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EA 4, Jean-Jacques Rousseau : 

i d 25 _ Romain Rolland 
a o. | 
——" Hell Let Loose: | 
ie law D. Graham Pole | 
Aurangabad (illust.) : | 

S. C. Ganguli | x 

=  Velakali (illust.) : 
c "--———À ee or K. P. P. Tampy | 
: (fon) fe eS MEE Roads in India: (illust,) : | 

as PEE DAS or S. K. Ghose | 
ITOR = i : j Parliaments Abroad: 

Se | N. C. Roy: 


| MANANDA CHATTERJEE bi | 
ex 4 | “Is He White? : ' 


sese Is He White?” : J. N. Sinha 
{IETS 


/ . Reactions to the Communal Award : H. C. Moolerjee 

| | ^ "he Late Sadhu Andrews (illust.) : Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 
| Uday Shanker and Indian Dance (illust.) : K. N. Chatterjee 
à i Governing Class in England : Dines Chandra Sarkar. 
LE COPY As. -/12/- | Muhammadans’ Contribution to Nrovinetal 

Rs, 8/8/- Revenues: J. M. Datta ` pl ates 

Re; 11/8/- ' Agricultural Indebtedness in India : Rajeni Kimta Das 
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The NEW KEEPSAKE 


West End- Patent Everbright Steel. ... 
Rolled-Gold, 10 Years CAD 
9-ct.-Solid Gold  .. 

I8-et. Solid Gold 


Both fitted’ with the finest anti- magnetic Keyless ; 
Lever movements of 15 Jewels into dust and damp- ' “The NEW V SILLIDAR = 
proof cases of handsome modern design. Nickel-Case with ren ‘ 
Steel Back 


Send for FREE illustrated Catalogue. Radium Dials. and Hands, | 
either model x.s: 


WEST END WATCH E 


= [L BOMBAY 


Advertisement in- VISHAL BHARAT Brings More 1 
- There ; are. 15, 00, 0,00; 000. Mindi speaking people in. Indias _ 


fe classes) 
Is by Ce are the best eu stomirs - 


pulár - among — nem amd + 
S pu 


A large, assortment 
Genuine Jeweller: 
uinea Gold ornaments and 
Silverware, Trinkets, Wed- 
ding and ‘memorial presents 
ete. are always in stock for 
sale and are ann made to 


Making seges further 
reduced. 


Catalogile free on 
request. 


For BOWBAZAR Sp 257^ CALCUTTA. 


g(BOWBAZAR AMHERST ST 3 JUNCTION) 


"OWNED BY ITS POLICY-HOLDERS : 


INDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE. ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


| Indian Mutual Buildings, Mount Road, MADRAS. 


È 


"ESTD: 1920: 


CHAIRMAN: Sir V. RAMESAM, Kt 

E mR " GUARANTEES 

SECURITY: * SERVICE | * SATISFACTION — 
i FOR YOUR. LIFE. ASSURANCE 


Third Valualion Bonus | i s E pst 1000 perean ud 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO: 


Head. Office : 10, Mount: Road, | | Guleutta Office: 13/2, Old Court House Street 
T i Madras.: : Went yo | 2 - El "Phone: Gah 507. e i 


7 6C-0. In Public Domain. Gusukuy Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 2 s 


Head Office :-—-CALCUTTA 


Ye SS SS SSE TE SE SE ey, e | (ii) 

: 

10 "A ; | 

73°/, Dividend for the year, 1939. Í 
p] nang 
Paid-up Capital nearing S 9,25, 5,000, . mu 
DEPOSIT (as on the 51st Decenuee 1050). «—.« Bs: 1,26,95,565-8-5 i) cr 
CASH & GOVT. SECURITIES, Erc. ms 5) -. Bs.  45,48,546-8-6 BY 
| j : Cx A it Ma 
OFFICES: j| iss 
nme Cah 
CALCUTTA CIRCLE. BENGAL CIRCLE. BIHAR CIRCLE. . ASSAM CIRCLE. NORTH INDIA CIRCLE | Pc: 
: : / Mr. | 
Calcutt, Da : 3 i 3 : : 
: Shambazar Mymensingh Patna eius. . Gawnpore ; f | under 
Harrison Rd. Chittagong Jamshedpur . , Tus Lucknow Books 
Paw emvore : RUN Sachi t ed Delhi : TI 

u ez 13 
BARS NAR ERE Chaibasa Nongong Doy Deti | 


Mr. K. N. DALAL —Managing Director. 


E NEW. INVENTION. "^ 
l Ng 


"e E O M ET RY E 
: = | | (BOOKS! TO IV.) > P IgE 
| | VISUAL DA SETS 


Bam- EU oe P» 


x | a Digiti 
]v() My Travels in 
9rd edition (China, Japan, ete, — 
‘All far eastern countries) 


Across the Near East 


(Iran, Iraq, etc.—Muslim 
countries) 


(iii) My Impressions of the 
West (8 countries of Europe) Rs. 2-8 


AACH see “allo 


BY K..C. BANERJEE, Globe-trotter. 
' ALL ARE ILLUSTRATED. 

| "fne books Present vivid ‘pictures of socio-economic 
|| and political conditions of the countries and of men 
I| and manners, their religions and cultures, their 
CLE! prejudices and outlooks together with an account of 
CLE‘}) travels and adventures of the famous globe-trotter 
"| Mr. K. C. Banerjee, the author of the books, who 
: [| | undertook the enterprise with only Eleven Rupees. 
| Books to be had of 5 
) The Author, ; i 

C/o. MUKHERJEE STUDIO, 

186, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta 


Rs. 2 


Re. 1-8 


| BANISH YOUR 
DRINKING WATER 
TROUBLES 


‘BY. USING $ 


The East 33 lation Mile) WER i N 


or at D. M. Library & other principal Book-sellers, Cal. 


| HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD 


1924 ° 


// 


Ld 


PREMIER IN 1940 
ENSURE YOUR HEALTH 


'WHILE YOU CAN 


H 
T It Highest 
d is - Recommend- 
k a ations 
g| necessity from] 
for: ~~ Directors - m Siren 
every ^ SOLA RS e ince an ii 
«of My System is based on My 18 years’ experience in | 
vill E. us RC oats line. Can I help jon ER ova 
; Millage | P "or. Public» W prospectus . box 
i "home, E Li Health, — 
7. |2 2g enic Household Filter C0, | EQ, VPs 1 
AB quim ` Bagan Street, Oaleutta.. ‘Phong: 1034 B.B. | K. 
x MENS “5 66:0. n Public Domain. GerukülaKangri C 
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Really Cures 


FILARIA 


Which dreadful disease is considered by- 2 
many as incurable. A trial will convince. 


MALORA : | 


A Sovereign remedy for 


MALARIA —— - P 


And. other kinds of fever. | 


—Lactólan - 


M ake milk product of. the UL 
Nu B is very efficacious in infections, largely 
"used in Hospitals. DU dL OQ T Cp 


DRE 


rd 


, attractive terms do dealers and. agents. 


0 wes by Arya v^ Foundation Ch i and 5 foe. 


ENSURES 


e ECONOMY IN PETROL BY 20 % 
® DECARBONISATION © 


e. LUBRICATION OF UPPER 
CYLINDERS & VALVES: 


o BETTER PERFORMANCE, 


LEADING SCIENTISTS & AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS OPINE :— 
“ ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS " 


For Particulars d: Agency write 19-:— 


SARAJU CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


16/1; AKRUR DUTT. LANE, 


Available in packings of 4 oz, 8 07. & 16 02. 


Phials, and 1 and 4 gallon Containers. - 


160z. @ As. 11. Freight extra. ; Phone: Cal..273 - 


HAND: BILLS DISTRIBUTED BY POST! 


T "GET: YOUR HAND-BILLS POSTED. 
7% WE POST YOUR HAND-BILLS AND DISTRIBUTE OTHER 
. ADVERTISING MATERIALS. E 
Honest - RELIABLE & PROMPT SERVICE. Bm 
URS 6l- PER 1,000. HaNp-Beüis! -aq 
m. YOUR HAND-BILLS REACH IN EVERY NOOK AND | 
"CORNER OF INDIA WHICH | INCLUDES BUSINESS} 
- HOUSES, HIGH OFFICIALS AND INDIVIDUALS. p oca cd 
a We SUPPLY ADDRESSES OF ‘INDIAN AND AFRICAN 1 
BUSINESS . Houses: AND INDIVIDUALS. x GENE 
ADDRESSES AT. COMPETITIVE. RATES. aM C NS 
m 150 ADDRESSES 
WISHING TO ENT pns 


| Digitized by Arya Samaj Fou [owe mmennr 


By 
ARTHUR ROBSON 


The. purpose of this book is a close Study of ali] 
those instinctive habits which go to make up „Puman |} l 
nature, and an attempt, by analysing them, to discal |i 
their origins. 


It thus lays the foundations of an entirely nevi) 
science, which makes it possible for us to face that] 
great problem attaching to our natural instincts 
whether those instincts should. be given expression to: 
or controlled—and which will be found to bridge the 
gulf between Western Seience and Eastern Philosophy, E 
It shows that Philosophy to rest on a firm basis of ` "à 
scientific, verifiable fact. At the same time it adds |] 

to the Science of the West just that knowledge which | 
enables Man to give somé’ definite direction to his |] 
life and to all his endeavours. 


Price Rs. 3-12, (By V.P.P., Rs 4-2.) 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE - 
Adyar, Madras, India; 


Homeo Medicines} 


5 PICE & 6 PICE PER DRAM. . 


HOWRAH p BELUR. BA 
|For SECURITY, SAFETY 
l - . and SERVICE 


BANK WITH 


| Pre-War Rates :: No increase in priceil | 


BOOKS: 


THE ASSOCIATED, External: Homeopathic” Medi- | 


| BANK OF TRIPURA Ltd. . Cines & First Aid ... Re 1/- only; 


Patron: | 
ua ` MAHARAJA MANIKYA a of "m En Prac- a 
j BAHADUR K.C.SI. OF TRIPURA e As. -/8/- only | 
E „Offices : ; | 


(Rt TN AGART ‘Homceopathic | Herald —4 
ARAYANGANJ, SRÍM 


eu FFERSAL| 


| 
| EFFERVESCENT 
| FRUIT SALINE 


Y 
GAVE THE 
"tA TEST 


Grani OPTICAL (oF 


THE PREMIER OPTICIANS 
43, AMHERST / TREET, CALCUTTA 


i When you feel your inside 
choked with ` dirt. and 
impurity, i flush. it in the 
morning with a bubbling 

d glassful of 

EFFERSAL 

AND BUBBLE UP WITH 


“HEALTH & HAPPINESS 
‘ALL THE DAY: LONG. 


; Radio Engineering, Wireless. Telegra 
are six to nine months'-courses án ne 
you for the most vous ent, rospece 
tive careers. IF YO SE the 


REL geen UNS Rin dreds of pena ae a 
as traine Tass 
are well set in © RET 


Available 9 oz, & 6 oz. 
: ME 


| BENGAL CHEMICAL 


bc. „BOMBAY 


° Branches d Ayurvedic 


All over India 


Treatment and 


Remedies” and | 
“Art of Healing" 


B cicics ; 
are sent free on # 


; All over the 
: World 


ij 


application 

E Adfyak 6a: ;—Dr. JOGES CHANDRA GHOSE, M.A., - Agurved-Sastei, F.C.s. (London), w.c.S. (America), : 

| i Formerly Professot of Chemistry, Bhagalpuc College. E: 
All Ayurvedic MID are prepared' with pure and genuiue ingredients under persons per * 
vision of the A4dhyakha. Sastric methods are strictly observed. On receipt of details - | 

the -nature and symptoms of diseases selections of remedies are made with great care and © \A RI 


t prescriptions are sent free. Diseases on all types are rescompletely. cured by genning medivines ag 
well-preseribed. | 


f 


| MAKARADHWAJ Koe ith Gold, Esca Brain. Tonie ard for everyday use fo. 
cure all sorts of diseases intermixed with different medical vehicles. Rs. 4 per tales As. 4 per 
week and Anna 1 one for a chart of vehicles (anupans). ~ i 


` 


- SARIBADI SARSA (Reg d. )—A n wonderful infallible medics for. blood i ifcation. Its 
virtues are manifold, ue is our life.” Germs of any disease cannot attack a person while 
his blood i is quite pure and fresh.. As. 12 per phial. Rs: 2 ‘for 3. phials. together. D 


PU RE CHYAVAN PRAS— —For Cough, Cold, Asthma; Phibisis, General non M ~ 
‘tt works marvellously. It is a tonie food. "Rs. 3 per seer, puree 


NAS BANDHAB Joa (Regd De Nodes guediehie foes all gun dices 


Jt enoyos 2 uterine troubles. Rs. 4 for 46 duum and Rs. 5. er a doses. 


JIBANI (Re eu ne P c alone: can. cure 
convalescence after long suffering. and deb ts 
i le after di livery. Rs. 4-8 big 
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Nagendranath S 


id i 
lefreshing 
j 
| | COOLS THE BRAIN 
GROWS LOVELY LOCKS 
PREVENTS PREMATURE GREYNESS. | 


Makes. the hair soft & glossy 


HIMKALYAN WORKS 
CALCUTTA 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN— 


[musica INSTRUMENTS 2 | 


WE STOCK—- 
HARMONIUMS, “ORGANS, SITARS, 
ESPAJS, FLUTES, Etc. ; 


PHILLIPS. RADIOS, Cup i 
ALL VARIETIES; OF GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS, MUSIC BOOK Etc., Efc. 


pou come to our. dE cons. and have- a full view s 
T the wide range. gw get ee c oe you e. : 


; BE A Dog by Arya Samaj Foun ation Chena aa PER MONTH. 
By qualifying from a Government registered institu- | By. taking up the agency for cham m pion Regd. mf 

tion as a Doctor, Vaidya, Hakim, ete. or learning the bossing machines to print name & ad Tess, monogram 
preparations of Soap, "Phenyle, Hair oil, Snow, Inks, | companies seals on paper, cards, leather, photomo : 
Syrups, Rubber stamps, tailoring by post, or getting wood, tin, etc. for ever by pressing the handi 

registered your medicines, shops, ete. by Govt. | At one stroke a beautiful printing is done. E 
through us in Easy terms & nominal fees, prospectus | to print on paper @ Rs. 5/-. . Demies to’ Jeg 
free from The Principal ;—The TArernational Institute, | telegraphy at home @ As. 10, Write to Azad & C 
(Government Regd.) Dept. No. 14, Aligarh, U. P. Regd. Govt; Contractors, Dept. No; 14, Aligarh, U: 


“LUNEGON” 


(FORMERLY KNOWN AS INSANIL) 
For INSANITY, MENTAL BREAKDOWN, LOSS OF SLEEP, NEU, 
RASTHENIA; EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, VIOLENT MANIA, HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE & ALL MENTAL& NERVOUS DISORDERS 


^LUNEGON" is one of the miracles of medicine. For and depressing drugs like Luminal Chloral Hydraié 
the first time introduced in India. During the last . Potassic Bromides, Opium, Morphia; Henband, et 
60° years, millions of sufferers all over the world have These magic tablets relieve imme iately mental aberra 
found it an almost unfailing remedy for all tions and. produce sound invigorating sleep. “LUN 
mental and nervous disorders. Used successfully by GON” is a high-grade ethical product with an op 
doctors, hospitals, lunatic asylums all over the world. formula. Makes you feel calm and poised in an ho 
It is a marvellous specific for insanity, relieving even and a new man or woman in a few days. Life toda 
‘the most inveterate cases. Contains no injurious calls for “LUNEGON”—keep a'bottle always enc) 


Price Rs. 4 per bottle of 50 tablets 
AT ALL CHEMISTS .AND DRUGGISTS OR DIRECT FROM 


HERING & KENT, Post Pox 323 (M.R.), Reay House, Hornby Road, Bona) 


Ind: 


Cures Primary, Secondary "and. Terä 
poisonous: sores, ulcerated sores, black pimplag 
on the-face, glandular swelling, scurvy sorai 
- blood and skin diseases, and is a maryellow 
remedy for impoverished blood, nervat 
debility, premature decay or want of strengi 
. and energy and the fearful complaints. | Ani ‘and 

‘one who has used it will not deny the fact ti 
“Amrita Sarsa” (with gold) is s the best blood. Purifier and a charm that infuses fresh vigour into the sy 

- The mixture is pleasant to taste and is free from any injurious ingredient. It is perfectly harmless 
its action: and is equally efficacious to the Healthy and the diseased. Price: 1 phial Re: d. 3 ph 
| Rs. 2-8, Per dozen phials Rs. 9. Postage: As. 8,:Re. 1-1-0 and Rs. 2- 13-0 respectively. ° 


avis) gaendranath Sen Gupta Kabiratna, I Upper Chur jet PHARMA Lo 


Estd. Estd. 1923 


CALCUTTA INSURANCE LIMITED. 


pee, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 


SOUNDEST INVESTMENT OF FUND. 
5 ` UPTO DATE PLANS. 


T ee 
Y DAY SHORTHAND i 


tions on import of 

watches, prices have 

pA | 6 rules and 29 characters, gone up by 339/o, yet 
"n m tons n s and is easily learnt within 3 we sell at Rs. 3-8 each, 
Du a any man or woman of average intelli- | a watch sold by others 
ys practice soon gives speed of 150—200 at Rs. 10. Gtd. 4 years. 
E S er nino Ideal for fast press work ladies wrist watch (Smaller size) Rs. 4-8 each. 
d fecal reporting. 3 watches at a time free of postage. Limited 


"BITE NOW FOR FREE FIRST LESSON: stock. Order soon to avoid disappointment. 

B WRITE pad 

EU. THE DUTTON COLLEGE; (London) ROWLAND WatTcH Co., 

IGH Indian Headquarters, Egerton Road, Delhi 4. Post Box No. 10,000, : Calcutta, 15. 
T a a | ieee ae A A E 

p o 

ERS JAYA VASIKARANI 

Ly drat (A DIVINE TALISMAN) | 

e, etdi | Wear our Talisman for sound health, wealth, family 

d 2 happiness, peace of mind, improvement 


in profession, success in examinations, 
litigation, etc.: and to be relieved of 
Kicraer ecd E magical operations and such evil effects. | 

UA bé y/ This relieves children from Balarishta 
Head Office : ^ SR ¢ Doshas and gives them sound health.- 
11-1, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA One "Jayavasikarani" Rs. 2-8. V.P.P. As, 7. 


: E V. K. SADAGOPACHARIAR, . * 
: 233, Fraser Street, RANGOON Hanuman Jothisha Ashramam, Tiruttani, S. India 


— FREE 


io 


Sample Medicine for LEUCODERMA 10,000 A -A 
vellou EU ready. Thousands cured, you also get SS 


f te not T d hat ` 
De Dert (cel Sig bí 


E and other skin dig teh - Restored by EE e 22 
4 lesnoss with other meee E DE SUE Genuine ‘Lotus Honey, the safest, sures 
fingers and after effects of internal diseases — | and most high praised natures cure for Ey 
cored radically, Particulars to diseases, Cures even Cataract. Beware - o 
Kaviraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, (Govi. Registered) ALONE Insist on PETTERS HE | 
x VAIDYA SASTRI VACHASPATI, FONDS free. 
No. 4, " Haroganj Road, P.O, Salkia. ; 
eS Salkia Lepra House. - Di, Howrah. .- 
iu fanch 49C, Harrison : ‘Road. . cote, 2529 


“Frank Ross è Co, Lid, € Calcutta 


No matter ` where you live or 


.We can "make you an Account t or 
| Govt, pr M 
oards, Mere: o 


ation Ren” URR tes 
of heayen are opened 
in the monsoon.......+: 
nothing will keep the 
"water out but a 


DUCKBACK 


WATERPROOF. i 
It’s specially made for [ 
the ‘Tropical condi- s 
tions and the heavy 
rains of our country. 
LEADERS FOR 20 
YEARS. ] 
DUCKBACK is smart, : 
lightweight & ventilated, £ 
INSIST ON DUCK- : 
BACK WATER- 
PROOFS. THEY 
ARE RELIABLE. 
Li r e 
[t 
D 
-ti 
a 
d 
a 
LOW 
‘Office & Factory :—PANIHATI, 24 Pargs. s 
" w 


TIGER 


PAPERS ` 


> > FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


ie ‘The Modern diesen is- printed on- 
we “TIGER” Brand teni Finish 


i Manufactured by . 


MONEY-EARNING-BOOKS  . 


INDIAN PERFUMES, ESSENCES AND 
HAIR OILS. 


It deals elaborately with the possibility of perfumery 
industries, classification of materials, principles of manufac- 
tures of floral oils, extracts of flowers, essential oils, essences, 
ottos, snow, aromatic and toilet waters, hair oils, face cream, 
snow, taral alta, etc., together with many well-tried recipes. 

à Price Re. 1/8/.. 
INDIAN TOBACCO AND ITS 


PREPARATIONS 


Elaborate process and recipes. for smoking preparations 


Hookha Tobacco, Khambiras, Snuff, Surti, Zarda, Dokta, 


| 
| 


Sukha will be found in this book with- an exhaustive glossary 
of yernacular names. = Possibilities of the industry is also 
described. Manufacture of Cigar and Biri is included. 
Price Re. 1/8/.. 
INDEPENDENT CAREERS FOR THE 
YOUNG 


Do notghang on the office for service. Devote yourself 

To industry. The book will reveal to you the ways and 

means by which you will have plenty of earning occupa- 

tions, Price Re, 1/8/-. 
INDIAN PICKLES, CHUTNEYS AND 
MORABBAS = 


You can manufacture every one of them at your home 
and carry a business in your "market. The book contains 
details of ingredients, spices used, Preserving: medium, curing 
agent, methods of preservation, marketing possibility together 
with 80 well tried ‘recipes. ; Price Re. 1/8/-. 

^ MANUFACTURE OF INK . - 
The information contained in it is very plain, valuable, 
short and ‘reliable. All processes for the manufacture of 
writing. ink, .different colours, fountain pen.ink, marking. ink, 
tubber stamp ink, metal stamping. ink, drawing ink, luminous 
ink, ink for glass, leather marking etc. are given in 
the book.-- Form > Price Re. 1/8/-. 
VEGETABLE OIL INDUSTRY 

A handbook- comprising a detailed. description of the 
various oil seeds in f i 
expressing or: extracting’ oi! from them. The Scentifie and 
. Improved methods of refining the oils for industrial and edible 


= eee. UO 


SESE LISS 


t 


Cale 


_ oils, the modern. method of making butter: substitute: from 
oil have been included. ` > Price Re. 1/8/-. 


EO AND ANTISEPTICS E 

: By M. N:MIELTER Mis : 

e s PESE Classification of Disinf 
atetials—Carbolic “Addis and) € 

‘ants—Solid—Elect patcr 

oom -. Disinfectan 

Agricultural Inse 


ei 


UTI 


the boog. 


India and the up-to-date methods of } Cream, Syrup Powder from various natural fru d 
e ,micals.- Manufacture “in. your. Kame’ this delicious. 


- Purposes and. the modes of bleaching and deodorising the 


| | correspondence 
Spider SE 


MANUFACTURE OF SOAP j 

The book will greatly help you with various processes of 

manufacture, both cold and hor. It elaborately deals in 

laundry soaps, Toilet soap, Textile and Dyer’s Soap, Floating 

Soaps, Soap Powder, Medicated Soap, or other Soaps of 

every kfid.. Over 200 pages. Price Re. 1/8/-. 
COTTON DYEING & PRINTING 


Process of dyeing and printing cotton and cotton goods 
will be found in minute detail in it. Indigenous and modern 
methods are both treated. Chemicals of all variety, colours 
and dyestuff will also be found printed. there. à 
; Price Re. 1/8/- 

HOME INDUSTRIES : 

Many practical ideas for the Manufacture of Bakery, 
Biscuit, Cakes, Vinegar, Fruit Juices, Vermilion, Shellac, Lac 
Bangle, Catechu, Fire Works willbe found in the book 

Price Re. 1/8/-. 
PROSPECTIVE INDUSTRIES ~ 
. Discusses Manufacture of Boot Polishes— Manufacture of 
Depilatories—Tambul Bilas—Hair. Dyes -Dental Perpara 
tions—Toiler Preparations—Cements and Glass, Rubber, etc... 
—Meral Polish—Incense Sticks— Crayons Medical Preparas ~ 
tions etc. s p Price Re. 1/87. 
DENTAL PREPARATIONS Maes 

A comprehensive guide for those who intend to take $i 
the manufacture of toath powders, tooth pastes, tooth creams, 
mouth washes, medicinal preparations for the teeth, erc... TE 
modern: methods. of manipulation have been incorporated in’ 
. MILK & MILK PRODUCTS 

There is a wide field of possibility in India in the. 
manufacture ‘of milk products. like | ghee, butter, 
evaporated milk, eic... Complete information on 1 
all sects of milk products’ including malted andi 
sugar is given in.the treatise. A’ mine of soli 
WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS. E 

MANUFACTURE OF SY 
iwi desenbes how IE 
Bruit Syrup, Medicinal. Syrup, Artificial. Syrup, Indie 
d : | inis dod 


drink and sell in. rhe‘ marker to earn a decent i 


.MANUFACTURE OF DISINFECTANTS || 


cag: 
and corres 


“JUST OUT! Detee by Ava Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangoft GT OUT! | 
The 1940 Edition of 
INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK AND 
DIRECTORY 


Thoroughly Revised & Enlarged 


AN ARMY OF EXPERTS WORKS ON THIS ESSENTIAL 
REFERENCE BOOK NEARLY THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR SO THAT THE PRESENT EDITION. IS AN 
ENTIRELY NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER. 


. An All-India Marketing Information — 
E Bureau on Your Desk P 


N A practical book for your daily personal use—pages crammed with 
\ ten-thousand-and-one business and marketing points, details that you are 
| always. wanting in your everyday work, and with the up-to-date on-the- 
spot Traders’ Lists that you have never before been able to find that you. 
need just now more than ever. ; 
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i : : ? z plete in about 300 pages (Demy 
‘ RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 8 p) being a text book for students and those 


-Chief Features of the Directory. - having any thing to do: with the above insurance 


It combines the result of long researches. of t 
(D A broad survey of the economic. author into the science of the aboye with the 


trade and industrial situation in Japan | economics of their Principle and Practice andii 
"with statistical account of industrial pro- -giyes details of every phase of the business. Aly 
ion, imports ‘and exports swith. special - the intricacies of the sujects are lucidly explained) 


to India. ^ and made easy even for those who are not initiat 
Li f: Tr d 3 in: these branches of Insurance. 
). SHEN o ra er Associations d i It is the only book on the subjects in zndiá 


embodying- all forms -of Insurance in a compos 

volume, and whilermeecfing the. requirements 0 
the students preparing for their- degree exam: 
|. tions, it will make the. general readers thoro 
concurrent | ‘with these forms 'of Insurance l 
"supply them all information about dice origi 
_ history, types and. ; DUCUM 
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~ WHEN HINDUS “RULED "AMERICA? -— 
HINDU AMERICA 


By CHAMAN LAL 
(85 Pictures-on Art ‘Paper ) 


s “| Mrs. Sarojini Naidu writes : : Hindus -colonised America centuries before Columbus 
| My dear Chamanlal, — : ! .,| Was born. Your book also shows how ancient Hindu | 
: You have something of the questing and intrepid civilization had established itself. in America for 

—— | spirit of adventurer and explorer in your blood that | centuries before the Christian era. I am glad, you 

ag || sends you far afield in search of knowledge and ex- | have supported your statements by quotations.from 
| perience. I shall read your. new book with great | official documents and valuable records, the correctness 
I interest. The thesis is fascinating and flattering to | of which cannot be impugned. 

l [our traditional pride in the far-reaching glory of The book ought to open a new Ohapter in the f 


| Indian culture and its influence on the remote peoples | cultural relations between India and the. vast. continent | 
and places of. the world. The title is arrésting and | of America. 


5. carries a challenge. ; 7 I hope it will be translated into the principal f 
o 3 The travels and researches of Indian scholars in languages of the country. It should find a place in | 
| recent years have enlarged ` our actual consciousness | every library and school. ^ 
n Rosae Ww E B E 
B Pn n : eC. 5 á z Y 
io sear A meagre is our information about the | A Unique Contribution, says Rajen Babu ° 
Duns t and fundamental nature and quality o£ | Dear Chaman Lal ; 
3| magnificent and . fun [o l ; G E 
|| India's achievement among the virile and Add I was very much interested to see the book which | 
g : s E - $ 
8 populations of what is now called America....notably | you have written about the. influence of Hindu f 
j| among the Incas and the Astecs; though, indeed, | Civilisation in: America, Tt will be a unique contri- i 
|| it proclaims itself in every ¢orner-stone of old temples | bution to a most neglected subject. - BERE 
1° “if and from the heart of every legend and ‘the chronicle , I trust every Indian will read the book and derive 
ip pot every ritual and ceremony of worship and the | inspiration from the glorious past of Mother India. 
5 3 E 1 y p. : E $ 
: Bg lor life, and living in ancient Mexico and : oum ie 3 
Peru, 0 de : : : gendi «T: 
-€ al H ponr ‘bonk serves. to enrich and expand our, | The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha ies 
J^ n [DAD Y imperfect knowledge of our own I have.looked into parts of Mr. Chaman Lals f 
n Ws pu f OE it will certainly be accounted a:| book “Hindu America" and found it véry interesting: |: 
i pis national service and proye a monument to your | Tt. is: full of information and data that will throw |. 
yp cuerey, courage and devotion. : {mew light on the romance of Indian culture in far- |^. 
)2- OD j :Yours sincerely, | off [Bes DH V REM i 
COM [Eit do Modern Review 3 pem Naidu: E & d a PEE AE ota puo : 
: E jt. Babu Ramanand RE UTE Editor, the Maharatta, writes: HIR RUE IL. 
D He. Ll congratulate you a Ronee Me a publica: |... Mr. Chamanlals book “Hindu America" is. af 
38 = ition of your path-breaking work “Hindu America,” | L68ult of extensive study and first-hand knowledge f 
"You have-rendered a distinct service to India and | Much. of the. information will be entirely new to the { 
Mie wol. oered a in Hindu public in general. Hindus will be glad to, 
" E EOR * MC M : m b suc. of their iud aene. a 
Doctor Bhagwan’ Das, the Fa "Scholar, sava: pes e- startling revelations it contains, are bound to 
1 4 E eMe Chamanlal- writes brightly and da ly. ‘The | create a new confidence and pride in the prs 
(3. whole subject; is full of interest, den eneration of Hindus’ in their glorious past. ^ 
(3 eEditor, The Tribune i ; : k is. bound to be immensely popular." Re E 


wie Kali Nath Roy, Chief Editor, The Tribuno, 


PICTURES TELL THE TALE |. 
73 rrites : y 


Ee -| Mr. M. S. Aney; leader Nationalist Party, «rites : 
vill He read 297 dOübt in my. mind that your book |. "Hindu America” will furnish an interesting and 
fo agreed with profit and. “pleasure by fragt meia ieee reading io tho learned and laymen alike 
Onquest ‘and influence,” s gu "puis Aor EN à "es Mey Mis d em 

andit Mal 
ear Cha 


3 of diff | 
nd interestin hee 


has been taught 


là. You have “established 
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NOTES 


Amery Addresses India on Magna 
a Anniversary 


| Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
deasted a speech in London on “ Magna 
a then and now” on June 15th last, the 
versary of the signing of the Magna Carta 
years ago. Though there was nothing parti- 
ly new in what he said, that part of his 
ech which was addressed to the English 
it was the major portion, was quite 
And so far also 


the Dominions are concerned it was not 


quite auspicious for the 


gh quite. unintentional? oy 

y and: inadvertently 
Ow Magna Carta was obtained. Said he : 
You can pictu 


escribe it for you th 
e nver Thames and dn p enn dem 


Dbe side the cr. 


te for yourselves far better than I 


Mr. Amery did not suggest—did not intend 
to suggest, that “it is the power of the 
[Indian] people" which will have to win its 
charter of freedom, that it is the “ [Indian] 
nation whieh unobserved [by British die-hards] 
had come into being since the [British occu- 
pation of India] which is to assert its power. ” 
We need not object when our freedom has been 
won, if the British nation “asserts” “its saga- 
city" by declaring India’s freedom “a royal 
grant. ” a 
By the bye, did Mr. Amery mean to suggest 
that, as the British people have taken 725 years 
since the winning of Magna Carta to arrive at . 
their present stage of self-rule, so Indians should 
plod on for 725 years before getting Dominion 
Status or any other kind of 


to combine with the Indian citizens to win 


Indian Magna Carta? 


Ball, Mr. Amery’s Thrice-told Tale 


_ Mr. Amery devoted to (India the two p 
timate paragraphs of his broadcast. Sai 


it. But there are many who would accept 
- Dominion Status—whether as a half-way house, 
And as the 


i.) But even if Mr. Amery definitely announ- 
| eed the date, that would not necessarily bind 
- the British Parliament, which is the ultimate 
authority. For, both in the House of Commons 
— and the House of Lords it was declared without 
any member dissenting that, not to speak of 
any lesser personage, even a pledge given by 
the British Sovereign would not necessarily be 
— binding on the British Parliament. 


The sincerity of anybody making any state- 
ment relating to the wishes of the British people, 
or of any high officer or of the British Sovereign 
making a promise, is not a question at issue. 
The only question is: Is the British Parlia- 
— ment bound to honour these promises ?. The 
— following passages taken from Labours Way 
With The Commonwealth by the late Mr. 
* George Lansbury, published in 1935 by Methuen 
X & Co. Ltd., London, pp. 76-77, are relevant to 
| a discussion of the subject: 


" Indeed, Conservative members of the Select Com- 
ttee have made it clear beyond the possibility of 
ibt that we in this country are not bound by any 
dge to India except in so far as it is contained in an 
t of Parliament. The Chairman of the Conservative 
Ps Indian Committee, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
ed in the House of Commons: ‘No pledge given 
y „Secretary of State or any Viceroy has any real 
l bearing on the matter at all. The only thing that 
ént is really bound by is the Act of 1919’— 
ard, 10th December, 1934, Vol. 296, No. 15, p. 142). 
I rd Rankeillour, who was for many years Chair- 
of Committees and Deputy Speaker in the House 
ommons, and so may be assumed to speak with 
hority, said that we were bound by the Pre- 
the Government of India Act of 1919, but 
else. And speaking of these pledges he 
vords : “No statement by a Viceroy, no 
y any representative of the Sovereign, no 
b y the Prime Minister, indeed, no statement 
le Sove: en. self, can bind Parliament against 
1 . House of Lords, 13th Decem- 
V ECOL BERD)? 


THz ODER Maik MME ndn Bond dla Yoyri 1940 


of other British statesmen and came to 
conclusion : 


“Tt has been made abundantly clear to hj Wi 
that no statement of any Viceroy, Prime Ministe the m 
even the King-Emperor himself can over-rule the wal reli 
of an Act of Parliament. Even a debate in Parligpbstacle 
does not carry the matter further. 'The only thiwtatus | 
do, therefore, if the British Government really t, ] S 
what they say about Dominion Status for India, py c 
pass an amending Act—which can be done quid Many ( 
war legislation—removing the present grave misggh]Oy : 
and “to avoid future misunderstandings," as the Bwhich ` 
Indian delegates asked, deleting the words in thebartner 


amble of the 1919 Act which Indians have always Ul ese F 
incipl 


regarded as an insult to them, and stating specifi: 
that Dominion Status is the aim which it is intg)l!1nClp 
to reach as quickly as possible with the assistance ndia ti 
goodwill of Indians of all races, creeds and classussia 
= ae 

In order to understand the necessity pn Wel 
reasonableness of Major Graham Pole’s con 
sion quoted above, it is necessary to remgj?!m 
that the words “ Dominion Status " do not o% °5° 


in the preamble of the Government of jpecisio 


fu. 


Act of 1919, in which only progressive LM 5 
tion of responsible government has E 
promised, it being added that the Bi ot dir 


Parliament alone is to be the sole judge OM islet 
pace of India’s political advance. It is E n 
to be remembered that the expression Domi so 
Status was deliberately excluded from), sati 
Government of India Act of 1985. Henthnnot 
the British Parliament really wish to Ji any 
India a Dominion, they must do so by %hose “ 
least say so in an Act of Parliament. The W) —Th 
of no august personage can bind them. ù Indi: 
'Those Indians who would be satisfied l'aking 
Dominion Status could be reasonably, thlain tl 
not absolutely, sure of getting it “as qWernned 
as possible," if the amending Act sugstructur 
above were passed, but not necessarily goritish 
wise. elf-rul 
Mr. Amery proceeded to state why listory. 
has not been and cannot be made a Dowur Bri 
speedily : 5 pd the 
“If there are obstacles apart from the immi; em du 
urgencies of the war to the speedy fulfilment 05^ ppe: 
desire, they arise more from the inherent comp [ 
in India’s own internal religious, social an 
structure than from any reluctance on our part orld c. 
the transition from one control to other." 
As regards the immediate urgencies 
much important war legislation has been W 
taken and accomplished during the tas 
months of the war. Such legislatic 


vernmen 1 i 
once 


E ES of the present war with Germany. 


With regard to Mr. Amery's reference to 
ue the inherent complexiües in India's own inter- 
the yal religious, social and historic structure” as 
Parimbstacles to the speedy grant of Dominion 
y thimtatus to India, he knows that India is not the 
a nly country which has such complexities. 
quick any other countries have them, and yet they 
missehjoy freedom. The League of Nations, of 
the Biyhich Britain has been all along the “ senior 
n thebartner ", devised the minorities guarantees for 
s eothese complexities. . Britain can follow the 
is interinciples of the League of Nations in helping 
stance dia to havea self-ruling constitution. Soviet 
classtussia has dealt with such complexities in its 
ssiy wn way. Where there is a will there is a way. 
’s coy, Tt is curious that what is unwanted and 
remeyl@rmful can be imposed on India in spite of 
notghese "complexities", e.g, the Communal 
d yp ccision and the Government of India Act of 
* real 293, the suspension of the provincial part of 
ae pat Act and the assumption of autocratic 
z pgowers by. the Governors, amendment of that 
ige A diminishing the power of the provincial 
i ig egislatures, and so on, but that what British 
Domit®tesmen consider would be good for India and 
tro ghat some sections of Indians at any rate would 
Tene satisfied with, namely, Dominion Status, 
", Rnmnot even be promised to be given to India 
to Mt any definitely indicated time because of 
y "hose "complexities." 
The wj 7 Those complexities are said to be inherent 
veal E Eu social and historie structure. 
“ing these structures one by one, it is quite 
y tiblain that so far as India’s past history is con- 
S gg acd, 1t is unalterable. Therefore her historic 
E ture cannot so change as to satisfy our 
ily 0 E patrons that she has become fit for 
" I] But, of course, India can make 
vhy Wstory. She wild do so by becoming free. Then 
DUM duet patrons will have‘ the “ sagacity g 
ede de Dd uin dete 
n abs appeare d S historic structure have 
n Dh dia EM dean of a country like 
rt ord cannot he 4 the oldest religions in the 
| month or a hanged in a day or a week or 
g year. . . Are we then to wait 


ni i f 
es po sfinitely for the boo 5$ BADEA 


e Kk Latus? 

ast c i i 

Bua its social structure is inextricably inter- 

"n. Tiange YA er religious structure. Tt can 
T Y slowly, sudden radical and revolu- 


5 t- not bein: - b | 
QU An £ probable. Such 

d D British patrons’ =e C a 
beh Mr. A ope of freedom in the near future. 


ea 


a 
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“It is our genuine wish to help to bridge over the 
existing differences and enable Indians as soon as 
possible to play a vital part, which they are entitled 
to play, in devising a permanent framework for India’s 
future constátution." 

It is not known when this “genuine wish 
to help to bridge over the existing differences" 
was born. The Communal Decision, on which 
the superstructure of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 was raised, stereotyped the exist- 
ing differences and created new differences 
where none existed before. And such is the 
fecundity of this Decision that new differences 
are still being born, a process of which Dr. H, C. 
Mookerjee’s article in our present issue has 
given some unmistakable indications. 

The Secretary of State has held out sto 
Indians the hope of their being allowed to play 
a vital part in devising India’s future constitu-. 
tion. Indians understand what that means. 
The Indian National Congress, therefore, 
demands for Indians not the right t@ be consulted . 
but to have the sole right of framing India’s 
constitution. Futilities like the so-called Round 
Table Conferences are not wanted. 

We come now to that part of Mr. Amery’s 
broadcast which relates specially to India. 

“Where our own responsibility is no less vitally 
engaged is to see to it that in the inevitable period 
of transition from one control to other, security and © 
orderly government of a united India—indispensable 
foundation of her freedom—should not be imperilled.” — — 

Have Indians been crying for insecurity ——— 
and anarchy ? And have any sections of the ^ 
people, except some Muslim, Leaguers, desired 
to vivisect India? All sane Indians are for a 
United India. i 

‘Mr. Amery was good énough to declare 
that 


That, too, is an end which we believe can best bere 
secured not by dictation, but by mutual agreement." | 


When have British imperialists grown 
weary of dictation ? It must have been at some 
day and hour after the latest amendment of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, when there 
was not the least attempt made to arrive a 
mutual agreement. C SER 

“The task before the leaders of India as be! 
ourselves is one of the noblest, if also one of the m 
difficult, which statesmanship has ever essayed. 
need all of the spirit of the Magna Carta, its 
sense as well as its generosity to make that 
ble of achievements* y 


In enumerating ihe contents o è 
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ren rest fr j n unwilling concepts. Jinnah therefore claims that this cong’. 
peus M edor ironia £ precludes that measure of national and cultural vinces 
peny which lies at the foundation of political democra the Fe 


“ The Moslems and Indian Freedom ” 


. That the Moslem League is not the sole 
or the biggest representative Indian Moslem 
organization and that there are many Moslems 
and influential Moslem organizations in this 
country who demand complete independence 
for India, do not appear to be generally known 
abroad. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Jewish Frontier of New York tacitly accepts 
the Moslem League and Mr. Jinnah as repre- 
sentatives of the generality of Indian Moslems, 

| which is not correct. What it writes is truc, 

| however, of the Moslem League and its members. 

| It writes under the caption “The Moslems and 
. Indian Freedom ” : 


During recent years official spokesmen of the Mos- 
Jems in India have frequently and energetically cham- 
| pioned the demands of extremist Arab nationalists for 
| ' the establishment of an independent State in Palestine. 
| Under present circumstances this would amount, to an 
Arab State. At the same time—paradoxical as this may 
appear—they are opposed to the transformation of their 
native land, India, into a free and Sovereign country. 
The biggest hurdle in the way of the Indian National 
Congress, which at the present time is demanding com- 
plete independence, is again the Moslem League. India 
a —argue the Moslem representatives—must not become 
_. an independent State as long as no special guarantees 
1 have been provided for the protection of the various 
"minorities and especially for the Moslems, who are the 
largest minority in the country. In this respect there 
exists a certain resemblance between the well founded 
j fear felt by Jews at the prospect of remaining under 
4 the rule of a Moslem Arab majority in Palestine and 
the much less justified fear of the Indian Moslems when 
confronted with the possibility of being ruled by a 
Hindu majority without the protection of England. 
At any rate, the Moslem leaders of India now provide 
the British Empire with an excellent alibi. We must 
be cautious about changing the political status of India 
—it is declared in London—because we are-forced to 
— eonsidet the interests and sentiments of millions of 
_Moslems.who live there. (This. incidentally, is a motive 
which the same ruling circles in London choose to ignore 
when the Jews in Palestine are concerned). (Italics 
ours. Ed. M. R.. 


i The American monthly’s criticism of the 
Moslem League gains force from the fact that it, 
ongly, thinks “that Jinnah’s argument” in 
favour of separatism “cannot lightly be passed 
” It observes : 


is respect M. A. Jinnah is correct when he 
that Hindu-Moslem relations may not be 


the relations between atholics and Pro- 
tint) like M He rightly points 


the western world. One who is acquainted with Ec 
tions in India will admit that Jinnah's argument the Ot 
not lightly be passed over." | T 


In spite of this admission, however, on ‘sai 


American monthly criticizes the Mg “C 
League’s partition proposal in the folly the M 

NES adminis 
passage : UM 


“But if the fears of the Moslem League are jits poli: 
fied, why not be concerned for the welfare of largest 
minorities as well? In addition to Hindus and Mg ble tha 
India also contains over three million Sikhs, a mbe muc 
and a half Jains (Mahatma Gandhi belongs ig side” | 
group), over eleven million Buddhists, above five that m 
lion Christians and millions of others who belgàew co 
various racial and religious categoses. If eighty of the 
lion Moslems fear the “fanaticism” of the } . ° 
majority, the smaller minorities should certain) Hindu 
concerned for their fate if and when England wili Favou 
to administer the country. Should one therefore: 
sider the establishment of separate independent iv 
for them? We know that this is impossible—sho “Tyo 
the Hitler method of enforced exchanges of popu « The 
—beeause large numbers belonging to these grow e 3 
scattered throughout the country. This, howey 14 VOUI 
also true to a large extent of the Moslem populi States 
In a couple of provinces, it is true, they are ithe di 
majority; in Bengal and Punjab they account fori Gand! 
60% of the inhabitants. But in Assam they are) 

28%, in Bombay 19%, in the United Provinces les) 

15%, in Bihar and Orissa only 10% and in Mad «y 
little over 6%. If we leave British India and Med trea 
the so-called independent Indian States, we the Ja tures 
the Moslems not exceeding 20%. Hinduism mately 
Mohammedanism are thus politically and temi resort 
much more intertwined than the Moslem League it appli 
to admit. No matter what boundaries partition ‘presi 
follow, there would still remain large numbof a st 
Hindus in the Moslem State and vice versa. on Hari 
then, would protect the minorities in the two coU ihe Hi 


Yt 


let alone the interests of the millions who are ™treatme 
Moslem nor Hindu, to which we referred above ud 
A y 


Jinnab’s, or some other, partition plan to be pue : 
effect ? " he. Hi 
nationa 


9 

Jewish Frontier approves of the W V 
federated state planned by the Indian Nal) xem 
Congress. : 8 com 

“We should not underestimate the inter" Musli 
sensibilities of the eighty million Moslems 2) 
But it appears to us here that the defense Or 
rights do not require the atomization of such 38^ 
mic unit as India represents. (I stress the wor 
zation ” because the first partition would unco 
evoke local separatist tendencies). The Indian 
Congress plans to establish a unified Federat 
with a large degree of Self-Government for th 
dual provinces. It appears to us that this Pii 
tains a sound and democratic solution of Indi" 
lem. Should the program of the Congress, 
effect, the Moslems would control the ad 


Cond aces in India can thus counterbalance each other and 
turai he Federal Constitution can be planned in such, a 
OP anner as to provide effectively for the protection of 
h^ “ihe other small minorities." 

| The American monthly appears to us to be 
ever, on safe ground in observing: 

My « Certain indications point to the conclus thar 
follo the Moslem League ws being supported by the ritish 
Y administration which fears national unity in the coun- 

try and utilizes the new Hindu-Moslem tension to justify 

le are jits policy of leaving conditions as they were in England's 
re of (largest and most important Colony. It is entirely possi- 
nd Mable that relations between Hindus and Moslems Would 
s, a mbe much more normal today were it not for the “ third 
ngs ig side” which stimulates from London all those forces 
ve five that may strengthen ihe barriers and Serve to create 
) belor new compelition and ill will between the various parts 
eighty of the Indian population.” (Italics ours.—Ed., M. R.. 

: | o a 


the H 
ertai Hindu Mahasabha Does Not Want 
d wil! Favoured Treatment for Hindus 


erefore | f r ; a 
dent $. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his article on 
le—shw'"Two Parties" in Harijan (June 15, 1940): 


P The Hindu Mahasabha will no doubt want 


ower favoured treatment for Hindus including Hindu 
pop States.” The following telegram appeared in 
are ï the dailies with reference to this remark of 
nt fort Gandhiji’s : 

ey am. 

es les | 
n Mat 


and Pio, 


Bomsay, June 21. 


“The Hindu Mahasabha never wanted any favour- 
ed treatment for the Hindus whether as to the Legis- 
e ther Jatures or services or safeguards beyond: what is legiti- 
duism mately due to them either on princlple of population, 
terl'ipzenortion or merit, or any other national test, provided 


senguli applied equally to all,” observed Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
ition President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in course 
numbt of ` 


ol a statement to the Press on Gandhiji’s recent article 

ersa. in H arijam on “Two Parties" wherein he asserted that 

yo col the Hindu Mahasabha would no doubt want favoured 

are treatment for Hindus including Hindu States. 

abovê — Continuing Mr. Savarkar said, “If the Hindu Maha- 

D aote wants anything it is not favoured treatment for 
| he Himlus but to lay the axe at the root of pseudo- 

Exe of Gandhist Brand."—U. P. 

al 


| Many Congress leaders have unjustly 
D ed to pad treated the Hindu Mahasabha as 
imuna:! organization of the same kind as the 
terest ODO. à : 
E P League, which it is not. Literally it is 

communal organization no doubt, but it is 


oe e ee ee 
ni mationalistic in outlook and does not want 
r Hindus. 


any privilege fo 


he. 
1 N 


lected”? ? ie 
Tn the article on 


com B 35 CRAS 
a above CERE wo Parties” referred 


written, 


€ 
the Cong Muslim League is an organization which, like 
communal aq POPularly elected. But it is frankl 


ne Hindu ae to divide India two pa 
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: * Perpetuating British Rule” 


z 


ernment should come to terms with the Muslims 
depend upon Muslim aid. That would be one wi 
of settling the question but also of perpetuating Britis! 
rule." du 


The Congress is a democratically electe 
popular political organization. Its prima 


annas. 
and all India committees are elected. Ji has 
constitution. Its members have to accept its 
principles or creed. Js the Muslim League 
“popularly elected” “lke the Congress” 


Has it any list of members? How many mem 
bers does it possess ? T. 
Gandhiji says, “ That would be one way | 


7: 


of settling the question.” - What question? | 


Muslims and depended upon Muslim aid, th; 
would be a way “ of perpetuating British rul 
Undoubtedly that would be an endeavour 
perpetuate British rule. 
right. But he does not, of course, say or suggest 
that coming to terms with the Muslims and 
depending on Muslim aid would! actually result 
in perpetuating British rule. For nothing 
perpetuate British rule or any other fo 
rule. 


“ Agreement With All Parties” Not 
Necessary * To Take Delivery " : 
We wish to call attention to another c 
vation of Mahatma Gandhi in.his art 
“Two Parties.” In order that its full 
may be understood it is necessary to 
with its context. ; 


Private and public appeals are being mad 


mon purpose. J ‘ 
The British Government 
mon agreement, E th 


be strong enough t 
must be admitted, h: 
come to its "present | 


It is to the last sentence quoted above, 
which we have italicized, to which we wish to 
draw attention. 

Congress, including Mahatma Gandhi, have 
repeatedly said that there can be no Swaraj 
without Hindu-Muslim Unity. Such unity 
means that there must be an agreement with 
all Muslim bodies, including the Muslim League. 
But the Muslim League has no “ common pur- 
pose ” with the Congress. 


While we have always been in favour of 
not only Hindu-Muslim unity but also of unity 
in essentials among all communities, we have 
also held and still hold that Independence can 
be attained even without Hindu-Muslim or 

' without all-communities-unity, provided that 
there is some party sufficiently strong to win 
it. When Gandhiji says that “It is an illusion 
created by ourselves that we must come to an 
agreement with all parties before we can make 
any progress,” he seems to express a similar 
opinion. Or perhaps those Congressmen who 
are for Congress-Muslim unity at any cost will 

| explain Mahatmaji’s remark by saying that, 
though it is not necessary to come to an agree- 
ment with all parties, it ¿s necessary to come to 

an agreement with the Muslim League. 
It is not our object to. minimise the impor- 
- tance of Hindu-Muslim or any other communal 
^. unity. What we assert and have asserted 
repeatedly is that, while such unity is undoub- 
_tedly very valuable and every endeavour should 
"be made to attain it, it is not a sine qua non 
|! for the attainment of freedom and independence. 
If we say, we must carry the Muslims or any 
other community in our struggle for freedom i} 

At is to succeed, we give that community bar- 

- gaining power equivalent to a stranglehold on 

_ the freedom movement. We are decidedly 

. Opposed’ to giving anybody such stranglehold. 
e MEE EI I 


t thay be incidentally observed that 
ed-up pacts are not equivalent to real 


aulana Azad and ‘ Muslim League’ 
Ministers 


h the drift of Congress-President 
bul Kalam Azad’s pourparlers with 
Fazlal Huq, Chief minister of 
Sikander Hyat Khan, chief 
jab, has not been disclosed, 
the Maulana’s efforts a 
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& a 
made now for rapprochement with the Hi. 
Mahasabha lil the 
Mana . to sma 

5 j o painting 

Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Chief vinyl, ac 
7777 = and x 
Ministers . Frell 
The provincial Muslim chief ministers į M 


for promoting the war efforts of the Govermy The 
in every direction and all respects, as they myears o 
be. But while Mr. Jinnah is careful nggtins ol 
eive serious offence to the powers that be, 
would help the Government only if the MuiQueer 
League were accorded favoured party tre) 
ment. Hence there has been open disagrcem A : 
between him and the Muslim provincial qmilitary 
ministers. Under the circumstances can p Cong 


x bul J 
latter call themselves and be coñsidered Mu "AR 


League ministers ? | NE 
: : D and Mu 
Some prominent non-Bengah Muslmsy ad 


Calcutta have also criticized Maulvi A. K. Fatminoriti 


Huq. They are all Muslim Leaguers, howewnd the 
ments w 


ON s FE . Officers 
Original Manuscript of “ Ain-i-Akbari ” Ben 

ALLAHABAD, June 90, moved : 

f. m , and reli 

The Ain--Abbari written in by Abul Fazl, the Mines of 

known Minister of Emperor Akbar, which in its oriffawahas 
manuscript has been brought by Pandit Jawaharlal Ne) I 
from Kashmir, has now been added to the library: t 
the A-I. C. C. Office (Swaraj Bhawan). Pandit Nmary 

has presented it to the Library —U. P. scheme 
e $ Peng 
Unveiling of Statue of Rani Lakshmibai whole 


of Jhansi to” hav 
Juansi, June Weentre 

The death anniversary of Rani Laxmibai of Jetc., w 
was celebrated here yesterday by holding a public Hof Mr 
ing presided over by Mr. A. G. Kher and addresse | 
Shrimati Subhadra Devi Chowhan, M.I.A. a rep? 
Hindu Poetess. Later the statue of Rani Lux 
was unveiled.—4A. P. I. i 


Asia Preserved 
The Bengal Weekiy writes : 


The famous wall paintings from Central Asi 
exhibition in the Central Asian Antiquities Mu 
New Delhi. which were in danger of decay, o : 
the operation of salts existing in the material us% Hindus 
now assured of a long lease of life, thanks to & prof a m 
of preservation evolved by the Archeological Ch 
Government of India. 5 

This process, which is now being carried ou 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum in a special 
apparatus called “Humidity Chamber,” consists 
is called the application of a reverse humidity 
A number of panels bearing the paintings are 
on the sides of the Humidity Chamber with the 
surface inwards, while a relative humi ab 
is maintained inside. Wet paper pu 
outer | 


e Hy. the concentration of salts in the plaster & reduced 
fo small fraction. When this stage is reached, the 
aintings are taken off the chamber and coated with a 
Einyl acetate solution to strengthen the decayed surface 
and fix the colours. Finally, the surface is pressed down 
carefully with hot iron. á 

sters; More Tuan One Tuousanp Years Orp 

vemm; These wall paintings, which are more than 1,000 

ney myears old, were discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 

7 M ins of the ancient Buddhist shrines in Central Asia 

; a in course of his explorations during 1906-08 and 1913-16. 

I" [2 


 MuiQueer Hindu-M uslim Unity Scheme 
y tre WARDHAGANJ, June 19. 
groem A new scheme for Hindu-Muslim settlement on a 
ial chmilitary basis prepared by Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, Madras, 
ex-Congress President has been handed over to Maulana 
can ‘Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, here today by 
| Musi, A@harail Khan, Bar-at-Law, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
The scheme contemplated equal proportion of Hindu 
1; and Muslim Ministers at the centre and,in all provinces 
(SIS With additional Ministers being representatives of special 
K. Faiminorities in certain provinces like the Parsis in Bombay 
howevand the Sikhs in the Punjab. The Indian Army regi- 
ments will also have equal number of Hindu and Muslim 
«22 Officers and men in all ranks and regiments be con- 
l stituted on regional basis. The Cabinets will be re- 
9). moved by two-third votes. Freedom of personal laws 
ne 20. .23 À ; 
i dnd religious observance will be guaranteed. The out- 
, the Tines of the scheme have been handed over to Pandit 
5 i Ndawaharlal Nehru and Mrs. Naidu in Wardha.—U. P. 
ial NG s . 4 
libray, It does not appear from this brief sum- 
dit Nanary of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar's new-fangled 
scheme why the Muslims, who are very far from 
‘bat being numerically equal to the Hindus in the 
1001 whole of India or in most of the provinces, are 
to have the same number of ministers at the 
ne n centre and the provinces, and of military officers, 
of mec with the Hindus. Perhaps in the opinion, 
rest Mr. Iyengar the Muslims are so vastly 
E p MM to the Hindus in all non-numerical 
Lux»PeSpects, spiritual, moral, intellectual, physical, 
Ios ete., that it would be nothing short 
‘ f condescension on the part of the Muslims 
a b e to having merely an equal number oí 
- EE ers, military officers, ete., with the Hindus. 
le onan Provinces, e.g., Bombay, there are to 
A 1 anal ministers from minority commu- 
MA Tere d 9 even in a province like Bombay, 
pe wae dim vast majority of the population are 
US ; ey are to be reduced to the position 


m of a minority in the ministry. 


A grant has b 
o 

ad Fund A purchase of bullock-carts 
C tyres for rt 


various parts of the 
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will be given away at the forthcoming monsoon fair 
at Shonepur (Bihar), two at Rajkot and two at the 
next All-India Cattle Show in New Delhi. A 
Meanwhile progress is being made with the experi- 
mental construction of concrete trackway, especially de- 
signed to resist traffic of bullock-carts without pneuma- 
tic tyres. Five miles of such trackway is reported to 
have been already completed near Delhi, which will be 
one of the interesting exhibits at the annual session of — 
the Indian Road Congress to be held in Delhi in January, 
1941. É 
Experiments with bullock carts fitted with 
pneumatic tyres should be made entirely at the 
cost of the manufacturers of such tyres, as they 
will profit by their introduction and use. 
There is no reason why any portion of the 
Indian Road Fund should be diverted for such — 
purposes. Our roads are for the most part 
kutcha village tracks, and bullock carts ply on 
them for the most part. It makes no material 
difference to these roads—if they can be called 
roads at all, what kind of rims the wheels of 
carts plying on them have. Moreover, our 
peasantry, who are the majority of those who | 
use bullock carts, are too poor to go in for bul- 
lock carts with pneumatic tyres. E 
Every pie of the Indian Road Fund should - 
be devoted to the construction of pucca roads of 
some approved variety. fh 


WA de pr Bute 


Acharya Kripalani on the Cry for 
Coalition Cabinets 

Writing on “ Confusing “Issues, ” 
Kripalani says : 


“The League demand for Coalition Cabin 
not an emergency artifice.” He adds that it is me 
an extension of the pernicious principle of se 
electorates, which itself was anti-democratic and 
national. The Muslim League had no chance whate 
of becoming the majority on the basis of co 
franchise and form cabinets. : 

Analysing at length the question of Coali 
nets in the provinces, Archarya Kripalani sa; 
while the Congress viewed all problems fr 
national and politico-economie points of vie 
lim League and the Hindu Mahasabha w 
and communal organisations, participatin 
Political and economic considerations: would 
such a party only so far as they were 
religious faith. 

“Such communal and religiou 
not recognised in any democracy as na 
parties, even though they may 
and programmes purely on — 
Their function at most is to safe 
minority rights.” ; 


Acha 


| addition to trying to safeguard minority 
| rights in a few provinces ! 

National Governments, Acharya Kripalani continues, 
|| could be formed only in times of grave emergencies 
|| but even in such Governments political parties do not 
| join with communal parties nor is Cabinet unity sacri- 
| ficed for the purpose. The majority party takes in the 
|- members of the minority groups of its own free will 
but it does not allow any minority party a practical 
| veto over its decisions. All these principles are violated 
| when a demand for coalition is made in the provinces 
and the centre with a communal organisation like the 
| Muslim League. 
| Concluding, Acharya Kripalani says that formation 
| of Coalition Cabinets would complete the confusion now 

being experienced by the country as a result of com- 

munal electorates. Separate electorates were introduced 
| in the name of unity and solidarity in India and “now 
| communal Cabinets are sought to be introduced for the 
'same high purpose of which both the Muslim League 
and the Government have given very tangible and 
conclusive proofs—the League by advocating the vivi- 
section of India and the Government by refusing to 
| grant self-determination even in the hour of its greatest 
i), peril"—A. P. i 


Bengal Provincial Text Book Committee 


No one should be made a member of a text 
book committee who is not himself a literary 
man or who has not at least a literay turn of 
mind. But in the Bengal Provincial Text Book 
Committee 11 members are officials out of a 

total of 26. Officials everywhere are a very small 
‘section of the educated public, and every 
educated man is neither a litterateur nor gifted 
with a literary bent of mind. So it is rather 
surprising that the Government of Bengal, or 
rather the Bengal ministry, have made 11 
officials members of a body of 26 whose distinc- 
tive qualification should be of a literary 
character. Out of the 15 non-officials again 4 
|: are retired officials. So in the committee it is 
really the official element which predominates. 
It is well known that, though the Hindus 
are somewhat smaller in number in the pro- 
. vinee of Bengal than the Muslims, the vast 
majority of our students, of our educated men 
d of our authors and other literary men are 
dindus. But in the Bengal Provincial Text 
Book Committee, out of the 15 non-official 
bers only 5 are Hindus and out of the total 
ber of 26 members, official and non-official, 
‘al number of Hindus is said not to exceed 


— 
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done, all the absurd and unjust things done 
the Committee would be seen to be a E of 


consequence of its personnel. hat, evi 

hould [: 
* Marsh's Seedless ” Grape Fruit Wes 
Cultivation In Sind | Own 


KanacHI, June 1, o posi[ 
Introduced 25 years ago, Sind now dominates ote? Inte! 


provinces in the cultivation of high quality grape f :040. T 
known as “ Marsh’s seedless.” Yrecisely 

A large plantation has been established ap p°CO™? 
Government fruit farm at Mirpurkhas while its cul aeut | 
tion is being rapidly extended in the district and bud! eee Ü 
plants are issued to zemindars in thousands every x e ju: 
Írom the farm. 4 MEET 

Number of facilities have been announced by lions : 


Agricultural Department to encourage the cultivatbtivitie: 
to intensify its cultivation. = kentan 

The income per acre is estimated to be Rs. the me 
while the cost of cultivation is taken at Rs. 80 leavind ihe 
a fair margin of,Rs. 400 per acre. | The 

On account of its delicious taste, the fruit is mpaintain 
popular all over India, and large quantities are béion in j 


exported to other provinces—A. P. | Th 
* Eat More Fruit” yaluab! 


y ever 
The National Planning Committee hw | 
asked the people of India to “eat more frutVhy 1 
which the doctors have been telling them!) Ttg 
years past. In order to be able to carry the wo 
these instructions, they should, as a condi «yy, 
precedent, grow more fruit. We have seen alitopped 
how Sind has been doing its bit in this respdone all 
The Panjab has been making earnest efforts od s 
grow more fruit. Bombay grows certain varieDezaner 
of mango. So does Madras. In the U. P. guautocati 
are grown in large quantities and exported. oe 
neighboring provinces. Some districts of Bike adv, 
are famous for their mangoes and litehf the 1 
Maldah and a few other districts of Benin be s 
grow good mangoes. ‘The Himalayan slomeni t 


£ nob] 
included in the province of Bengal, 3 E 
Q 


santra. Pistachios, almonds, walnuts, por 
granates, etc., are exported by the N-W.§ 
Province. It is not our intention to giv? %; 
exhaustive and accurate list. It is enough itt à 
have succeeded in indieating that nume 
kinds of fruit are and| can be grown in Int 
If their cultivation be extended and ar 
ments made for cheap internal export, the 1^3 
of our people can be fully met. 


International Labour Office at Geneva 
To Maintain Full Normal Activity 


j SIMLA 
ving the recommendations lai 


A 
Golpear Hara 


gency committee, 


e E 


dd fody of the International Labour Office has decided 
EUM even during the period of the war, the I. L. O. 
hould endeavour to maintain the fullest possible acti- 
rity and function in its present premises at Geneva, 
inless this proves impossible. 
Owing to the war situation, it has been necessary 
o posipone the sessions of the Governing Body and 
po he International Labour Conference scheduled for June, 
Ne ot040. The direction, however, is convinced that it is 
ape itecisely at a time when interns toe ‘Meetings are 
ecoming more infrequent and communications more 
i at tineult that the work of the I. L. O. at Geneva and of 
S culi. representatives abroad assumes increased importance. 
d budi, is just in these circumstances that the I. L. Office 
very fust continue to remain a world centre of information 
m labour and social problems, that the various publi- 
d by tutions of the office must be continued, and that all such 
ulüvtetivities as are not hindered by the war should be 
Dnintained unimpaired. This view is strongly held by 
3. the me®uber States, and in particular by Great Britain 
30 leavind ihe U. S. A. 

The Indian branch of the I. L. ©. will therefore 
it js mpaintain its activities unimpaired and continue to func- 
are bdion in its office at New Delhi —A. P. 

The International Labour Office has done 
valuable work. Its decision to function normal- 
y even during war time, if it may, is welcome. 
oe ha 
: frui y Italy Declared War 


hem!  Italy’s reasons for declaring war were, in 
arry the words of Mussolini : 


onditi “Western plutocratic democracies have always 
n abdtopped the march of the Italian people. Italy has 
respelone all it possibly can to arrest this horrible war. 
forts oday, we have decided to confront the risks and sacri- 
E quies of the war. We are resolved to fight on the 
vall*Saugnental and Sea F rontiers, where our people are 
. guavultocating.” 
orted!; .. We are going to war against the plutocratic and 
f pile2ctionary democracies of the West, who have hindered 
yit advance and often threatened the existence even 
lU the Italian people. Events in quite recent history 
Benan be summarised in these words,—half promises, con- 
| sloptent threats, blackmail and finally as a crown to this 
1 feeble edifice the League siege of fifty-two States.” 
^N | 5 
wing!) These reasons, supposing they are true, 
limališisted when Germany plunged Europe into 
orale Nar. Why did not Mussolini then declare 
d call à * Because he wanted to avoid “ the risks 
| pone aces of the war” as much as possible 
NDS a some of its spoils at the least sacri- 
ive ee Possible under the circumstances. He 


Germany wt : 
às on the joda nen he thought that Hitler 
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nt of becoming victorious un~. 


Abyssintarukenskugstolige 


Britain and France ought to have helped 
Abyssinia but did not. Friends of freedom all 
over the world can complain of British and 
French inaction in this regard, but Mussolini 
cannot make a grievance of it. On the con- 
trary, he ought to have been grateful for the 
inaction of Britain and France. 

It is not true that the Italian people are 
suffocating. If it were true it would mean that 
Italy was raore densely populated than, say, 
Great Britain, Belgium, or Holland. But the 
area of Great Britain is 89,041 square miles. 
and in 1931 its population was 43,176,621. The 
areas of Belgium and Holland are 11,775 and 
12,692 squire miles respectively and their 
populations 8,299,940 and 8,474,506 respectively. 
The area of Italy is 119,714 and its population 
42,527,561. These figures show that Great 
Britain, Belgium and Holland are much moré 
densely populated than Italy, but they do not 
complain of being suffocated. Nor can Italy, 
complain of lack of foreign dependencies. The 
colonies and dependencies it possesses are men- 
tioned below with their areas and populations. 


Dependengjes Area Population 
Colony o: Eritrea 45,754 600,573 
Italian Somaliland 194,000 1,021,572 
Libya 420,500 . 
Aegean Islands 770 * 105,039 
Abyssinia 3,50,000 7,600,000 D 


In these dependencies a much bigger area 
than that of Italy herself is fit for colonization 
and settlement by Italians. Their agricultural, — 
forest and mineral resources are immense. 

In the course of a broadcast from London 
on the 10th of June when Italy declared wan i 
Mr. Duff Cooper, Minister of Information, 
said : DE 

“Mussolini has timed the blow with charaeteristi 
cowardice and treachery. It will be remembered fo 
generations ay one of the vilest things in- histo 
Mussolini had waited for more than nine months un 
France had fought desperately against, great odds. 
last an oppor;unity to stab an old friend in the b 
in an hour oi that friend's greatest peril had pr 
too strong a temptation for Mussolini to resist." 

In her struggle for independence in the last cen 
she was assisted at every turn both by Great Br 
and France. It was French soldiers and not I 
who drove Austrians out of Italy. du usrre d 


On the 11th June, Mr. Attlee, Li 
Seal, said in the House of Commons. 
course of a war statement : 

“ Never b3fore in history can a decisio 
a nation in War been taken so wanto 
little excuse. There is no quarrel b 


the British and French peoples. Since w 
nation we have never fought ae 


hand when Ityly so long 


tiéieFiaridweor soup 


* 
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become a united nation it was British sympathy and 
help and French arms that enabled here to attain her 
desires. Great Britain and France have always been 
prepared to consider any real grievances, that Italy 
might feel and right up to this declaration lof war have 
sought in every way to prevent war spreading to the 
Mediterranean. They have been patient under every 
kind of violation and abuse." 


Continuing. Mr. Attlee said: 


* Why then has Italy- declared war? I say for 
completely sordid and material motives, because Mus- 
solini thinks he sees chance of securing some spoils at 
the expense of Western democracies now they are at 
grips with the brute forces of Germany. Mussolini uses 
the argument of the jackal, which fancies the possibility 
of getting some scraps from another beast’s victim. He 
puts forward the argument of a petty sneak thief, who 
hopes to rifle the pockets of the murderer’s victim. ‘This 
is an ignoble role that Mussolini has chosen for the 
Great Italian people. which has made such splendid 
contribution to European civilisation in the past. 

“False to the finest traditions of the Roman 
Empire, which laid the foundations of law and order 
ia Europe, false to Christian faith, false to the heritage 
‘of culture of renaissance and betraying men of Risorgi- 
mento, who struggled for freedom, Mazzini, Garibaldi. 
Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, men, who made Italy 
a free nation, Italians are now to aid German bar- 
barians in their attack upon civilisation. 

“France, whose arms freed Italy *from German, 
domination is now stabbed in the back by the descen- 
dants of the men she freed. Britain is to be attacked 
in the hope that from her destruction Mussolini may 
get some pickings for his new Roman Empire.” 


A Probable Result of Italy’s 
Belligerency 


If Britain finally comes out victorious in 
this war, as we hope and. believe she will, one 
probable result may be the regaining of inde- 
pendence by Abyssinia. Thus good may come 
out of evil. 


* Too-Few Children" A Cause of 
France's Defeat 

"Two few children, too few arms, 
too few  allies"—this is Marshal Petain's 
summing up of the causes of France's defeat. 
He does not say how France, was out-generaled. 


5 


He does not refer to the grave strategical mis- 


takes committed by the French high command 


ich practically led to the encirclement of the 
d troops in Flanders and the north of France 


wl 
A 


and the loss of.all their arms and ammunition, 


were the cause of the colossal military 


not makeca 
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tion than France at the end of the las 


preparations. In saying that France hag! 
few allies, Marshal Petain was unjust : 
Britain. In this war she has all along b 
her best for France and is prepared to qu WER 
even after the surrender of Marshal n bet ! 
Government to Germany. poen 
But it is not our intention to discus hy 
the causes of France's defeat. We wish to - e : 
attention to one of the causes mentioned Wi ation 
Marshal, namely, “too few children.” bos 
It is not children who fight a matr Ital 
battles. It is adults who do so. But ujncrea: 
children are born in a country in sufüthough 
numbers, there cannot be a sufficient numthan t 
of adults. 705 re 
All the world knew, and France, toe: Ty 
have known, that Germany would haveyoom i 
revenge for .her humiliation in the last gabove. 
war. So, she was one of the countries in WFranc« 
a premium was put on marriage and large french 
lies. Hence the population of Germany haslof oth 
increasing satisfactorily. Owing to the inadians . 
ing mechanization of armies, the 1Canad 
numerical strength of armies may seem ti, T 
of not very great importance. But if a nPetain 
has a big mechanized army, its enemy mpleasu 
must also have an equally big and equnot lil 
mechanized army. But machines require!fTe ur 
to use them. That shows that mechasghildrc 
tion does not make man-power of no valuPo the 
does not displace or replace man-powe Vances 
increases the effectiveness of man-power. Vus 
nation has 10,000 tanks and 20,000 aeroplanin, TI 
must also have fighters to use them. It is P 
men without machines are no match for b 


d 


; À ear i eopl 
in mechanized divisions. But machines p E 
without men to use them are of no value. | In 


Germany could bring to the field las pal 
more machines and more men to use tlie bojq E 
France. This was due not only to the fact j | 


the German Reich had a much larger pf 7 enc] 


war but also to the fact that, since the € 
that war in 1919, Germany has been incl 
her population at a much faster rate (of non 
France. More men have grown up to māli — Si 
in Germany than in France since the last 
Let us take the surplus of births over 
in some recent years in Germany and. 


according to the Statesman’s Year-book i Square 
: nh spit 


SunPLus or BrrtHs over DEATHS — 


France 
1931 
1932 


> had’ For decades France has had almost a 
oe igtationary population. For imstance, in 1931 
ong E. was 41,834,923, in 1936 it was only 41,905,908. 
diphat has not been the case with Germany. To 
Pets revent any one from assuming that there is 
. more elbow-room in Germany than in France, 
liscu nd hence Germans are increasing faster, it 
A tols necessary to state that the density of popu- 
ied Ylation in Germany is 363 per square mile, 
whereas it is 197 in France. The populations 
1 natof Italy, Holland and Belgium also have been 
Jut Wincreasing at faster rates than that of France 
| Sufitthough their density per square mile is greater 
t nuhan that of France, namely, 355-2, 667-7, and 
705 respectively. 
toe, w 
have room in France than in the countries mentioned 
last fabove. Why then are there too few children in 
S in WFrance? It is not that the fecundity of the 
arge french people is comparatively lower than that 
y hastof other people naturally. The French Cana- 
ie inadians are increasing not more slowly than other 
the 1Canadians, rather they are increasing faster. 
em t The fact is, as mentioned by Marshal 
f amPetain, the French people have become too 
ny nipleasure-loving. French women in general do 
d eqinot like to bear children and. French fathers 
quire fre unwilling to take the trouble to bring up 
aecharehildren, to the extent that other peoples do so. 
) value they use corte sceptiie methods and contri- 
ower, vances, more than other peo y 
wer, birth of children, ee A 
oplanty,. The patriotism, valour and tenacity of the 
Tt is i rench soldiers have extorted the respect and 
$ fol ation of the world. But the French 
ines mo e In general seem to have become decadent 
PO. a E " be heading for national suicide. 
| TEN a hate run it is not bullets so much 
Noid ees that enable nations to survive and 
T eir heads high. 


i D rench Defeat [n Spite- of Big Empire 
la A man may have a big body and large 


mbs. But if his nerve centre or his heart 


goes wron 2 . / 
Of no use to He big body and large limbs are 


Similar has b 
r empire, 


The colonies and ae : 
E : dependencies of France 
ncluding Morocco) have an area of 4,617,579 


quare miles . w A 
In spite qM a population of 64,916,975. 


mim, c.c Government have had to capitulate 
y ° Capitulation of France rim 

Ee sympathise with Trance in t 
UPS calamity which bas overtaken. T 


een the case with France and 
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These figures show that there is more elbow- 


vast resources and man-power, 


The surrender of the Petain Govi ie 
without consultation with and without E 
sent of Britain, France's great ally, is no 
a breach ‘of faith. But sitting safely 
quiet of a study in a country remote from 
scene of the war, we have not the hea 


judge France harshly in the day of her gre 


humiliation and misfortune. 5 
; cae 
Innumerable Frenchmen, in France and 


re 


abroad, and innumerable non-French residents 
of France’s colonies and dependencies have fel 
the shame of the capitulation. Many of then 
have expressed the opinion that it was neith 
wise nor indispensably necessary. 
Lonpon, June 23. 

Broadcasting in French in the European news 
night, General De Gaulle, Chief of Military Operations 
in the Reynaud Cabinet, said, the French Government 
had no right to surrender to the enemy and that a 
tice would be not only capitulation but “submission 
slavery.” 1 

General De Gaulle said : = 

“The French Government after having asked 
armistice now know the conditions dictated the 
enemy. The effect of these conditions would t 
French land, sea and air forces would be complete 
demobilised and that our arms would be surrende 
and the territory of France wholly occupied am > 
French Government would fall under the depen 
of Germany and Italy. There are many Frenchmi 
who would not accept either capitulation. or 
France has undertaken not to lay down 5 
in agreement with her Allies. So long as 
continue the war, her Government has not the rigl 
surrender to the enemy. A bad military system. 
committed in the conduct of operations, defeatist 
of the Government during these recent combats made 
us lose the battle of France, but there re am t ^ 
the vast Empire, an intact fleet and much gold. Tt 
remain to us Allies whose resources are i 
'There remain to 


wherever they are and by whatever means 
It is. therefore, necessary to group, whereve 
be done. the greatest possible French 
which will be gathered: together in mil 
means to produce armaments sh 
wherever there are any such. I w 
national task in England. I iny 
sailors and airmen of the Frenek 
touch with me; I invite all Fr 
remain free to listen to me an A 
France, free in honour."— Reuter. 
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regret that the French Government at Bordeaux had 
accepted the terms dictated by Germany and Italy. 

His Majestys Government could not think that 
such terms would have been accepted by any Govern- 
ment which had freedom to think for itself. The 
acceptance by the Bordeaux Government of the terms 
dictated by the enemy meant that the French Empire, 
Frenchmen and French resources would be used against 
the Allies and all French materials and resources would 
pass into enemy hands. s 

His Majesty’s Government were determined to con- 
tinue the fight and still hoped that victory would be 
theirs and when that victory came they would use it 
for the liberation of France and Frenchmen. 

His Majesty's Government appealed to all French- 
men no matter where they were who loved the freedom 
of France, not to help the enemy but to aid the efforts 
of Allies who were working for their liberation.—Reuter. 

On the 25th June Mr.. Churchill made an- 

otlier statement—a long one, to the same effect 
substantially. 
- he surrender of King Leopold of Belgium 
was a great blow to the Allies. The surrender 
of France is a still greater blow to Britain. 
"But she must and will go on fighting till victory 
has been won. 


China Again In Difficulties 


China having been deprived of her own 
‘ports by Japan, had to overcome difficulties in 
importing arms and other requirements of 
| - warfare, She overcame these difficulties jn 
part by importing them via Burma and Indo- 
ina. Finding that France had hecome very 
, Japan demanded that France should stop 
transit through French Indo-China of all 
r materials meant for China. France has 
to agree to this demand. Ignoring France's 
liance Japan has made naval and other 
Dovements and arrangements “to cut off by 
orce" supplies to China through Indo-China. 
t is not known whether Britain would agree 
‘stop Chinese import of war materials 
‘ough Burma. Should she do so, China would 
to depend on her own manufacturing 
es, perhaps slender, and on supplies from 
through Soviet Russia. 

However, we hope and trust that, as the 
e are a great and resourceful nation, they 
e able somehow to overcome their fresh 
Ities and win their way to ultimate vic- 
d the complete liberation of their country. 
l head of India's medical 
a reported to have said that China 


the | ble to kee 
fight for freedom so long js Gud 


things, to their very great numeri- 
"Their casualties have been counted 
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by hundreds of thousands. 


lousa But they 
never had to complain, like Marshal Petain, of, 


| 
have, zh 


pconon 


“ too few children.” That they have not become 
| 


addicted to the use of contraceptives has been! 

a great blessing. If the Chinese had been ‘oll 
numerically small nation, they could not hag Oc? 
held out against Japan even if equally well armed Li 
with the Japanese. Finland's fate proves thiab 9n 
fact. The Finns were superior to the Russian; Perba] 
as fighters. "They were well armed too. Buis ent 


their numerical inferiority compelled them tg small 
yield. to pay 
studen 

Man Power Needed For Other Than E88 
War Purposes ‘hood, | 
It is not because we have’ any likiag for a 
men being used as cannon-fodder that we have of tak 


been laying stress on the importance of man-j of, bei 
power. Our point of view is that, when men | 
are under the necessity of fighting, it is ani 
advantage to have a very large population to 
draw upon for recruits. : niketa 

But a large population is an advantage! life wl 
for productive and creative purposes also. A and e 
large population ensures an abundant supply! T 
not only of workers but of consumers, too. The good 
industrial nations of Europe cannot consume all! 
that they produce. They have, therefore, tol 
reduce foreign peoples to either political or 
economic subjection or both forms of sub- 
Jection to find consumers for their goods. „Big 
producing nations need not be guilty of such un-| handi 
righteous and immoral conduct. They -can the R 
themselves consume most of what they produc): — T 
and supply their surplus produce and manw! predo 
factures, if any, to other nations by friendly) natior 
arrangement, x So w 

China is not merely fighting. She has been| We ou 
developing and utilising her agricultural and) and r 
mineral resources and promoting all her hand, How 
crafts. Her exports. are increasing—not to) by pr 
subject peoples in dependencies but to suci! Work 
great and independent countries as the Unite! ® pro 
States of America. - per tj 


for si 
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May India never be under the necessiti There 
of using her immense man-power for war pur at Sa 
poses! She requires her vast population t S 
develop her cultivable areas and her fores! 20 ed 
meneral and vet and maritime resources tt Hee 

e full. í at w were a, "9ndi 
equitable distribution of all Qui c S QS. d 
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have, is both harmful and unnecessary from the 
ain, Of; economic point of view. 
eCOM, 
S been, Mes 
een ECollege At Santiniketan 
avg Like other colleges in Bengal, the college 
armeg Santiniketan opens its new session this month. 
i: thigat d s it is the only college in Bengal which 
Issians Per RUN residential. And as it is also a 
But Ji college, it is practicable for the professors 
em um 3 ay attention to the individual needs of the 
pur 'There are various other advantages. 

Though there are villages in the neighbour- 
hood, Santiniketan is & village by itself. Those 
who live there haye the advantage of breathing 
ag for ynpolluted fresh air in the midst of rural scenery, 
> have) of taking long walks on the country side, and 
ml-of being influenced by the changing seasons of 
| menthe years, during which there are the unique 
is an seasonal festivals, creations of the genius of 
ion to) Rabindranath Tagore. Though a village, Santi- 
niketan provides all those amenities of town 
life which are really required for health, culture 
and efficiency. 

There are not many colleges which have so 
good a library as there is at Santiniketan. 

Visva-bharati offers facilities not merely 
for such education as is required for passing 
university examinations. Its Kalabhavan, 
School of Art, teaches painting and modelling 
undes the Master, Nandalal Bose. Many 
handicrafts are taught at Sriniketan, the seat of 
the Rural Reconstruction Department. 

That leads us to observe that, India being 
Predominantly a country of villages, the Indian 
nation lives in our rural huts and cottages. 
So when we speak of “nation-building” work 
been) We ought to understand by it work for reviving 
| and oe Teconstructing village life for the most part. 
jandi- Tow that is to be done is taught at Sriniketan 
t k a precept and example. - Rural reconstruction 

sa um 18 absolutely necessary, particularly for 
nite conce like Bengal where only 73 persons 

a ousand live in towns and 927 in villages. 

at S AIe opportunities for rural social service 
quuniketan and Sriniketan. 

an Joe is also the home of Sikshasatra, 

i by doin onal institution where the pupils learn 

4 handie- s, T Making things by following some 
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t Santiniket : 2 
ha iketan there is also a Sangit- 
na E School of Music for teaching Indian 
ors ental and vocal music. Rabindranath 
here gene eminent as a Maker of Music. 
| niketan his songs so well taught as at 
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In addition to the education which | 
necessary for university examinations, 
the students of Santiniketan College may 
by arrangement take advantage of other 
educational" and cultural facilities provided 
by Visva-bharati. 

(n the course of his conversation with the 
Japanese philanthropist Kagawa Mahatma 
Gandhi said, “Santiniketan is India.” In 
whatever other senses Mahatmaji may have 
made this remark, it is true in the sense that. 
young men and women come to Santiniketan 
for education of various kinds from all parts of 
India. Hence Santiniketan is a place for rubb- 
ing off provincial angularities and becoming 
truly Indian. It provides also for means of 
contact with the great Chinese nation through 
Chinese studies at Cheena-Bhavan. 3 

The learning and culture of ancient and _ 
medieval India can be studied at Vidya-Bhavan 
under the great savant, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen. - 
Sastri, M.A. T 3 

Above all, there is the great privilege of | 
living near Rabindranath Tagore, coming into 
contact with him and studying the great litera- 
ture created by him under competent guidance. — 

Colleges are usually judged by examina- 
tion results. In this respect, -too, Santiniketan 
College can hold its head high. This year it — 
sent up 40 students to the T.A., 1Se, and ^. 
B.A. examinations, of whom all but two passed. - 
At the All India Debating Competition Miss | 
Lila Eappen of Santiniketan stood first alon 
with a young man hailing from the Punj 

In sports Santiniketan holds a 
place among the educational institutions — 
Bengal. 
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A Tamil Translation of “ Krishnakanta's 
Will” 

The Madras Guardian (June 2 
contains a notice of a Tamil "tr 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel 
kanter Will” (“Krishnakanta’s Will”) 
not said whether the translation is 
original Bengali or from an Eng 
tion of it which appeared some 
The Modern Review. It appe& 
that Krishnakanta has becom 
in Tamil. Is it because 
in Tamil? -We do not 
name in the ir 
‘Bhramar(a)’ is th 
black bee. In 
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Resolutions of Forward Bloc Conference 
` At Nagpur 


Hindusthan Standard (June 22, 1940) has 

published a communication from ifs ‘own cor- 

j respondent’ at Nagpur containing the text of 

| the resolutions passed at the Forward Bloc 

| Conference held last month at Nagpur. The 

| first two paragraphs _of the communication, 

| printed below give the gist of the main reso- 
lutions. 


Nagpur, June 21. 

“This Conference therefore resolves that in order 
to win independence for India as soon as possible and 
in order to preserve it the following steps be taken : 
(a) the struggle launched at Ramgarh be intensified 
and further widened in its scope under the slogan “ All 
power to Indian people," (b) steps be taken to pro- 
mote and develop national unity in as many directions 
as possible, (c) steps be taken to organize Citizens 
Defence Corps on a non-party basis and independently 
of Government for maintaining harmony and solidarity 
‘among Indian people themselves, (d) measures be taken 

- to establish panchayets in every locality. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloe be 
empowered to take necessary steps to meet any emer- 
gency or unforeseen circumstances that may arise in 
future.” 


Coastal Service Battery 


d Recruitment for the Bengalee Coastal 
| Defence Battery is practically complete. The 
first batch of gunners Kas left for Ambala for 
— training. The young recruits have been com- 
plimented by military officers as excellent 
material. They were given a hearty send-off 
< at the Howrah station by Sir N. N. Sirear and 
Some other prominent citizens and presented 
with suitable gifts by members of the Ladies? 
Committee, 


|. Gandhiji on the Merits of Non-violent 
— Resistance 


_ Inthe course of an article on 
Combat Hitlerism” Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
Harijan (June 22, 1940): 


As against this imagine the state of Europe today 
i ` Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians. the French 
and he English had all said to Hitler, “you need not 
your scientific preparation for destruction. We 
3 eet your violence with non-violence. You will 
therefore be able to destroy our non-violent army with- 
out | battleships and airships.’ It may be retorted 
the only difference would be that Hitler would 
> got without fighting what he has gained after a 
it, Exactly. The History of Europe would 
e been written differently. Possession might 
ight) have been then taken under non-violent 
s it has been taken now after perpetration 
5: s. Under non-violence only those 
who had tréined themselves 
e, but without killing an: e 
ie CC-0. In Public Domain. | 
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ne ku iglgPeeiscauidunatabe a fait accompli at a 


and without bearing malice towards anybody. à ; fi 
say that in that case Europe would have added Seve Qus. 
inches to its moral stature. And in the end I ex mon-Vvi 
it is the moral worth that will count. All else is drog Europ 
a : 3 j, g 

We have a sincere desire to have faith LE. 
thoroughgoing ahimsa. We honour Mahatm,° ie 
for his wholesouled adherence to ahimsa, thoy PI 67^ 


: : zl "has nc 
we are not thoroughgoing ahimsàáists. Our co f 
ments on the efficacy of ahimsa, do not, then, dm 
fore, proceed from captiousness. |requ 


We admit that if the nations named jun 
Gandhiji had acted in the non-violent way st e 
gested by him there might have been or woul P Re 
have been (we are not sure which) less blood V s ' 
shed than what the present European war lid ed 
caused. But we are not sure that such nog oo 
violent resistance would have enabléd ue 


3 S EA 5 ES [) 
nations to maintain their freedom and indepen conjoi 
dence, which many people value more highll vere 
than life or a whole skin. | prevai 
As regards Europe adding several incid vetort 
to its moral stature by non-violent resistang impos 
we confess we doubt if a person who u& of arr 
physical force, including armed force, in defent of M: 
of his liberty and life and of those of his D& or exi 
and dear ones and countrymen is necesseril S 
morally inferior to a non-violent resister i that ; 
all circumstances. But let us assume thé plood: 
forcible resistance is always and under 9 antici 
circumstances ethically inferior to non-violet) Shah 
resistance. And let us also admit, what W resisti 
believe to be true, that it is moral wortheh) bloco 
counts and that all else is dross. have 
We have said above that we are not st! Mode 
if national freedom and independence can l| 
preserved by non-violent resistance to th 
aggression of enemies like Hitler and Mi ] 
hordes. Enemies like these would not r6 
satisfied with merely taking possession ! 
things. They would put an end to the freedof 
of their subjects; for without the destructiol 
of their liberty material possessions would 0 
be safe in the hands of the enemy. | 
The Congress repeats year after year fro 
a thousand platforms that subjection has ruin? 
India spiritually, culturally, politically a 
economically. Professor Seeley has observ 
that “submission to a foreign yoke is one í 
the most potent causes of national deterior 
tion.” What the Congress means by spiriti 
and cultural ruin and what Professor Seelé 
means by national deterioration connote, amo% 
other things, moral degradation. So, if Eu 
could not maintain its freedom and indep 
dence by non-violent resistance, the additi i 
to its moral stature by the adoption of nof] > 


a 
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nce, to prove that the adoption of 


JE 

E a ng. He , . e ENDS. 
A sere eni resistance would have raised. 
I exp RON- moral condition permanently or for 


iM x Ye 
is dros Europe S 


^j long period, one must prove that the adoption 
a 5 


faith ; [ such means would have enabled Europe to 
hatm? serve its freedom and independence. That 
) thou has not yet been proved. 


'ur con In order to prove his thesis Mahatmaji 
t, they equires the fulfilment of a condition prece- 
5 


eng namely, the recourse to non-violent 
med lune by thé Czechs, the Poles, the 
ray SU S vegians, the French and the English. One 


T woul à a ahimsaist, thoroughgoing or partial, 
s blog Vio eet part try to prove the efficacy of 
war hi med resistance by requiring the fulfilment of 
ch nor »nother,conditionsprecedent, namely, the arming 
éd th the teeth of all the nations and their acting 
epa (o GE. He would say that if this condition 
— highj were fulfilled, these nations would certainly 

; prevail against Hitler. The ahimsaist might 
P inche retort that the fulfilment of this condition was 
istante impossible or extremely unlikely. The advocate 
9 ug of armed force might rejoin that the fulfilment 
defen! of Mahatmaji’s condition was also impossible 
HS Ne or extremely unlikely. i : 
essaril So the only thing which can be asserted is 


Even this 
| anticipation may sometimes be falsified. Nadir 
| Shah massacred the non-fighting and non- 


hat W resisting civilian population of Delhi in cold 
thath] bloc. In modern times scientific inventions 


| have vastly increased the power of destruction. 
! Modern aggressors have made the most ruthless 
Use of such power by killing far greater num- 
| ets of non-fighting and non-resisting civilian 
| Populations in many European countries and 
Ha China than were ever killed by Tamerlane, 
hengis han and Nadir Shah combined. 
f We have already said that it may be 
admitted that non-violent resistance would 
í Bus less bloodshed than armed resistance. 
m the numbers of deaths in battle are not the 
rH Y deaths caused by the subjugation of one 
ruin people by another. Vastly greater numbers of 
M ia me die of famines, inanition and epidemics 
d mailman are. And deaths due to famine, 
Oi Sübje a lon and epidemics are far greater in 
erior P0 countries than in free self-ruling countries, 
iri mne 1m order to prove the efficacy: of non- 
j resistence it ene” and its superiority to armed 
| the M W 1$ not sufficient merely to show that 
j| latter ith Involves less bloodshed than the 
: aportant as also to be shown, and it is more 
SU jon to show, that the former can avert 
n to a foreign yoke which is the cause 


EL 
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ready indicated that it has not been proved that 
non-violent resistance can prevent subjection 
to the foreign yoke. 

All armed warfare is not Hitlerism. When 
the War of American Independence was fought, 
neither party was guilty of Hitlerism. The 
victorious American colonies, now the U. S. A, - 
and defeated Britain have not nursed feelings 
of mutual hatred. They are good friends now. 

Force used by men like Hitler and his 
hordes in an unjust, unrighteous and cruel 
manner can and should be overcome by superior 
force applied in accordance with the dictates 
of reason, conscience (sense of right and wrong 
and justice) and humanity. After brute force 
has been thus overcome, those who used it 
should be treated with justice and generosity, 
without any attempt to humiliate them or to 
take revenge. This is not impossible. 


Deenabandhu Andrews Memorial 


The sponsors of the Deenabandhu Andrews - 
Memorial rightly observe that his memory can 
be best perpetuated “by promoting true and 
lasting peace between India and Great Britain 
as independent nations and through their joint 
efforts, universal peace. 

“But this work of reconciliation must find concrete 
form in some centre from which his influence can radiate. ; 

“There could be no better memorial to him than > - 
that the place where he found his spiritual home and 
greatest human inspiration, should be so endowed as 
to enable it to fulfil his high hopes for it unhampered 


by the constant financial anxiety with which it is now 
burdened.” 1 


We fully agree. iss 

The full carrying out of the programme of - 
the memorial outlined by the sponsors (A 
Kalam Azad, S. K. Datta, M. K. Gandhi, M. 
Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehr 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and Bishop Foss Wi 
cott) will require according to their esti 
a fund of at least Rs. 500,000 (£40,000 
programme has four items: (1) “Em 
the permanence of the present established 3 
of Visva-bharati; (2) Building a small 
properly equipped hospital, with an 
theatre, to serve the villages round S 
(3) Digging "Deenabandhu wells’ each 
the neediest areas of the Birbhum 
and (4) Establishment of a H: 
culture the central purpose of — 
be the study of the teac 
Christ and its application 
international problems,” 

These are all impo 
very easy to^estim: 


m 
ut 
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the appeal for the whole fund have not given 

any such estimates. In normal times it 

would not have been necessary to have 
g such separate estimates, as the whole 
[ sum asked for could. have been raised 

comparatively easily and different amounts 


required for the four items could have been 
apportioned. But in these disturbed times 
there is no knowing when five lakhs of rupees 
would be contributed by the public. So we 
suggest that an estimate be made and published 
showing how much would be required for the 
hospital and some  Deenabandhu wells. Of 
the four items these would cost least, would 
meet an urgent need, would directly benefit 
the poor of the Birbhum district and would he 
niost readily understood as appropriate memo- 
rials of ‘Deenabandhu’, the friend of the poor. 
It would gladden the hearts of all who loved 
and respected Sadhu Andrews if something 
‘were done to perpetuate his memory while it 
was still quite fresh. 


Central Legislative Assembly's Life 
Further Extended 


The life of the Central Legislative Assembly 
has been extended by the Viceroy by another 
year from the 1st October, 1940. The trien- 
nial re-election became due three years ago. 
There were three extensions before and this is 
the fourth. It is not perhaps easy and con- 

= venient to have a general election now. Perhaps 
also the authorities think that before Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, there can be no fresh constitutional 
— developments. The extension of the life of 
f the present Assembly is advantageous to the 
— Government in one respect. As the Congress 
| members have been refraining from attending 
; its sessions, the Government find legislation ac- 
cording to their requirements comparatively 
easy. But it cannot be positively asserted that 
the constituencies of the Congress members 
_ are satisfied that their interests and the interests 
' the country are being best served. by the 
abstention of these members from attending the 
ature. This can be ascertained by the 
ers resigning and seeking re-election. 


Swami Paramananda of Boston 

mation has been received in Caleutta of the 
e 21 at Boston (U. S. A.) of Swami Parama- 

di the Ramakrishna Mission, Head of the Vedania 

, Boston, the Ananda Ashrama La. Crescenta and 

Cohasset, all in the U. S. A. 

ho was sixty years old, hailed from the 

t and took monastic orders in 1900 under 

; ] kı e Ramakrishna 


Da Oo Be kul Kanppiagollection, Haridwar” ` 
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sequently he established a Vedanta Centre at Boston 


1998 and gradually organised two other centres gt On 
Crescenta and Cohasset. : follows 

He was the author of several English books | TU iS 
prose and verse. on i Been 

An impressive speaker, Swamiji travelled wigs 
over both the American and European continents ed ta a 
had a large circle of friends and devotees. In re EN 


intervals of his long period of preaching Vedanta Vei "s 
the West, he paid several visits to India. He inspi 
numerous men and women with the noble ideals. 
renunciation and service in this country and was ; 

T al in establishing the- Ananda  Ashr ] 
strumental in establishing t anda Ashrams norma 


Dacca —A. P. d jn other 
Swami Paramananda's last visit to Tndserve the 
was during the Ramakrishna Paramaham ` 


Thai 


Centenary in 1938. He then looked young) Yeu 
than he was. His scholarship, broad outlo 
and personality created a favourable impressio; n 
Besides being the author of many books, l| 1923 
was editor of the Message of the Hast, a Vedan) — 1924 
periodical. The Ananda Ashram at Dacca, i 1925 
educational institution for girls and wome m 
owed its inception to the Swami and depende 1998 
considerably on his help for its maintenance) 1929 
Loss of the “ Pathan” | E 

4, ^ 


The loss of the patrol vessel “Pathan” b 
said to be due to enemy action. It was eithéconomie 
torpedoed or struck a mine while patrolling d E at 
the Indian coast. This shows how far afield dr iio vr 
Nazis have been active, unsuspected perhaphould o 
by the authorities in India. The incident where is 
calls the adventure of the German ss nae 
"Emden" off the Madras coast during the laj.. : * 
great war. ir Sil 


Bank Failures 


í 

As banks of the modern western type üKhan, 

& comparatively new feature of business actlacklin 

vities in India, bank failures naturally erea&hows. y 

greater panic in this country than in Eurofugky. t 

and America. In reality, however, the rate ministra 

bank failures in India is not higher here thsiéague 

say, in America. This will appear from so!Moveme 

statistics given in the Hindusthan Standard been do 
Mr. D. Ghose, MA. — - p 


Bank FAILURES IN Inpra 


Year Number Paid-up Cap 
Rs. (lakh 

1925 SNRA 

1926 14 

1927 - 16 

1928 TEES 

1929 SPP 

1930 19 

1931 18 

1932 24 

1933 26 t 

1934 30 - 


table the writer 


es at | On this 

follows: 
books | It is to b 
has been grad 
Jl 


e noticed that the number of bank failures 
ually increasing, but it spould be consider- 
i fort rate nortality must increase 
d wid » natural, for the rate of mor n 
Lents ed coll ee numbers. The law of mortality thus pre- 
th pin eth equal effecliveness in the animal world as 
danta val as in the world of human institutions, 
- inspiy à 
ideds| He adds: M "-——— 
was i t the rate of bank failures in India Js nol 
rama lb The may be seen from the rate of bank failures 
: i PURSE countries. The example of America may well 
0 Td Eee the purpose of comparison in this respect. 
ahami Bank Fainungs IN U.S. A. 


j ear Number Deposits in dollars 
c RM s (in millions) 
Sud igni e P "BO 196-4 
6S0) 1992 354 110-6 
oks, | 1993 648 188-7 
Jedan 1924 776 213-3 
cca d 1925 612 172-9 

a 1926 .. 956 272:4 
wom - 1927 .. 662 193-8 
spende! — 1998 ic ED 138-6 
mance} 1929 ac 642 284-5 

Comments on the American table follow: 


| This was, of course, a period of banking crisis in 
han" ‘America, being the culminating point of a number of 
3 eithéconomie factors that had contributed to the develop- 
ling quent of the crisis. But such abnormal bank failures 
: jfould not very much disturb the normal functioning 
leld tbr the various economic channels in the country. This 
perhaghould only serve as an object lesson to India that 
ent there is absolutely no reason for panie if only a few 
gj “UNS have to close doors under compelling- circum- 
lances, 

he las 


ir Sikandar Hyat Khan and 


e Khaksars 


The manner in which Sir Sikandar Hyat 
ype Khan, chief minister of the Panjab, has been 
S au ackling the Khaksar problem in the Panjab 
Wis statesmanship and firmness. It is 
CY. that it has fallen to a Mussalman ad- 
nistrator who is also a pilar of the Muslim 
Ae Eue to put down this disturbing Mussalman 
3 S oe ment, Had he been a Hindu, what he has 
ard pine would have been another item im 
1 So "slim League's fictitious tale of acts of 
jf th. 92 on Muslims. He has found proofs 

ar leaders’ connection with the 


pee Khaks 
lave any 5$ not seid that the rank and file 


n ad Me rece of this connection. 
3-1 hinistry Shown U. P. Govindballabh Pant 


Wn equal statesmanship and firm- 
ng with the Khaksars in the United 
the Panjab would perhaps have 


d much trouble. But the Pant minis- 
Con 


X55 in deg]; 
Ovinces 
de 
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Khaksars have made their appearance in 
Bengal, too—particularly in the Mymensingh 
district. It is not known how the Huq ministry 
is going to`deal with them. i 

Months ago Dr. Amiya Chandra Chakra- 
varty contributed to the Asia magazine of 
America a dispassionate article on the Khaksars 
based on firsthand knowledge. It revealed the 
true character of the movement. The well- 
documented unsigned article on the Khaksar 
Movement in our last issue also lays bare its 
military and aggressive character. The writer 
of this article calls himself “ An Indian Student 
of Political Science.” He is a scholar and 
writer of distinction. 


Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1940 


It is not necessary to read the Calcutta - 

Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1940, from the 
first section to the last, to understand that if 
and when it becomes an Act, there will be little 1 
of Local Self-government left in Calcutta, A E 
look at the "Statement of Objects and Reasons" 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose. The 
declared object of municipalities is to imple- 
ment and promote local self-government. How E 
the new bill will do it can be understood if one ` 
does no more than read a mere extract from the | 
statement of its objects and reasons, eg., the 
following : En 

The Bill accordingly seeks to make definite provi- 
sion in the Act for— P^ 

(a) The supersession of a Department of the Gor- | 
poration; : a 

(b) The dissolution of the body of Councillors and 
Aldermen; CAT 

In case the Corporation has shown its incompetent 
to perform or has persistently made default in the 
formance of the duties imposed on it by or under 
Act or by any other law or has exceeded or abuse 
powers; 

(c) The appointment by Government of a 


bers to be appointed by Government and p 
that no appointment on a pay exceedin; 1 
month shall be made except on the reco: 
of such Commission; and v 

(e) The transference of the 
tracts on behalf of the Corpor: 
or Deputy Mayor to the Chief 
authorizing the latter to sanction 


d 
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War Efforts of the Government 


| We are not opposed to the war efforts of 

EC the Government of India, so far as they go. 

- But what Government is going to do now, in 
a rather leisurely manner, ought to have been 
done long ago. The proposed expansion of the 

- Jand army and the air force is not adequate. 
Countries smaller than India with a much smal- 
ler population now count their fighters by the 
million, but the Government of a country which 
has a population of 400 millions proposes to add 
one lakh more soldiers to the few lakhs of fight- 
ers of different kinds at its command. 

If the Government expects the people of 
India to co-operate with its war efforts whole- 
lieartedly, enthusiasm should be infused into 
their hearts by making them self-ruling at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Pictures Illustrating “ Hindus 
Discovered America” 


The pictures illustrating Srijut Chaman 
Lal’s article “ Hindus Discovered America” in 
our last number were all reproduced from his 
book Hindu America, which was then about to 

be and has since then been published. We are 
sorry, owing to oversight this debt was not 
M acknowledged in the last issue. His article 
forms the first part of the first chapter of his 
|» very interesting work. We thank him cordial- 
ly for allowing us to publish this part and the 
lotures. 


M 
Hitler A “Truthful” Brigand ! 

— Tt was the practice of many notorious dacoits 
our country to communicate to the masters 
the houses which they intended to rob the 
te on which they would pay their unwelcome 
it. The householders could thus choose 
b beforehand either to surrender all they had in 
he house to the dacoits or put up a fight with 
hem. Those dacoits were quite “ sportsman- 


itler appears to have followed this prac- 
of our dacoits in his own way. He made 
ient in advance in his book Mein Kampf 
1 
dreamer of dreams and a braggart. 

“This house painter envisions 
nation of Napoleon, Alexan- 
n and Attila.” He was, 
cky enough to be able to be as good 


vs 
SUA com 
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Dimar peen! knre Gruecieg aN orearmed. 


a warning to other nations to be prepareg No C 
thwart his other plans. This also he had maor 

known, this time not in any book by him; 
but through the medium of two books b 

other author. The editor of The Catholic W 
of America writes thus in the May number 
his magazine (the date of his writing bg 
April 15) about these two books: 


I 
ities | 
for m 
civil | 
Britis 


But there was another book, in fact two other bo 


not by the lunatic Hitler but by the quite rati full In 
Hermann Rauschning, former Governor of Danzig iust E. 


confidant of Hitler. His first volume, The Revolu 
of Nihilism, carries on the front page of the dust-co 
the phrase, “Warning to the West," in white let 
with a blood-red splotch as background.  Sufficig 
spectacular. The other book is called quite as omin 
ly The Voice of Destruction.*Both contain dir 
reports of conversations. For example. “The day 
small states is past.” said Hitler to Rauschning in 1 
“I shall have a Western Union of Holland, Fland 


Majest 
this res 
intentii 
sory I 


India 


Northern France and a Northern Union of Denm L 
Norway and Sweden” (my italics) ifor I 
“I will take Denmark and Norway,” says Hil Gover 
and sure enough he sends convoys of iroops into 0) eopli 
and Trondheim and Narvik. Sec SENE p 
Referring to the characterization of Hill demo: 

by a former financier of his as a man for wht more 
“neither the objective nor the subjective trl State 
exists," the Editor of The Catholic World adj ted 1 
As din a tn arg V ux 
Yet the objective and subjective liar did tell ee 
truth when he said he would go into Scandinavia. Zs 
it was “ sporting” of him, as the British say, to tell latest 
world six years in advance. (Our italies—Ed., M.I consu 
l = | recer 

Again, “into | 
Winston Churchill reads Hitler a lesson in hist T 
reminding him of the fatal step taken by Napo! desir 
when he went into Spain. Hitler seems, however!) eSire 
to be awed by the fate of Napoleon. “ Nothing í but 1 
what I will do has ever been attempted before", the F 
told Rauschning.. One more sign of madness? ! pleme 
haps, but he has been thus far a successful madi Parliz 
Are the English and the French to admit that! with} 
have been not only outbullied but outguessed and t 
manocuvred by a mere paranoiac ? 1 ae, n 
? E 2 jj alecti 

The Editor of The Catholic World t# and e 
eares to add : 1 instan 
“All of which does not mean that the write | this ] 


these comments approves of Adolf Hitler.” 


Nor do we approve of him. Our obje 
calling attention to the three German b 
(which we have not seen) mentioned i 
note is to observe that it would have bee 
if what Hitler had said six years ago ha 
taken seriously by Europe; also that if 
be other such statements of his about his 
intentions and plans which have not yet ^ 
carried out, it would be the part of wisdom) 
to consider to be of no importance bu 


ES 


Br 
Compulsory Military Service 

Indians Now 

y himş Tt is within the competence of the author- 
S by gities in India to introduce compulsory service 
lic W for military and, in certain cases, for certain 
umber igi] industrial purposes with regard to Indian 
ng be British subjects. But, 


epareq [Vo 
had mor 


London, June, 26. 


It is learned that the Government of India have 
full power to enforce compulsory service, whether in 
civil or military employ, for Indian subjects of His 
Majesty and some announcement of their intentions in 
this respect is shortly to be made in India. There is no 
intention at present, however, of introducing compul- 
sory military service ior Indians—Reuter. 


ther bo 
te ratio 
Danzig) 
Revolut 
dust-co, 
rite let 
Sufficie 


s omin 
ain dir 
he day 
ES India Emergency Bill 
' Denm Lord Zetland, former Secretary of State 
for India, repeatedly said that the British 
E .Government did not want to dictate to the 
mto t people of India; they were for doing things 
.|by mutual agreement, not dictation. Similar 
of Hil} democratic sentiments have been expressed 
for whi) more than once by the present Secretary of 
ive tr) State for India, too. But India was not consul- 
rid ad ted before the introduction in the British 
id. tall Parliament of the India Emergency Bill, which 
BE has become law in record time. This is the 
to tell’ latest instance of dictation, not of mutual 
1, MH consultation and agreement. The most flagrant 
= {recent example of dictation was dragging India 
into the war without consulting her. 


a 
5 


in hisi : rut . 

Napol It has been said that Britain sincerely. 
wever, i. as to confer Dominion Status on India, 
thing) Dut that war conditions stand in the way of 


T ano . D 5 : 
efor) the British Parliament legislating now to im- 


? 

E D'ement that desire or even to make a definite 
i Parliament : ECT : : 

ibat M witht, eY promise to implement that desire 

l and Mi m a fixed short period. But during this 

i NE nt legislation, affecting Britain and 

dd tl and Ing India, has been repeatedly undertaken 


eed through in Parliament. The latest 
x eor such legislation, affecting India, is 
ndia Emergency Act. 


00. 
telegr 


write 


S a ter into or discuss the 

m e Bill, which is now on the statute 

ee Act Some parts of Reuter’s long 

o relating to it are extracted below to 
me idea of its object and character. 


Intro : 4 
dr. doe ring the India Bill in the House of Commons 
5 ewspaper p, ome people may have been misled 
of m ‘per headlines j epecti 
ol major i es Into expecting some measures 
«The importance, ; 
n on Bill has no constitutional significance. 


n m 
S for oy am a measure to ensure and make con- 
- Overcoming certain jfc B 


A ^ 
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character in the event of complete interruption 
ees between India aa ds Gee ol 

‘It does, however, include one TOVISION! Gaines 
portance. The Government of India eee come pn 
conclusion that for purposes of urgent expansion of 
India’s war efort it has now become necessary, indeed 
urgent, to follow the example of this couniry and intro- 
duce compulsory service for military and in certain | 
cases for certain civil and industrial purposes. e 


. To do so with regard to British Indian subjects is 
in the competence of the authorities of India and. an 
appropriate Ordinance is to be issued very shortly by — 
the Governor-General. 3 

There is no intention at present, however, of intro- 
dueing compulsory military service for Indians. 

“Tt is, on the other hand, beyond the competence | 
of the Government of India to conscript European è 
British subjects. ” 


The India Emergency Act gives the 
Governor-General of India the power to cons- 
cript European British subjects in India. 

Mr. Amery’s statement that the Bill “has” 
no constitutional significance" is itself signifi- | 
cant. He thereby re-assured all anxious British | z 
imperialists that India was not going to be made: 
self-ruling by it! "n 

In some circumstances this Act would enable 
the Governor-General to exercise dictatorial pow- 
ers. The British Parliament could thus transfer 
dictatorial powers to one British man and m ke 
him the arbiter of India’s destiny for -the time 
being, but it could not think of transferring 
power to India’s people and make them—of- 
course humanly speaking, the arbiters of the 
own destiny. It is not that the British Pa 
ment had not the power to transfer powe 
the people of India. Power it had and h 
But it was afraid that transference of powe 
the people of India would injure British intere 
There may also be want of confidence in T 
capacity in the minds of the generality of 
British people. It is to be hoped, however 
Britain would not require the shock of- 
critical situation than what she was alread 
facing so manfully to be awakened to the fi 
recognition of India’s capacity and jus 

It has been pointed out that the 
ment has the power to conscript: 
does not intend to do so at present 
please ahimsaists, real or pre 
tious objectors, and those whi 
fighting. But the taking of pc 
European British subjects 
non-use of an already 
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Indians may be kept within safe limits—safe 
limits from the British point of view. 

Similar discrimination has already been 
| made in calling up and registering European 
| British subjects in India for militüry service, 
H but not Indian British subjects for a similar 
purpose. 


i Congress Working Committee on Inefficacy 
i of Armed Resistance 


According to the statement on the present 
political situation issued by the Congress 
Working Committee at its Wardha session last 
| month, 

f “Tt (“the war in Europe”) has demonstrated the 
| inefficacy of organised violence on however vast a scale 
for ihe defence of national freedom and the liberties 
of peoples." 

In our opinion it has done nothing of the 
kind, as the statements relating to France's 
defeat made by Mr. Churchill, Marshal Petain 

and General] De Gaulle show. 


In order to prove “ the inefficacy of organi- 
sed violence," t.e. organised armed resistance, 
“for the defence of national freedom and the 
liberties of peoples," it would not be sufficient to 
cite only a single example of the failure of such 

resistance to defend national freedom and the 
liberties of peoples; it would be necessary to 
cite numerous instances of such failure from 
human history, ancient and modern : it would 
| be necesssary in fact to show that such resis- 
/ tance in defence of national freedom has been 
always or almost always unsuccessful. But 
: history does. not support such a sweeping con- 
clusion. Numerous instances of successful 
armed resistance in defence of freedom can be 
- cited from the world's history. 

- Leaving aside the consideration of other 


cases ‘of arméd resistance in defence of freedom 
whether 


herent inefficacy of organized violence on a 
cale for the defence of freedom. She has 

1 defeated because her defence preparations 
not on an adequately modern and vast 
ind because of her antiquated military 
he bad strategy of her generals in the 
sufficient mechanization, too few 
aeroplanes, etc.. Addressing 
my what does France's General 
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enemy's mechanised force. If France had not ot; 
mechanised force whose fault was it? You pr t 
over our military organisation after the War of T 
you were Generalissimo until 1932; you were the Mj 
ter of War in 1935; you were the highest military | 
sonality of our country. Have you ever demandeq 
indispensable reform of the rotten system? In D 
to accept the act of enslavement there was no need ¢ 
the Victor of Verdun, anyone would have done | 
You renounced the resources of the British Empire ;! 
immense American aid; you played a losing game à 
threw down the cards as if we had no trumps left. 
do you expect France to rise again beneath the Germ 
jackboot and the Italian dancing slipper ? | 

“But France will rise again in liberty and victo 
Our arms joined to those of our Allies will return | 
triumph and we shall recreate France.” 1 


The Working Committee 
statement : 
“Tt (the European war) has shown beyond a 5 


t 


1 
1 


add in the 


a 


that warfare cannot lead to peace and freedom andi 
choice before the world is uttermost degradation w 
destruction through warfare or the way of peace 

non-violence on a basis of freedom for all peopl 
Mahatma Gandhi has presented to the peoples of { 
world crying for relief from the crushing burden: 
war a weapon in the shape of organised non-violer 
designed to take the place of war for the defence ofi 
people's rights and freedom against armed aggression 


In order that organized non-violence c 
take the place of war as a weapon for t 
defence of a people's rights and freedom again 
armed aggression, it is not enough to referi 
the spiritual superiority of the former to tË 
latter, which is admitted; the efficacy of or 
nized non-violence for the attainment of, t 
object in view must also be proved. It mayt 
proved in course of time, but it has not y 
been proved. 

In human nature—in its present stage! 
evolution at any rate, there is both animalil 
and spirituality. In dealing with the brute! 
man, particularly in dealing with the, brute! 
masses of men a purely spiritual weapon ald! 
cannot be depended upon. For overcoming 9 
curbing the first onslaughts of brute force, tÙ 
use of the same kind of force in greater volu? 
or higher degree or in a better organised fo 
appears to be indispensably necessary, at lef 
in the present state of human  civilizatid 
When the first onslaughts have been overcoll 
and brought under control, the ethical a 
sie eunt in human nature can ® 
snou e brou i ; T. 
appealed ght into play by the victors a 
of nations with nations, therefore, both 
weapon of war, used in the righteous and hum 
manner prescribed in the Mahabharat, and t 
Weapons of peace may have to be used occasio! 


ally in furtherance of the cause of human upi 
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Congress W orking Committee's Difference 
i tt 
With Gandhiji 


Continuing their statement, the Congress 


Working Committee say : 
He (Mahatma Gandhi) feels that at this critical 
«s in the history of man the Congress should enforce 
phase T] by itself declaring that it does not want that 
ee should maintain armed forces to defend her free- 
D ogainst external aggression or internal disorder. 


Mahatma Gandhi is entitled to the sincere 
respect not only of Congressmen but of all 
others for his unflinching and utter devotion 
and firm adherence to the ideal of ahimsa or 
non-violenee under all circumstances. 

The statement proceeds : 


Waile the Working Committee hold that the Con- 
gress must continue to adhere strictly to the principle 
of non-violence in their struggle for independence, the 
Committee cannot ignore the present imperfections and 
failings in this respect of the human elements they 
have to deal with and the possible dangers in a period 
of transition and dynamic change until the Congress has 
acquired non-violent control over the people in ade- 
quate measure and the people have imbibed sufficiently 
the lesson of organised non-violence. 

The Committee have deliberated over the problem 
that has thus arisen and have come to the conclusion 
that they are unable to go to the full length with 
Gandhiji but they recognise that he should be free to 
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Id victo; 
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peace ar 
| peopl 
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| agani pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore 
refer! absolve him from responsibility for programme and 
to ij activities in India in regard to internal and external 
of ond disorder. 


. Many of the problems which the Working Com- 
mittee have considered in this connection are not of the 
present though they may be of the near future. The 
Committee wish to make it clear that the methods and 
asic policy of non-violence in the national struggle 
for freedom continue with full force and are not affected 
im the least by the inability to extend it to the region 
9: national defence. 


not Y 


brute Thé Working Committee’s decision in 
rute relation, to Gandhiji is commendable for its 
m alo! reasonableness and its respectful attitude to- 
ing æ Wards him. 

ree, So far as external »defence is concerned, 
volu ees has been and can continue to be con- 
q n Istent in adherence to non-violence in practice. 


ut in tackling the problems of internal securi- 


Y and tranquilli 
| t quullity Congress has not been able 
ero Wo SRM the use of force entirely. Its ministers 
al of t ae charge of the administration of most 
n Provinces. Defence (external) not being 


a : 
ota racial subject, they were not called upon 


$ any decisi E 
. the sions with respect to the Army, 
Sdn d and the Air Force. - But even in the 
d n of, the provinces some of them 
Und mmes to call in the help of troops. 
he A Es to legalised force. And the help 


Mas ros 
Th ‘Ogee also could not be dispensed with, 
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Was use of legalised nAmememain. Gurukul Kher xlhekesst 
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If the Congress ever succeeds in winning 
Purna-swaraj or full freedom and independence 
and thus comes to have charge of the Central 
Government, it will not be able to dispense with 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. If 
any thing, all these arms will possibly have to 
be greatly expanded. 


Thus the Congress, when in charge of the 
affairs of the State in many provinees in the 
past, has not been able in practice to follow 
Gandhiji’s ideal of non-violence fully, and if 
It comes to have charge of the Central Govern- 
ment in the future it will not then also be 
able completely to keep to that ideal. Hence, 
so far as the past and the future are concerned _ 
the Congress Working Committee has done well . 
to practically admit Congress nonconformity, 
at least in part, to Gandhiji’s ideal and to ab- 
solve him from all responsibility for it. 

But what of the present? The statement 
adds : me 

“The War Committees that are being formed are 
definitely aimed at increasing the War effort. In view 
of the Congress policy they cannot be supported and 
Congressmen cannot participate in them or contribute 
to War funds, nor can Congressmen associate them- 
selves under the present political conditions with Gov- 
ernment-controlled Civic Guards. 

“Congress Committees should organise wherever 


necessary people in villages and other areas, for self- 
defence and in order to maintain a sense of public : 
security in their respective areas. This should be done 
on a non-communal basis and in full co-operation with 
all other groups interested in this task.” ; 


It is probably meant that it will be pe 
sible for these “self-defence” parties, indep 
dently organized by Congress Committees, 
use, when necessary, such physical force a 
law allows, “for self-defence and in ord 
maintain a sense of publie security." 
seems also to be the implication of wha 
Surendra Mohan Ghosh, President of the Ben 
Provincial Congress Committee, said in. Mym 
singh in reply to queries : x 
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“Si. Ghosh exhorted the young and 
come out with their full manhood to defe 
and home.” ae 


Congress To Continue T« 

Gandhiji’s Help 

= We never thought. 

Working Committee c 
mark 


Gan 


E» : 


recognised Congress leaders that, whenever 
necessary, the Congress will seek and receive 
Mahatmaji’s advice and guidance. 


Arrests Galore 


The British authorities in Britain and India 
have expressed a desire that India should have 
self-rule, which they call Dominion Status, 
though others may use a different name. Such 
being the case and as internal tranquillity at 
the present crisis is very valuable, workers for 
freedom should not be interfered with. Only 
direct, and indirect helpers of the Nazis, if any, 
|| may be arrested. But the general impression 
| is that the persons being arrested in all parts 
- of the country are innocent of any contact with 
the Nazis. The present repressive policy of 
the Government is ill-timed, unstatesmanlike 
and uncalled for. 


Man’s Animal Heritage and His 
Spirituality 


. . Whether men in the mass will ever outgrow 
their animal heritage and become completely 
‘spiritualized, cannot be foretold. But as things 
nd at present, 'a certain amount of healthy 
mality is necessary for national survival in 
a state of freedom. It is not only sensuality and 
| voluptuousness which induce the softness and 
ukness that make a people fall a prey to 
nations having more of the barbarians’ brute 
rength in them. What may be called over- 
ement, over-civilization and over-spiritua- 
tion, may also lead to national enslavement. 
enslavement of India was probably due 
e than once to both sets of causes. This was 
case with Greece and Rome, too. 


How to strike the golden mean between 
eme animality and extreme spirituality is a 

problem. But on its solution depends 
perpetuation of freedom and civilized order. 
as 


hankfully acknowledge the receipt of 

qual report of the Hindu Wodows' 
of Poona. Professor Karve's 
as rendered signal service to 
f ndian womanhood and humanity. 
tinted help. Di. Bhaskar 
Secretary, writes from Hin- 
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tioned between Germany and Russia, Ital 


always felt financial stringency, because as the fick 
of work expanded this parent institution could not attrag 
as much public attention and financial support as i 
deserved. Owing to this reason the number of fn 
students (mostly widows) maintained by the INstity, 
tion which was nearly 100 at one time has come do 
io 70 owing to want of funds and every year a Nuinbe, 
of applications from poor deserving students have i 
be turned down. S 


i 
“Tt is estimated that there would be a deficit of 
zbout Rs. 5,500 during the current year and how t 
increase the income is a great problem. You are rẹ 
quested therefore, to help the institution substantially, 
I have also to request you to become an annual sub. 
seriber. We shall be very grateful to you for You 
timely help.” 


We appeal to every reader to promptly 
respond to this request. 


ia} 
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Steps Which Nullify Appeals For 
Unity 


The British rulers of India have appealed 
to Indians to sink their difference for the 
moment. Their official Indian colleagues, suchi 
as Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and Maulvi A. Kj 
Fazlul Huq, have dittoed these appeals. But 
in Bengal the imminent introduction of Bills 
like the Caleutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
of 1940 and the Secondary Education Bill) 
which have already created great excitement) 
among the Hindus, does not show that ther 
is much reality and sincerity in these appeal: 
for unity. The aforesaid Bills are not part oi 
war emergency legislation and could very well 
have been put off for quieter times. 


| 


Suggested Removal of Holwell 
Monument 


break it, hammer in hand, and suffered in con 
sequence. There is no question that it shoul 
be demolished or removed. ; 


Russia Takes Bessarabia And Bukovina | 


After obtaining control over the Balti 
countries Soviet Russia has annexed Besserab 
and Bukovina, which had belonged to Ruman 
since the treaty of Versailles but were form 
parts of Russia. It seems as: though the C% 


tinent of Europe were going mostly to be par) 
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Industrial Conscription For India ; 

Whether even in free countries there ought 
to be conscription for military service is a de- 
batable subject. But there is no question that 
conscription and political subjection ill go to- 
gether. Conscription in a subject country 
aggravates the irksomeness of the foreign yoke. 
If there is to be conscription in India for mili- 
tary purposes, self-rule ought to precede it. It 
is good, therefore, that the authorities are not 
thinking of military conscription for Indians at 
present. Even industrial conscription should 
follow self-rule, though there is much to be said 
in favour of the ordinance issued recently : 


i 2 Sima, June 28. 

Compulsory national service for skilled Indian 
technicians to supplement voluntary recruitment of 
technical personnel for factories engaged in war produc- 
tion is provided in an ordinance issued today. 

Over 4,000 skilled and semi-skilled technicians are 
io be compulsorily recruited to meet the requirements 
of these factories during the next few months, 


Computsory RELEASE 
If these technicians are at present employed, the 
ordinance gives the Government power to compel the 
firms concerned to release the men for employment in 
war production work. 
. , The ordinance also gives power to enforce the re- 
instatement of these technicians in their former jobs 
alter the emergency is over. 
Commitee Ser Up 
In order to replace men, thus removed from their 
present employment, a departmental committee has 
een set up to report within a month on steps neces- 


Sary to fit existing technical institutions to train skilled 
artisans, 


The terms 


C 1 of reference of the Technical Training 
ommittee are 


th T To examine the training at present imparted in 
e Technical Institutions in India and to report : 
the © In what respects this training is defective for 
ore of war time industry, and for what reasons; 
NON the training can be brought up to such a 
LAM as will fit the students for employment as skilled 

"BS as quickly as possible, and; 

(a) we consider and réport : : 
and ch hat institutions could most usefully be assisted 
rain ro. C particular institutions should be asked to 

Or parüeular industries; 
financi y What ‘orm the assistance should take, c.g. 
(c) Wi advisory or both, and; 
a condition t requirements if any should be fulfilled as 
We ee the grant of such assistance. : 
education lect of the inquiry is not to review technical 
technical AA but to ascertain, to what extent 
Mg skilled utions ean be used or adapted for train- 
men for industrial purposes. 
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E NDA the main problem on which e 
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report, it has also dealt with a number of impo 
tant interconnected subjects. One of these 
the co-operative movement as it is worked in 
Bengal. ^ The views that the Commission 
has expressed deserve serious consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that the new | 
Bengal Co-operative Bill comes up for consi- | B 
deration in a few days before the Bengal : 
Legislative Assembly. In discussing the present — | 
position of the movement in Bengal the Report, . 
among other things, states: ae 


293. Co-operative Societies Bint—lLegislation in | 
Bengal dealing with agricultural credit and the co- 
operative movement consists of the Co-operative Socie- | 
ties Act and its Amending Bill of 1939, the Money- | 
lenders Bill of 1939, and the Agricultural Debtors Act d 
of 1935 with the Amending Bill of 1939. The» Co- jm 
operative Societies Bill gives wider powers to the Regis- 
trar to control societies, if the rules are contravened, 
or if there is mismanagement. In order to control 
alienation, it compels members of societies to report | 
sales, mortgages, or transfers of any kind, and it limits | 
loans to the maximum credit of each member, at 
same time providing a penalty for the issue of loans 
excess of the stipulated amounts. A Land Mortgag 
Bank is empowered to apply for the distraint and sa 
of crops if any instalment has remained unpaid for 
more than one month. Though the tendency in Euro- 
pean countries has been to substitute limited liability, — 
and the same proposal is being considered by 
United Province Government, joint liability has b 
retained. The Bill does not separate supervision fr 
audit. Although the Select Committee were in fa 
of separation in principle, they were unable for fin: 
and other reasons to recommend it. The Royal C 
mission on Agriculture pointed out the desirability of 
separaling these two branches of co-operative work 
and we think it desirable that this recommendatio 
should be put into effect as early as possible. ^. 

We are also doubtful whehter it is a sound y 
ple to limit loans to the maximum credit of mem! 
of societies, rather than to their maximum 
Their maximum credit is the total value of t 
perty. If they fail to repay their debts. 
lose their entire property; but if their cre 
tricted to the amount of their income, this. 
case. ; 


Some of the suggestions made by he E 
Commission, such as a thorough overhau 
of the present system of co-oper 
which has almost universally bee 
the separation of audit from supery 
encouragement and extension of the pr 
of limited lability in place al 
liability, which has proved a cor 
have been discussed in these c 
are other basic matters in wl 
departs from sound c | 
There is nothing in the B 
. * Co-operative " appended 
that it deals with 
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chastise and punish non-official co-operative 
workers, than one for the promotion of the co- 
operative movement. By the introduction ol 
the extremely retrograde provision fregarding 
powers of rule-making, by investing the Regis- 
trar with dictatorial powers, by attempting to 
exclude many co-operative matters from the 
intervention of courts, by introducing penal 
clauses of stringent character, by not defining 
precisely what really constitutes co-operation; 
by extending official control to the fullest 
extent and divesting co-operative societies of 
their autonomous character, and by introducing 
many other provisions of a stringent. character, 
the bill has been completely divested of the co- 
. Operative character. 

“As has been repeatedly urged, in view of 
the extremely unsatisfactory condition of the 
co-operative movement in Bengal and of the 
serious charges levelled against the department 
iw this connection, which it has not been able to 
meet, there should be a thorough enquiry into 
ihe whole matter before the Bill is placed on 
the Statute Book. 


An Official Defence of Co-operative Policy 
and Administration in Bengal 


Since “Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved 

“in the former Bengal Legislative Council his 
. resolution on the working of the Co-operative 
Act in this province, on the eve of the introduc- 

| tion of provincial autonomy, the policy and 
“administration of co-operative authorities in 
Bengal has been severly assailed in the legisla- 

ture and in the press, time after time." Allega- 

tions of a grave nature have been made 

repeatedly by responsible persons before 

responsible authorities, but the authorities con- 

cerned do not appear to have so far been able 

to meet “the charges in any proper, suitable or 

satisfactory manner, Charges of a specifie 

nature have been made, but these have been al- 

most wholly ignóred. At long last we find that 

the Bengal Weekly published under the auspices 

= of the Bengal Ministry has come out with a 
. defence of the Co-operative Ministry and 
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Department. In its leading articles in its issu 

of the 6th, 13th, and 20th May, 1940, it give 

a glowing account of " the good work” done jy 

the Co-operative Department during the last 

three years. “The Bengal Weekly, is”, We: any 

told,“published by the Government of Benga} 

and it claims further that the object of the 

publication of this valuable journal "is to furnish 

the public with accurate information relatiy 

to the activities of the various Government 

Departments and to the other matters of 

interest to the Government and the public.” We 

are not concerned here with any discussion aş 

to how far The Bengal Weekly has succeeded 
in achieving its very laudable professed object 

to furnish true information alike-to the Govern- 

ment and the public. We have, however, no 

hesitation in stating that so far as the articles in 

the Bengal Weekly referred to above are con 

rerned, it has utterly failed to fulfil the very 

praiseworthy object that it has set forth for 

its guidance. We are informed by a memberi 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly that as soon 

as the articles came to his notice he addressed) 

the editor a letter enclosing a rejoinder in wh 

he exposed the wrong line taken by the writer 
or the writers of the articles in certain very 
important matters, asked for its publication and 
promised a further rejoinder on the remaining | 


matters not dealt with in his first rejoindeng. - 


Mr. Satyapriya  Banerja, M.A. BL 
M.L.A., the writer of the rejoinder, informs-t}} 
that up to the time of our writing, (June 27th 


the gullible, but they can neither deceive a 
intelligent and informed person, acquainted wi 
the way in which co operative policy is followet) 
and co-operative administration is carried 
in Bengal, nor delude those who still have 
faith in a proper appheation of the principl 
of co-operation, 
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Siva, the god of destruction 
By D. P. Ray Chaudhuri 
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SOME RECENT REACTIONS TO THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., rho, 


Fellow, Calcutta University; Member Legislative Assembly, Bengal: 
President, All-India Conference of Indian Christians 


Ir is not my intention in this article to make the community ‘by creating definite opportuni- 
| any attempt at apportioning the blame for the ties for the educated: among them for ‘entering 
| Communal Award to any party. We all recog- Government services. QN. 

Í nise the Communal Award as an accomplished : 
fact and view with regret the mischief it is - /(b) THE SATCHASI DEMANDS 

causing. My Ree is to draw the atten- Quite recently, the Satchasi (cultivator) 
| tion cf my readers to Gestein incidents W hich caste people held a meeting in Calcutta where 
have happened very recently and which, I they urged that in the next census, that of 1941, 
| maintain, are due to this Award and incidentally they should be regarded as a “cultivating class 
to suggest that the time has come when it is to under a distinct column of its own.” They also 
the interest of every social and religious group expressed the desire that, as the Satchasi and 
P E d e a common understanding among similar othér communities stand between the 

nemselves and to unitedly demand its annul- three Higher Castes and the Scheduled’ Castes, 
ON, : they. should be known as the Intermediate Hindu 
Caste thus forming a new group inside the 
Hindu hierarchy. By another resolution, they 
entered their claims for — e ; à 


Tur COMMUNAL AWARD & THE SCHEDULE 
CasrE COMMUNITY 


| i M as Euer summe marry qu Uie “ a certain percentage of osts in the services -aut of 
poco evolution of India is aware of the epic - mE E available dior the, Caste, Hinde and 
fast of Mahatma Gandhi which led to the Poona also. that they should be given preference in case any 
Pactias: the result. of which the: so-called depres- of the posts under the 15 per cent reserved for the 
sed . castes, were persuaded to forego their scheduled castes -remain vacant for want- of suitable - 
separate electorates and: incidentally to enjoy candidates.” . À dion 
pracucaly double the number of seats granted These instances prove that the Communal ^d 
fo them under the Ramsay MacDonald Award. Award has tended to encourage the creation of 
at Hindus who had sacrificed those extra sub-divisions inside the Scheduled’ Castes and 
ae thi also Nationalists, took’ it for granted that some of them under the leadership of men 
EUN ss would at least have the effect of pre- who can;by no means be credited with the pos- 
ang x the solidarity of the Hindu community sesion of political foresight are making an 
masqu preventing further inroads of selfishness attempt to reserve for themselves à certain 
ino AIRE as a desire to ‘safeguard the percentage.of rights and privileges out of what 
Hindu of particular social groups within the has been allotted to the social group to which 
community joo d e they belong. Tt is of course obvious that such 
(a). "Turo Ma PENE cd ‘demands are put forward because of one or other 
And coe 5 MAHISHYA DEMANDS —— of the following reasons. One of these may be 
JB member yek on the 14th December, 1938, a the present economic situation Which makes it 
JB the States the Mahishya community wrote to imperative for the leaders to’ create openings 
tomi EL stating that the’ claims, of his for their esstemen. «The other may be that they 
shape of x w Government patronage in the feel that unless there is some réserva 
ked reservation of seats had been over- their favour, leaders will never be 
ich consu net out- that, his, community secure political importance as th 
PES about 5 per cent of the total mouthpiece of their group. or to 
indu comm engal and the highest among all under Government for their pr 
oth econo nities in our province, is backward tions. The tragedy of the situ 


d specia] scaly and educationally and claim- fact that they are prepared. t 
LE 5 stimulate eque ee treatment in order efficiency of tlre administration for wh 
m MM Kraopecopclesstatavpersonal gair 
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of this type could have been levelled against 
them if they had confined their demands to the 
enjoyment of special treatment Im matters 
educational in order to enable them tò come up 
to the standard required for the proper discharge 
of the duties which might hereafter be entrusted 
to them. 

If these people are able to secure what they 
want, there is not the slightest doubt that it 
will lead to similar demands from other sub- 
groups which are now silent only because they 
are watching how far these two attempts are 
successful. The net result wil be the dis- 
appearance of that unity which today is 
binding together the different sub-groups which 
constitute the Scheduled Castes. 

Our Leftist friends maintain that this is 
what was foreseen by the bureaucracy who know 
that the larger the number of contending 
factions, the more the chances of balancing them 
against one another and of maintaining non- 
Indian supremacy. 

The attitude responsible for meetings and 
resolutions such as those referred to just now, 
gives me great pain. To my mind they merely 
point the way the wind is blowing. These poor 
and probably ignorant people have learnt the 
lesson of.selfishness from their social superiors 
and former leaders. It is only too probable 
that they will be better than their teachers at 
this game. And so unless something is done, 
India is likely to become a battle-field where 
questions will be decided not on their merits but 
on communal grounds. I shudder to think of 
the time when instead of Caste Hindus, 
Scheduled Caste Hindus and Mussalmans we 
shall have, two or even three dozen parties all 
out to get as much as they can in the struggle 
for the spoils of office. It may be that our 
countrymen are constitutionally more selfish 
than, for instance, the Englishman, the French- 
man or the American. I am, however, certain 
that their appetite has been more keenly whetted 
by the Communal Award than could have been 
done by any other device. And I am also 

lly certain that this cannot but lead to 
a on which can be profitable only to 
3 ested parties. 


COMMUNAL AWARD & THE MUSSALMAN 

i COMMUNITY 

ould imagine that this tendency 

‘ation is-confined only to the 

among the Hindus. Under this 
3 certain “events which 
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(a) Tum SHIAH AND THE SUNNI DEMANDS! de 
The All-India Shiab Political Confereny Bengal 
was held at Chapra, Bihar, on the 26th Decem. in the 
ber, 1939, and the following days. Maul pue 
Sajjad, Chairman, Reception Committee, in jj Fronti 
course of his speech welcoming the delegates ;, Shiahs 
reported to have said : i : 


Leag 
by d 
tione 
meet: 
the / 
met | 
mont 
was : 


“The aim of the Shiah Political Conference is jj 
live and die for the nation and the country, and to q 
all and stake all for the attainment of the freedom (| 
our land. It is to the credit of this Shiah Political Coy 
ference that it sounded its strong note against ih) 
separate electorate system and it considers this syster 
as the worst evil and detrimental to the interests of th: 
country. It is, again. to the credit of the Shiah Politic, 
Conference that at the time of the preparation of thi 
Nehru report, it suggested a solution of the politie) 
problems then facing the country which was adoptg > « 
later on and was called as Muhammad Ali formuli) Musli 
It is regrettable that that formula was not pursui Tndia. 
vigorously then and therefore met its death at an earth! tion f 
date.” ty, it 


Here Maulvi Sajjad was merely repeatin; aoe 
the nationalistic views of a majority of hk the SI 
community as is evident from what the Seat 


please 
tary of this organisation had said the previou, Y 


year, to be precise, on the 22nd December) this 
1938. He observed : eomn 
“The Shiabs have it to their proud privilege th reflec 
they never supported separate electorates.” / sic 
| denti 
The Shiahs, he added, had always believe) 1939. 
that joint electorates are the only cure for 9| Conf 
communal ills and that the system is absolut] | 
essential for the growth of nationalism in ol! En 
motherland. | get tl 
These two quotations to which others of! agains 
similar purport could be easily added, represe 
the views of the nationalist Shiahs but a fait! 
large number among them who believe in t nae 
practical utility of the Communal Award 4 us] 
members, of the Muslim League. This orga» mee 
sation was taking no active steps to compo p 
the differences between Shiahs and Sunnis OV, |. 
the Madho-Sahaba and the Tabarra controversi aoe 
The Shiah members of the Muslim League V^ e 
wanted to show their displeasure adopt] jj 
tactics which possess great interest for ™ idi : 
student of human nature. ds 
According to the United Press, on the 2 dab 
May, 1939, there was a meeting of the Shiabs! popu 


Lucknow convened by some prominent Shift 


members of the Muslim League. Here it 
discontent of the Shiahs with the M the ¢ 


League on account of its policy of non 
vention was voiced. As a condition of 
remaining within the Muslim Lea 


—— 


1 


LANDS | « dia inclusion of Shiah ministers in the Punjab and 


Vmets forthwith, lending support to Shiahs 
fereng Bengal Cabinets He en MEE of ub least le 
Decem) prie in every Congress’ province and particularly in 
Maul the. provinces of Bihar, U. P. and the North-West 
in thy. Frontier and Beane ien. m un electorate to 
rates i Shiahs or reser ation of seats by mutual consent. 
| ng was done by the Muslim 
League to give effect to the resolution accepted 
py the Lucknow Conference of Shiahs just men- 
tioned, their displeasure vented itself at a 
meeting of the Central Standing Committee of 
the All-India Shiah Political Conference which 
met on October 31, 1939, that is about five 
months after, where the following resolution 


was accepted : a 


D 

- «That this Conference denies the right of the 
Muslim League to represent the entire community of 
India. Although the League has been claiming protec- 
tion for minorities and specially for the Muslim minori- 
ty, it has failed to protect the rights of the Shiahs. The 
attitude of the League during the recent tribulations 
has been that instead of admitting the just claims of 
the Shiahs, it has ignored them in order to appease and 
please the majority of the Muslims.” 


. When the Muslim League took no notice of 
this resolution, the discontent of the Shiah 
community naturally grew greater. This was 
reflected two months later in the speech of Mr. 
Syed Kalb-i-Abbas, M.L.C. (U. P.) in his presi- 
e UN address delivered on the 29th December, 

; 1989, at the All-India Shiah Political 


for all C . E : 
D Conference. He is reported to have said 
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Es the Shiahs numbered 25 millions out of a total 
Eum million Mussalmans and urged that they should 
| the same representation as the Muslims had got 


s ofi agai à ; : 

ur against the Hindus in the different provinces.” 

» fam » e seems that this demand of the Shiahs for 
in th Separate, representation within the All-India 


Tuslim representation had been brought to the 


organ aes of some prominent British politicians 
omp? y. ably in an informal way who had said, and 
is OF S tain said rightly, ^ We cannot create a 
ove! shane within a minority”. The President 
ue oa. contended that the Muslim League which 
dop. B toes certain specific safeguards as 
OT "4 religion S indy majority in order to protect 

enying ae mre) language, etc., was guilty of 

tributed nas Safeguards to Shiahs who con- 


Population of one-third of the total Mussalman 
essentia] 3 India. If these were regarded as 
m Mussalmans he indispensable” in the case of 
g| ‘he case of the Shane” they were equally so in 


x 16 Stor 
35 soon ae m Homere, does not end here. For 
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ence of opinion, came to learn about their 
meeting of the 21st May, 1939, in which the 
latter had demanded special privileges as Shiahs, 
they also met and put forward a similar demand. 
The special correspondent of the Statesman 
writing from Naini Tal on the 3rd June, 1939, 
said that at this meeting Á 

“Some Sunnis had demanded separate electorates 
and reservation of seats in the services.” 

From what has been said just now, it is 
evident that the misunderstanding between 
these two wings of our Mussalman brethren is 
due to theological differences—a matter which 
concerns them alone and on which no non- 
Muslim has any right to make any pronounce- 
ment. What interests me is that when those 
of our Shiah brethren who had joined the Muslim 
League found that their grievances were not 
being redressed by this organisation, they im- 
mediately put pressure on it by threatening 
withdrawal unless Shiahs as such were given. 
seats in the cabinets of the Muslim majority 
provinces andi efforts were put forth in their 
behalf to get them included in the cabinets of 
the so-called Congress provinces. 

Even the nationalist Shiahs who had not ~ 
joined the Muslim League and! who had consis- 
tently stood for joint electorates eould not 
resist the subtle temptations of communalism. 
They accused the Muslim League of injustice 
towards the community as such and ended with 
a demand for separate representation in varlous 
spheres including the legislatures, local bodies, - 
services, ete. The Sunnis who, on the whole, had 
never claimed to be nationalists followed suit 
and entered similar demands with the result 
that the theological differences over which the - 
dispute had hitherto turned more or less receded — 
to the background and the struggle degenerate fx 
into a sordid fight for economic gam and 
political prestige. This surely proves the 
nite capacity for mischief which under 
Communal Award and also the éase with ` 
it can be utilised as a handy weap 
embarrassing one’s opponents. Ke 


(b) Tue Momin DEMAND 
The Momin community compris 


sub-groups within itself according to. 
its accredited leaders 


ec 


i 
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the capitalist and upper class Muslims” who 
it is said, are carrying on propaganda to crush 
this movement of the poor and down-trodden 
section of the Muslim community. 

Towards the end of May, 1939, the 24- 
Parganas Momin Conference was held at 
Kankinara, an important railway centre close 
to Calcutta. It is said that it was attended by 
about 30,000 Momins. The president elect was 
UR Mr. Abdul Quaiyam Ansari, the Bihar Momin 
d leader. Speeches were also delivered by Mr. 
P A.A. Md. Noor, M.L.C. (Bihar), Maulana 
Asim Bihari and Maulana Quazi Md. Usman of 

Dharbhanga. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Ansari 
remarked that Muslim rule had failed in India 
owing to 

ü “the utter selfishness and love of power of upper class 
Muslims who had for their own interests turned a vast 
majority of the followers of Islam in this country into 
a low and backward community.” 
la Owing to their selfish attitude, Muslims were 
unfortunately divided today into “Shareef ” 
that is upper and “ Razeel” that is lower sec- 
tions. The Shareefs had constituted themselves 
into the guardians of the Razeels and had 
compensated themselves by “usurping all 
rights and shares of the latter.” Today out 
of the 9 crores of Mussalmans in India 8 crores 
were poor like the Momin community. They 
had been systematically exploited by the 
Muslim politicians all of whom belonged to the 
| "Shareef" or upper class. These rich and well 
placed men had demanded and secured special 
privileges in behalf of the poor 8 crore Mussal- 
mans and had then proceeded to enjoy these 
themselves. Continuing Mr. Ansari observed 
that the truth had come out and the Momins 
and tlie other poor exploited Muslim masses 
demanded " their rightful share in seats of legis- 
lature, lecal bodies and in Government jobs on 
numerical strength.” In order to discredit 
_ them, the Shareef Muslims who are guilty of 
"ereating un-Islamic divisions of castes among 
Indian Muslims for their own interest,” were 
q estioning the genuineness of the Momin move- 
. ment and accusing the Momins of having 
creat dissensions among Mussalmans. Mr. 
Ans fused to recongnise the Muslim League 
e sole representative and champion 
Mussalmans of India. The Muslim 
leaders who professed such concern for 
re so heartless “that they did not even 
d-woven Swadeshi cloth which was 
tay of the Momin community. ” 
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mZ 
particular way, it is no wonder that their syp) N 
pathy is only lip-dip. | M 
- Mr. A. Mohamad Noor, M.L.C. (Bihan the a4 
asked the Momins to join the Momin Confereng or 
and never to think of joining the Musli A tl 
League which had not done any good to th In} 
poor, toiling Muslim masses. Mr. Ansari, (“7 
President, in his concluding speech delivered 25 
the 31st May, 1939, said that the Muslin kind of 
League was tangible 
* a rendezvous of Muslim Knighis. Nawabs and aristņ from st 
crats and the poor Momins could, therefore, hay to the 
naturally no confidence in such a body.” Er 
The President of the Bijnor District Moni, {ret i 
Conference speaking on the 10th October, 193) portion 
said that the claim of the Muslim League, to h Govern 
the only representative of the Muslims was ny n. 
admitted by all the 9 crores of Indian Mussa fi bo 
mans. According to him, a majority of th “T 
Muslims of the N.-W. F. Province and Sind) cognitic 
the Ahrar, the Nationalist Muslims, the Krishak) Mise 
Proja Muslims, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema and thi our wi 
four and half crores of Momins (Ansars) whi B 
by themselves constituted about 50 per cent o 
the Muslim population of India “ did not sd ERE 
cribe to the creed, policy and programme of tht Wane 
Muslim League. ” MES 
Shortly after this, Mr. Abdul Quaiyan | T 
Ansari, Vice-President, All-India Momin Co upon o 
ference, addressing a very large Momin audient! as we c 
in the Town Hall lawn at Moradabad, U. P but the 
is reported to have observed that ad 
Any negotiation “between the Congress and th alone h 
Muslim League would prove fruitless unless the Alt munal 
India Momin Conference was also consulted. Ti poor M 
Muslim League didi not represent the Momins an 
was necessary for the success of a communal pact Do T 
to neglect or ignore the interests of the four and a hèi repres 
crore Momin-Ansars.” geners 


Proceeding, Mr. Ansari said that” Obvion 

“If, however, the Congress entered into a Co% sneva 
munal agreement with the Muslim League, consider Victim 
it as the sole representative of the Indian Muslims % galling 
overlooking the Momins who had nothing to do Y! denia] 
the League, then that agreement would not be binal off 
on the Momin Community." 1 hold 4 

When the Viceroy called Mahatma Gandi like tl 
and other Congress leaders for a conferen secone 
the Vice-President of the All-India Mom brothe 
Conference sent the following telegram © 


exploi 
Mahatma: 1 and te 
“The Momin communit risi * and) Onge 
C y comprising four al ger 
iat crores of Muslims does not accept the Mus” ‘thems 
Pague as its representative and wants separate Jb, i 
pranon in all matters. Any agreement conclu 
etween the Congress and the League by igno 
UMS aer pal not be acceptable to the Mi 
onference. Kindly keep this in view while ™ 
Mangrioateetién, Haridwar re 


A very frank expression to the demands of 
i Momin community was given in the presi- 
Bihan t tial address of Mr. Zahiruddin at the last 
fereng adia Momin Conference held at Gorakhpore. 
14: 


Muslin Tn it'he said that 


ir syn, 


to thi “The Jamiat-ul Momineen aimed at winning for the 
ATI, (ly 1 classes at least the same privileged 


slim dopressec A at 
ered 25 s the same chances of social uplift, the same 


Muslin kind of political recognition, and last but not least, the 
| rangible amenities and advantages which would flow 
l aristy rom such recognition and status as had been conceded 
re hay to the scheduled castes among the Hindus. 
as “The terms equality and fraternity must hence- 
„forth have a new meaning and a new significance. They 
Momit must in future connote an undisputed right to a pro- 
I, 1939) portionate distribution of the loaves and fishes of 
e to be Government servico official patronage, material gain, 
7 commercial advantage, social privilege and political 
Yon status for all communities constituting the entire Mus- 
\Iussal tim body politic. / 
of tli “To the Government we may say : “Give us re- 
| Sin cognition as one of the major sub-communities of the 
rishal. Muslim nation and provide for our representation in all 
nd d the spheres of administration and thus make sure of 


four willing and full co-operation at all times’.” 
s) wl 
cent i| 


1 But probably the bluntest and most 
i vigorous defence of the Momin position was 
of üi made in the statement issued by Munshi Taj 
"OFM Mohamad, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul- 
Momineen, in which he said : 


ualyn : 
a Con “The Muslim League leaders always look down 
dient upon our Momin movement calling it a communal body 


as we demand the rights and priveleges of the Momins, 
U. Pj but they fail to find the same spirit in themselves when 
they demand everything on a communal line from the 
q M Government and the Congress. It seems as if they 
an A alone hold the monopoly to demand, things on a com- 
the #"munal ratio. That is why they are enraged to find the 


T | / i 1 : . H > 
i Poor Momins using communal ratio in demanding rights.” 


pact nt 
id a hèl repr 


The demand of the Momins for separate 
esentation on the group basis inside the 
Ta ward for our Mussalman brethren is 
|o sy inspired by their sense of two major 
a cob victi ances of which they claim they are the 
i celles Me first and to my mind, the more 
il EXT of the two is what they regard as the 
bind : o of social justice to them by their better- 


ot ré educated brothers in faith. 


4| like thems 
«4 Second con 
4 Droth, 


ius are not prepared to submit any 

S therefore that they have organised 
dM an All-India basis in order to 
da. a are quite capable of looking 
is aleguarding their special group 
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tance, the principle underlying the Communal 
Award is sought to be utilised for the redress of 
social and.economie grievances but it should 
not be forgotten that incidentally, and probably 
unconsciously, it is acting as a kind of wedge 
breaking ‘a hitherto united community into a 
number of smaller groups each seeking its own 
group interests even when this can be secured 
only at the expense of another group hitherto 
regarded as an integral part of the same great 
community. 


(c) THe POSITION OF THE 
AHRAR-E-ISLAM-I-HIND 


'This organisation passed a long resolution 
at its meeting held at Patna on the Ist Novem- 
ber, 1939, under the presidentship of Maulana 
Asgar Imam from which the following is an, 
extract : 


“The leadership of the League consists only of the 
Knights, Nawabs and Khan Bahadurs. 3 

“They always tried to shelve the issue of com- 
munal settlement. Last year the Congress wanted to 
discuss these matters with Mr. Jinnah. He did not 
proceed further in the matter and demanded the recog- 
nition of the League as the only representative body of 
the Muslims which is the negation of democracy and 
realities in India. There are Jamiat-ul-Ulema. Majlis 
Ahrar, Khudai Khidamatgers, Shia” Conference, Moniin 
Conference, Sindh Government Party and others who 
have their separate identity. 

“The statement of Mr. Jinnah which has recently 
been published in some English papers reveals that he 
even does not want to give the power of election to. the 
masses of India whom he considers as dumb driven 
cattle to follow him and men of his way of thinking 
who consider their sole right to dictate to the Muslim 
masses, Muslim masses should even now awake and 
know that the Muslim League as stated by Mr. Jinnah 
does not want democracy but wants a form of Govern- 
ment which would be run only by Rajahs, Nawabs 
big and wealthy people of India, while the Governm 
is solely formed for the well-being of the masses” S 
is the anti-Islamic ideology of those who prefer th 
selves to be the sole representatives of Muslims 
Islam teaches us democracy in which the C; 
an ordinary Muslim are governed) by the sa 
According to the President.of the Musiim League thi 
illiterate men should have no voice in the selection of 
their representatives either for framing’ the fu cl 
stitution or running the future Government o 
and Provinces.” { 

This particular organisation bas” 
been regarded as strongly nationa 
outlook. As such, it starts by chal 
claim of the Muslim League to 
whole Mussalman comm 
very clearly its opinion th 
being under the leadership. 
and Khan Bahadurs is 
conserving and l 
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object of appropriating them for the benefit 
of the top layers of the community. Referring 
to some statement issued in England by the 
President of the Muslim League, it says that 
the Muslim League is not the democratic orga- 
nisation it claims to be. 
— "What one would infer from the above is 
that once the views of the Ahrar organisation 
are preached and accepted by the Muslim 
E masses and, in my view, it does not make the 
Hi slightest difference to what particular social 
sub-groups they belong, there is bound to be 
something like a class war in which the Mussal- 
man classes and the Mussalman masses will be 
arrayed against one another. Probably I shall 
not prove an erring prophet if I predict that 
T the first and the most obvious step which will 
M suggest itself to the Muslim masses to embarrass 
‘their old leaders as well as to get what they 
consider their dues, will be a demand for the 
‘special representation of each sub-group inside 
|. the Mussalman community. This tendency 
f has already manifested itself among the Momins 
R and is bound to gather momentum hereafter. 
; Tt need hardly be added that such a move is 
comparatively easy only in a country where 
the system of separate electorates is in opera- 
tion. The result will be that the bond of a 
common faith which has hitherto kept these 
sub-groups together will cease to act and the 
Mussalman community will lose that solidarity 
which has characterised it hitherto. i 


Non-DOMICILED & DOMICILED EUROPEANS & 
ANGLO-ÍNDIANS 


A European whether domiciled or not is 
‘ordinarily understood to be a person both of 
whose parents are Europeans. The Govern- 
ment of India Act, however, defines the term 
as one whose father or any of whose ancestors 
|. is or was of European descent. The term Anglo- 

- Indian turns on the fact whether a person is or 
s not a “ Native of India". It may be added 
at a native of India includes any person born 
and domiciled in India or Burma of parents 
habitually resident in either country and not 
established there for temporary purposes only. 
It thus follows that if two European born! 
ie same father and mother come to India to 
heir living and if one of them does not 
a his permanent home, he is a 
nd if his brother settles in India 
is a “Native of India", The 
n who of necessity has made India 
course a “ Native of India.” A 
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1 
of the term who have settled in our motherafhe wr 
have been known as domiciled Europea qistinc 
These have all along been distinguished fro three 
the Anglo-Indians who had only a ww recogn 
European progenitor. Every one will probaythe Gt 
agree with me when I say that the domicij the m 
European was regarded as the equal of the ng 1919. 
domiciled European in everything except |charge 
the matter of social intercourse where he oe rank í 
pied a somewhat inferior position. | W 
The following appeared in The Month gentle 


Review of the European Association , been | 

Calcutta for May 1939 : | yet at 
1 

“The European Association did not seek memb grount 


from the Anglo-Indian and the Domiciled Europ) given | 
Communities and, ordinarily speaking the Associati] is aga: 
would not be able to assist such members, who wot Jaid d 
therefore be advised to join their own Association, Wor But h 
ing to the same ends among their communities as d 
the European Association among Europeans." | 
“Both Associations are out to work together, by Brean 
accept the definitions of their respective communis, Indian 
as laid down in the Government of India Act, and be Fac fen 
propose to work together in any revision of Electi! try.” 
Rolls which might periodically take place.” * A 
Serious objection was taken to this cla T 
by a very prominent member of the Domicl dent | 


European Community who resigned from B 


«Tr 


European Association. According to anottiin the 
version of the story, it was the European AS] politi 
ciation of Calcutta which | merge 
“intimated to a Domiciled European who had be 1$ th 
long one of its members, that he should resign xi be te 
the local Association of Anglo-Indians, as his commu? own, 
was grouped with the latter for electoral purposes. 


| I 
The President of the European Associat any s 
Bombay, suggested a rather curious way © Separ: 
of the difficulty. If any domiciled European only. 
Anglo-Indian declared that after retirement!) Such 
proposed to settle in Europe, he became in forme 
eyes of law a European and could therefore! 9nd 1 
put on the European electoral roll. Tori 
I am mot, however, concerned! with k um 
official views of either the Calcutta or # les 
Bombay European Association. What inter ER 
me is the reaction of the domiciled European" n : 
according to one version of the story had bi S XD. 
asked to resign from the European Associati em 
It appears from a letter dated the 14th JU ond ; 
1939, written by the President of the Domi iR 
European and the Anglo-Indian Association © am a 
a proposal was made to start a separate unni 
ciation the membership of which woul breth 
confined to domiciled Europeans onlv. 
That no love is lost between the ty?" 
domiciled European and the Anglo-In 
evident from a letter dated the 23rd May, 


— 


| 
'therltne writer, à domiciled European, served with 
IrOpegy distinction in two branches of the army and in 
ed frgthree theatres of war. | His service found 
a mirecognition by his receiving the 1914-15 Star, 
probal!the General Service and Victor medals and also 
lomici the medal for the campaign in Afghanistan in 
d Jü also seems that, on the eve of his dis- 


the ng 1919. 
oa eases from the army, he had reached the full 


he p of captain. 

; ap um present war broke out, this 
Month gentleman volunteered his services. He had 
| been duly registered as a British subject and 
yet at the last moment he was rejected on the 
‘ground of domicile which naturally enough has 
Europ, given rise to some irritation. His real grievance 
\ssociati js against the definition of the term * European ” 
vho wo! aid down in the Government of India Act, 1935. 


ion, Wor 5] a . 
es el But he goes on to say : 


tion 


. memb: 


» 
ther | “T am one of those who, although of British parent- 
mmu age, have had the misfortune of being dubbed an Anglo- 

andit Indian owing to the mere fact that I have been born 
t Ted? Rad paye spent the greater part of my life in this coun- 
3 "try. 


. | 
1S clair This account of a not very important inci- 
omis dent has been referred merely to show that the 
rom Ù domiciled European who does not find a welcome 
ano in the European Community or the European 
an AS) political organization is quite unwilling to 
merge his identity with the Anglo-Indian. It 
had be 1$ therefore natural to think that he will 
a andi) be tempted do form an association of his 
7 own. 
| I do not have any inforniation as to whether 
| ony steps have been actually taken to start a 
way d Separate association for domiciled Europeans 
opean' Only. At any rate, there is little doubt that if 
ment 1 n an organisation on an All-India basis is 
e int) Srmed and if the lead is taken by energetic 


foret iae rd working ‘men, it is likely to be a 
th and TA competitor both of the European 
itn M Unless ig tS  AnglozIndian Associations. 


Unless it x 5 
or SS dts leaders possess a large measure of 
inter the ical vision, tos is also the mns 

1 tempted fo npn Oean Community might be 
id, Special SERE in its demands for special rights, 
e legislar eges and special representation in 
and ures, self-governing bodies, services 


os pO. in this 


a country where the Com- 


ard has put a premium on selfishness 


SOME RECEN kR ANEAN SGo EE COMMUNAL AWARD 


them to secure their predominant position. 
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ABOLITION OF THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


_ In view of what we are seemg every day 
in our motherland, it is not impossible that the 
same disruptive force will manifest itself in the 
Sikh community. It would not surprise me if, 
in future, we find a demand put forward for 
separate seats for Hindu and Muslim represen- 
tatives of labour. Nor shall I feel surprised if, 
under the pernicious influence of communalism, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 
demand separate seats for Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. In fact there can be only one 
effect of this most mischievous of measures and 
that is the creation of contending groups and 
factions, all equally grasping and equally 
selfish, all equally blind to the claims of fair 
play and justice and all equally determined to 
secure as large a share as possible of special 
rights, special privileges and special represen-* 
tation in every sphere of activity. 

This I regard as inevitable in view of the, 
fact that under the Communal Award only he 
who can appeal to the selfish, the fanatical and 
the greedy instincts of man enjoys the best 
chance of representing the masses. When such 
people come to occupy responsible positions and 
are therefore able to distribute patronage, they 
are naturally enough expected to look after the 
interests of those whose support has enabled 


They have somehow to redeem at least some of 
the glowing promises they had previously made 
to their followers and this they find compara- 
tively easy if they act under the plea of safe- 
guarding their communal group interests or of 
enlarging them if they had not been enjoying 
them to what is regarded as their legitimate 
extent. This again tends to stimulate the 
communal spirit among those who regard them- ——| 
selves as the injured party, and they are  — 
tempted to adopt communalism as.a meast 
of self-defence. The result is that the spirit 
of communalism spreads in everwidening ci rele 
and, with everyday that passes, it cannot bu 
create more and more! misunderstandin and 
ill-will and stimulate the appearance of inm 

merable self-seekers each leading a party 18 


my readers undeniably prove tha 
working, the Communal Award is I 
only to disunity but also to i 
all communities—Hindu, 
In the past, all agi 
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city for national and social disintegration. 
Today, the evil effects of this most pernicious 
of measures are being experienced by every 
social andi religious group in our mother- 
land. The time has therefore come when it is 
to the interest of every community and of every 
lover of India, Indian and non-Indian, to 
join hands with one another in removing this 
obnoxious measure from the statute book. 

i Let us hope that very soon the real nature 
i of the Communal Award and its infinite capacity 
| for politieal disunion may be driven home into 


F 
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ə 


the mind of every Indian. There is little doy 
that we can expect changes in our constitui sentime 
immediately after the war. This is our Oppysoul, K 
tunity for coming together and making a unjjto e 
demand to the British Parliament to abrogy pey 


u 

e i 

S tand sol 

it. And this demand cannot be refused insane, 


Ramsay MacDonald immediately after makjitself b 

the Communal Award stated : ix de 

Irhythn 

* Government were prepared to accept any bel! dled hi 

scheme to which all parties concerned might later gi ] 
their full concurrence but they would not listen to P a 

sectional representations.” yas Ti 

‘import 

b after | 

ic asl 

He dic 

promis 

his ide 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU oos 

Precursor of the Great French Revolution wardly 
; them 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND Ups 

George 

of to be lifted to the realm of a genius, but ati!) H 


JEAN-Jacques Rousseau is an example 
striking influence on the society not only of his 
day but on that of the century which followed 
him. Both were transformed by his revolution- 
ary ideas. It is to him and Voltaire that all 
of the drastic changes, which took place during 
the 19th century, are to be attributed. 

- Of the two, however, Rousseau was by far 
the more important. Voltaire was the shining 
tar’ of the  'Encyclopédists, ^ whereas 
ouseau lived and worked alone despite the 
opposition of the Encyclopédists whose morals 
disproved and whom he excelled socially. 
'oltaire and his co-workers, Diderot, 

embert, D’Holbach and Helvetius, repre- 
2 the negative or destructive side of the trend 

-against the abuses and the prejudices of the 
old world. They were the forerunners of liberal 
fecetious reasoning in criticism. Rousseau, 
represents constructive reasoning, or the 
affirmation of the law of nature. He is the 
‘herald of the Republic’. It is his genius that 
gives shape to the ‘Great French Revolution ’. 
nevertheless every reason to believe 
au, like Voltaire, had denounced the 
h claimed him. Great works 
d their authors. Their ideas 
ms which are unforeseen. 
the role assigned to them 


end of these twelve years he replased into daja guid 
dreaming, a balm for his sadness, and regrjwas cl 
for his lost genius. Rousseau was several pile ha 
sonalities in ‘one’, and each artist in him orale 
entirely different from the other. abstra 

He was a master of the- ‘art in time, | credo 
dreamer who while examining his soul makiWweakn 
a confession in a low voice. His power of psychi 
analysis, which was at the same time his genii 
and his disease, was essentially a part of him. 4 
wrote about himself without giving a thou 
for society or literature. No one up to that ill 
had made such close observations of hims 
except perhaps Montaigne whom Rousse 
accused of posing before the public. 

The indulgence of giving expression to} 
feelings in an unrestrained manner, expos! 
things which thonsands of people of his œ 


had been obliged to suppress or condense, V) j E 

ally brought in the liberation of the modern $97 lie 

It tought the soul how to break its bonds 4 m 
a 


express itself. pi 

.In order to express himself freely he 
obliged to create a new language of a l 
and varied nature : 


Ms" eo my own way in the matter of style 25 Y 
in other things. I shall not try to make it unif0? 
shall always have the one that comes to me; 
change it accordin Er" 


EE 


tle doy 


E the moment at which an event happened 


shall doubly depict the condition of my. 


IT Oppysoul, in at the moment at which I wrote it; my 
a Unit 


LONE atural style, which is sometimes rapid 
abs teres And. o fuse e re good and sometimes 
used flinsane, sometimes nm and sometimes gay, will in 
' makjjitself be part Lee ae : 
Rousseau's wealth of emotion and sense of 
rhythm might all have been hopelessly mud- 
my belidjed had he not at one time directed an orchestra. 
aut Btn a letter to his printer in 1760 he said that 
| äu ag regards style harmony was of so great 
‘importance that he should place it immediately 
after clarity and before proof-reading. ” 
| He would have sacrified truth if necessary. 
‘He did sacrifice grammar in order not to com- 
[promise harmony. Rhythm came to him before 
‘his ideas. He, the precursor of modern romant- 
leism no less in rhyme and metre than in 
sensibility and ideas, sang his sentances in- 
wardly before giving them shape and putting 
them down on paper. Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine were his disciples. Michelet and 
George Sand were influenced by him. 

He, who himself was so weak, as 


| reg] Was clear and firm without being inflexible. 
oral pi He had a generous instinct for true and healthy 
him wmorale, one that was neither dogmatic, nor 
abstract, nor bound by principles. nor by single 
| redo”. He adapted it to honest needs and 
weaknesses that were profoundly human. 
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_ A peculiar and remarkable thing to observe 
in a mind that is classic, and very logical, 
is that aH his legal severity is permeated 
by an entirely modem relativism, which is in 
agreement with his passion for tolerance. In 
his Lettre a D’ Olembert we find the principle of 
relative reasoning, relative judgment and 
historical relativism. His keen sense of move- 
ment, a dynamism which contrasted with the 
static rationalism of former times, motivated 
the modern idea of Goethes Stirb und 
Werde (“die and become”). 


He revealed to literature the riches of the 
subconscious mind; the secret movements of a 
being that were heretofore ignored or supressed. 
His “libido” constituted a source for 
Freudisin. 

Tolstoy was inspired by him. As an ado-' 
lescent Tolstoy carried a protrait of Rousseau 
around his neck in medal from like the picture of | 
a saint. His moral reforms and his Jasnaia 
Paliana school proceed from Rousseau’s doctrine 
and examples. He did not cease to make use 
of Rosseau. Their similarity are no less striking 
in the field of art than in that of religion. 

Rousseau has not yet ceased to enrich the 
modern mind. : z P 


[Translated by  Tarapada Basu, Paris - 
University.) [^em 
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POEM 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE : 


p d et them desert thee 
it) WhO are thine own, 
te be not dismayed. 
Tee of thy hope may wi 
and the fruit ea s e 
e not dismayed. 


[Yen if over 
;. Overtaken by dark night 
m the middle of dh 
q l th ; 
en akon, Pu 


t thy lamp 
Mot dismayed. —  . 


D 


n failest in thy efforts 


The hearts of thy kinsmen 
may remain stone-deaf 
to the voice that enchants 
even the prowlers of the for 
be not dismayed. 3 


Ta 
ne 


So mucu has happened since my last monthly 
article was written when it was still All Quiet 
on the Western Front! Holland and Belgium 
have been invaded and overrun. The German 
invaders have broken far into France, dividing 
H the main body of the French Army from the 
D Allied Armies in Belgium and Flanders. These 


: Allied Armies, out-numbered and declared 
^7  .by the German High Command to be 
j encircled, have fought their way through 
p: to the sca and transformed a near defeat 
i into the most heroic exploit known to 


their history. It is true to say that this Retreat 
has raised the prestige of the Allies in every 
land where it is known. Nevertheless, at the 
i moment of writing, it appears that Italy has 
i chosen this moment to intervene openly on the 
side of the Germans. By the time this reaches 
| India, then, will Germany have attempted the 
k invasion of England ? It looks as if that might 
be—since Signor Mussolini’s mouthpieces have 
made it quite clear that whenever, in the opinion 
— of the Dictators, England's zero hour has come, 
then at that hour Italy will strike against 
England too. 

When all Europe is getting drawn into war, 
when the Nazi oppressor has reached the 
Western coasts from Norway to Dieppe, so 
many things have happened and may happen 
that, it is hard to give every happening its true 
value. History will have to compose the picture. 
But a few comments, a few tributes and regrets, 
must be made in passing. First let us not for- 
the night that has-descended upon Holland. 
one writing from Holland has stamped 
cene on the imagination as vividly as might 
Dutch painter. She speaks of that low- 
country “where dead men lie in heaps 
ng flower fields and windmills ”. . But 
the living, there is the Nazi prison-house. 
ompletely they must have guessed their 
n they learned that Hitler had made 
lart, the traitor who brought the 
, the Reich Commissioner 
as lost no time in enunciating 

ht dealing, After telling 
; they will be taxed to 


i 
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HELL LET LOOSE 
By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE prising 


burren 
‘allowe' 
a pice 
3t all ! 
propos 
iLeopol 


of Fre 
thirty 
believt 


[1 


“Dutch laws," he says, “will remain in fa 
as far as possible. The question, however, ow h 
how long the Dutch Government institui pos 
and the courts of justice wil remain in be Allies 
depends upon the acceptance by all of the rig own S 
ness of the situation as now created." Tihem 
Courts of Justice! . . . The Nazis have mi nom 
many holocausts of what they considef dam tne s 
rous literature. But the day will come wh own g 
Germans will weep to think that no fires tto the 
obliterate the fact of such decrees as this, jit th 

T will not say much of the Belgian trag ¢xplar 


and the King’s surrender. He is not the fj As a 
King in history who has surrendered and, li and h 
many of them, he seems to have been att the k 
mercy of his own psychology rather than|his A 
events. The mistake was to have slowed eighth 
to be the Supreme Commander of the Belg! destru 
Army. And dearly have the Belgian peg He ec 
paid for that mistake. The consequences, he his A: 
ever, of leaving the direction of Belgian def C 
policy in his hands are most costly to the Al one L 
So costly, in the event, and so advantaged) King 
the Nazis, that the clear-sighted French c8 most 
escape the conclusion that King Leopold's s the p 
render was the result not of his personal fall) out t 
but of actual contact with the enemy . - |) Spelli 
a King who would betray his own Army W found 
be a new infamy. But these are the way! place 
which, wittingly or unwittingly, he played! let in 
Nazi hands. First of all in 1936 he shool preva 
the old understanding with France and Eng Said 
and in a public declaration refused contact! not, | 


their General  Staffs. At the end) war. 
last October (why didn’t we read | Same 
irresponsibility of such a view?), be ue 
formed the French Government that a 
construction of important fortifications i Flan, 
Montmedy to Dunkirk would be regard tio m 


an “unfriendly act." Once war was, jomi 
refused to fall in with the Allied plan m. th 


<< 


| 
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Es the German armies were to be 
surrender pis right up to the sea—was all of 
dod But what is the explanation behind 
P Po “In Paris it has been said that the Nazis 
ft al se, when they have won the war, to make 
ola ruler of a German Protectorate com- 
Doe Holland, Belgian, Luxembourg and part 
De French Flanders. This offer constituted the 
hinty pieces of silver . . . It is impossible to 

or to entertain the idea that Leopold 


. 

| 1n foh eve that 

"believe that, GU nc 

wever | his surrender as a sale. But it is just as 


stituti possible to understand how, after inviting the 
in be Allies to come to his assistance and leave their 
the ril own strongly fortified positions, he could desert 
l.” Tem in the midst of the battle. Quite apart 
ave m from the fact thgt, earlier on, he had invoked 
er qe spiritual aid of the Pope—and urged his 
me wh own garrisons at Liege and Namur to hold out 
fires (io the end! No, whichever way you look at 
this. jt, there is no coherence in his actions. The 
n trag explanation must be found in his tragic situation. 
, the i a boy he was in the trenches. His father 


and, i and his wife both met with violent deaths. In 
en atlithe lonely years that followed, he had made 

than his Army his principal interest. And seven- 
owed!) cighths of that Army were now facing possible 
e Belg 'The strain was too great for him. 


! destruction. 
in pe He could not allow others to decide the fate of 
ices, ht his Army—and thus he betrayed it. 
n dele On the evening of King Leopold’s surrender 
the All one London newspaper headed its leading article 
a geo King Quisling. The quislings, of course, are the 
ch cat! most striking and most disturbing feature of 
i the present war. The Nazis, who at home set 
nal fall) out to corrupt their own children with the first 
| 4 spelling-book they put in their hands, have 
MW found the secret of corrupting men in high 
e Ni places in other lands. Tt was the quislings who 
laye ' x in the enemy in Norway and Holland. So 
CLR were they in Holland that it has been 
m at the atmosphere was in some places 
| EAM E of a country at war but of civil 
D: Pokan returning from Flanders tell the 
^ MMOL Spies are everywhere and whenever 
ede mE ne position, that position 


Lu 


} neidentally A 
| Flan Y. apropos of the return. from 
cl] tion eee hope the Ministry of Informa- 


Nazis 9» missed a tremendous chance. "The 
de eua be remembered, made a film of 
film that ae of Poland. So terrible was this 
ey have exhibited it to picked high- 

is in Rome and elsewhere, as a Te- 
Ow wise Neutrals will be'if they 
toe the Nazi line . . . May we not 
a film of the return across the 


Here ever havecbéeln PetierDomeinaeledku! Ka 
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and romantic fleet. The Admiralty sent out 
a call for any and every kind of craft where- 
with to evacuate the B. E F. For three days 
and nights--and at the moment of writing it is 
still going on—trawlers, barges, yachts, tugs, 
motor-boats, in the proud company of the Royal 
Navy, have crossed and re-crossed the Channel, 
indifferent to German bombers and all engaged 
togehter in rescuing troops. It is even said 
that City Stockbrokers have been playing their ' 
part. When the Altmark prisoners were rescued, 
they were hailed with words that have passed 
into history—" The Navy is here”. But on this 
occasion it was even more moving. The hail 
might almost have been “We are all here." 
Well, by the time this reaches India, all of. 
the B. E. F. that can be evacuated from 
Flanders, together with their French and re- 
maining Belgian comrades, will have left. One, 
famous chapter will be closed. The scene may 
have shifted to the Somme, to the Mediterra- 
nean, to England—and perhaps to all three. - 
But France and England will have no regrets. 
English soldiers know very well that when 
General Weygand decided not to counter-attack 
in an attempt to relieve the pressure on them, 
he had good reasons for his decision. They 
know that the conduct of the war required that 
he should consolidate his position" on the 
Somme. They are also aware that more French 
soldiers than British were stranded with 
them in the North—and that to the last a 
French division has been covering the retreat to 
the sea. German propaganda can break in vain 
against this shared and unforgettable experience. 
Tf only we could gauge what has been 
achieved in Flanders. The successes of th 
Royal Air Force have been legendary. In 
realm, the only one in which personal gallar 
and daring and initiative can have full vent i 
modern war, our airmen have won all the - 
victories. Reporters at the Front have be 
beggared of adjectives in trying to 
their. exploits. I have a sheaf of cutti 
me as I write and the head-lines. 
to unbelievable. One New Zea 
down forty enemy machines. 
Defiant fighters shoot down 
aircraft. Eleven Hurricanes 
than A. Hundred and Elev 
and the enemy, planes tur 
exploits like these that 
fidence—and' gratitude. 
the work of men with 
them. The 
indifferenc 
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leaves sailors to drown, has often been commen- 

ted on. They are a people, it is felt, without 

sea-going traditions. It is the same in air 
i warfare. They fire on helpless refugees, but 
never attack their opposite numbers in the alr 
unless they are overwhelmingly stronger—and 
even then they turn tail. English people, on 
the other hand, from their parrot days in the 
school-room, have been taught to disregard the 
odds against them. “The fewer men, the 
greater share of honour” like other trite but 
true things to be found in Shakespeare, have 
passed into the make up of the English charac- 
ter. . . All the same, why are there such odds 
against our airmen? Will history forgive the 
complacent politicians, and their timorous 
trusting supporters, who allowed the Nazis to 
grow so great in planes. How we cling to our 
young airmen, and how we clung to the Govern- 
ment that let them down ! 

How much have the Germans gained and lost 
by the battle in Flanders? They have won 
the Channel ports. Aeroplane bases, submarine 
bases will now threaten us across only twenty 
miles of Channel. By the same token, the 
Government have warned us to expect air-raids 
any moment now. (This is the very last day 
for registering the stil unevacuated children.) 
Indeed the other night they put up the Minister 
from the Hague to warn us, over the wireless, 
of the havoc caused in Holland by the descent 
of troop carrying planes. (Planes which carry 
tanks, incidentally, are said to be Hitler’s latest 
| Secret weapon). Well, if the blow falls at once, 
it is comforting to think that the battle-tried 

soldiers from Flanders are here to stiffen our 
defences. We can also reflect that if the enemy 
has come much nearer to our shores, he has 
come within closer range of our Navy and Air 
Force Also, it has all happened before. In 
the Elizabethan Age England was threatened 
by the all-conquering Armada—andi she had an 
equally dangerous Fifth Column in the Catholic 
faction. The defeat of that Armada broke the 
heart of Philip II and Spain itself declined 
from that very day. Please Heaven history will 
repeat itself in every particular, 
I would like to digress for a moment here. 
It wil be remembered that the medal struck 
ommemorate the defeat of the Armada 
the inscription “ Flavit et dissipati sunt ”. 
blew with his winds and they were scat- 
The Elizabethans had no doubt that the 
which completed the discomfort of the 
a was heaven-sent: Similarly in our own 
ey are on the side of rightness 
Allies have no doubt of their 
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years and must soon be touching the law! 
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eventual triumph. But there are publicists i . 
day, notably the well-known French noy; ke? 
Mme. Odette Keun, who are aghast at the Cor eu x : 
placency of such thinking. The story of ma” aT 
kind, she roundly asserts, does not support M TEE 
a belief in any manner. And yet, if that is T 
ease, why has not history been one unbroky 16 
Dark Age? Ba a 
By the time this reaches India, we shy Quisli 
know with greater certainty the extent of ü away 
Nazi menace. For the moment, there are gj bomb 
ments which are reassuring—always supposiy. ES 
of course, that Hitler has not in reserve sop imagi 
especial weapon, such as the afore-mention shock 
tank-carrying plane (which, anyhow, would i Men ; 
a wonderful target). For one thing, it appeal greate 
that the Nazis have been using up ali the) be br 
available air squadrons. The German A are de 
Ministry reported 2,237 machines of all typ. cages. 
lost between September 1st and May 1m% 
Since May 10th, according to another repon the 
of 5,000 bombers and fighters thrown into actie so m 
on the Northern Front, 40 to 50 per cent habe « 
been destroyed. The loss in personnel is belie kade 
ed to be prodigious. Recently German pila Germ. 
have been captured who had only from 121 whose 
15. hours flying to their credit. And there ist appre 
mystery of the German plane that crashed wil) she w 
two girls as gunners. All the signs suggest th!) comm 
either the Germans have lost their best pilot- and c 
or they are keeping them in reserve. | The . 
There are other straws in the wind—thouf and ı 
they may be red herrings. The Nazi Armi of go 
hitherto have gained all their ground by th Ver” 
swift advance of their mechanised forces. P ion 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Ki the 


veli! 


AN 
Gen. G. C. Marshall, estimates that the Na QN 
have lost 40 per cent of this equipment. If th "er 
is really the case, what hope has Germany! 
maintaining her initial superiority in this fie 
The Allies are still in the opening stages! 
their armament production. But an industt! 


speed-up has been going on in Germany 


= 


diminishing return, if it has not done so alres% 
In fact, so gruelling has been the pace that 1 
accident rate has increased from 33 per cent 1 
1932 to 59 per cent in 1940. -` 
All these mechanised forces, moreover" 
dependent on Oil. What hope has Germany, 
keeping up a sufficient supply, blockaded 85^) 
is? Oil can only come to her by the 1% 
tortuous, European routes, And these 9" 
aues i a Ey months time, will be ne 
so to carry food supplies to Norway, D'enm^ 
Poland, Holland, Donee c eri v 
Germans have stripped and must © 


RA 
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E 
leists à coep alive. When Germany’s partner, Italy, 
novel! Mns comes into the war, this self-blockade, 
the eo ?" it is in effect, will be even more serious. 
of ma^ Rightly or wrongly, in fact, the Allies are 
ort sul e rsuaded that if only they can hold out for a 
at is d months, the tide of war will turn in their 
Inbroky favour. Hitler’s weapons, as someone has point- 
| od out, are all really psychological. The 
we shi) Quislings, the parashoots, the tanks that race 
t of th away into enemy territory, the bombers that 
are gj bomb refugees, the tanks that scrunch women 
Ipposiny and children—all are designed to appal _the 
‘Ve son imagination and paralyse the will. But devilish 
ention: shocks like these only work at the beginning. 
vould } Men recover their balance and with it an ever 
appeal greater conviction that such evil devices must 
ili the be broüght to naught. The wild beasts which 
nan Ai are devastating France will be put back in their 
1l tyne cages. 
y lù I have spoken of the self-blockade which 
r repr the Nazis have created by  over-running 
to actio so many neutral countries. But is it to 
ent hribe compared with the moral  self-bloc- 
S belier kade which her barbarities have evoked ? 
n pili Germany has now not a friend in the world, 
m 12i whose friendship is grounded in anything but 
re is thi apprehensive self-interest. Self-interest or not, 
hed wii she would be completely without friends if the 
Best d common people everywhere enjoyed a free press 
pilots 2nd could make up their minds for themselves. 
| The Allies, on the other hand, are encouraged 
—thoue and re-inforced by all the countless evidences 
| Armi Of goodwill that have been pouring in form all 
by t Re the Empire, from their ally Turkey, and 
es. Bi E the two Americas. They know that even 
S Arm? the blitzkrieg is to descend on London and 
he Na E m unimagined horror, the world's cause is 
If th nie and their's is the world's. 
ermany’s principal “ friend," Italy, for 
j a the fifth time since the War started, is 
1 ONE come into it. The Italian Cabinet 
"Hi War are tomorrow and it is expected that 
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j| the Te mores of Signor Pantaleoni, the head of 


ee tourist office in New York, Mussolini 
on the one-way ride with Hitler which 

; a disaster for Italy. Paty 

J vith the Du is at present. mortally engaged 

H sumed th "etern yYemocracies, it is to be pre- 

b Mussolini’s attention also will be 


thereafter be declared. On Tuesday, 
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turned to France and the Western Mediterra- 
nean. And the cry of Corsica-Tunis-Nice has 
been raised again in Milan. The Prince of 
Piedmont, 'Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
Area, has gone to Turin. War may break out 
at any moment on the Franco-Italian frontier. 
Simultaneously, Germany is expected to invade 
Switzerland—another easier way into France 
and another crime. On the other hand, the 
recent visit of Count Ciano to inspect “ work- 
men” in Albania, and their extremely bellicose 
demonstrations, suggest ‘that Italy intends to 
strike in the east also. From Albania, along 
the motor roads which his “ workmen” have 
been making Mussolini says that he can reach 
Salonica in two days. And finally, there is a 
report that Russia has told the Axis that they 
may help themselves to Greece (which of course 
is guaranteed by France and England), so long. 
as they regard the Black Sea and the Danube 
Estuary as the Russian sphere of influence. - 
Well, Jet the blow fall soon or late. The 
Allies have done all they can, and especially in  . 
the last weeks, to keep Italy and Russia on the ' 
side of stability. And it remains to be seen if 
Italy is more of a menace in open war than she 
has been in the selfish, silent war she has in fact 
been waging on Germany’s side. (Silent as -to 
guns, of course, but not as to heady, outrageous, 
insult.) She has boasted that she has immobi- 
lised nearly a million and a half men on the 
Franco-Italian frontier. She has immobilised 
a considerable part of the Allied Fleets in the 
Mediterranean, at a time when the Nazi menace 
has been spreading along their shores. She has 
immobilised those large French and Allied 
Armies which General Weygand had been 


nt 


Is 


on English soil. . . But has she forgotten 
that Garibaldi laid a curse upon any. Tt 
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A THE PLACE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


By Miss USHA BISWAS, M.A., B.T. 


Now that the old and conventional theory of 
discipline—“ spare the rod and spoil the 
child "—has been exploded, the question arises 
as to whether discipline ean be altogether dis- 
pensed with im the education of children. As 
we know, children are born with certain 
= instincts and reflexes, out of which they develop 
n their habits—morbid or healthy—through the 
| influence of the environment in which they find 
themselves, and the training that they receive. 
qi A child must be made to conform to some 
ji implicit moral and social code, although we may 
© not let it feel any compulsion imposed upon 
— . it from outside. We must try to fit and equip 
tal it for the world. To guide and direct the natural 
instinets of children on the right lines should 
therefore constitute an important duty of an 
educator. Left to themselves, children cannot 
choose between the right and the wrong. Even 
Rousseau the great advocate of naturalism 
holds that severe forms of punishments some- 
k times need to be resorted to for securing and 
maintaining discipline. So the modern 
^, educationist never tries to dispense with dis- 
| eipline, although the methods of securing it 
have been altogether revolutionized. The right 
discipline should therefore, consist not in the 
exercise of external compulsion, but in the 
formation of certain “habits of mind which 
lead spontaneously to desirable rather than 
undesirable activities.” Much depends on the 
wisdom of parents and teachers. They must 
needs be good psychologists, so that they may 
know how to appeal to the mind of children— 
how to make them respond to their modes of 
ning. A sound knowledge of child-psycho- 
logy will therefore stand them in good stead.. 
_ The mind of children being quite plastic, it can 
be moulded in any way they like. To promote 
development of the healthy instincts of a 
child and to inhibit its bad instincts should he 
ie true end of education. 
leads us to the question as to what 
stitute the object of punishing or 
child’ When administering the 
dren should never be made to 
Iders are being" prompted by 
es tocchastiseicthetin. cddku 
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moral instruction should aim at bringing aby 
certain immediate and concrete results. 9 
children, when punished, should not feel incline 
to look upon the punishment as anything oth 
than a natural consequence of a particu 
lapse from good conduct. The punishment} 
to be discontinued as soon as he desired effe! 
is produced. Children should never be ledi 
think that a punishment for the sake i 
punishment is being meted out to them. | 
must invariably be borne in upon them that tl 
punishment is intended for their own good, a 
that it is a piece of moral instruction, whit 
will ultimately redound to their own benef 
Too much time should not be made to elap 
between the offence and the punishment. As 
rule, the punishment should immediately foll 
the offence committed, so as to enable childr 
to know what sort of conduct leads to sw 
unpleasant consequences—what they are bei 
punished for. The object of punishments shot 
be twofold—deterrent and reformative. 

punish a child with a view to refoming it! 
preventing others from doing the same thi 
In no case should children be made to feel th 
the punishments are ends in themselves, " 
only a means to an end. Care should be ta 
that children never cease to entertain genu 
feelings of respect and! affection for the per 
who punish them. If the object of punishme 
is made clear to them, parents and teac" 
will never fail to inspire respect and confides 
In the matter of rewards too, a good dea! 
caution is to be exercised. Some emm 
educationists aré of the opinion that rewi 
should not be given to the school children 
the results of the class examinations, inasJ 
as the present system tends to give rise to UP 
jealousy and pride on the part of | 
competitors. This is certainly true to, 
extent. The candidates who top the list 
every examination and carry off all th? p 
may very naturally feel inclined to think | 
much of themselves, and to look down "n 
their less fortunate friends who have no 

able to secure a prize. This may g 

Jealousy in the minds of the latter too. © 
pareseDáieyetehtaridvfarprize-giving is very li 
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vender unhealthy feelings of jealousy and 
Oe among the school children. Some edcua- 
Bs therefore suggest that the roll of honour 
ne be substituted for prizes. In that case 
too, the same problem arises. There is consi- 
í fference of opinion as to what should 
But to my mind, we 
cannot do without rewards in some form or 
other in the education of children, who must 
have something to look forward to. Children, like 
adults, naturally expect to reap the fruits of 
their honest labour. So there must be some 
form of recognition of their merit and labour. 
The pleasure that they derive from it should 
form an “ added incentive " to work rather than 
the “main motive ". Those who work honestly 
and meritoriously do deserve some sort of 
This is also likely to arouse a 
healthy spirit of competition among the school 
children. 
Now the problem is how to administer the 


| rewards and punishments, and what forms these 


should take. At the present moment, by general 
consensus of opinion, corporal punishments 
should be abolished in all the educational insti- 
tutions, although we hear of stray cases of these 
now and again. But people have generally 
ceased to believe in physical punishments being 
inflicted, even upon the most refractory children 
who are not otherwise amenable to discipline. 
First of all, corporal punishment in its severer 
forms is associated with ideas of cruelty and 
brutality, which are universally cried down in 
Modern times. If we denounce brute force and 
want children to refrain from acts of cruelty 
We ourselves cannot afford to be cruel to them. 
Example is better than precept”, as the 
Maxim goes. The infliction of physical pain 
xs ue helpless children for the purpose of 
ik i aining discipline and authority is therefore 

ely to have a very had moral effect upon 
ner future character. They will thus be in- 


infer y „taught to tyrannize over their 
at a in their future life. Besides, it is not 


$ desirable that children will feel inclined 
yrants Upon their educators as so many cruel 
pathy n absolutely lacking in affection and sym- 
of an "m them. This sort of cruelty on the part 
Open m tends to impair “that relation of 
Parents S which ought to exist between 
and pu sls children as well as between teachers 
Never = s. The modern parents and teachers 
Instead wn’ (0 be objects of dread to children. 
5 Scaring their wards they would like 
uq ie free and friendly with them, 
MGE eir love 

look upon their piii Bhd d 
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their true friends and benefactors, whom they 
can love, respect and confide in—from whom 
they should have no secrets. The action of an 
educator should never be such as is likely to - 
undo this bond of close friendship and sympathy 
between the teacher and the taught. Judging 
by common, every-day experience, children 
seldom like to displease those whom they love 
and respect. On the contrary, they always 
try to please the people whom they are genuine- 
ly fond of—who can command their respect and 
confidence., But the problem as to what forms 
of rewards and punishments are most suitable 
for children does not seem to be easy of solution. 
To my mind, it will not do to formulate a few 
cut and dried forms of rewards and punishments 
that may be applicable in all cases. Much 
depends on the kind of material that we have 
to work upon. Some children are found to be 
more responsive to a certain mode of treatment 
than others, their individual temparaments 
being quite different. Neither is it possible to 
lay down here an exhaustive list of rewards and 
punishments that are ordinarily resorted to, 
and to discuss their comparative values at full 
length. I would, however like to discuss a few 
most common forms of rewards and punishments 
that have been found to be very effective jf 
except in some pathological cases. In the — 
opinion of Mr. Bertrand Russell : E 


* Praise and blame are an important form of W 
rewards and punishments for younger children and also 
for older boys and girls, if conferred by a person who ES 


inspires respect. " , 


In fact he thinks it impossible to educate 
children without having recourse to praise 
and blame. According to him, the most severe 
form of punishment should be “the ng 
spontaneous expression of indignation, " 
holds that “all through education any unu 
good piece of work should be praised". His: 
views seem to be quite.sound. We should r ver 
deprive children of the immense pleasure they 
derive from the praise accorded to them for 
‘anything good or difficult that they ma y ve 
achieved. The love of this pleasure on mwt 
of children is quite healthy and norm 
be turned ‘into a very powerful w 
cation throughout childhood. A | 
manifests itself at a very e 
hood—even during its first year, ar 
stimulate children’s des fu 
worthy of praise. 
effective form of 
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by achieving something meritorious and out of 
the ordinary. So praise shohld never be given 
for an ordinary act that should be-done as a 
matter of course. Neither is it wise to “ over- 
stimulate.” children by means of praise. But a 
good deal more of moderation should be exercised 

in the matter of blame, which should not be 
used at all during the earliest stages of infancy. 
Neither praise nor blame should be compara- 
tive. We should never tell a child—* you have 
done much better than so and so" or *so and 

so is not as naughty as you.” Occasionally a 
severer form of punishment than mere blame 

or reproof may be needed in dealing with 
refraetory children. Both Mr. Bertrand Russell 

- &nd Madame Montessori suggest isolation as 
& very effective form of punishment in these 
cases. The object of this sort of isolation is to 
make a child feel that it is missing the pleasures 

| which others are enjoying. A punishment 
| should be something which children positively 
dislike. They never like to be cut off from the 
enjoyments that others are participating in. 

- There is no use making them feel guilty and 
ashamed. Sometimes in a school—although the 
cases are very rare now-a-days—a refractory 
pupil is subjected to certain indignities, which 
cannot but outrage his or her sense: of self- 
respect. To give one or two concrete examples, 
a youthful offender is perhaps made to stand 
with a waste-paper basket on his or her head 
for hours on end, or is made to put on a fool’s 
— cap. He or she is thus made the laughing-stock 
* of all Although there is no denying the fact 
- that exemplary punishments are needed in a 
few exceptional eases, I do not believe in such 
indignities being inflicted, even upon the most 
refractory children, who never deserve to be 
thus disgraced in front of their friends. If the 
conduct of a particular child repeatedly involves 
a serious breach of discipline, and if parents and 
teachers fail to put him or her right in spite of 
their persistent efforts to do so, he or she must 
be medieally examined. If he or she is found to 
be quite normal, the usual methods of disci- 
pline should be applied with more tact and 
skill. In case any abnormality is detected, it 
must be attended to at once. 'The child should 
‘be made to undergo a course of medical treat- 
ment. Boys are sometimes inclined to be cruel 
Some of them enjoy hurting and 

ing pain to these helpless creatures. It is 
mistake on the part of an educator to 
eure them of this common fault by 
of ere lty such as flogging and the like. 
ould never be crue 
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it severely for the acts of cruelty it has indulp 
in, and which we are condemning. How cany 
preach kindness to others if we ourselves 
so unkind ? On the contrary, we should try 
teach a child respect for life by such. action | ~ 
is likely to beget a love of the lower animal | 
and a healthy interest in their lives. We shol — 
make a point of avoiding negative suggestigh ' 
as far as possible. We should never tell 
child, ‘Do not be cruel to animals, ‘do m 
steal’ or ‘do not tell lies, etc. Negative sy 
gestions like these do more harm than goo 
As we all know, children are very fond of imit 
tion, and they naturally feel inclined to q 
what they see their elders do., So if we way | 
them to be kind to others, we shall do (vell [ids 
set the example by our own action. If wed | 
not want them to tell lies, we should alway 
speak the truth in their presence. We shoul 
never do before them what we do not like tha 
to do. Sometimes however, if a child dog 
something ‘slightly unkind’ to another chill 
parents or teachers may do the same thing t 
it at once, so as to enable it to feel that other 
have also feelings like its own. In this way 
children may be taught to consider the feeling 


of others. In any case, the necessity and im ud 
portance of a prohibition should always UM ° i 
brought home to them. They must know wii d 
they are not to do this or that. H d gst 

If punishments are to be effective, they EL 
should be few and far between. Too mal des 
punishments tend to demoralize children, w^ S 


naturally get inured to them, and take them 4 Vans 
a matter of course. So punishments should? iude 
administered much more sparingly than reward} Nat 
If children are punished too often on apparentl ana 
flimsy grounds, the fear of punishments make} trave 
them very nervous and timid. They thus ce? 
to be frank and straightforward. ‘They m" Uplay 
sometimes get into the-habit of telling lies € of fla 
so as to avoid punishments. Too strict a MSH much 
pline is productive of other evils also. Childi strea 
may thus be induced to commit many ofic dure 
secretly, and to conceal them from their el 
lest they should be punished by the la 
In this way they learn to deceive their pat 
and teachers, who are sometimes kept quite" 
the dark about their action, which sh 
above-board. To my mind, an ideal hog 
educational institution is one in which disc! 
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AURANGABAD which was once the ancient capital 
of the Moghuls in the Deccan furnishes great 
archaeological interest. Situted in the North- 
West of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions, it covers an area of about 8,000 
ae miles. It is a historic country with won- 
ho antiquities and remains of temples, 
ed gardens, mausolea and monuments of 
Ed other kinds. Aurangabad affords ample 
Ne for exploration and research and 
NU loveliest and sublimest scenery. Tt 
s oses its fascination for and grip on the 
avellets’ imagination. 

i muangabad has two natural divisions—the 
of flat-t and lowlands. ` The former consists 
much ed range of hills enclosing valleys of 
streams mu and fertility. The perennial 
tte in ple hose parts produce a constant ver- 
appearance Pig contrast to the arid parched - 
Months bef p the ‘Plains during the summer 
elore the rains. The lowland country 
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Nizam's State Railway often runs 
rams at cheap fares for visitors who 


zh v urangabad to see the Ajanta and the 


: A hotel has also b d 
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AURANGABAD, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE DECCAN 
By SUBODH CHANDRA GANGULI, 


VIDYARATNA, B.T., B.L. 


legendary works, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. The Surpanath Hill in the District of 
Aurangabad is long associated with ‘the name 
of Surpanakha as her place of residence. During 
Ram’s stay at Panchabati, Surpanakha appeared 
in the horizon of his fate as a comet and caused 
all his sorrow and misery, his seperation fram 
his wife Sita and the consequent battle with the 
demon king Ravan and the latter’s subs quent 
annihilation. f 
Aurangabad also figures in the Mahabharata. 
in that portion where Yudhisthira with the 
intent of performing the Rajsuya sacrifice sent 
an expedition to the South under the command 
cf Sahadeva who subdued the inhabitants of 
the Sahyadri Hills. During the exile of the 
Pandavas, they wandered into the Aurangabad 
district and built the massive hill fortific 
of Devgarh, now known as Daulatabad 


Malik Ambar, m le 
of Aurangabad in 1610 on the site of a vil 
called Kirki which in the course of ten yee 


became a beautiful city. He e cted - 
beautiful palaces, mosques and Ot 
buildings. The name of Malik A 
out prominently in the his story | f 


in 1626 and 
Fateh Khan, who chang 
Kenge Oratio the ci 
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Aurangzéb became the Viceroy of the Deccan One of the most important and lofty e Th 
he changed its name into its present appelation fices which have withstood the ravages | of a | 
Aurangabad. A few years later it became the centuries and is in the best state of preservati ü Aui 
seat of the Moghul Government. During his in the Aurangabad is the Muqbara of Begiyttucted 
residence here as Viceroy of the Deccan, the Rabia, wife of Aurangzeb. This was co "n wl 
city and its suburb were adorned with a number tructed by Prince Azam Shah in memory of li?! prs 
of delightful gardens, the remains of which still mother between the years 1650 and 1657. TH, T 


exist in the Kela Arrak gardens, the Ahmed edifice built to rival the celebrated Taj at Ag ee 


Bagh and a number of other gardens which are which had then just been finished by Shah Jeli in 
situated outside the Delhi Gate on the Harsul is said to have cost Rs. 6,608,208. It is in ev? m 
-. Road. Most of them are now in a dilapidated respect inferior to the Taj. The mé&usolel le on 
. state but traces of paved walks, fountains and stands within an enclosed area, 500 yards hf S Nie 
pleasure halls with roofs of the Bengali style and 300 yards broad and the pavements 8 ne 
still exist and show an elegance of taste and ornamented with fountains and little kiosks! 
refinement of style different from the some- all the picturesque variety of Indian art. idi 
what stern and heavy architecture of the Imad body of the tomb is square and has a 10 
Shahi Kings who ruled in this part of the. pointed arch, extending the whole height on emf, 
Decean prior to its annexation to the Moghul side. A magnificent marble ‘dome rises ab? 
Empire. On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, with four-minarets at the corner angles. 
the fortunes of the Moghul Empire which had little domes with corresponding minare 
reached the zenith of its greatness under his each are also at the corners. A flight of st 
rule began to decline. The Mussalman Viceroys are also at the corners. A flight of steps desc 
soon became sovereign princes. Asaf Jah from the platform into the body of the build 
known as Nizam-ul-Mulk became. independent where the tomb is surrounded by a screen 
in 1715 with Hyderabad as his capital and of perforated marble. Another entrance 8i. 
consequently Aurangabad became neglected and South-East angle contains some very nea 
occupied a place of secondary Importance. A ning patterns of floriated decoration 
stone wall surrounds the town arid it has four scalloped arch and over the pillars on 
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interior, which looks down upon 
tomb. The three windows of marble trellis 
N ork and the accompanying panels with flowers 
[o as delicate as anything found at Agra and 
| soft and solemn light streams 
Brough the apertures of marble 

Acery. The . finishing touches 

, given with a beautiful white 
caccous cement. The ground 
sk of marble is not inlaid 
precious stones, which 
“forms the characteristic feature 
if the Taj Mahal. 

The tomb is surrounded by 
well laidcout garden. It has 
grandeur all its Own and ranks 
Amongst the first of the beauti- 
ful buildings which the Moghuls 
have left behind as momorials 
0f their greatness both as rulers 
and as lovers of art and archi- 
tecture. The next place worth 
siting is the mausoleum of 
fasafar Sahib the religious 
preceptor of Aurangzeb. He 
ied in 1687. This tomb is 
Hlevoid of any work of art and 
‘fis made of red sand stone 
fty ei There is still the remains 
ages Wf a huge mosque at Sahjung 
ervan Aurangabad. It was Ronee 
Begi Puce on an extensive platform 
2 Er | oh stand twenty-four 
. TH. The Daulatabad fort i 
at Ag ies about five miles iron 
h Je urangabad and is three miles 


: from qj l 
In eve 1 the Dau i 
Station. aulatabad R 


ing round the 


iosks j poe of Deogir were the 
rt. Chall ants of the chief of the i i 
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E Khilji 
ae in 1294 and plundered 
2m Chandra, the last indepen- 
m o eccan was defeated by Malik 
he sway of 4h When this place came under 
me of D e Mahomedans, it assumed the 
Th qoulatabad. : 
found Sian aoe fort with a ditch all 
ed in the his over three miles was construc- 
he Mecoa G centh century. Its two entrances 
“Gate and the Roza Gate ard still 
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the district. 
space. Then comes the second gate on crossing 
which we came to a place where we found big 
stone lions and elephants. A few steps above 
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The first gate leads to an open 
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the neighbourhood of Chini-mahal, Dawatabad 


old palace and a mosque- 
till we came to the sixth 
gate. There we crossed fifty steps and reached 
the seventh and the eighth gates. Here stands — 
the ruins of the Chini Mahal where Hasan | 
Shah, the last King of Golkonda, was kept | 
imprisoned for thirteen long years by Auranzeb 
who took him a prisoner in 1687. In this Chini 
Mahal the travellers will find a cannon, 22ft. 
long built by an Arabian, Mahammad Hass 
On another site of the fort there rises th 
beautiful and stately Chand Minar to the tower 
kub Kana Gollectiong BH@vdect. It is said to have b: 


lead to the ruins of the 
These ruins continued 
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built in 1687 by Alauddin Bahmani to comme- 
morate the conquest of this fort. There are 
- 24 rooms in the lower storey inlaid with Persian 
üles whieh are tumbling down day by day, 
"Phe plan of the building consists of a square 

' hall, having an arch in each of its faces and a 
lofty decagonal minar at each angle. In the 
grandeur of its conception and the beautiful 
balance of its structural mass, combined with 
picturesqueness of detail, there are few monu- 
ments to compare with it. 

A little to the south-west is situated another 
great monument of Deccani architccture—the 
Mecea Musjid. This mósque is built entirely 
of stone and occupies a paved quadrangle 360 
feet square. The interior of the building is 
225 fect long and-180 feet broad. : 

Muhammad Tuglukh, the capricious Empe- 
ror of Delhi, made Daulatabad the capital of 
India for some time. Ibn Batuta, the famous 
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Daulatabad. Fort, from a distance ~~ 
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Mohamedan traveller of Tangier, has vivii 
decribed the change of capital. 
As the shades of evening fall andi 
crimson light of the setting sun begins to fa 
a mysterious silence descends on these habi 
tions of departed glory, and then to ¢ 
acquainted with the history of the Deccan, p 
begins to live again. The din and noise 
battle, ihe neighing of the horse are heard o 
more, brave warriors march to the sound 
the bugle and trumpets and sabres flash in} 
dazzling sun as they are drawn amid the @ 


of clashing columns. Or it may be a court s& 
and the Emperor is surrounded by the nobil |o 
of the realm and high state officials, attire | # 


medieval costumes, pay homage to their] 
jewelled monarch. There is great pomp 
pageantry and not a little romance when} 
court dancers reveal their exquisite charm! 
beauty to the accompaniment of festive sol 
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Sree Padmanabhaswamy temple and tank glean 


Photo: H. E. Ormerod 
. A scene from the ‘Poona-Bombay road E š E 


"The bullock-carts instinctively prefer the concrete haunches leaving -the central asphalted strip. 16 
; the fast motorist. (See “Roads in India,” p. 51) 
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which is the most fascinating, specta- 
interesting entertainment during the 
(Temple Festival) season in the Sree 
amy Temp!e at Trivandrum, 
wherein is enshrined the tutelar deity of the 
Ruling House of Travancore, is a_ highly 
scientific and technical war dance peculiar to 
Travancore. Vétakalg was originally instituted 
to keep alive martial tactics during times of 
peace and to provide delectation to the patrio- 
tic sons of the soil. 

The Utsavam season which occurs usually 
in March or April lasts for ten days. The 
gleaming swords, the ornamented shields and 


VELAKALI 
cular and 
Utsavam 
Padmanabhasw 


A Velakali- actor in a gallant pose " 


the . 
Velakati n't and impressive costumes of the 
to the E OR. and the vigorous martial musie 
Ts Panimhent of which they dance lend 
orld charm and classic dignity to this 


Provvess og Performance whieho exbibitonbaritaku 
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_ VELAKALI 
By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, bua. 


Travancore 


Travancore. -- 
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The Velakali actor holds in his left hand 
an ornamented shield and brandishes a sword 
held in his right hand. "The shield is circular 
in shape and is a work of art in itself. The 
sword is short and slightly curved. 

The actors wear àrmlets and anklets. and 
adorn their exposed chests with garlands of 
multi-coloured beads, shells, spangles and glass 
pieces. Their head-dress is a red turban tied 
into an elongated knot on the right side and 
adorned with gold or silver lace. They wear 
two cloths, one snow-white reaching up to the 
ankles and the other a triangular piece of deep- 
red silk ornamented with silver knobs and dots. 
A narrow strip of white cloth which serves the 
purpose of a belt is tied over the red silk. 
Before they dress up for the perfomance, they 
bathe and worship at the shrine. They smear i 
on their forehead, shoulders and chest sandal 
wood paste and rub their eyes with hlack dye. "d 

’ This war dance brings to life the ancient  —[ 
achievemen's of the Nairs of Travaneore in the l 
kalaries (gymnasia) and en the battlefield. The 
Nairs were in the palmy days of yore the war- 
lords of Travancore. They formed the chief 
warrior class of the country. a 

Luis de Camoens, the Portuguese Virgil, 
in his epic poem The Luciad describes the Nairs, 
with whom he became personally acquainted 
four centuries ago, thus: ` d 


“By the proud Naires the noble rank is claimed: 
The Warriors plumes their haughty brows adorn; | 
The shining falchion brandish'd in the sight, ^ — | 
Their left arm wields the target in the fight; 
Of danger scornful, ever armed they stand —— 
Around the King, a stern barbarian band.” 


Only Nairs take part in the Velakalr per- E 
formance. It is a hereditary right of certain | 
families in the Karunagapally Taluk in Ce n 
to participate in this indige 
War dance. Those families enjoy liberal endo 
ments of tax-free land from the Mahe 
the temple. The Velakali is enacted before 
temple as an act of adoration to the god. - 
battalion of Velakali actors is. mde 
Mathur Panikker, a "wealthy 
ancestors were hereditary m 
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The Velakali actors have to undergo a course 
of strenuous physical training under reputed 
masters to become proficient in this military 
game. They are expert acrobats and they pos- 
sess complete control over the members and 

. muscles of the body. With lightning speed they 
| move their limbs, jump, tumble and dance. 
Their movements are acrobatic but never obtru- 
sive. They dance to the stentorian music of 
drums, gongs, cymbals and trumpets. It is 
thrilling to watch and hear the simultaneous 
rattling of swords and shields synchronising 
with loud beats on the drums and gongs. The 
measured steps and poses of the actors are 


| Te 


“A Velakali actor in another pose 


guided by the time beats on the drums. The 
dexterity of the drummers is truly amazing. 
The crescendo and diminuendo produced by 
them are supremely effective. 


. and. one Kauravas, the enemies of the five 

- Pandava brothers, the story of whose feuds and 
enmity'is described with an amazing wealth of 
detail in the great Hindu Epic the Mahabharata 
~ The great» battle of Kurukshetra, at which 
the Pandavas destroyed’ all ‘the Kauravas, is 
staged by the Velakali actors in. front of the 

. Sree Padmanabhaswamny Temple twice, every 


. pieces. 


The Velakali actors represent the hundred 


ning and night, duringC€He infegtliegbmsim wku san" C 
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This thrilling fight reminds the eager spectat 
of the heroic battle between the Pandavas E 
ihe Kauravas which is believed to have tak 
place many, many centuries ago. 

The Velakali commences with a flourish 
trumpets and drums. On hearing this call} 
arms the warriors muster and form into a Jin 
The rearmost line comprises of flag-men al 
the front line is formed by the young warrigy 
In between the elders take their play 
The battalion is accompanied by birds ay 
beasts used in olden days for military purpose 
Bullocks, swans, etc., made of paper, cloth m 
wood, carried by retainers come last. 

The encounter is strictly regulated H 
custom and convention and no deviation is pe 
mitted. The army of the Kauravas (the Vek 
kali actors) prance like furious war steeds ani 
engage in duels and solo exhibitions of marti 
prowess, such as fencing, jumping. They mani 
in battle array from the encampment again} 
the Pandavas who are represented by giganti 
wooden statues, and after a mock fight whid 
lasts for an hour, retreat in panic-strickt 
stampede up the temple steps. Their moy 
ments are similar to well-planned assaults a 
retreats in regular warfare. — 

The fight is most spectacular and it provi 
an evening entertainment to the large crow 
of sightseers and pilgrims who gather inside 
Fort at Trivandrum during the Temple Feat 
val season. The picturesque pennons, in vari 
colours and shapes, of the Velakali actors sh! 
resplendently in the glow of the evening su 
. During the festival season, huge woow 
images of the Pandavas, the five brothers il 
mortalised in the Mahabharata, are set up! 
cither side of the road leading up to the sin 
of Sree Padmanabhaswamy. : These” statt 
images are twenty to thirty fect high, and Iu 
most pieturesque in their quaint costumes: à 

. The head-dress worn by the Pandavas’ 
highly attractive and is profusely decorat 
with many-coloured beads, shells and 8l 
The images have voluminous ski! 
deep-red cloth. The Pandavas are port 
as giants having long, flowing tufts of: 
black hair, long and pointed nails, roun 
bulging eyes and possessing a most formi 
appearance. ; 

All the Pandavas except Dharmapu 
eldest are in a standing posture. Dharmap" 
is seated with one leg over the other, Sea 
dignified and calm, watching th 
Bhima’s image is Ei o 

S image is the biggest and mo 
cular. He looks a veritable giant 
aIRARSSHY"SBised over his broa 
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stume and make-up 
Pandavas bear a re- 
markable resemblance to the 
costume and make-up of the 
Kathakali actors. 
The images of the Pan- 
davas are of such huge 
dimensions that they are set 
up and dismantled with the 
help of an army of men and 
a number of elephants. The 
wood-carver's art is trium- 
phantly demonstrated in these 
stupendous statues which are 
exhibited only once a year. 
They «ontain a reat deal of 
intricate, elaborate and de- 
lightful carving cunningly 
executed by master craftsmen 
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y mari of vision. The carving is 

agaim superb for its sumptuousness 

giganti] of detail, perfect finish, rich- 
b whi] ness of colour, dignity of expression and 
.strick]] demeanour and artistic perfection. These 
r moy Statues exhibit a sumptuous exuberance of human 
ults al fancy run riot. 

The Pandavas look impressive, powerful, 
providi determined and confident. These awe-inspiring 
. crow Mages are gorgeously draped in deep coloured 
side ti cloth and they extort notice from a distance. 
le Fest They tower-up like defiant gaints instilling 
| vario: 
yrs shii a 
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T “My Love" 
ane are the two last words from Sadhu 
ews that I received last year in Bombay 
Tt SE eve of my departure for South Africa. 
tee ah amazemént to several friends of mine 
Neco e transmission of this message of only 
d I novelty ie y means of telegram seemed a 
2 cheerful o them. Nevertheless, I found myself 
it the Shane an excessive joy. At that time 
shram, Ti lay seriously ill at Christu-Kula 
aa ha irupattur, in the district of North 
ment. e he was undergoing medical treat- 
Avoid ph „Nad been warned by his doctors to 
fore, in Ysical and mental strains, and there- 
co Spite of strong desire, I discontinued. 
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Velakali actors advancing in-battle-array 
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By BHAWANI DAYAL SANNYASI 


- a real expression of his kind affection, overflow- - * 


terror in the minds of children and curiosity 
and admiration in the minds of elders. The 
images face the temple. They represent the 
mighty Pandavas, and the Velakali actors im- 
personate the vanquished Kauravas. There 
is an epic grandeur in the Velakali which has 
powerful rhythmic vitality. The Velakah is a 
glorious heritage, a remnant of a great nation’s 
martial tactics and artistic skill. 


HU ANDREWS 
not cast me aside, for on being aware through 


the columns of newspapers he, sent me “his 3 
love" by telegram. These two words were 


mg sentiment and ardent comradeship, which { 
only those who had enjoyed his companionship ¢ 
could understand. UT. 

A week before, I had a letter written in hi: 
own hand from which I gather he was rathet 
anxious to come to South Africa on 
This was his last letter which will 
with me as a mark of his love an 
Here is the letter : E 


ee m 


have to be very quiet indeed while I am out there and 
not get ill again. I am so sorry you were so ill and 
hope you are much better." 


Last year during the end of Marchswhen T 
reached Delhi to apprise the people ‘and the 
Government of India of the implieations of the 
segregation proposals of the Union Govern- 
ment in South Africa, Seth Govind Das, M.L.A. 
(Central), Chairman, Reception Committce of 
Tripuri session of the Indian National Congress, 
which was held just before my arrival in-India, 


T C. F. Andrews and..Rabindranath T M 
- After a photograph taken at Santiniketan in 
f 1921 by Suhrid Mukhopadhyaya 


theb wished to see me ‘at the earliest possibl 
noment. He had been in Delhi at the "ns of 
ing of the foundation-stone of St. Stephens 

th which he wasconmectadbeinive chix 
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was refused and Mahatmaji advised his remalinatror 
ing in India and creating a European pulilivisito 
opinion against the obnoxious  scgregatifBadhu 
measures of the Union Governfnent. FHeewaslorme 
little disappointed because it was not possijled to 
for him to ignore the command of Mahatmija boa 
He made me realise how necessary it was MARE N 
him to go to South Africa as he was confide T 
that he could use his personal influence owplete : 
Afrikander leaders such as Dr. Malan. HAt the 
gave me an interesting account of a WorligBhai, 
Christian Conference that was recently held vas v 
South India. In the course of the proceedit that 
during which Indian representatives made "cero 
attack on the colour-bar policy of the Uniq of the 
the South African delegates treated the questi? x01 
as a joke, declaring that Indians are misca wante 
ignorant of the colour problems that exist] 
South Africa. Thereupon Sadhu Andrews m 
to speak and he ably supported the Indi L 
opinion by facts and figures. It was a Shi 
io the South African delegation, who fow 
themselves unable to refute the allegations," 
they eased the situation by saying: < Wi 
Mr. Andrews! You are one of us. We t 
you to be a South African and cannot 0) | 
look your opinion. " ^" 
. Further, he also made it known to me "M 
in the South African, Who's Who his pie 
with a short sketch appears as a South Afrit 
I was so taken in by his power of sound reas 
ing that when I met Mahatmaji, I made 
humble appeal to him that Andrews ? 
should be sent to South Africa at this bo 
our trouble and tribulation but Maha 
remained adamant. Although I was disaPP.) 
ted with the decision of Mahatmaji, I Te9 it 
its importance in the few days that follow 
.. When I met Sadhu Andrews for the s% 
time, I was terrified by the look of bis, 
Before I could enquire about his healt 


said: “My health is bad. T don't know 4 
has happened to me. A gs star 
nothing wrong but my head reels and 


$ 


a. 


ing wf . make me a promise that you will not 
mani ji mae about my illness. " I agreed but 
had QM. perturbed by his condition. I thought it 

lovil ot wise to pester him with further questions 

Tid so I left him saying that I would keep the 
had hifcret. : à 
who yA It was out of my mind even to ask him to 
, affaiityhich hospital he decided to go and so I experi- 
v himienced great difficulty in finding out where he 
help Ras. I rang to all the hospitals in Delhi and 
trout last I traced him in the Hindu Rao Hospital, 
 requeyhere I went to see him in the afternoon. The 
-yemaifmatron told me that the doctor had prevented 
n pubifvisitors from seeing him but she would ask 
zregaüliBadhuji himself about me. He was duly in- 
leewaformedeand he i&stantly sent for me. I was 
possllled towards a room on the door of which hung 
(hatmilh board that bore in huge capitals: Visitors 


was [PARE Nor ALLOWED. 
confide The doctor had asked him to take a com- 
nee owplete rest but when I entered I found him. busy 


an, Hat the table with pen and paper. “Come in, 
Worl#8hai,”” he said getting up from the chair, “I 
; hald#ivas very anxious to see you. Here is a letter 
oceedin that I have written to his Excellency the 
made Viceroy, dealing with the segregation proposals 
e Uniel the Union Government.” But I was not 
quesigenXious about the contents of the letter. I 
niserate’anted to know how he was faring in regard to 
exist bis health. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “ the doctors 
ews Ty 00 have examined me have told me that I am 
e Indi on from blood pressure. "The cure. for 
PES ES a good relaxation on the sea-shore. ” 
jo fol — But you are having very good relaxation,” 
ions, pen " Why should you worry to write 
«We 3 etter when your health is so run down.” He 
We ti D. ed Sweetly and read to me the letter he had 
ot OW de for the Viceroy. In reality, my 
o | Tn in was very, little on the letter. My 
cents were centred around this great figuré 


; piti Tia hose heart flowed an immense love for 
Afrit ndians overseas. 2 EMEN 
d reas y... Nurse entered and I remarked in jest: 
made) testing patient is busy with work instead of 
S Se Patient į She responded with a smile, “ My 
3 how wut he ha an exceptional one in other respects 
als as this one bad habit and I am afraid 


Our nurs; 

NS may not bring the desired results. " 
hat he ae Hien hee to the hospital I found 
m aaay ually improvin d ink- 
Bo leaving. the Hospital g sud was enint 


$ had- 4 * 
hig might bee imagined for a moment ‘that 


he last meeting bet 

S Whe a g between Sadhu 
woe “Puld have guessed then that he 
ie 5th April. eee again? A year later, on 
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unbearable shock this was to me ! It is a matter 
of inner experience and is difficult of expression 
through the medium of letters. 

In 1934 when he visited South Africa for 
the last time, he had been my guest. He 
greatly appreciated my secluded life, and there- 
fore, during the trip that he had in mind, he 
had decided to stay with me. My children 
became attached to him in a very short space 
of time. For hours he amused himself petting 
my little grandson, Narendrakumar. 

It is my belief that he was a great saint and 
not a shrewd politician. On one occasion, 
during his last visit to Natal, we had slept 
together at the residence of Shri -Abdulla 
Ismail Kejee, the famous leader of South Africa. 
He woke up very. early, prepared a formula 
and showed it to me. In fact at that ‘time there 
was a split in the Indian community over the: 
issue of the colonisation enquiry. The Con- 
gress co-operated with the enquiry committee in 
order to honour the pledge that was given to` 
the delegation of the Government of India and 
at the same.time did not allow the Indian case 
to go by default. A few Congressmen believed 
that the preliminary, inquiry, according to the 
terms of reference as announced by the Minister 
of Interior, was a departure from the Congress 
undertaking and therefore advocated non-co- 
operation. .The majority of Congress officials 
maintained that if they succeeded at this 
juncture to prove that there was no necessity 
for any colonisation scheme for the South 
African Indians, the inquiry, as envisaged by 
the Cape Town Agreement, might be altogether 
abandoned. Fortunately there was complete 
agreement between both sections of the Con- 
gress on the fundamental point, that there 
should be no reduction in the number ef the 
Indian population and the only difference was 
about the line of action. In the bitterness of 
that time, a new organisation, the Colonial-born 
and Settlers” Association, was formed. . 

With a view to. bringing the parties i 
together, Sadhu Andrews had drawn up a 
formula, according to which both organisations 
should merge and a publie pronouncement 
should be made that in future the Con; 
would have nothing to do with the coloni 
issue. I explained to him in detail t 
ration of such a nature would 
position of the Indian settlers, 
was over, the report had 
was regarded as still-b 
bring the submerged 
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the Indian settlers themselves denounced the 
scheme and therefore it would proceed with 
further measures. The truth went home to him 
and he tore the formula to pieces.- : 

It was in the year 1914 that I met Sadhu 
Andrews for the first time in South Africa. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had introduced me to 
him. With him was Mr. W. W. Pearson, who has 
also departed from this world. There were 
bitter criticism in the English press against 
the behaviour of Sadhu Andrews, for he had 
fallen at Mahatma Gandhi’s feet as a mark of 
respect according to Indian custom when he 
met him. One of the English dailies remarked 
sarcastically : 


“The Reverend gentleman stooped and with his 
fingers took the dust from Gandhi’s feet which he 
rubbed on his forehead with a ‘great show of reverence.” 


But Sadhuji did not care for such 
nonsense. He declared unequivocally more than 
- once that he did not even have a glimpse of 
Christ, though he made an exhaustive search 
in the churches of South Africa. He found him 
at last—not in cathedrals, but in the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of the Indian Passive Resisters. 

. After my first meeting‘with Sadhu Andrews 
l.began to regard him with veneration. My 
mind was then prejudiced against the whole 
white race, for, had I not seen the intolerable 
hardships and sufferings of my own country- 
men on the South African sugar-cane 
plantations, tea gardens and coal mines? But 
on having met Sadhu Andrews I had to think 
otherwise. I soothed myself with a thought 
that the same England that had given birth to 
the Imperialist oppressors, had also produced 
such a human as Sadhuji. He appeared to me 
a strength to the weak, wealth to the poor, an 
enemy to slavery and a wonderful force to 
humanity. On his saintly visage I found the 
expression of miskam-karma. (selfless action) 
and patience of Krishna, the truth and ahimsa 
(non-violence) of Buddha and the mercy and 
forgiveness of Jesus. 


Since then I became strongly attached to 
him and the affection grew with time. We 
differed in our views on many occasions but that 
did not affect our personal relations. In 1919 
‘while I was in India, he was in South Africa. 
A commission was investigating into South 
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they were provided with free passages to p. 
they would gladly leave the Union. 
passionate heart was deeply moved anq sad die 
recommended voluntary repatriation. B Tt 

The Union Government evinced much {Aj my 
at the recommendation andi brought forth ail prie: 
repatriation scheme providing free pass lif 
and a bonus of £5 per adult and half of aris i: 
to a child. Thus it devised a new plan of Mf the 
ting rid of Indians in South Africa. I strofheads 
objected to the scheme, and was forced thot fi 
differ from Sadhuji, and pointed out to himi me 
great blunder he had committed, though Mo wh 
intentionally. Later, his heart was touched br us, 
troubled when he saw himself the miseries ; i 
sufferings of the repatriates ‘in India and Mi 
unreservedly repented in the following tem 
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“I deeply regret that at such a critical time I she 
have personally added one pang to the Indian humi! 
tion by weakly countenancing repatriation from 
Africa." j 


Thereafter he made this his policy: ?) 
further labour emigration from India andi 
further repatriation from the colonies.” Tii 
has been no doughty champion of the Indi 
overseas to such an extent as Sadhu Andra 
He made numerous trips to East and So 
Africa. He was mainly instrumental in 
abolition of the wretched indenture sys 
from the Fiji Islands, which had disgraced § 
dishonoured our Motherland in the eyes of! 
world. He also visited Demerara and Tri 
and produced a heart-rending report on | 
miserable conditions of Indian settlers the 
He had rendered signal service to the Indi 


in India and abroad which will ever remat ee 
bright chapter in the history of India. inter 
He gave an interesting account of the te India 
ment to which he was subjected by the p migh 
authorities, when he went to see my wile! the 
other Satyagrahi ladres in the Central Gat posty 
Durban. I cannot help quoting here bS 4f adva 
words : A the ¢ 
. “I went to the jail superintendent and asked touri 
mission to see them. With a sneer he asked: 4 
they your relations?” I answered: “They 8 such 
friends.” But he would not let me in. He 209 than 
sneering remark: “Are these Asiatics your rela Toad; 
lf you are not related to them you cannot £6 
I explained that they’ were my ‘friends, but this 
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Ai] my persona 
Poor memoir as this. 
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what a blow it was to me when I 


; tand, : ama 
Dundee hawani Dayal himself that his wife 


k Pandit B 


absolutely impossible to bring forth 
nal reminiscences about him in such 
It is not a history of 
he knowledge to write is denied me. 
ly a broken record of memories, some 
distinct and sequent as brilliant 
n a thread, other remote and strange 
Whenever 
my heart used spontaneously 
He is just a human like the rest 
difficult it is to find another 
? He lived and 


Tt is 


[ met him, 
to whisper; " 
br us, but how 

ecimen of a human like him. 
died for the poor and oppressed. 

India was the land of his adoption and he 
gladly sacrificed his life for the emancipation 
of India. He was one of the first and foremost 
champions of Indian independence. I recall 
well, when I participated in the Amritsar 
Congress in 1919 as a representative of the 
South African Indians, that a book written by 
him had just been published which dealt with 
the complete freedom of India. In that book 
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he had proved beyond doubt that India from 
any point of view could not remain under the 
dominion of England because her history, cul- 
ture, tradition and literature are totally 
different. Therefore, India should claim and 
obtain complete independence. At that time 
India was seeking the status of a dominion. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi did not then support 
complete independence. But now the entire 
outlook has rightly changed and the India of 
Rama and Krishna, of Buddha and Asoka, of 
Pratap and Shivaji, is marching forward in 
quest of full liberation, and claiming the rights 
and privileges of a free nation with complete 
independence. 


Any human who appears on the surface is 
bound to disappear in the course of time. This 
is a rigid law of nature. Likewise the physical 
form of Sadhu Andrews has also vanished but 
even after his departure from this perishable 
world, his sacred name will remain immortal in, 
the history of mankind. He has left behind 
him the footsteps of service and sacrifice which 
will lead humanity to perfection. 
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ROADS IN INDIA 
By S. K. GHOSE, &.€.E, AMIP. (Ind.) 


ds wee problem is by far the most intriguing 
ie a problems which confronts every one 
F E ed in the economie and social welfare of 
mu and unlike some other problems which 
$3 wait for better times and saner counsel, 
Destin sae of roads in India cannot be 
aa without a serious setback to the 
ihe tome of the country as a whole. It is 
ince ered opinion of several renowned world 
that there is no other country in the 


WO S 2 : : 
i E has'so large a mileage of roads in 
^ th condition as in India. There are more 


a E E : 
roads qe 000 miles of so-called motorable main 
umpy E out of which 90 per cent have 
iséase Sed tracks, disseminating filth and 
Vehicles whie dust clouds raised by the passing 
Sina ich destroy and in turn are destroyed 
entwines Inac 9 Surfaces, and the vicious circle 
today ~p >da In its octopus-like tentacles even 


yw 
forged ates 80 many other lesser countries have 
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That the science and art of town planning 
and road construction in ancient India reached 
a level of excellence comparable to the latest 
technique developed in the West, would be un- 
believable by many -amongst us, but the 
injunctions in the Shilpa Shastras (as the old 
treatises on Engineering were called), and the 
recent concrete proofs obtained in the 
archaeological excavations at Harappa and ~ 
Mahenjo-Daro, besides the old cities of 
Rajputana and Deccan combine, as Patrick |. | 
Geddes puts it, to give “evidence of a planned 
organised and orderly life of all the people in 
the village, town and city alike......-- 
What better test and proof of tr 
Those who fe 
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be a wise policy to take a lesson out of the Book 
of Life through the ages, to suit Indian condi- 
tions and temperaments as there appears to be 
an unseemly haste in thoughtless transplanta- 
tions of Western methods and ideas in present- 
day India. 

A brief survey of the history of road 
development in India will serve to clarify the 
various aspects of the problem as it faces us 
in the present. It was during the reign of Sher 
: Shah in the middle of the 16th century that we 
N first hear about the rebuilding of a portion of 
3 the Grand Trunk Road to connect the Punjab 
with the city of Sunargaon (modern Caleutta), 
4 and it has now been definitely established that 
i3 this was not a new road alignment, but was only 
2 a reconstruction of the old highway which existed 

at the time of Asoka and Chandra Gupta and 
had later fallen into disrepair and neglect. It 
is indeed hard to believe how rapidly a jungle 
ean grow over a disused road or a building, 
although it is the everyday experience of 
engineers whose duty it is to maintain such 
public structures. 

During the rule of the East India Company, 
in the twenties of the 19th century, Lord 
William Bentinck linked Peshawar with Delhi 
amd Calcutta by feviving the old Grand Trunk 

. Road, to meet the strategical needs of the 
military forces, and but for this and some other 
minor roads, the East India Company did not 
encourage travel by road by the civil population, 
and the roads were guarded and maintained by 

i Military Boards. It was during the Governor- 

| Generalship of Lord Dalhousie that road deve- 
| lopment received a tremendous impetus, 
strangely enough from the inauguration of the 

Railways in India, and the year 1855. marks the 

UE transfer of the maintenance of roads by the 

military authorities to thei newly established 

Public Works Department. .As the railway 

system developed, the construction of roads to 
feed the railways became more and more 
necessary, and the demand for bridges and 
metalled roads to serve as feeders to the rail- 
= ways is still there, although the rail-road 

. competition has assumed a different aspect only 

in recent years. 

A fresh impetus to road development was 

en by the policy of local control first initiated 
ord Mayo and continued by Lord Ripon 
when roads became a ‘transferred ? 
ith the inauguration of the Montagu- 
ford reforms, the provincial governments 
thi ur of decentralisation a step 
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Bengal, for example, this policy has resul 
in a very unsatisfactory division of respongij; t ON 
ty for the maintenance of roads and quo, PUT 
figures for 1928, we find 35,200 
road controlled by District Boards as agan 
1,615 miles by the Public Works Departmen : 
The position has not improved materially gi 1028 
then, and roads in Bengal have evoked y appo" 
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strongest condemnation of visitors from o M 
parts of India. p 
and it 
" (this | 
: | Indiat 
| | Assoc! 
E | giving 
E ‘of In 
1 of the 
laid t 
| of In 
| that | 
| for th 
|last t 
| Jayak 
p 
| financi: 
| bodies, 
which 
ceniral 
2. 
should 
spirit. | 
Photograph of a Copper model of a Cart pM 
excavated at Harappa (3,500 to 2,500 | which 
B.C.) by the Archzological Department. 3. 
'The wheels are missing but the rest of ; transfe 
the cart is not very different from the | arterial 
present-day bullock-cart in India, where ments, 
traditions die hard ! < attenti 
(By courtesy Indian Roads) | 4, 
] be ab 
That the development of Indian roads M fina A 
previously suffered cruel neglect from t ; 
Government on account of the preferenti for ! 
treatment meted out to the Railways, in wi s f 
the State had financial interest since ti us ; 
Inception, is now common knowledge, and t! D i 
roads and other roads running parallel wi for 4] 
short-circuiting the railway routes, were f0 which 
long time allowed to fall into disrepair for id finan; 
of official fervour. But the ‘advent of na 1930- 
transport in India resulted in a complete chay Gove, 


in the outlook in less than two decades and ij 
Central and Provincial 
to realize the 


tralisation in the maintenance and. const 
of new roads by local bodies, such as, 
Boards, provincial Road Boards were estab! 4 A 


in Bomb dras, U. P., Bihar and B 
wea RM D P as advisory 
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Í 
| Governments, and in the Punjab and 
a (now separated from India) Communi- 
oards were set up with special powers 
tive functions. 
ning point in the history of Indian 
be said to synchronize with the 
E “appointment of the Indian Road Development 
Oked jj@PP uoo in the year 1927 under the able 
! (Committee : ric 
om ott chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
ie t must be recorded here that the credit for 
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| and 1 4 
| this far-reaching event goes largely to the 
Indian Roads and Transport Development 


“Association (I. R. T. D. A.) which had been 
|e persistent publicity to the crying needs 
jgiving pers : o A : ast 
lof Indian roads since 1926. The publication 
‘of the feport of the Jayakar Committee in 1928 
‘Jaid the foundations of the future development 
lof Indian roads and has been the basis of all 
! that has been done by the Government of India 
‘for the betterment of roads in India during the 
‘last ten years. The main recommendations of 
|Jayakar Committee were : 

i 1. That road development was passing beyond ihe 
| financial capacity of ihe local governments and local 
| bodies, and was thus becoming a national interest 


which may be to some extent be a proper charge on 
central revenue. 

j 2. That a well-balanced scheme of taxation 
‘should be imposed on the sale and import of motor 
| | Spit amd vehicles, and that license fees should be 


art | levied f : À 
500 | vied on vehicles plying for hire, the proceeds of 
a |o should be spent on road development. 
of D. That roads should be reclassified so as to 
the Duc Some of the local roads to the category of 
cre ' ments reeds under the control of Provincial Govern- 
! attention us enabling the local bodies to pay more 
DO a ane roads of purely local importance. 
be abal: hat levying of road tolls on any traffic should 
| Pe abolished as b : : 
oads W ' as being obstructive to rapid transport. 
j| financed yu’ big road projects should, if necessary, be 
yom if ^ )y raising loans. 
rent! 
Mu s mond Development Account was created 
TD “ht Urha a S to Start with, and the two-anna 
ipe ii Charge per gall : 
nd tril) Mereased) w gallon of petrol (subsequently 
lel to í Port users pea on all motor trans- 
S ; : 
sre fof] 1 the develo ndian Finance Act, 1929, 


Which thu pment of roads, and the revenue 
financia] S began to accummulate during the 
| 1930-31 ds 1929-30, was first distributed in 
Overnor’s » à Sum of Rs. 70 lakhs in the nine 
3X being k Tovinees, one-sixth of the petrol 
ict reserved at the disposal of the 

dn c India for experiment and 
of All-In x 9r grant-in-aid of expensive works 
lons rrt As a result of the recom- 
E Jayakar Committee, con- 
i eld by the representatives of 


Ovemments, t 5 
vim e States and minor 
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Government of India in 1929 and 1930. The 
Road Conference of 1931 at which all the Chief 
Engineers ef the provinces and the States were 
invited, covered a wide field relating to Motor 
Vehicle rules, principles of motor taxation, 
motor vehicle loads, tyres and speeds, standardi- 
zation of bridge loading, road experiment and 
research. A magazine named Indian Roads 
edited by the Road Engineer to the Government — 
of India and financed from the road develop- ^ 
ment account, was started in July, 1931, and it 
is still continuing to publish excellent articles 
and data of direct benefit to roads in India. 

The rapidly growing antagonism of the 
road and railway transport interests during this 
period, brought matters to such a pass, both-in 
Great Britain and India, that committces of 
experts had to be appointed by the Governments 
to investigate into the far-reaching and be- 
wildering aspects of the problems involved, and 
the reports of the Salter Committee in Great , 
Britain and the Mitchell-Kirkness Committee 
in India were both published in 1932. In India 
the problem was investigated by Mr. K. G. 
Mitchell, Road Engineer to the Government of 
India, and Mr. L. H. Kirkness, Special Officer, 
nominated by the Railway Board. It is of 
interest to note that the conclusions arrived at 
by the English Committee and the Indian Com- 
mittee were on the whole diametrically opposite. 
The Salter Committee reported, that subject to 
certain very broadly worded provisos, the Rail- 
ways should not stand in the way of the deve- 
lopment of motor transport. The main provisos 
were : 

‘1. The transport should pay its fair share in the 
cost of the roads. ; 

*9 Tt is not desirable that an isolated road service 
just paying its way should take the cream of the 
Railway traffic. . PEUT 

*3. Jt js not in the national interest to encourage 
further diversion of heavy goods traffic from: the rail- 
way to the: roads.” 1 

The decided opinion of the Indian Com 
tee was that India was too poor to permit its 
Railway property to be damaged by extensiw 
compatition and that Railways mus 
protected. 1 

The Road-Rail Conference held in 1933 at 
Simla, devised ways and means to co-ordine 
the road and railway systems for the 1 
development of both means of commun ca 
by eliminating wasteful comp 
improvement of unmetalled 
emphasised. ee 

Towards the end of ; 
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the Transport Advisory Council early in 1935, 
two permanent machineries designed to promote 
the progress of Road Engineering 2s a highly 
technical service, and to provide for the common 
study and adjustment of common administrative 
problems. The Roads Congress as a “Society for 
the promotion of the science and art of road- 
making and maintenance by the pooling of 
accumulated knowledge and experience and by 
7 unity in progress" has now established itself 
| as a self-supporting and authoritative institu- 
tion with a total membership of more than 450 
road engineers from all over India, who have 
attended in large number the annual meetings 
so far held at Delhi, Bangalore, Lucknow, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), Calcutta and Bombay 
where valuable technical papers have been 
discussed. A closer collaboration amongst the 
road engineers of India has been ensured by the 
È personal contacts and exchange of ideas as well 
| as the inspection and study of the most 
interesting road works, arranged for at these 
meetings held at the leading cities of India. 
The Indian Roads Congress has focussed 
the attention of all road engineers, to such vital 
subjects as modern methods of road lay-out, 
construction and maintenance of roads, bridge 
foundations and superstructures, traffic statis- 
tics, safe wheel loads, design of submersible and 
^| high-level bridges, ribbon development and 
solid research with reference to development of 
earth roads, by initiating discussions on instruc- 
tive and thought-provoking papers read at its 
j meetings. It has also succeeded in standardizing 
ia bridge loadings and units of weight, measure 
i-us and cost to be used in road specifications, 
[ estimates and reports, as also methods of 
recording traffic statistics, forms for recording 
road’ experiments and nomenclature for 
bituminous materials and: road construction. 
This Congress has also been successful in 
persuading the Government of India to finance 
the establishment and maintenance of a Road 
Test Track by the Government Test House at 
Alipore and to undertake extensive soil research 
. experiments in relation to improvement of earth 
oads by a specially trained officer in the Punjab. 
- As a direct result of these activities co- 
ated and partially financed by the 
ernment of India, a road renaissance has 
ceptibly begun and considerable improve- 
existing road communications has been 
ple in recent years. Besides the Grand 
three other Trunk Roads have 
ened up conneeting Caleutta 
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Road linking up Calcutta with Bombay jy, 
À T . ; D SIME Am neun 
preparation of which the writer was ditey State 
concerned, is ready to be executed, but has their 
to be postponed, it is understood, on accounj) yer J 
the outbreak of the present War. Dou 
Almost all the provinces have now k damag 
term programmes under execution, and althoy much 
every year increasing grants are being alloca, carts. 
for the construction of new roads, and majy subsid 
nance of existing ones, it must be made elegy, Provi! 
the average reader that India’s road system, steel-t 
still very inadequate, and the standard | possib 
maintenance dangerously low in view of j A 
rapid increase in the volume and tonnage ofi now b 
transport which is developing by leaps a crete 
bounds. The story of the Irishman ånd jj tear í 
donkey recounted by Mr. K. G. Mito the P 
President of the Sixth Indian Roads Cong; to th 
held at Bombay last December, will b comer 
repetition : are ai 
“The Irishman reasoned that the donkey, veal and E 
patient animal, would not notice a gradual cut in! A mil 
food and could therefore be accustomed to haye m, Wlde 
less, and even, perhaps, none at all. He therefore! Provi 
duced rations by ten per cent a week. The experim he ex 
was successful in that the donkey made no compl 1,000 
but unfortunately at the end of ten weeks it diedi '' 
the owner had to buy another.” ds 
. The effect of drastic economy in 1 s 
maintenance only leads to rapid deteriorat Mo de 
and in the end the road would have to! which 
reconstructed at a greatly increased cost W it 
could be saved. It is false economy of the W each 
kind and in the life of a nation, road tral) ang , 
and road maintenance are factors which t" obser 
cend the vicissitudes of war and the Wal!) over 
enhanced the need for more and better rol) of th 
The bullock-cart has continued to be 1 Peon, 
bugbear of Indian road engineers, 816 | ceme 
attempts to construct and maintain road su") maki 
economically have so far failed more Or 5 Used 
under the crushing: load transmitted bY \ to be 
thin, wobbly steel-tyred cart wheels. 4 0n Ir 
W. L. Murrell, Superintending Engineer, Br 
in his outstanding paper entitled “ Roa ; Thileg 


India and Australia—Our Difficulties an arel 
Suggestions" presented before the last Si surfa 
Congress Session, emphatically stated : | Teu 


16 | 

. “Even greater than the difficulty of funds ^y Carts 
intolerable dictatorship of the steel tyre oD 
bullock-cart. This survivor of the Dark ages 12 il 
it is what is chiefly responsible for the comple 

nation of the development of our road techni’ 
it is the steel tyre that (if allowed to pe! 
throttle all development of agriculture, educati 
whatever goes to make a nation great.” 


The remedy suggested is to 
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id -tyred equipment, in which the 
a neue subsidise liberally and arrange for 
+ hans distribution at cost price all 
» M a 
XCCOUn( over re a money into carts which do no 

; rather than into roads which will cost 
|a udi more to maintain for carrying steel-tyred 
alloca, carts. Already rubber-tyred carts are being 
d maj subsidised by the North Western Frontier 
le clean Provinces and Sind and the replacement of the 
system, steel-tyres has got to be expedited by all 

a | ible means. 

TAN Der years of experiment in India it has 
age of | now been definitely established that cement con- 
leaps a crete roads alone can stand up the wear and 
ánd j tear oP stcel-tyrét traffic most effectively, and 

Mitch! the P. W. D. of the United Provinces have now 

. Cong; to their credit more than 100 miles of cement 
will lj concrete roads, considerable portions of which 
‘are as good as when laid as far back as 1920, 

oy bai] and the maintenance cost has been negligible. 
| cut in} A mile of 3” thick cement concrete road 12 ft. 
haye m Wide can now be constructed in the United 
herefore!, Provinces for less than Rs. 15,000/- and would 
| E be expected to last for at least 20 years under 
it died 1000 tons of traffic per day with practically 
no maintenance cost. In the Bombay Presi- 

dency, round about Poona where the bullock-cart 


in m. fe i 
terjora) ame is very heavy, the roads have been 
we 19 modernised to have a “Conphalt” surface, 


cost tf wo consists of & central asphalted strip for 
the wo oe traffic and two cement concrete sides, 
tran) ang n in width for the use of bullock-carts 
‘ich tru heen B slow moving traffic, and it has been 
> wath Over x that the bullocks prefer to travel 
er TOM) of the ie concrete surface. By the courtesy 
to be! Poona p ssociated Cement Companies Ltd., the 
cement ombay road is being rapidly rebuilt in 
id surf makin concrete by a Danish concrete road- 
If used ‘8 machine (Pedershaab), the first to be 


d by | Shee Thin concrete roads bid -fair 

els. on mg Ideal road surface for the mixed traffic 
er, Bi! = làn roads, 

di mileage br 18 à vast country with a total road 

| barely 79 gay PTOXimately 300,000 out of which 

| surfaced with are of macadamized metalled or 


. 4 aTe used p tar or bitumen, and these roads 
5| Carts oui Some ten million steel-tyred bullock- 
jo about 175,000 fast moving motor 
9 majority of these roads are quite 
the economical operation of 


roll on the road is the highest 
derella | € previous policy of making 
t i ae ee Sum and to bolster 
^hag hag 2. 18 e ist steam 
oe had disastrous “Shen on 
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roads and the country stands in need of a square 
deal for her roads immediately. Our trunk 
roads must, be modernised for through traffic 
so as to be as efficient as those of Germany, 
Italy and the United States in the not distant 
future. If rural India is not to stagnate, stabi- 
lized earth roads with “treakways” are to be 
built up quickly. Our railway system has been 
developed to a stage relatively far beyond that 
of the road system, and India must enter an era 
of great road-building activities to restore equili- 
brium in the present-day unbalanced transport 
system and the deficiency in good roads must be 
made up, thereby ushering in an era of all-round 
prosperity. Paucity of funds can be no excuse 
as means can be found for the money, by capi- 
talising some of the current revenues for the 
payment of interest and sinking. fund on Road 
Bonds or Road Loans, as have been successfully’ 
achieved in more advanced countries. 
The present War has clearly brought out 
the-advantages of Hitler’s 5,000 miles of double- ` 
track concrete roads (Reichs Autobahnen) com- 
pleted just before he launched his brutal attack 
on Poland. These roads are free from cross- 
roads and level crossings, and trains of heavily 
laden motor vehicles rush at 90 miles an hour 
with no risk of accidents. These are less vül- 
nerable to bombardment than railways, and are 
effectively camouflaged at strategic points. That 
a large bombing aeroplane can go 5,000 miles 
without refuelling, puts India within striking — 
distance of several danger zones, as may be | 
realized from a study of the map of Asia and 
adjoining countries. Roads permit of rapid 
strategic manceuvres, and the mobility of the 
forces is one of the vital needs of national defence, 
and all right-thinking countries are busy over- - 
hauling their road systems in the light of present. 
day requirements and considerations. The evils 
of “ ribbon development,” the building of ho 
shops, etc., as a fringe, one house deep on | th 
sides of a highway, which carries-through trafi 
must not be allowed to multiply on roads th 


frontiers. manu re | 
reported from Digboi, and if is | 
sources of road asphalt will b 
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of Industrial Research will give some attention 
to this essential material for improving Indian 
roads, as certain refinements in the manufacture 
of crude tar, (at present largely wasted due to 
ignorance of right methods), could easily in- 
crease the output of road tars obtained from 
the distillation of coal. The increasing use of 
molasses (Sira) as a road dressing material de- 
serves further experiments and investigation. 
Bridges have been the stumbling-block of 
many road projects, and these expensive struc- 
tures unless carefully designed, and constructed 
on good foundations, are for ever a source of 
anxiety to the engineers on account of the vaga- 
ries of Indian rivers. That toll bridges are not 
a success from the financial standpoint can be 
proved by the case of the bridge over the Damo- 
dar at Papunki. This bridge was constructed 
at a cost of about 74 lakhs of rupees in 1927, 
and up-to-date only a sum of about Rs. 40,000 
has been realized by the toll contractors. The 


` apathy of the railways in matters of road com- 


munication can be best exemplified by the 
doubling of the Rupnarain bridge at Kolaghat, 
when no attempt was made to provide for a 
roadway in the design, as was done, for ‘example, 
in the Sone Bridge at Koilwar. Government 
should insist on the provision of a roadway in 
all future major railway bridge projects, and 
the road authorities should be ready to take 
advantage of such constructions. Co-ordination 
in bridging problems has been one of the greatest 
needs of India. 

It should be emphasised here that for the 


success of future road development in India om 


approved lines, the projects must be carefully 
prepared by experienced road engineers and well- 
trained staff who should specialize in roads. The 
prevailing system of making P. W. D. engineers 
Jacks.of all trades and Masters in none, by 
making the same men go round buildings, roads, 
irrigation and even publie health and making 
them forget ali that they usefully learn in one 
branch by frequent and compulsory transfer to 


some other uncongenial branch, has been pro- 
= ductive of huge preventible losses due to the 


sudden termination of valuable road experiments 
and policies, and even complete reversal of road 
programmes. There should be whole-time Com- 
nications Boards consisting of recognized road 
is who should work out projects and guide 
actual execution of works. The criminal 
money in road programmes executed 
xperienced staff of local bodies, must 
d and stopped. The employment of 
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communications particularly in the rainy Sea 
has been a grave disadvantage to that provir 
The monsoons turn vast areas into Swamps , 
thousands of villages are cut off from the E 
side world. The comprehensive report dra) 
up by Mr. A. J. King, Special Officer, mj 
Works, on the road problems of Bengal and), 
extensive schemes of 34 projected Trunk Row Tg | 
and many inter-district roads and new bri: wal ik 
should hearten the publie all the more to dem; tive A 
and arrange for the necessary funds to take; and N 
the works in a more vigorous manner, so th in am 
the benefits of the scheme may become far my assem! 
real. It is, after all. a problem of financing al missio; 
executing the detailed projects properly lions ] 
arranging for the necessary personrel and maj s¢mog; 
rials, and the Minister of Communications mi parliai 
be prevailed upon to show greater vigour lio sat 
pushing up the road programme. sitting 
Calcutta will soon be having its magniassem] 
cent bridge across the Hooghly costing abi T) 
four crores of the tax-payers’ money, but of Coi 
the roads beyond it, fit for the increased fat! might 


S 


| 
` In Bengal, the absence of through k 
| 


„ties for trafic? The Grand Trunk Road upito att 


Burdwan does little credit to the province imembe 
Bengal. The public demand for better roifapproa 
should end this state of affairs at an early dil 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 10 The ot 
in Bombay are better and cleaner than thtthe Hi 
of Calcutta and this is no exaggeration of fütarang 
Already there is a talk of a direct air % Was 
vice linking Bombay and Calcutta and the “made 
of the war will give an immediate fillip to which 
development of air-borne traffic in India “4owey 
aviation will develop enormously. Unless "Was re 
road system, without which the acrodrolday th 
cannot function, are re-organized and impro" eeded 
according to the needs of the times, & chad Westm 
condition in the transport system of India Was ac 
bound to ensue, and it is up to the intellig teat, 
publie and the various authorities to pe this 
their regional plans from now, with an ee ith of 
the needs of post-war India. ic 
In conclusion, the writer wishes to espri n 
his indebtedness for the help he has rete e Cc 
from different sources, most of which he ithe <; 
tried to acknowledge, and he takes this opp?3 aq) 
nity to express his thanks to Mr. H. E. Orme), e 
of the Associated Cement Companies, Ltd. 4 
Mr. Jagdish Prasad, Secretary, Indian: RO 
Congress, for their encouragement in writing 
article which he has tried to present in p 
technical language so that the public may 
greater interest in roads and the problem 
ing thereto. Our roads have been neglected 
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nk Rot tus present writer had an opportunity in 1938 
w brid and 1939 to pay a visit to a number of delibera- 
o demi tive assemblies in different countries of the Old 
o takei and New Worlds. His ob jective was not to study 
', S0 th jn any detail the procedure followed in these 
far mo) assemblies. He had been abroad on a different 
neing a mission But as a student of political institu- 
perly | tions henaturally felt curiosity as to the general 
ind mü/atmosphere and environments in which the 
‘ONS mi parliamentary bodies happened to work. It was 
vigour ito satisfy this curiosity that he attended the 

sittings (in some cases only one) of the great 

magni: assemblies. 

ng abi) The first so visited was the British House 
; but of Commons. There were two methods which 
might be adopted to secure the necessary permit 
| attend any sitting of this chamber. A 
ovince jme of Parliament might have been 


ter m' approached for a card and if he agreed to be 
arly dt! accommodating, the problem would be solved 
the ro The other method was to apply to the office of 
ian titithe High Commissioner for India which would 
t E ee M the visit. The latter alternative 
t alr chosen. The application was dul 
1 the LER to the office of ine High dma 
ip Mp IDtWarded in due course a card’ Th was 


ne i e dot a permit to visit the House. It 
rodroutlay the y an Introduction. On the appointed 


riter in the company of a friend pro- 
a chil Vestminee.. the House of . Parliament at 
“India Was adorn d and was ushered into a hall which 
telligfBreat ouis With the statues and busts of the 
n reps Nie mentarians of the United Kingdom. 
P oye E of all ha already assembled a large num- 
pn Other EON, both men and women, from the 

A ‘ S of the British Commonwealth— 


improveeded 


Canada, South i 
Come with uth Africa. They had 
s of their pyttoductory cards from the 


n High Commissioners. 
On the appointed benches and 
ee half an hour. Then one 
eco £0 into 
rder po oduct to be produced 
e necessary pass. Armed 
weapon, the visitors next 


elaborate and 
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PARLIAMENTS ABROAD 
By Proressorn NARESH CHANDRA ROY, w.4., Ph.D. 
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and were ushered into a jread. This was a wearis 


untry had fie wien bOnRARS rue RDE AN 


oring formalities of oratory 
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to secure admission to the visitors gallery of 
a parliamentary chamber. The ways of con- 
servative England are however different and one 
must conform to them, otherwise curiosity might 
remain unsatisfied. As it has been pointed out, 
the gallery was too crowded and the house itself 
was very stuffy. The parliamentary building 
which is not very old and which in fact was 
constructed only a century ago during the reign 
of William IV looks imposing from outside. 
But the inside of the chamber in which the 
great parliamentary gladiators engage in their 
combats has no prepossessing appearance. In ` 
fact it looks very ordinary. The atmosphere 
is not only not cheerful but gloomy. In that 
respect, however, it accords with the general 
atmosphere of the city in which it is located, 
The subject of discussion on that day 
was agriculture. On the "Treasury, Bench 
were the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Agriculture and two or three other stalwarts. 
The rest of the Cabinet Ministers were away. - 
On the Opposition side also many of the seats _ 
were vacant. Those who were attending were 
also leaving the house very frequently. They 
did not take as serious a view of the delibera- 
tions as they might be expected to take. Of the 
six hundred and fifteen members of the house 
it did not appear that even half were present, 
and of those also who were present it did. not 
seem that more than fifty per cent were serjous- . 
ly interested in the problems which were being — | 
thrashed out on the floor. DRON 
The members of the House are. not expected 
to read written speeches. They may consult 
notes and read from books and documents to  . 
substantiate a point or to emphasise an ar 
ment. But they are all the same to “sp 
and not to read a manuscript. But the mer 
who were ‘speaking’ on this occasion, | 
be said only by courtesy to be speaking. ' 
were virtually reading from the ma 
Now they were bending low to rea 
written in the manuscript and now they we 
standing erect to speak out what they had just 


bly more wearisome than if 
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| more impressed by a straightforward citation of 
| facts than by glittering phrases and moving 
perorations. But even in this matter of fact 
world, to speak from a manuscript in the way that 
some of the members of the House of Commons 

| were speaking could only be set down as un- 
worthy of the Mother of Parliaments. The late - 
! Viscount Snowden has left it on record that 
even a parliamentarian of the standing of the 
late Arthur Henderson would, as a Minister of 
the Crown, make only written statements in the 
House of Commons, and could hardly ever be 
|! persuaded to make any speech. It seems there 
© has been at Westminster a flight from the 

spoken word. 

i The next assembly visited was the American 
Senate at Washington. It was early in April, 
1 1939, that the present writer paid his visit to 
| the capital of the United States of America, 
phe climate was then very pleasant. After 
three months of deep winter at New York, it 
was ceriainly a most pleasing change to be at 
Washington. The cherry blossoms which the 
Japanese Ambassador had presented a few years 
ago as a token of friendship between the two 
ET great countries of Asia and America added 
7. — further to the beauty of the city. The House 
bs of Representatives was not at the time in 
session. The Senate was however sitting from 

. day to day. The two houses of the Congress 
are accommodated in two wings of the same 
parliamentary building, so famously known as 

the Capitol The numerical strength of the 
Senate is now ninety-six. At one time it was 

only twenty-six. It was therefore possible for 

3 this body to be accommodated in a small room. 

| As however the strength inereased, the room 
became insufficient for the Senate meetings. So 
the venue was changed. "The present hall, which 
is quite commodious but not too big, was chosen 
for the sittings of the Senate, while the room 
left vacant was utilised by the Supreme Court 
: for many years, until recently the new Supreme 
Court Building was erected at the huge expense 

= of seventeen million dollars. 

The gallery was mostly full but not over- 
owded. The meeting was being presided over 
r. Gumer, the Vice-President of the 
‘Unit d States, who under the Constitution is 
we icio President of the Senate. In the 
' vears of the Union the Vice-President was 
the President to partieipate in the 
of his Cabinet. But after a time 
was dropped and the Vice-Presi- 
„else to do than to preside over 
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ernment of the country may suddenly emer 
as the executive head of the nation if the P 
dent dies. That way Theodore Roosevelt n 
came the President* of the United States eat 
in this century and that way Calvin Cools! 
became the President in 1923 when Hardiy sici 
died. UMP visit 
The Senate is a virile body, though its men, nas 
bers are not as a rule youngmen. Under th t m 
constitution those who are not yet thirty yea) EE 
of age are inelligible for the offiee of Senaly s 
Unlike the practice in the British House of Cor d 
mons, manuscript oratory is not in fashion? this 
the Senate. The days of Daniel Webster a aca 
indeed no more. But moste of this augu mins 
chamber are yet ready speakers. One® thir 
was however surprisingly noticeable. Whi 
one Senator was speaking, two or three othe: 
were also on their legs. One seemed to be tat! comi 
ing an objection to some remarks of the speak! ness 
while one or two others were trying to comet} is a 
the latter’s rescue. Anyhow it seemed! rath; Com 
usual for several members of the house to rem!) that 
standing while a colleague of theirs was addres) occu 
ing it. This unhealthy practice which interfet) bers, 
with the maintenance of order in the house wi with 
noticed later on a wider and more unheali!) alwa 
scale in the Swedish Parliament at Stockho! grow 

Across the street but near the Capitol) Briti 
located a large building whieh accommodi hers 
the offiees of the Senators. In England, Ù and 
M. P.'s have been given a salary since 1911. 1 Spea 
salary was increased to six hundred pound} five 
year in 1937. Further, they are given free n forty 
way passes to visit their constituencies. 2 then: 
otherwise they are not given facilities by # on tl 
Government. Within the House itself, they ba) Was 
opportunities no doubt of writting letters ox pi the f 
paring speeches. But they are neither git) tace- 
separate office rooms, nor any free secret! With 
help. These they have to secure for themnselt Sepa; 
But both at Washington and at Ottawa, 


practice is different. The American Senat Kr 
g 


intre 


itha 
ful. 


are all provided with a room and a stenogra M 

secretary. They have their books, papers, que 
relevant documents in this room. Here y N 
work and prepare their speeches and here ^ boast 


* The Constitution prescribes that when the . 


dent is UE m office or becomes C^. ji 
resigns, the Vice-President is to discharge 15 | 
eng 6S SEW Prescribe that he shoul 
title. He assumes it by convention. 
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| British House of Commons, here also the mem- 
' bers of the Government Party sit on the right 


i and 
"4 Speaker. The French-Canadians who are sixty- 
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that occasion. The Our of Os and the 
te are both accommodated in the same build- 
pera The hall in which the House holds its sit- 
S fairly large and cheerful. A labour mem- 
f the House to whom the writer had been 
introduced undertook to secure admission to the 
jsitors’ gallery. Meanwhile, however, another 
eer who was a French-Canadian suggested 
that the Speaker who was also of the same 
nationality might be approached for the Speaker’s 
gallery. Accordingly the admission to that gal- 
lery was arranged for in about ten minutes. 
The writer, as he proceeded to take his seat in 
this gallery, inevitably called to mind the experi- 
ence he had of the elaborate formalities at West- 
minster. The cantrast was indeed striking. 

The general environments of the House, as 
it has been pointed out, are very bright and cheer- 
ful. The seats were clean and the house was 
commodious. There could be no feeling of stuffi- 
ness and congestion. The Speaker, M. Casgran, 
is a native of Quebec. Both in the House of 
Commons and in the Senate there is a convention 


o » 
tings 1S 
ber T 0 


j| that alternately the Speaker's chair should be 
E Meupied by English and French-Canadian mem- 

ers, 
i with the English convention of once a Speaker, 


This convention is inconsistent no doubt 


always a Speaker but it is suited to, and has 
Brown out of, Canadian conditions. As in the 


the Opposition members on the left of the 


n Strong in this house of two hundred and 
Y-five sit on either side. The majority of 
em were then Liberals and were as.such sitting 
e Government side but the minority which 
: onservative was sitting on the left side of 
peaxer. The French-Canadians, though a 
group, have associated themselves 
parties, and have not formed a 
French-Canadian’ group at Ottawa. 
T nearly an hour there was a discussion in 
parliamentary sittings during the 
Which was then impending. Mr. 
“mg, the Premier, explained the 
: attitude in a lucid and convincing 
iem Xing is no orator. He cannot 
ty rhetorical flourishes. Nor does he 
pope movement of his body as he 
d Webs the same he speaks fluently with 
S his s and perfect enunciation. He 
s th “cts and arguments carefully and 
. 9m clearly but effortlessly. Mr. 
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King is Now in the middle sixties of his life and 
is a bachelor. He has been the leader of the 
Liberal Party since the close of the last war and 
is undoubtedly the most dominating personality 
in the political field in the Dominion. There is 
no wonder that in the recent election he has been 
returned at the head of a considerable majority 
to the House. This victory on his part has been 
made possible by the fact that the Con- 
servative Party has been for some time 
without any inspiring leader. Mr. Meighen is 
old and in the Senate. Mr. Bennet has found 
the Canadian climate too rigorous for his deli- 
cate health and has settled in England. Dr. 
Manion who. stepped into his shoes is a man of 
only mediocre ability. His speech in the House 
made immediately after Mr. King had finished 
his, made no impression on the writer, nor, he 
thinks, on the House. It was rather a dull and 
drab one. No wonder that in the great land- 
slide which his Party has suffered in the recent 
election, he also failed to retain his seat. 

As one moves from the lower to the upper 
chamber of the Canadian Parliament, one feels 
translated from the world of.the living into the 
valley of death. The contrast is really striking. 
The writer was admitted through the good offices 
of an important functionary of the Senate’ to 
what is known as the Officers’ gallery. This was 
a quiet place and commanded quite a good view 
of the chamber. The writer had taken his seat 
a few minutes before the sitting began. As the 
hour drew nigh, the Senators approached the 
chamber in a procession with the Speaker at 
the head. As the proceedings were opened, the 
writer noticed that there were no youngmen 
among the Senators. They were all old. Some 
of them were really too old. It was discovered  - 
later that two of them were above ninety, nearly — Wi 
a dozen were above eighty and the average age $ 
of the Senators was sixty-eight. Along with age $ 
some have become decrepit as well. It was. 
pitiable sight to watch a Senator leaving his co 
fortable seat with what appeared to be a dr 
bill in hand and proceeding towards the tal 
the Clerk. He was carrying his body with th 
utmost difficulty and instead of walking he w 
somehow trudging his way. There w f 
three among them who were sitting all 
with ear-phones tightly fixed. Itis not à 
if, even with the help of this i e the : 
could follow the proceedings o 
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spoke inaudibly and acted as cumbrously as 
possible. 

Tt was not surprising that the meetings of 
the Senate were short and did not last more than 
one hour. What importance is attached to this 
body by the Government is evidenced by the 
fact that only one Senator was included in the 
Cabinet. 'The Senate enjoys under the consütu- 


- tion almost co-ordinate authority with the House 


of Commons. Naturally the Government should 
be expected to pay sufficient attention to its 
proceedings. But although the Ministers who 
were members of the House of Commons had no 
access to the Senate, still only one member of 
this body was included in the Cabinet. In other 
words only one Cabinet Minister was in charge 
of the Government business in the Senate, and 
he too was a Minister without portfolio. No 
‘parliamentary chamber, with the honourable 
exception of the British House of Lords, is possi- 


_ ply a greater anachronism in the modern world 


than the Canadian Senate. The House of Lords 
has at least this saving feature that it is a large 
body consisting of both old and young men and 
that the fox-hunting peers who do not take any 
interest in the business of the house do not attend 
it except on rare occasions. On an average only 


about eighty happen to attend and they are not 


altogether devoid of energy and strength. The 
Canadian Senate however consists of ninety-six 
members appointed for life and none are inclined 
to resign, as resignation involves the loss of the 
respectable salary of four thousand dollars, which 
they are naturally unwilling to incur. Nothing 
but death can snap their ramshackle association 
with the Senate. ; 
As at Washington, so at Ottawa both the 
M. P.’s and the Senators are provided with office 
rooms and secretarial help at the expense of the 
Government. The rooms provided at Ottawa are 
not in separate buildings as at Washington. They 
are in the parliamentary building itself. The 
party leaders are provided with a single room 
while the rest have to work two in a room which 
is fairly large and has a cheerful and cosy 
appearance. The Committee meetings are held 
‘in the morning and the M. P.’s and Senators 
virtually spend the whole day in the Parliamen- 
ary building. —— t 
The visit to another assembly in the New 
may be described here in order that some 
culiarities of American life may be 
at connection. The writer was on a 
ison, the capital of the State of Wis- 
the object- of seeing Pro- 
sconsin University. He felt 
E OF dc Sera fepe 


| Kan 
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ture. This body consists of two houses ; 
Assembly and the Senate. According to il 
practice of most States in the Union, the leg 
lature sits once in two years and remains: 
session almost continuously for about eight, d 
nine months. It sits in odd years and the wiy En 
had on that account the opportunity of satig| Fi 
ing his curiosity. The admission to the visit; ! 
gallery of either the Senate or the Assembly n th 
without any formality. It was open to thepy pu 
lic. Whoever wanted might drop in. ™ ch 
Capitol which accommodates the legislature) thi 
a large and imposing building. But it isı Fr 
merely a legislative house. It accommodd mi 
the offices of the State Governor and other pu — ch 
functionaries as well. 5 .9 

The Assembly was being presided over] be 
its Speaker, who was a young man but appe 
ed to enjoy the confidence of the house. T| as 
total membership is one hundred, while the me, 
bership of the Senate is only thirty-three Bu 
the latter body is presided over, on the mi| he 


of the American Senate, by the Lieutent ev 
Governor of the State. The members oft wr 
Assembly get as salary 2,400 dollars for ü Fa 
legislative term (two years). The Speaker ; 
in addition to this salary five hundred doll) nai 
more. 'The members, both Assembly men nol 
Senators, have each of them a desk and a sw) Bu 
ing chair. The writer found to his surprise)» the 
as one gentleman was on his legs and spesi no 
on one item of the agenda, several others) Sey 
way of making themselves comfortable] ho 
stretched their legs on the desks in front of t^ the 
The legs appeared to be rather aggressi adi 
directed towards the Speaker. It seemed, i| me 


ever, to be an usual practice with this assem 


because no objection was taken to this p% 
either by the Speaker or by any one of the m 
bers. The writer does not exactly recolli 
the members of the Senate at Washington" 
the liberty to smoke when that body is 1 
sion. But in Wisconsin the members wer 
ly smoking cigars. With their legs stretch" 
the desk and with long cigars in their 9". 
they appeared to be making themselves 3. 
comfortable in the Assembly than many 
might make themselves in the salon % i 
society lady. But one thing appeared V€P 
and loathsome to the eye. In between the 
of two members there was a spitoon wi 
being utilised by the two neighbours Bie 
its ordinary purposes and as an ash-t" 
spitoons were really an ugly sight and t 
no doubt about this that they had gu 
ouse like anything. But possibly wi 
Phe Hetge a d have eR NA 
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- K for the Scandinavian countries, the writ- 
stayed for too short a period at Oslo to peep 
E to the sittings of the Norwegian Parliament, 


-which overlooks a beautiful park. But he visit- 


ed both the houses of the Swedish Parliament at 
Stockholm and the unicameral] Parliament of 
Finland at Helsinki. Both these Parliaments 
were at the time in session. The two houses of 
the Swedish Parliament are located in the same 
puilding, which was large, commodious and 
cheerful. A middle-aged gentleman who was 
the editor of a religious newspaper and spoke 
English almost perfectly took him to the Parlia- 
ment House. The Swedes are a hearty and 
cheerful people. As the writer was taken to 
the Parliamentary club where many of the mem- 
bers were either smoking or talking, he was 
greeted by several gentlemen, who were as tall 
as they were stout-built. But unfortunately 
they did not either speak or understand English. 
But still moving their hands and tossing their 
heads they released a flow of Swedish words, 
evidently in welcoming their strange guest. The 
writer was later told that they belonged to the 
Farmers’ group. 

As the proceedings of the houses were 
naturally in Swedish, it was neither necessary 
hor possible for the writer to attend for long. 
But during the half an hour that he spent in 


the visitors’ gallery he discovered that it was 


Not against parliamentary rules in Sweden for 
Several members to remain standing while the 
ouse was being addressed by another. Actually 
¢ writer found that when the house was being 
addresed by the Finance Minister a score of 
Members was standing in two or three groups in 
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RC parts of the House and talking to each 
other. i 

The Parliament House at Helsinki (none 
knows if it is still standing) is a noble building 
erected not long ago. The legislature consisted 
of two hundred members of whom eighty-six 
belonged to the Social Democratic Party. It 
was the largest group in the house. Every party 
had a room allotted to itself in the building. 
The hall in which the general sittings were held M 
was exceedingly attractive. There was some § 
peculiarity about the Speaker's chair. It was 
fixed in a place which was unusually elevated. 
The visitors’ chairs were also rather unusually 
cosy. The atmosphere of the assembly was 
however dull. Possibly the ignorance of langu- 
age on the part of the visitor had added to his 
sense of dullness. A lady member, almost young, 
was addressing the house. She was in fact read- 
ing very fast from the rostrum (the members 
did not speak from their seats) from a carefully 
prepared manuscript. The writer was told that 
she was a school teacher and was speaking on 
the problem of secondary education. The num- 
ber of school teachers in the Finnish Parliament 
was not quite insignificant. In the Wisconsin 
State Legislature also the school teachers had 
been returned in a goodly number? It is not - 
unlikely that neither the lady nor the schools on 
which nor the building in which she was speak- 
ing on that day exist any more. As a result of 


the last Great War Parliaments were set in many . | 
Who knows if the new 8 


new and strange places. k W 
war will not involve the closing down of all 
Parliaments ? 
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Wuo governs England? If the caterpillar had 
| asked that question, Alice, we may well fancy 
| while reminding her questioner that there should 
!| be some sense in a question before one was 
asked to answer it, would have gone on to m- 
form him that often things counted quite as 
| much as men in the matter of government. For 
/ example, there were Parliament as well as the 
E King who never died, Mansion House banquet 
i as well as meetings at the Hyde Park corner. 
There were ever so many things in a great 
j country like England that one did not always 
| know whether men were more important than 
| things or things than men. But if the caterpil- 
lar recovering from the effects of this broadside 
| — bad ventured to repeat his question, Alice would 
7 Rave naturally felt annoyed, but she would also 
have found that her answer had been a trifle 
! wide of the mark. And so, m an effort to 
retrieve her position she would have added 
quietly that it was certainly men who governed 
Eneland,—men who had time and perhaps taste 
for gossiping and tidying up other people's 
affairs, But it was not men nor things alone 
that mattered. . There was always a back- 
ground of ideas. ‘Indeed, the air of a 
democratic country like England was so thick 
= with ideas and traditions that one could not 
breathe without drawing some of them into 
(i one's head. Ideas being mobile and yet without 
| fixed orbits sometimes collided with one another. 
Was there not something like & perpetual tug- 
of-war in every country between the idea of 
rich man's happiness and the idea of poor man's 
happiness ? Government was a puzzling little 
arb; or perhaps a kind of alchemy under which 
personality, wealth, ideas and traditions were 
melted at gentle or white heat and either gold 
or charcoal was obtained. 
Our wonderful Alice echoing the words of 
a famous Prime Minister is indeed as far from 
‘a direct or concrete answer as she was before 
sat effort. But it is not her fault. The 
ith the fog of England, the mistiness 
glish mind, the singular divergence 
English "political appearance and 
reality. Every clever school 
business of English govern- 
Car Rane Cun 
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IS THERE A GOVERNING CLASS IN ENGLAND ? 
By DINES CHANDRA SARKAR, M.A. 
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the Parliament, the King merely lending hi Hm 
ol | 


goodwill. The sweet doing-nothing of th 

King is enshrined in such myth as “ The Kin, But 
can do no wrong.” Though his prerogatives an} pow 
powers are exercised in his name by his Mink autc 
ters, the King still retains considerable personi Tho 
influence. Sitting high above the turmoil q min 
day-to-day politics and accumulating a fun) a 
of political wisdom out of his contat M 
with widely varying outlooks on life, the Kin, Sp s 
is a source of potential power exercisable throug’ thee 


the Prime Minister who has constant access i ei 
him. The records and traditions of the regl fop 
of King Edward VII and King George V bil com: 
unmistakable testimony on this point. ae 
Nevertheless, the real work of govern Ak 
is done by the principal ministers (otherws vii 
known as the Cabinet) who for this purs ma 
limit themselves to the laying down of polit defe: 
and work as a team taking common counsel a is ne 
owning common responsibility. The Patt) part 
Minister who may be regarded as the keystol bein 
of the Cabinet arch, is chosen by the pel othe 
though the choice is not quite free, for © tion 
prospective Prime Ministers offer themselves’ ence 
parts of certain combinations (parties) and 2" Engl 
be accepted only as belonging to those combi 


tions or rejected. Over these party contests," If t 
general body of voters whose number A they 
steadily increased so as to include since k priso 
the entire adult population, male or females mini: 
“arbiters. It is this phenomenon whith ma) perse 
it permissible to speak of England as 4 De®) from 
cracy in the formal sense. m of p 

Now, what are these contests for? MA SOS 
the prize? The prize is the biggest that d iere 
be conceived. It is the.power of doing ©, ae 
good or great harm, of maintaining personal m en 
class privileges or creating opportunities for ay o 
by a juster distribution of wealth; for aeo, cM 
to English constitutional theory the Pars whe 


possesses unlimited power. | The te 
phrase, of course, is King-in-parliament. | 
the first word of that phrase means nothing 
a royal assent given at the behest of the © 
Minister to a bill duly passed by thé 
ment. Since the passing of the Parlia 
of 1911, this pompous phrase has come 

tha that. The House of C 
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| England, 
E mue ministers' ordeals do not end even there. 
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in three successive sessions within a 
E of not less than two years, can now 

-p the supreme authority of the Parliament; 
DA House of Commons ordinarily is but 
e Ped shadow of the Cabinet. 
ur The disconcerting part of this scheme of 
things is that under it one party or one group 
of parties establishes a virtual dictatorship. 
But even so, it is only a temporary lease of 
ower, the House of Commons benig by law 
automatically dissolved after every five years. 
Though there is little comfort in that, yet the 
minority party or parties squeeze as much cheer 
out of adversity as possible, and apply them- 
selves to a searching criticism of the whole 
sphere of governmental activity. The party or 


choic 


| parties in opposition thereby not only maintain 


their ground, and discover vulnerable points in 
their opponent’s ranks, but build up a prestige 
for themselves by their passionate devotion to 
common good which stands them in good stead 
when the day of reckoning comes. But one 
election may not be enough to give them 
victory; as many as three or four elections 
needed to batter away the 
defences raised by the party in power. There 
is nothing in democratic theory to preclude any 
party from power, the people who are judges 
being supposed to have neither bias nor any 


| other will to consult save their own. Alterna- 


tion of rule and subjection has been the experi- 
ence of practically all political parties in 


he truth were told it might transpire that 


io “ey often have a feeling of virtually becoming 


"soners of the permanent Civili Service. The 


pns may be mighty fine, fellows with 
Sin e ity, drive and acuteness. But they shift 
of por th artment to department with exigencies 
p o tical situation and have seldom time for 

UD expert knowledge which they must 
from their subordinate perma- 
far as trained intelligence goes, 
the Civil Service being recruited 
best graduates 


Staff, As 


Mpo S, are hardly inferior to their 

l Who =o chiefs, It is these permanent officers 
i -ought into daily contact with the 
WA Ps citizens: The remarkable 


vernment’s functions in economic 
cres in recent years has meant a 
?]Orease in the functions of the 
n some: of its branches it is 


€ almost fi 
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tion that delegated executive legislation and 
justice cut at the root of freedom is worthy of 
serious notice, for it comes from, among others, 
no less a person than the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England. But the criticism derives 
its main strength from the traditions of an 
earlier stage of social evolution when the two 
chief sources of political power, namely, wealth 
and knowledge, were the prerogatives of an 
exclusive few and when government necessarily 
functioned in an atmosphere hostile to indivi- 
dual freedom and happiness. Unless the 
present governmental machinery is thoroughly 
overhauled to make possible a better reciproca! 
fitting of needs between industrial society and 
democratic control, it is difficult to see what 
can be better substitute for England’s present 
incorruptible and normally just bereaucracy. 
Graham Wallas is perhaps right when he des- 
cribes the English system of Civil Service as the — 
greatest invention of the nineteenth century in 
the realm of practical government. i 
These then are ihe instruments of political 
power which when joined one with another 
constitute the machinery of English govern- 
ment. But what are the political dynamics 
under the given conditions ‘of forces? Who 
presses.the button and. sets the dynamo in 
motion? Who operates the steering wheel? 
Obviously, there is complex interaction 
between the parts, though the Cabinet’s impacts 
are hardest and most frequent. Indeed it is 
not far from truth -to suggest that the button 
is pressed by the Cabinet which makes other 
parts go slow or fast or this way or that. The 
King airs its views in public, the Civil Service 
executes its policies, and the Parliament tran- 
slates its wishes into law. How all this mira 
happens ? The efficient secret is to be found in 
expensiveness of modern elections, and 
Cabinets power of dissolving the House 
Commons. It is this threat of dissolution w 
hangs over the M. P.s head like Damoc 
sword and makes him plod his weary wal 
the government lobby at the crack of the p 
whip. The M. P’s are the dumb driven 
of the parliamentary show. The “ home” | 
parliamentary front is thus attended to; 
the national or popular front ism ameu 
through numerous local propaganda committe 
The English political parties, it may be not 
in passing, unlike their Americai erp: 
were not originally organised t 
from outside the legislature. 
out of needs felt by great pa 
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tradition some of the Cabinet ministers must 
belong to the House of Lords, for no Commoner 
has access to that red chamber. But the pro- 
| portion of Cabinet ministers belonging to the 
‘House of Lords has historically other reasons 
| io arcount for it. According to the computa- 
| tions of Professor Harold J. Laski, the Lords 
constituted 26 per cent of the Cabinets of 1917 
to 1924, 49% of the Cabinets of 1906 to 1916, 
and 56% of the Cabinets of 1885 to 1905. In 
| the present Cabinet one-third of the members 

are of noble antecedents. That these percent- 
| ages are no more accidents but derive from a 
tremendously significant political fact is evident 
2. from the following figures (quoted from the 
- New Statesman and Nation, dated July 22, 


cance crane 


|. 1939): 

Percentage of all Conservative M.P.’s who were 

s Immediate Inthe Inthe Commercial 

p relatives armed legal & Industrial 

Date of Peers Services profession Magnates 
1892 32-1 7-6 19-2 18:2 
1914 32-4. 6:8 22-3 16-2 
1939 27-7 11-7 14:7 22-2 


N.B—These four types form at least two-thirds 
of all Conservatives; where the types overlap the first 
on the table, is given preference. 

In 1880 there were.155 M. P.s wha were 
sons or near relatives of peers; in 1939 the 
comparable figure in the Conservative party 
alone is roughly 100 persons. In 1924 25% of 
all M. P.s were closely connected with industry, 
commerce, mining and finance, 21% were prac- 
üsing lawyers} 14% trade unionists. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw once wittily remarked that when 
the English people were enfranchised all they 
did was to keep the governing class in power. 
As is usual with Shavian witticism this one 
- while it.exaggerates at the same time points to a 

significant truth. : 
$E governing class in the sense of a class 
of men sufficiently possessed of hereditary wealth 
- to be able to send its sons to expensive public 
iools and universities for training with a 
w to careers in law, polities or armed services 
exist in England. Nobility as such has 
what receded into the background in the 
3 mt century but a more numerous class of 
persons with hereditary wealth has come to the 
Since the epic struggle between the old 
and the new rich towards the middle of the 
i the English aristocracy, unlike 
tinental counterpart, has made terms 

oeracy. This alliance has lent a 
rength to the class intérests of plu- 
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variety of watehmen to do dug} 
for the old guards. Today one M. P. in six ig dered: 
an old Etonian; Harrow, Rugby, Haileybu [invest 
Wakeham, Merchant Taylors and other publie | 887 


schools together supplying an almost equa (PO 
number. that J 


The majority of these public school | 
boys go up either to Woolwich or Sandhurst, or] cbosel 
to Oxford or Cambridge. After this restricted | rheto! 
education they are either called to the bar, o in su 
go to the House of Commons, or seek careers in. a 
the Army or the Navy or in Colonial or diplo- q 2s 
matie services. el 

Many constituencies are still virtually the] Prin 
* pocket, boroughs " of influential territorial and i je 
industrial magnates. Vane-Tempest-Stuarts beate 
(Lord Londonderry’s family) have represeated | has 2 
County Down since 1771; Earl Winterton hà! altho 
zat for Horsham and Worthing since 1904; the! exclu 
late Sir Austen Chamberlain represented hi to ay 
father's Birmingham Constituency since, 194. d 
while his brother the present Prime Minister) arist 
has sat for another Birmingham Constituency) passi 
since 1918. 77 M. P.s and ex-M. P.s velata curta 
to the late Lord Wimborne, head of the Guest) a lay 
family, have been traced. Viscountess Davidson) of Le 
at the present moment, and Duchess of Atholl! It is 
and Countess of Iveagh until recent year the I 
represented each her husband's constituency) and 
after the latter's elevation or succession i| durin 
peerage. The Stanleys, Cecils, Bentinck] outer 
Cavendishes, Lindsays, Churchills, and Russell; ques 
have perhaps always had one or more represeti beca 
tatives in the House of Commons; the famil& judg; 
of Astors and Guinesses have similarly peal tary 
represented in the Lower House by one or mo | 
members for the greater part of the presei 
century. Earl of Bessborough was in the How 
of Commons for 10 years; Duke of Abercor? ; 
13 years. Lords Curzon, Middleton, Selbom 
Harlech and Stanley, won their spurs as mu 
bers of the lower house. Aspirants of DO. 
antecedents to Colonial, Indian, and Domin 
administrative posts and to parliament 
secretaryships, paid or unpaid, infest the Hor 
of Commons. The pressure of aristocratic 9 
moneyed classes upon the House of Common 
undeniable. 

Tt is interesting to speculate on .this sit 
of things. Money, of course, is social P y 
but in a country enjoying the forms of d 
cracy and with an expanding middle class, she | 
wealth cannot be easily translated into 9 jj 
ponderant political influence. Wealth mus 
used in ways that are not entirely sini 
else joined to forces that are not entirely 
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the contrary it has tended to be 

among other things, politically 
A cant education. The clue to the English 
igni A situation is to be found in the fact 
je in England as a political force has 
that p the way of persuasion. Dialectics, 
ORE and education must acquire great values 
ier context. As a matter of fact the Labour 
P in in England derives a considerable portion 
of its present leadership from an educated upper 
class. That the veteran trade union bureaucrat 
should pale into insignificance before the glare 
of titles, Eton and Oxford, therefore, need not 
be laboured. The English Labour is being 
beaten on its own ground. Besides, aristocracy 
has a andard of honour and public duty, and 
although its imagination tends to be limited by 
exclusiveness it feels ordinarily little incentive 
to avarice. 

It is frequently assumed that the power of 
aristocracy has been effectively curbed by the 
passing of the Parliament Act of 1911. But 
curtailing the. powers of the House of Lords as 
a law-making body and curtailing the powers 
of Lords as a class are two very different things. 
It is good to remember in this connection that 
ihe Roman Senate was originally an aristocratic 
and advisory body and that its great power 
during the later republican period was the direct 
outcome of a recurring series of wars and con- 
ee The power of the Senate grew precisely 
E it alone was capable of forming right 
Pegments upon the intricate questions of mili- 
ay and foreign policy. 
hoch ae are now about 750 peers. Of these 
ae e ativos, 20-30 Liberals, and 6-8 

^ is y are in regular attendance. It is 
Y Of note that the membership of the House 
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i i and to 740 in 1938. A casual analysis 

le Jar A list of new, peers will show that 

is clas To number of persons to be elevated to 
SS belongs to a broad group of politicians 
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and administrators. Persons reaching Cabinet 
rank, or distinguishing themselves as Colonial 
governors, diplomatists, or party whips are fre- 
quently rewarded with peerage. Business 
magnates, often combining with practical capa- 
city intellectual abilties of no mean order or 
publie charities of no mean significance are the 
next largest group to be raised to this class. 
The legal and defence services come next in 
order. The press and the various arts and 
sciences account for the rest of the peerage. 


wee Wil rt dl 

This policy of expanding the peerage is from 
one point of view tantamount to inviting some 
of the available best talents of the country to an 
upper house of the legislature. Since the pro- 
blem of attracting the saner, maturer, and more 
enlightened members of the community to the 
service of the state remains as yet an unsolved 
problem, this British method of constituting a 
revising chamber must compel respectful atten- 
tion. The comparative leisure of the peers is” 
from this point of view a national asset. 

To undertake to predict the future of a great 
political institution still in the process of 
transition would be sheer misadventure. It is 
true that sooner or later the English aristocracy 
will have to face up to the challenge of the . 
Labour view of life. Democracy will never 
recognise the claims to hereditary superiority 
which aristocracy bases on birth and wealth. 
The democratic faith in the humanity of man 
as a nobler and more potent instrument of com- 
mon good than either birth or wealth must 
ultimately win the day. But in the peculiar 
constellation of political circumstances of the 
twentieth century it looks as if a valuable 
contribution of instructed judgment will be 
proffered by the English aristocracy and accep- 
ted by the country, unless, of course, the 


impossible happens, namely, that by a mighty j 
effort of wil “the white man’s burden" is 
thrown off. à 
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a WHERE PHOTOPLAY IS EDUCATION 


By FAQIR MOHAMED, r. c. c. (Lond.) D. st. (New Jersey), F. R. A. S., 
Chairman, Mysore Visual Instruction 


During my sojourn in Hollywood in midsummer 
i last, I found a surprising change in the standard 
Y of motion pictures. The great film-colony is 
taking tremendous interest in films of educative 
utility and the Council of the U. S. A. Progres- 


i sive Education has established libraries replete 
} with films in 15 mm. form on subjects like 
i Archaeology, Geography, History of the U. S. A. 
i Constitution, Animal Husbandry, Human 

Biology and other allied subjects. Today the 


photoplay industry in Hollywood can almost be 
defined as an organ of Education. 


j Larest FiuMs 

The United States of America are probably 

the biggest educational centre where the visual 
instruction propaganda is succeeding on a very 
2 extensive scale. During the summer of 1938 
7  eighty-eight American colleges gave instruction 
M to students through the projector. Mr. 
Roosevelt who is a practical educationist, has 
established the class-room cinema as a major 
programme of the curriculum. Both the silent 
and sound films of non-inflammable technique in 
16 mm. form dealing with Agriculture, Astro- 
nomy, Plant Life, Music, Child Psychology, and 
kindred topics have been supplied to feed the 
projectors. In this direction, the class-room 
shorts manufactured by the Eastman Kodak 
Studie and Erpi films Inc. have responded to 
the call of the American boy. The latest 
releases by the Eastman Kodak pioneers deal 
with the treatment of Russia under Stalin, 
Turkey under Kemal Ataturk and the Histori- 


teacher is accompanied with the film to be 
- projected in the class-room. For instance, the 
- Geography lecturer controls the exhibition of 
Geographical films and the History lecturer 
erintends the historical news-films. The 
latest releases reported by the Erpi Studio 
ee h is a purely sound-film producer, includes 
| many popular subjects, some of which are the 
followi mm. shorts on the canals of 
itain, Fisherman's Paradise, Mexican 
the Wheat-growing seience, all meant 
:olleges exclusively. 
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of Progressive Education Association of facult 
U. S. A. is worthy of emulation in India, q powe 


propagandists who are collaborating wiih j| 
studios of Hollywood have brought out the s, 
needed by the juvenile class, which is bg 
shown at the Film Conditioning Houses. Fit 
on the situation of captives jin crowded jj 


film | 
the § 


invasion of the Hydrophobia germ have soly techn 
the adolescent curiosity with the result that a de 
demand for such films has outrun their sup} Then 
The educational call has led the producers) But. 
try the market with a few full-length featu, of ne 


on historical stuff, which predicts great edu; 
tive possibilties. 
which can also be called an independent fi 
producer had done excellent work during ij 
past few months, as is evidenced by the fit 
shown in the operas. The Department of Mir 
Agriculture, Industries and the Bureau! 
Agrieultural Security and Emergency Brig 
are busy manufacturing films on their techni 
topics. The U. S. A. Council of Educa 
has organised an association of scholastic E 
libraries with the object of circulation andé 
change of films, to place the 16 mm. shorts! 
the: market at a nominal price. This awake 
of the Government has opened a new cha 
of research in academical circles and today ^ 
public schools of the U. S. A. have been achic* 
the fullest advantage of visual educatio 
measures. | 

Over six hundred members belong to 
Society of National Education and: sul) 
conferences were held in 1938 at the Unive® 
of Minnesota and the Peabody Colles 
Nashville, and in the August of 1938, the t 
State Academy arranged open-air yarns 10; 
cuss the possibilities of visual instruction. ^| 
the U. S. A. Council has established a i i 
purely for 16 mm. scholastic films. Manyi 
film libraries are coming into existence iD yam 
cities and systematic arrangements to» Sih 
the schools and colleges with the shorts 09; 
with their courses of study are being . 
Statistics report that projectors supplied 
primary and secondary schools in 
reach a total figure of 27,000 today. 
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| een produced at the expense of the 
peel ot on this, great lions of the 
Pine Ring like Gene Tunny, Tommy Farr, 
ack Dempsey and Benny Leonard use the 
‘glow’ motion film as a medium of instruction. 
"We also saw some of the physical culture news- 
eels imparting instruction to postal pupils. 
(Psychologically, visual education develops the 
m of | faculty of perception and wakes up the hidden 
ndia, i powers of the subconscious mind. 
| with i 
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| is bà This goes to throw a flood of light on the 
es, Fih film enterprise in India. And notwithstanding 
vded jj the superb progress made in all branches of 
ave soy technique in our country, the industry is still 
lt that {a decade behind the current calendar year. 
eir sup) There are record-smashing films no wonder. 
oduees But these can in no way suffice for a country 
h featw of nearly 400 million souls. 

eat edu; It is the primary schools in India that have 
overnme the most backward type of education and it is 
ndent fi! here that visual education is immediately essen- 
luring ij tial. f 
- the fie 

; of M 
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News-reels are“ wanted today. Two- 
reeler news of Great Indian festivals, football 
and cricket tournaments and other Olympic 
sports are : essential for primary and middle 
“hoole, Of course the studios may be afraid 
i i F poe in this enterprise, from the standpoint 
lastic 2 n Ne: Well, why not at least approach 
n and ashy of Education to the Government of 
shorts!) ae with an appeal to bear a substantial 
awake Portion of the cost of production ? At least our 
= chap Producers can take this initiative. 3 
today 1 Ohne days when war is hindering all 
Lach yo Mal progress, full-length features are 
ducatiol Hee ea dvisable and producers who hit upon 
, OX-office are running a great risk from the 
ng a € point of view. War-time demands 
Univer 
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a very sound investment. And the best policy 
is to postpone the lengthy films and produce a 
few 2-reeleys on various current topics including 
the various processes of multifarious Indian 
industries. The cost of production of these 
shorts is almost nominal and brings quick 
returns if the subjects are carefully selected. 

It is the duty of the educated youth of 
India to place before the Ministry of Education, 
their unanimous and persistent appeal for an 
Educational News-Reels Producing Company to 
be started under the sole management of the 
India Government, in collaboration with the film 
producers. It is high time, too, that our pro- 
ducers should at least establish one company 
exclusively for 16 mm. shorts of non-inflammable 
technique. The Motion Picture Society of India 
has the power to extemporise this measure. In 
this direction, some of the shorts made by 
Sheikh Iftekhar Rasool are based on Shikar in 
India, Rural Upliftment, Rural Education and 


Hygiene and great Indian festivals. which have - 


been sold to the Universals and other British 
studios, for educational purposes. Such films 
can be taken up by our studios, too, without the 
least fear of loss. 

Today the value of projectors in primary, 
middle and high schools in India cannot “be 
over-rated, in view of the fact that the youth 
is passing through a national crisis. It is at 
this time that proper organisation and discipline 
should be imparted in schools. And to materia- 
lise this plan, there can be no more scientific 
weapon than visual education which serves the 
purpose of & universal map. It is only when 
our films are made to serve the country’s rising 
generation in their right perspective that the 
Indian film industry can be defined both as an 
art and as a National organ of Education. To 
this end, State-help is indispensable. ~ 
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K “IS HE WHITE ? 
By J. N. 


[The author travelled in the United States of 
America in 1937. The following is a record of the 
incidents. It is not a judgment on America. But 
surely it is a part of the whole.] 


“ COLOURED” AND “ Wurm Warne Rooms” 


WHEN I opened my eyes in the morning of the 
15th September. somewhere in the south of 
| Virginia I saw in front ^ White Waiting Room ” 

. and at a little distance “Coloured Waiting 
Room.” I knew just a little about the colour 
problem of America, had seen a few Negroes 
‘so far and though an American lad whom I met 
in Stockholm had said that I should be careful 
‘to tell that I am an Indian while in the Southern 
States, I had seldom thought over the question, 
Now I began thinking. But more personal 
impetus was soon to come. I got down at 
Greensboro to change train. The porter, a 
Negro, took my kit until he halted. I looked 
round and found I was in a “ Coloured Waiting 
Room”; a narrow, dirty waiting room. By 
its side was “ White Waiting Room.” Obvious- 
ly I was expected to make use of the 
“Coloured Waiting Room.” I had about 14 
hours to wait but thought I would just go about. 
I walked into the “White” and asked for a 
copy of a newspaper from the miscellany shop. 
^ One counter of this shop opened to the 
“Coloured,” the other to the “White”. The 
salesman refused to sell. “Why?” I deman- 
ded. ,“ You are on the wrong side,” he 
complacently,said. This infuriated me but what 
could I do? TI realised that it was forbidden 
T for me to sit in that waiting room. “I can't 
|. put up with it," I decided. I walked to a seat 
and sat. ‘I moved to another seat so as to be 
in full view of the salesman. “Let him move 
the machinery," I resolved. “I will see it 
through." And there I sat like a determined 
porcupine with its back against the wall and 
bristles on end prepared for anything. I felt 
like a little Gandhi of South Africa fighting for 
his rights. I was fully determined not to move 
om where I sat except under warrant of 
'emoval. or arrest or moved by physical force 

erior to mine. I welcomed developments. 
d to see things through. , But nothing 


the porter had cwalkedwhebimay. anteu 
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a compartment of the next train he aske 28 B 
“Coloured or White, Sir?” I realised apto 
there were separate compartments. I gi 
“White ". As I sat in the compartment thet y 
were anxious eyeings and ‘whisperings by plot 
was in a mood that anticipated it. The ou 
ductor himself seemed somewhat nervous n à } á 
was seen in consultation with another, p E 
nothing again happened. In the latter pars 
the journey he looked more friendly and m ‘fl 
if I was a student of the Duke University (i 
University at Durham where I was going), | 

At Durham Prof. Maughan (pronounced; [i 
" Mon") was waiting for me at the platfor becom 
He took me in his car to a hotel. At the re colour 
tion counter he said to the clerk in a tone thi Neg 
sounded clearly apologetic: “Mr. Sinhajnot ir 
from East India. He is visiting the islaver 
University. Have you a room for him?” T Africa 
poor clerk found himself in one of the dificiothem 
moments of life. That, as I learnt later, wast plied. 
highest class hotel in the town, exclusively {ithe ? 
the Whites. If the clerk handed over the kj north 
of the room most unenthusiastically, that wand i 
because he had to break a sanctified rule whi howe 


he had observed so far. eon 
| Feder 

| Norti 

"I THoucur You Wrre 4 Corouren Max | defea 
After a hurried lunch at the hotel 1™ eee 
taken out to see some forests and the’ Unit Thes, 
sity. I was given dinner by Dr. Korstian | xo 


Director of the Duke Forest. About 10 P.’ Consi 
Dr. Korstian brought me back to the tow?! pum 
his car but I did not know the name of! 
hotel (for being entirely in the hands of 2 
Maughan I had neither the time nor an”! 


à th 
to know and remember). Neither did ; thing 
Korstian know just at which hotel I had I“ p, 8i 


put up. I entered one to enquire if that 
mine. Finding me not coming out as eat 
he had expected I should if that was nO i 
place, he drove away. That was not my be re 
The task now was to find out. I hailed me Is th 
and asked him to drive me to the place Wig al 

I guessed my hotel would be. As I was 
along what seemed to be my place } 
the driver to stop. “That can't be," h 


owt 


» J shouted and ordered him to turn back. 

7, was a Negro himself. . 
pe A proaching the reception counter I asked 
the dim (a different one on duty now) to 
make: sure if my name was there. “ You can't 
F here,” he said brusquely. i reque A 
{o find out from his records as (I felt sure that 
was the place where I had taken a room. “ Get 

© ask. 


: out," he roared, ^I will see nothing." 
lised iy”? A gentleman stood close by. He had seen 
ar Se when I first arrived. He intervened. The 
nt the terk found my name and my key. In a crest- 
e but fallen and apologetic tone he said: “I am 
he kory. I beg your pardon.” I demanded why 
the had behaved like that, why he could not bear 
E Sar himself like a gentleman. ^I am very sorry, 
ate? he said, “that’s all I can do now. I 


War J 
and askethought you were a colored man 22.1] 


Tsity (i! 
soing). | Tus NEGRO PROBLEM 
ouncedi If people know that you are from India it 


platfombecomes wholly a different matter. You are not 
the re coloured. “Coloured” in these parts means 
tone thi Negro”. The Negro is hated, in matter if 


Sinha inot in form. You know that in the days of 
he slavery shiploads of Negroes were brought from 


1?" TAfrica to work in farms and households and 
ie dife otherwise like cattle. They lived and multi- 
T po e When slavery was abolished formally 
sively {ithe Northern States of U. S. A. (about the 
r the E v half upwards of Virginia) fell in line 
gati freed their slaves. The Southern States, 
le u. d would not. On this score there was 
Tea in America from 1862 to 1865. The 
Norther aetument took the side of the 

) Man’ defeated. eee The Southern States were 
I througho i y law slavery was abolished 
Er sd States ^ the U. S. A. But the Southern 
e Uni if Their ec to their zid so far as they could. 
E | more ME against the Negro became still 
D wi onstitutio tered. According to the American 
; a j| Detiween the mo distinctions may be made 
ne OFF do not gue, VEO and the White settler. T 
s oH ^ m there is distinction permitted: in 
1 di j| though Ea laws of the Southern States, 
ad be think he CE: n New York said (I do not 
Paet # He said that os informed enough) it was. 
vari! Ws force th pere could according to their 
? not | y compart, egro to occupy different rail- 
s no @PPealed to geet but that if the Negro 
my ge 1 Te preme Court the orders would 
an lé Cage jg fe sounds funny. What I think 
ns poe ete ae there is no law but practice 
TT asl “rally timid eae are so backward and 
If at they cannot do otherwise. 


» he S] Inga 28 T said. i+ 
e | ndia j; RN is known that you are from 


S 


^ 


| : du Wiikey WELT E Pounletio en ME beangetri 
| 
l 
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will greet you, the semi-educated will not mind 
your presence, while the crowd will suffer you. 
But the trouble is: that the general crowd 
neither cares nor is in a mood to go beyond the 
primary distinction. You can't be shouting 
about, ^I am from India, I am from India, ? 
And should you be insulted after saying that 
you are from India—and the possibility of this 
is nof remote as the number of the uneducated 
class is big to whom India means nothing—that 
would be positively intolerable. 


“Ts Hm Wmr? Is He Waive?” 


I took the bus for High Point at 2 p.m. 
On a two-seater berth in the front row a girl 
was sitting. “Is this seat taken?” I asked 
pointing to the vacant one, as is the general 
courtesy to do. The girl did notice me but did 
not look up nor answer. I occupied it. Imme-- 
diately there were anxious whisperings : * Ts 
he white ? Is he white ?" "That was the firsb 
time I was using a bus in America and did not - 
know what was expected of me. An old aunty 
was particularly nervous. A “-Y_-man ” 
(Y. M. C. A. volunteer) standing outside the bus 
came to her aid. He said that my name was 
J. N. Sinha, that I was from India, a “ forestry 
inspector.” This young man shad not came in 
touch with me and I did not know him. But 
obviously he had seen my name and brief 
account of my visit published in the morning 
newspaper. ‘The raging storm abated. The 
girl by my side sat throughout the journey of 
three hours shrunk to her side in the mood and 
posture and general behaviour as we would do 
having to sit by a bundle of dirty linen ! 
From High Point to Statesville the follow- 
ing afternoon there were more serious 
developments. I had to change bus at Salisbury 
and as usual went in to take one of the front 
vacant seats. The passenger who was oceupy- 
ing half the berth said I should go to the back 
seat. “Why?” I almost growled, “ who do 
you think I am dij 
“T do not know, 
“Keep quiet then and be 
you are.” EUN. 
Then came the driver checking tickets an 
said I must go to the rear seat. m 
“Why?” I asked. 
“You will have to. " ; 
* Y am not going ". 
“You can’t travel in this seat. 2 
«You will see that I shall 
this very seat.” He went þack foil 
not used to such answer, and return 


? he answered. 7 a 
sitting where — 


a 


“You will have to move to the rear seat,” 
the boss ordered. 

* Why ?" I asked in a stern voice, “ who 
do you think I am ?’ 5 

That meant nothing to him. He stared 
at me for a few seconds and in an insolent tone 
of finality and consciousness of power demanded: 

* Are you moving or not?” 

“í No," I answered, laconically and deter- 
minedly. 


I sat prepared for the worst, for the police 
intervention or physical violence, determined 
not to give way at the cost of any suffering. 
Mentally I was preparing speeches and settling 
the course of action in given circumstances. I 
was not very nervous and rather welcomed an 
opportunity to test the issue to the end. 

After a few minutes the driver came to his 
seat and drove on ! 


“Tur Prous Conpucror Finns a Dran Rar” ! 


From Knoxville to Washington I was 
travelling in a night train. Towards the early 
hours of morning the train conductor roused 
me from make-break sleep for ticket check. 
He was shocked to see my face! “ You are in 
the wrong train,” he said looking at me. 

" Why ?" J asked, “is not this train 
going to Washington ? " 

“You are colored," he answered. 

. “How do you define ‘colored’?” I ques- 
tioned, suggesting of course that he should 
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exercise his intelligence and know that 1 
a foreigner. | 
“Are you white ?” j 
| 
| 
| 


Y 
Y 


* How do you define ' white? ?» 
“ Are you not colored ?" he answerej, 
his simple question ! 
As the pious old conductor passed on. 
was heard to say nervously, "I did not hl 
that a colored man was travelling here” „| 
he had found a dead rat in the compartme, THE ] 
was £ 


NEGROES OF ALL Corouns E 
per € 


You wil perhaps ask how can an ji soatri 
be confused with a Negro. n asking this) Sircar 
will of course be thinking of many differen Execu 
between the two, partieularly of the Neg more 
deep black colour. But in the process of ye venue 
of interbreeding the Negroes in America ljsent | 
acquired all shades of colour ranging betw for Si 
deep black to almost perfect white. & the in 
Negro-girls cannot be recognised. Even {that t 
differences do exist. For example, the wincom 
Aryan facial contours are different, the hai also s 
different. But these rather thin distinction Muha 
beyond the intelligence of the American ew cent ” 
Just as in India any white man is an Englisht) These 
to the masses, so in America any non-white r temal 
is coloured or Negro. As I have said, iff throu 
are known as Indian (rather from India, Contr 
"Indian" here means American Red Int a8 ea 
the white aborigines) you are respected! £ 
much; people love to greet you, feel flatit the I 


to talk with you. But that is that! 1 pio 
| did n 


| chan, 
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ads late Sir Provas Chunder Mitter, while he 


las B member of the Bengal Government, 
‘calculated and estimated that more than eighty 
‘ner cent of the provincial revenues of Bengal is 
an Tut contributed by the Hindus. Sir Nripendra Nath 
ng this y Sircar, until lately a member of the Viceroy's 
differt Executive Council is also of the opinion that 
he Neg more than 80 per cent of the provincial re- 
SS of ye venues iS contributed by the Hindus. The pre- 
nerica kisent writer has shown in The Modern Review 
ng beimfor September, 1934, that only 12 per cent of 
ite. the income-tax assessees are Muhammadans, and 
Even t that their estimated contribution in the form of 
the mincome-tax is about 3 per cent only. He has 
the hai also shown that of the Land Revenue paid “ the 
inctiomgMuhammadans’ share cannot exceed 20 per 
ican ej cent” (See The Modern Review, March, 1933). 
English| These assertions and estimates of the Hindus 
-whiter remain unchallenged by the Muhammadans 
aid, if į throughout all these years of intense political 
| India, Controversy. Sir Provas's estimate was published 
ed Int) as early as 1999. 

ected 1 So we may safely take it, that previous to 
e] flatte the Reforms of 1935, the Muhammadan contri- 
| (ution to the provincial exchequer of Bengal 
j cae exceed 20 per cent. Has there been any 
ae in their relative contribution since the 
j Pauguration of provincial autonomy in 1937 ? 
| es examine the Muhammadans’ present 
f ithe 98 regards their contribution towards 
Provincial finances. 
| the nder the Niemeyer Award, in addition to 
Previous sources of provincial revenues, such 

| 45 and rey m v 2 
sources h. enue, stamps, excise, etc., two new 
tion of mae been allotted to Bengal. A por- 
the aa lue Export Duty and a portion of 
| Province al income-tax collected within the 
are now handed over to the province. 


The esti T 

40 ove estimated: provincial revenues in 1939- 
last year por 3 crores 78 lakhs. This was the 
ithe averay, 2e the War began. Let us assume 
: E PTS provincial revenue to be 
Verago ores in round numbers. ‘The 
Jute p, "Dual leceipt of 623 per cent of the 
uty during 1937-40 was Rs. 233 

"^ Per cent ae average annual receipt from 
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 RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF THE MUHAMMADANS 
' 0 THE PROVINCIAL REVENUES OF BENGAL 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


‘be given. 


is are of the incomentamicharing diia dixigiengcuoF nra ggnvenien 


period 1937-40 was Rs. 30 lakhs. ‘The pro- 
portions, allotted to the province have, since 
the beginning of the War, been considerably 
lowered with retrospective effect. 

‘The total of the two new sources of revenue 
amounts to Rs. 263 lakhs. Of the balance of 
Rs. 14 erores—RHs. 263 lakhs=Rs. 11,37 lakhs, 
not more than 20 per cent is contributed by 
the Muhammadans. So the Muhammadans’ 
share comes up to Rs, 227 lakhs. Of the Jute: 
Export Duty, it has been shown in The Modern 
Review for June, 1940, about 25 per cent is 
contributed by the Muhammadans. So the ` 
Muhammadans’ contribution on this item is 
some Rs. 58 lakhs. Of the income-tax, only 
about 3 per cent is contributed by the Muham- 
madans, but as their number of assessees is 
12 per cent, and as there may be some im- 
provement in their position since we made the 
above estimate in 1934, so many Muhamma- 
dan Ministers, M. L. Cs and M. L. As are 
drawing fat salaries and allowances, let us to 
be on the safe side take the proportion of their 
contribution to be midway between 3 and 12 per 
cent, t.e., 7j per cent. On this basis, their share 
of contribution comes upto Rs. 24 lakhs. 

Adding up, we find the total of the Muham- 
madans’ contribution to come up to Rs. 2874 
lakhs out of the total provincial revenue of 
Rs. 14 crores. So their percentage of contribu- 
tion is some 20-1 per cent. There has not been 
any change in their favour since the new 
arrangements came into force. We have made 
large assumptions in the Muhammadans’ favour; 
their real contribution seems to be somewhat 
less. n 

Why this is so? In spite of the fact th 
the Muhammadans are 55 per cent of t 
population, their total contribution to 
vincial finances comes up to 20 per ce 
The question is a big one; and req 
careful investigation. But an ind: 
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percentage of the Muhammadans is noted against 
them. They are: 


4 


Percentage of 


j Workers on Total Pop. Muhammadans 
All Bengal 28-8 54-4 
Burdwan 36:8 14-1 
Presidency 33-0 47-2 
Rajshahi 30-0 60-8 
Dacca 23-7 70-9 
Chittagong 21-0 71:2 


Tt will be seen that the larger the proportion 
of the Muhammadans in a given area the lesser 
the proportion of workers. The correlation can, 
be better illustrated in the following histogram. 

The figure for Burdwan Division may, 
therefore, be taken to be typical of the Hindus; 
and the proportion of workers amongst them 
may be taken to be 36-8 per cent. Similarly, 


‘the proportion of workers amongst the Muham- 


madans may be taken to be the mean of the 


figures for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, 


viz. 22-3 per cent. 

It is because more Hindus work and pro- 
duce wealth relatively to the Muhammadans; 
and further because the Hindus have to main- 
tain relatively lesser number of social drones 
and feeding mouths, that collectively they are 
richer than the Muhammadans, and that in 
spite of the fact that majority of the Hindus 
occupy the malarious and less fertile tracts of 
Western and Central Bengal while the Muham- 
madans occupy the salubrious deltaic lands of 
Eastern Bengal. 

. Amd the rieher à man is the more he comes 
within range of operations of the Finance Minis- 
ters. Further the forms of taxation affect the 
Hindus more than the Muhammadans. For 
example, several brothers living together and 
forming an undivided Hindu joint family are 
assessed to income-tax; while the same persons, 
if they were Muhammadans, would have escap- 
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ed taxation altogether, for there is no H o 
family under the Muhammadan Law. i 

I have shown in a previous article thal’ ( 
economie condition of the generality of Mui meck 
madans in Bengal is higher than that of ning § 
generality of Hindus of the province. ‘Butis aim 
are more Hindus who can be taxed than” aseni 
lims of equal taxable capacity. DE 
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| National Planning 


Saha has contributed a thought-provoking 
per: ler the above caption to the May issue of 
‘article uncer Be bandits NSEEUIS eet 
he Modern Review. Pandit, Nehru in a recoit state 
Te ed for the co-operation of the Press to popu- 
[nos National Planning. 
PES enking from my personal experience as a Planner 
|. Bern. Works, I can say that the basic condition 
vf ae planning is maximum output or amenity at 
|o inimum expense or exertion. In what direction should 
n Ke planning be aimed at? It is no use looking to- 
wards Japan or América for enlightenment. The prob- 
ot. V Tem of each country is to. be decided separately and a 
lgeneralisation may not be feasible. From Government 
|reports the articles that are imported to India are some- 
times ascertained. Factories are then started to manu- 
facture those articles to make India self-supporting. To 
puiiticians such a doctrine may be sound but to an indus- 
trialist the undertaking of any manufacture is governed 
by (1) men, (2) material and (3) market. 

(1) For the successful running and out-turn of a 
factory. much depends on the men-in-charge (who are 
‘generally Engineers) and not so much on the Directors. 
“Here in our works one of my superior colleagues has 
|got over 30 years’ workshop experience in England and 
|yet we have so much to learn. Just think how many 
{of us can shoulder responsibilities for the manufacture 
of a safety-pin, a shoe-buckle or a razor blade. Volumes 
can be written on these industries but little help can 
{De given for the actual production. Most of our En- 
ioc £o to foreign countries come back with a 

>C. degree in Engineering and very few go for tram- 


Ding E A Ae us 
j pen Workshops, which is essential in factory organisa- 


M. N. 


NS 


d E i of ee Eon “materials, their rates and transport, recovery 
; that (3) L^ uct, ete., receive next consideration. 
2 vu, Products ast but not the least is the market for our 
of Mur b 
that ol S e are the salient features which the Plan- 
t But Ü is aimed ; onumittee would do well to consider if success 
han M iciang an Hypothetical schemes of lawyers and poli- 
than No aa ee prior scrutiny by experts, will prove o 
j Dr Seen’ counts very much in industries. 
| 9f Radio a, in his article, referred to the amenities 
India got and Automobiles in America. Have we in 
People mee where automobiles can ply ? Have our 
3 dio news A education to follow a broadeast lecture or 
themselyes f Our villagers are so poor that they deny 
Bticulture ane most modest necessit 5 of life. 
DCreaso th Cin profession and if we are tu help them 
1 ith o ew wealth, we should endeavour to supply 
Stock, RSR manures, better implements and live- 
| Yet received oM education and village sanitation have 
o market fon tle attention. Our factories have got 


if the heir products amongst our agricul- 
ey remain as poor as ever our industries 
e-consumption The conditions are inter-dependent. 
is a Donne and the consequent surplus of Indian 


olo, 


have also got some bearing on the 
ntry. We were a nation of idealists, 
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| COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


how become. jalisti d Jehan. 
tion from the BER TED eoa ES Collection, Haridwar 


who hover between idealism and materialism according 
to convenience. Plainly speaking we are in a stage of 
transition with heterogenous ideals. Mahatma Gandhi 
is stressing on cottage industries and spinning and Pan- 
dit Nehru is in favour of manufacturing industries and 
mass production. There cannot be a half-way house as 
is conceived by many. 


Amulyadhan Deb, B.E, M.E.. 
Chief Planner, A. B. Railway. 


“The Land and People of Vijayanagar? and 
* Sanskrit Writers of the Mughal Period” . 


PLease permit me to draw your attention to certain 
errors committed in the article on The Land and People 
of Vijayanagar by Prof. T. J. Job, M.A., published in 
the issue of your esteemed journal of May, 1940; and 
to a serious omission in another article, published in the . 
same issue, on Sanskrit Writers of the Mughal Period 
by Prof. Shri Ram Sharma, reproduced from D. A. V. 
College Magazine. : 

The errors in the article on The Land and People 
of Vijayanagar are : 

(1) Vijayanagar was founded by the Hoysala King, 
Vira Ballala III in about 1321 A.D.:—Here I don't 
propose to enter into the controversial topic, as to who, 
Kakatiyas or Hoysalas, founded Vijayanagar. But it 
is a universally agreed fact that the Vijayanagar was 
founded, by whoever it might be, in 1336 A.D. And it 
is. in view of this universal agreement, that in December, 
1936, the sexcentenary celebrations of Vijayanagar em- 
pire, were held. 


(2) Tirumalamba, the author of the drama, Vara- 


dambika Parinayam........-+ Mohangi, who wrote an 
excellent love-poem entitled Marichipuranam. ... - cos 


are notable examples :—Here it is not Mohangi, but 
Mohanangi, who, local traditions say, was the daughter 
of Krishnadevaraya, the greatest of Vijayanagar Kings 
(1509-1529), that wrote Marichiparinayam, but not 
Marichipuranam. NN "ess 
Omission in the article on Sanskrit Writers»of the 
Mughal Period :—In enumerating the names of several 
Sanskrit writers of the Mughal Period and elassif; ge 
their compositions according to the subject in w 
the author of the article, f. 
Imost an exhaustive list, b he aa 
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ii THE MULBERRY crossin 
| The Silk-Worm Food Plant | € 

Moru 
1 By ROBINDRA MOHON DATTA, ssc. D 
H ain 
H Tun worm that spins silk is a tiny, delicate and The leaves of the Roso variety of Ted m 


highly sensitive creature domesticated for 
several hundreds of years for the production of 
its golden thread. ‘Throughout the world where 
silk is produced, a band of selfless scientists 
are continually at research for devising ways 
and means for improving its race and solving 
many a knotty problem of its life. 
n The silk worm is fed with the mulberry leaf 
if till it produces its cocoon. The mulberry plant 
igi is the foundation of the sericultural industry 
ie and on the whole accounts for nearly 60 
|. - per cent of the expenditure in sericulture. 
1 The silk worm is susceptible to many 
diseases, e.g., bacterial, protozoal and others. 
Unless it is properly nurtured and cared for 
with proper and good food under hygienic con- 
ditions, the epidemics break out and the worm 
dies a premature death without yielding any 
silk. With a slight disturbance the disaster 
comes. To check this decay and the consequent 
. enormous loss to the poor rearer and cultivator, 
the backbone of the nation, the respective 
Governments of several silk-producing countries 
had engaged the close attention of scientists to 
arrest the decaying processes, to introduce more 
productive and disease-resistant races of the 
‘silk-worm and to improve the quality and the 
quanüty of the mulberry leaf, the staple food 
of the worm. 
- It is common knowledge that wherever food 
. iş better, health is better. In the case of the 
. silk-worm also, better the food, better the health 
and consequently better the silk production. 
t is an observed fact that the different 
jes of the mulberry yield leaves of differ- 
qualities. Upon the qualities of the leaf 
health of the worm depends. 
convince my readers, I give below the 
tical results of the protein contents of 
e three varieties of the mulberry leaves 
ad roduced and grown in Bengal. 


Myurperry Lear . 
rus alba Morus indica’ ^ Morus 
(a Bengal  multicau- 


variety) lis. var. Roso. 
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are very large and the plant also grows j| 
thrives well in Bengal. It is considered UM. T 
of the best varieties of Japan. But as they, i 
poor as regards the nutritive properties, | M b 
Japanese Roso is used as a stock in graii ye 
and forms about 16% of the Japanese mulbe ‘der 
E Deh) sider 
Ichihe (a natural cross between M. multicui Mr, í 
and M. bombycis) and Kairio nezumigay) of th 
(a variety of M. alba) are used as scionsi pp. 
those Roso stocks to get good yields. lof A 
It is now a well known fact that the Ben, Sapp 
silk could not compete with and stand agat of P) 
the Japanese silk, imported from Japan in) cover 
large quantity. The chaotic condition oft) speci 
silk market is entirely due to the low ph resul 
fetched by the Japanese silk. | are r 
The question naturally at once rises in] or le 
—iwhat is the cause? How Japan captured? the c 
world market is an interesting study. Bam ] 
aside the economic aspects and -various o tum 
factors, I shall mainly deal with the mulb done 
aspect in this paper. work 
Mr. C. C. Ghosh, a famous entomol] foun 
formerly attached to the Burma Gover! Mon 
and a most eminent authority on Sericultult) succe 
the whole of India, being deputed by the Govt) to ir 
ment to visit several countries to study the: num 
problems, writes in his monograph, “The è toda 
Industry of Japan with Notes on observall| Japa 
in the United States of America, Engi aa 
France, Italy,” published by the Governi Seti 
of India, 1933, thus :- 2a 
“Mulberry is cultivated by the farmers who" a 
the worms. But as the entire mulberry is grow d 
grafts (not cuttings) it gives occupation to & re i 
farmers who grow seedlings and grafts and sel P 
This is an industry by itself followed bY s 
199,000 men and the approximate value of th® 
is about yen 4,645,000 (1 yen=Re. 1 and annas 
Production and sale of seedlings and grafts are 
on under the supervision of Government C0» 
Stations. The area under mulberry is about 
acres or.about 1/10th of the total area under © 
tion in Japan (p. 4). . NO 


With the aid of competent and 
botanists NS 
“about, 385 varieties of mulbe p are 


cauli: 
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species 
" the an) 
| of them, nine varieties—Roso variety oi 
! Morus multicaulis; Ichihe, a natural. cross 
[: Eee M. multicaulis and M. bombycis; 
| Kainio nezumigayashi variety of M. alba; 
“Riso variety of M. multicaulis; Simanouchi 
Of Jay variety of M. alba; Kasuga variety of M. Multi- 
StOWS & cms; Akagi, a natural cross between 
idered q M. multicaulis and M. bombycis; Tsuruta, a 
i$ theyg natural cross between M. multicaulis and 
erties, U M. bombycis and Goroji variety of M. Bombycis 
in graft) are commonly grown as they have been con- 
> mvlber sidered best afte? many years of trials. Since 
maulticag Mr. Ghosh's visit to that country, the botanists 
umigaya of the country did not remain idle in their work. 
| Selon Dr, T. Hotta of the Botanical Institute, Faculty 
E lof Agriculture, Hokkaido Imperial University, 
the Bey Sapporo, Japan, under the guidance and advice 
ind agit) of Prof. K. Miyabi and Prof. S. Ito, have dis- 
apan in covered many new important and interesting 
lon oft species, varieties and forms and published his 
low M results in a series of scientific papers. There 
B many other varieties which are grown more 
a 


nations according to Dr. G. Koidzumi 
Botany Department, Kyoto Imperial Univer- 
"from which by artificial and natural 
y varieties have been evolved” (Ibid.). 


(determi 


ses m1 or less commonly according to the climate and 

iptured? the condition of the soil. 
le Bar i Now, to interest my readers, let me now 
rious i | nm to France and see what that country had 
e E p Prof. Eugene Maillot, a pupil and co- 
E s čer of the world-famous scientist Pasteur 
We ned a Sericultural Research Station at 
AE Montpellier in 1874. Prof. F. Lambert, who 
"E au him made a 'tremendous endeavour 
dv the] nume i a love of silk-worm rearing in his in- 
pé S meee” disciples for nearly 40 years who 
i m sud among themselves well-known 
| nent in ne Chinese workers and stand promi- 
vert) lection e e eye. He selected a good col- 
- | and chemi d berry after feeding experiments 
Wild Sauvy cal analysis. According to nim, the 
NR (M. alba vulgaris tenuifolia) 
Obed leaves is excellent for the 


n small 
h o the silk-worms especi- 
The 


s en 
n oy on the 


tire, tho 
und 
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x. Ub bj 
j Th Moret 


(the Roman mulbe i 
voma try) is the best 
sze ne that of the rose-coloured 
üt foo jio non liliae in colour: 
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ps are considered comparatively resistant to 
decay; the leaves are very large, oval, rounded, 
wide at the bàse, more or less distant from one 
another down the branch. These varieties 
sprout early from cuttings in France. 

The Rebeleira mulberry (M. alba vulgaris 
Rebeleira) grows well on the hills and the 
quality of the leaf is quite good, though the 
yield is not much. This plant is susceptible to 
a rust fungus but not much is to be feared when 
grown in the dry climate. The Rose mulberry 
(M. alba vulgaris rosea) is propagated by 
grafting. This can withstand drought and is 
very much suitable for the poorest soil. The 
leaves resemble the rose leaves in shape, easy 
to pick up and retain their freshness for a consi- 
derable time. The Ghiaccioula (M. alba rosea 
Ghiaccioula) is very much esteemed in the 
country. It bears early leaves and is very 
hardy. 

In the Sericulture Station at Les Ares-Sur- 
Argens (Var), France, Dr. Albert Reboullion ` 
has been conducting a number of experiments 
on the cultivation of the mulberry. He him- 
self is a great scholar of international repute 
and under his guidance Dr. M. Tsen had selected 
out 24 varieties of M. alba with 34 forms, 
confining his studies on the mulberry of middle 
France only. 

The next is Italy.. At Padua, the sericul- 
tural station was established in 1871 by Prof. 
Enrico Verson, who published a number of 
scientific papers of permanent value on the 
subject. The present Director, Prof. L 
Pigorini, one of the greatest experts on the 
mulberry, selected out Cattaneo, Friuli, Veronese 
and Florio as best for their early budding. The 
Florio has sub-varieties found! growing m the 
largest sericultural centres. All these he did | 
after years of careful search. ^ B 

At Ascoli-Piceno, Prof. C. Acqua colle 
and isolated 13 varieties. They are Arancw 
Morettiana, Lémoncina, Rosa di Lomba 
Filippina, Spagna Frutto Bianco, € 
Restelli, Sterile, Muki (Japanese mu 
Giazzole, "how and Spagna Frutto Ner 
of opinion that Rosa di Lombard 
well and the sterile is the most sui! 
silk worm breeding. The Spanish 
variety resembles the Sterile, whick 
recommended. The Cattaneo 
grows quickly and sup 
short space of time. Th 
ing until the third 
become hard, and 
above it is as cl 
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endeavours of the scientists to raise the eco- 
nomic condition of the country by selecting out 
the best varieties of the mulberry. 

The aim of the selection wotk on the 
mulberry is to sort out or work out the mulberry 
varieties and forms,of the country, which are 
satisfactory 'and suitable as regards growth, 
H leaf yield, and quality, i.e., nutritive value of 
Ag the leaves for.the worms. It is also to -be 
— borne in mind which mulberry is suitable for 
a particular soil or climate. b cu 

L. Liotard in his Memorandum of Silk: in 
India writes in 1883 : 


y “The effects of the soil and climate on the quality 
1H of the leaves is another important consideration, and 
ir in these appearance sometimes proves deceptive. A 
is tree may grow wp luxuriantly, but it does not follow 
fy that it'is really in such a condition of natural health 
" and susceptibility for silk worm as characterised it in 
j its native land. It may grow up to be a fine healthy- 
kis looking plant externally, and yet analysis of its leaves 
te may prove it to be deficient in those very properties 
^  * which contribute to the secretion of good silk gum. 
: The worm may find ample nourishment in the fibre 
m of the leaf to enable it to preserve existence and arrive 
d at maturity. but when the season arrives for the for- 
mation of the cocoon, it will produce a thin paperv 
shell, in consequence of a deficiency in the leaf of 
silk-yielding ingredients.” 


Sericulture during the last century observed 
in his paper, L'art d'elever les vers a’soic 
1861, thus : 


t 


“The resinous matter is that which separates it- 
self gradually from the leaf, and which attracted by 
the organism of animal accumulates in it, purifies 
itself and fills insensibly the two reseryoirs of silk- 
sacks which form an integral part of the silk worm. 

5 = According to the diverse proportions of the cle- 
ments which constitute the leaf, cases may occur in 
which a greater weight of léaf'may prove less profi- 
table £o the silk worms as regards both: nourishment 
,and the quantity of silk poduced by the animal.” 


n d * c * * 


. ..*'The leaf of the white mulberry which is 
in high lands exposed to cold! dry winds, 
gives an abundance of silk which is strong, very pure 
of a beautiful quality.: The leaf of the same 
berry, when planted in damp places on flat ground 
m rich soil, gives a lile silk, which is besides less 
beautiful and less pure. ` 
-o “The less nutritive substance contained. in the 
the more leaf must be consumed by the silk 
orm to arrive af its full development. 
ts “Tt follows that the silk worm which consumes 
ge: quantity of less nutritive leaf must be more 
more in’ danger of disease than one 
„a -less quantity but. more nutritive 


+h is planted 
in light soil, 


content, of the leaf is a 
d. beneficial factor. The 


eee cJ 
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' Count Dandolo, an eminent authority of. 
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“We might say as much of the leaf sl 
although having enough of the nutritive paris m tome 
contain little resinous substance. In this ud culia 
silk worm could flourish itself well, and not Dd vhic 
a heavy well formed cocoon, t.e., proportioned WR 
weight of the worm, as happens simetimes Írom | regal 
seasons. " t of th 

The scientific selection of the mul, PSY, 
has been hardly touched in India, alg) 1697 
India, especially Bengal, was once the py ut 
home of the silk industry. There is no auth) 2°” 
tic or published reliable literature on the subj.’ 
Let me quote C. H. Lepper, how] io 
deplores in his paper, “ The. Mulberry Tree i 
a Source of Food for Silk Worms," The Inj 

| 
Forester, 1881, pp. 1-14 : 


“Tt seems a great pity that a tree that might se by E 
day prove of such importance in parts of India, i mes 
not received the attention of really scientific botai must 
which it unquestionably merits." ] resul 

It is a sad fact that the situation hadı the [ 
improved since then. P E 

The first necessity is to sort out and isoli do à 
the varieties and forms and in order that i Indie 
sorting may be of real value to the sericulturs 5Cen 
a detailed study and a careful scrutiny ht Sir C 
to be made of several characteristics of i RU 
plant, e.g., morphological, physiological ¢ VY 
agricultural. It is to be noted with the great semp 
regret that the ideas about the In iar 
mulberry varieties and species were and TR 
very hazy and foggy. I have gone th.  . 
many valuable research papers and referen aoe 
and T had the pleasure of meeting and dist!) poa 
ing the subject : with ` the distingus e 
sericulturists and other scientists of the count im ; 
They did not or do not distinguish bebi " po 
“species” and “varieties” and “fomi fical 
Many experts had carried out sericultl i ! 
researches in the past without knowing M opt 


of 
and definitely what kinds of leaves were 8 1 


va 
to the worms. Sometimes, the specific name zi Ace 
by the varietal name. Or the species d fruit 
variety goes by the local name of the place E 
out the least regard to the scientific nomenclit” 
I have observed that the same species or the a | 
variety goes by another name in another y| 
and is regarded as a different kind of mul 1 

I have personally observed at Malda that y t 
big tree with good green foliage was regat 
the sericulturists of the place as Tut (Ba 
name of the mulberry). They even cai í 
ward and complained to me that such nice 
were not eaten up by the worms. What? 
cause ? They demanded an: explanatio 
it is not the mulberry plant at all on iden 
tion. In Sir David Prain’s Bengal 
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Kunth, belonging to the family Ster- 
E ud culiaceae. and not related to the mulberry at all, 
not pry which belongs to the family Moracee (with 
ioned to card to this plant). W ith these poor knowledge 
es from AG plant, experiments were carried out in the 
Em with no conclusive, rather conflicting, 
mullo. ‘esults. Where the foundation is not strong, the 
, altho o siructure however beautiful, however 
the Dro architectural, however massive, must fall down 
NO auth in course of time. 
the subj Before we start to tackle a diffieult problem 
P how like this, where the bread and butter of many 
ay Tel teeming millions of our country is concerned, 
Phe Ind, we must be definite in what we do. We must 
| have a definite programme of work, and step 
mig by step we should proceed along the scientific 
India, l| Jines till we arrive at our destined goal. We 
fic botai must be successful in our honest efforts and our 
| results are bound to have a wholesome effect on 
on had; the problem. 

E If scientists of several other countries can 
and isoli do a lot of work in this direction, why not we ? 
r that i India had produced a galaxy of eminent 
rieultuis Scientists like Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, 


itiny i Sir C 


ics of 


" E 
eaf w tomentosa 


. V. Raman, Dr. Saha, Dr. Sahni, Prof. 

Satyen Bose, Dr. Krishnan and a host of others, 

gical why shall we then suffer from the inferiority 

he gren complex and complain that we will not be 

he In SUecessful in this or that? We must try heart 
and § and soul to achieve success. ; 


ie thr A crop botanist, who is entrusted with the 

referen peoe ment of the mulberry plant, begins at 
nd dist 'st with a collection of different varieties and 
stingus sare forms of the crop of the country, tries 
he cound ee more prolific strains of particular 
h bem m n ant varieties and at the same time builds 

“ fomi] <P 3 collection of types. These types are scienti- 


serieul a ally dealt with and treated and described 
wing Í of miy on morphological characters, {e.g., habit 
were Bn m Plant, size, shape, texture, colour and 
name] go E Other details of leaves, structure of the 
ies or! colour and taste, shape and size of its 
| characteristics on, though some physiological 

ance to” eg., rapidity of germination, 


roug} 9 particular disease, resistance to 

ey and flood, etc., are included. 
+, vernment MESE Department of the Bengal 
Haken up i. ^6 problem of problems has been 
ue abt earnest, thanks to the bold 
À ae Gomitable courage and indefati- 
UMSO; (e ae BG Mitter, the Director 
oo ee the ; the Deputy Director, to 


Sep unas) of the ryots and to 

The Ben 1 Important cottage industry. 
th hen Overnment Press Note dated 

ARE 1939, observes amongst other 


^ 
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. “The work on the mulb is bei i 

in the land and buildingssdo oe peng CA out 
Mazumdar for the purpose at Nasayaupus [s 
Dum Dum about eight miles from Calcutta The 
Botanical Officer who is in charge of this Section is 
made a collection of mulberry varieties from all Ec 
the province as well as from outside and has sorted 
out about 83 varieties which are being grown in 
separate beds in order to observe their behaviour as 
regards growth, leaf yield, quality of leaf and response 
to manurial treatment. The Officer receives the hel 

from the Professor of Botany (Dr. S. P. ‘Agharkaey: 
University College of Science and the Herbarium at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur. 

“The experiments on nutritive properties and 
manurial treatment are conducted by the Agri-bioche- 
mist who is working under the Head of the Physical 
Chemistry Department (Dr. J. N. Mukherjee) of the 
Mae gollere io Science and who also receives 
help from the Head of the Bio-chemica 
(ORB d CUBE chemical Department 

Since then, a total of 110 types has been 
collected and grown in the Sericultural Research 
Station. They are kept under systematic obser- 
vations so that selection may be made of varieties 
and forms which possess best qualities from 
the view-point of the sericulturist. 

Side by side, the Biological Officer, stationed 
at the Science College, Ballygunj, is carrying out 
researches on the different breeds of the silk 
worm with the help and advice of the present 
Deputy Director of Sericulture, Prot. H. 'K. 
Mookerjee. Head of the Zoology Department, 
Calcutta University, and his colleague (Dr. 
D. P. Ray Choudhury). j ; 

“Ag a result of reseach it has been possible to 
raise a new multivoltine hybrid race (Itan) by crossing 
indigenous Nistary with a superior Italian univoltine. . 
It has larger silk content in the cocoon and longer 
and stronger silk filament. A few defects which have 
been discovered in this race’ are being studied and 
eliminated in order to make it fit for passing on to 
ordinary rearers. A few pure Japanese races and their 
first crosses with indigenous one are under observation 
and the trial will yield very likely happy and hopeful 
results. A careful selection of the indigenous as well 
as other races under rearing is also in progress, ” f 


records the same Press Note. 

The silk worm diseases caused by bacter 
protozoa and fungal agencies and the 8 
bacteriology are being studied by the Prot 
logist at the same Institution under the gui 
of Rai Bahadur Dr. G. C. Chatterje 
renowned Bacteriologist of India. 

I now turn again to the quality of the le: 
In support I cite a scientific summa 
Russian paper : 

* Feeding with the top leaves r 
and phosphoric acid comp. (3-10 | 
larval period by 2-4 days. Larvae an 
large and heavy and silk thr 
When larvae fed on middle 
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| i d there si bout 1820, when it y 

th tality.” “Effect of the ripeness of mulberry leaves nor elsewhere since a pue m was dy 

H li of silk vous and the quality of order: to Dod the gathering of the leaves morea C 
2 cocoon and thread,” by S. E. Demianovskii, E. and ito save la our. i : - Lait 
^ EEG Hbi ae à mn. 42(1) : 3-32, This practice still in use in certain cows f 
fi moe Se ee ad MEE e particularly in the Cevennes, has given some dis and E 
id E results and killed at the age of 40 to 60 years, wa side b 
f Now as regards yield, to get maximum ing to the nature of the soils, and the amount of, men 


quantities of leaves the cultivators give the 
mulberry the bush form, raised from cuttings. 
Tt is never allowed to grow more than about 
three to five feet at the most and harvested with 
the stems pruned from the base several times in 
the year coinciding with the rearing of a crop 
5 of cocoons. The mulberry sprouts again from 
1. adventitious buds and harvested the next season. 
i Only once in the rainy season harvesting is done 
li 

L 


TE at a height of about a foot leaving the stubbles 
is below in order to avoid excessive moisture in the 
leaf. Harvesting is frequently done when the 
shoots are only about 1 to 2 feet high. If the 
stems are allowed to mature too much, the leaves 
at the base become etiolated, drop off and be- 
7  * come useless as food. 

The rearers rear generally four or five crops 
of worms (multivoltine) and want a form of 
mulberry to yield harvest of succulent leaves 
for each crop. Hence this form of mulberry has 
by developed. This bush system has however 
| several drawbacks. The leaves being borne on 
green immature stems are never of a good quality, 
are too soft and contain an excess of moisture 
especially in the rains and are unsuitable for 
high class of worms, bringing about the Grasserie 
disease in them, which nullifies the rearing. Such 
leaves, really speaking, have brought about 
degeneration of the indigenous races which have 
adapted themselves. to the food available. 
Further, the root-system of the bush plantations 
is of the spreading nature in the superficial soil 
and the mulberry being a highly transpiring 
plant is badly affected by drought and rain. 
‘In the November crop the bushes grow slowly 
in winter (the reason being that the mulberry 
is a hill plant adapted to the plains for the 
cultivation purposes). The rearer does not get 
sufficient quantities of leaves for the Spring 
season, which is most suitable for the silk worm 
breeding. "iiio 
— Further, repeated prunings have also bad 
acts on the plant itself. I make some excerpts 


aes 


book, On Silk and Silk Worm, 1906, by 
Arbousset of Alais (Gard), France, (one 
ost enlightened silk-breeders of his times 
pe and the. Editor, Bulletin Sericole 


already learned in the beginning of this 
ich consists in robbing 


n 


U m 


; ;d,. they even, no-co-operate. When failur 
Selene EM 


bestowed, all the trees that have been submitted d ul 
* Annual pruning, besides the injury that it qp d 

to the mulberry by exposing it to dangerous ang il arb 
diseases, produces an indigestible leaf capable of kj! 7 
a whole breed of worms by Flacherie (a kind of bag, with 
disease) as we shall see later. Tess i 
“For all these important reasons annual purl Sir S 
ought to be absolutely condemned and abandon shy ) 
4 “ 


But he adds : | 


* However, the mulberry ought to be shaped; canno! 
pruned rationally so as to make it produce plenty! 
foliage in a few years and leaves that wil b 
nutritive qualities which will make healthy and aj 
tantial food for silk worms." 


France being a cold country with its Ü 
voltine race of the silk worm (yielding oneq; 
a year), the case is a little different from oj 
Pruning is necessary to get good leaves |) p 
too much of it is very bad. We should M 


HE 
hat 


such mulberry plantations yielding good qu£ Taste 


and at the same time good quantity of i| Chin. 
leaves within a short period of time. Ji 
solved the problem very nicely by prep Past 
the grafts after years of experimental perio 
“Grafts develop a better root system © great 
seedlings, layerings or cuttings,” writes GE work 
(Ibid). Consequently, the quality andi 7 
quantity become greater and better, asi unit. 
plants are able to draw their nutrients from? have 
deeper soil. In the graft-hybrids a vigl! matt 
introduced due to the mechanical injury "|!mpm 
to the scion and to the stock. Italy, Fi! have 
Palestine, Spain, ete. had already resorted the p 
this practice to solve the leaf problem., Wi down 
hesitation it can be asserted that this pra) teat 
is beneficial and go a great way in solvigi E eck 
knotty problem of the supply. nS 


s E pm 
The supply of leaves for food plays an iny clock 


part in the rearing of silk worms and on 1t Ti ( 
to a great extent the quantity and the que i, 

silk that may be obtained. It is therefore of Uf. efem 
importance to take necessary steps to provio? ~~ 
able supply of leaves," 


declares L. Liotard in 1883 (Ibid.). 

Our people, our cultivators, our reat tuy 
so rigid and orthodox in their ideas a” 
that they do not attach any importance 
any attention to the recent scientific ™ 
They stick to their old ideas and meth 
rearing and cultivation without any I8 
the modern improvements. When help 


get dejected and blame t 


zi 
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Was done 


S mo onal Poet Tagore sometimes back 
S more 


remember aright) that scientists 
urists must co-operate and work 
if the country desires any improve- 
agriculture and industries. It is 
mitted (dan undeniable fact that science plays a great 
that jpg art in the improvement of mankind. 
a un hj To my countrymen let me appeal in the end 
dof bel with the concluding utterances, voiced by no 
“Jess a great personage than the late lamented 
nual pup gir Surendra Nath Banerjea in his autobiogra- 
abandons) shy A Nation in the Making : 
| “Bub we cannot remain wedded to the past. We 


l 1 : SN 
leannot remain where we. are. There is no standing 


1 

| ti 

Our nau 

3 if I 

is wrote (2 

ne dit and agricult 
ast, ^ 1 

eats, aside by side, 

ount of ment in her 


» shaped | 
ice. plenty | 
t wil hy) E 


ly and gj 
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ith its t 


1g one 
from o 
leaves, | Tug sharp turn of events in Europe has some- 
hould M what diminished our interest in the Far 
ood qué Eastern struggle or the war between Japan and 
ity E China. While this is understandable, there is 
ne. «Wf no overlooking the fact that the fight in the Far 


Bv A. C. N. 


E made a tremendous difference in the 
m EE Transport developments and other 
" jw have ements in methods of communications 
Ju orted the Considerably contributed to this. And in 
MET qd ahead this process of a narrowing 
n prit greater the universe is bound to tend towards 
solving!) checks pen quicker progress. Temporary 
fions, fet? may be, but in fundamental direc- 
dificult 25 as m various'other matters, it is 
an det Clock long put back or arrest the hand of the 
; quali One re ' 
: ol te referred. ie a possibly the biggest, of a trend 


ovide “* depen Ove, is an extension of an inter- 
1 PEE 9f events in wide and distant regions. 
today as Wes will reveal events in Europe 
to a degree g uenced by those in the Far East 
uch the PRECOR TOT than is generally recognized. 
ice andin Europe mc 18 true of the influence of events 
between Mud. those in the Far East. A line 
S straight on en and Munich, in other words, 
Shizeq. p definite than is usually 
ell to dey bere are other such lines. 
SRI x : added attention to such 


i P Fast constitutes one of the biggest issues of this 

UM jbetiod. Its course is destined to exercise a very 

dies i great influence upon the future drift of 

rites E world affairs. 

a p | nite world today in a way is a much smaller 

he nee ies nan it was before. The last twenty years 
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| CHINA IN TRANSITION 


* awakening or evolution of a new spirit in China; 


‘of her speeches and letters, letters 
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still in this world of God's Providence. Move on we 
must. with eyes reverentially fixed on the past, with 
a loving concern for the present and with deep solici- 
tude for the future. We must in this onward journey, 
assimilate from all sides into our character, our culture 
and our civilization, whatever is suited to our genius 
and is calculated to strengthen and invigorate it, and 
weave it into the texture of our national life. Thus 
co-operation and non-co-operation, association and not 
isolation, must be a living and a growing factor in 
the evolution of our people. Any other policy would 
be suicidal and fraught with peril to our best inter- 
ests. That is my message to my countrymen, delivered 
not in haste or in impatience, but as the mature 
result of my deliberations, and of my life-long labours 


in the service of the Motherland.” P 


NAMBIAR 


The moves that are taking place in the Far 
East result from or follow a flux that commenced 
a long time ago. Today they have reached a 
stage of considerably increased importance. 
Both Japan and China stand at very critical 
periods of their history. China, perhaps, even 
more than Japan. A fate that will be hers will 
determine not only a lot of her own, but beyond, 
will go to assert a weight of great determining 
value on the balance in the East. The last is 
a circumstance of enormous importance. Parti- 
cularly so to a country like India. ; 

There is need for India to direct particu- 
lar care and attention to the fate of China. It 
should not be clouded by mistaken sentiments 
or short-sighted calculations. The dominant 
aspects of the Chinese struggle today are: an 


a keen drive of Japan to secure a firm grip on 
China; and a spirited fight for their freedom 
kept up by the Chinese in the face of heavy . 
odds. * 
The first of these, the story of an awaken 
ing in China, is eloquently conveyed by Mac 
Chiang Kai-shek in the book China I 
And Wari Madame Chiang Kai-Shek ne 
special introduction. The book is a ¢ 


friends «and. organizations, part 
America. ‘They cover a fairl 
And they help one to estimate | 
and strength-of the awakenmg today 


o 


ils Chia Peace 


! 


per 


China in the past has no doubt missed opportu- 
i: nities that might have made her stronger. But 
_- this does not minimise the extent and vigour of 
7! an awakening that has come about. Mistakes 
of the past indeed at times can be helpful in 
leading to the initiation of a strong and sound 
course, if proper conclusions are drawn. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek's speeches and letters, bearing 
on a period and dealing with a state after the 
commencement of hostilities in China, are 
particularly interesting. They demonstrate 
deep fervour, impressive tenacity and admirable 
confidence. They express noble sentiments in a 
language dignified and eloquent. She records 
hopes and expectations. Also certain dis- 
appointments. Her declarations make moving 
and educative reading. Some of her reckonings 
might appear as unwarranted. This, however, 
does not vitiate the soundness of a general out- 
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look. One feels like reproducing whole 
- statements. Considerations of space make this 
impossible. It is well that these speeches and 


letters have come out in a book form. 

Lowe Chuan-Hua is an eminent Chinese 
scholar, economist and writer. In his book, 
Japan's Economic Offensive in China? he deals 
principally with the goal of Japan's drive against 
China, with emphasis, as the title indicates, on 
its economic aspect. This he does with a wealth 
of facts and figures, well presented. His account 
stresses the thorough-going nature of the scheme 
| intended to be worked out by Japan in China. 
He also discusses its international background 
and implications. Japan, one is told, and 
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“plan of reconstruction. 


shown, wishes to gain not only political y =< 
and economie grip, but also a spiritual d 
tellectual hold on China.  Expansionist H 
with a totalitarian conception implies E 
technique. This is an issue which dema LL 
particular attention. Lowe Chuan-Hua’s p = 


is very helpful for an understanding of this | 
The story of China’s actual campaig 
resistance to a terrific onslaught is Daig | 
told by Dr. A. L. Strong, a well-known Amerie, 
journalist and writer, in her book China Fig 
For Freedom.’ This book, however, is not lij | 
ted to an account of a fight, though this aj; 
would make it worth reading. The volume, g 
matter of fact, deals with many other issue) ` 
prime importance, such as, the way in whiti, i 
united national will is sustained and develo Oothe 
and how internal reforms of different kind; on « 
carried out. Thus, China today is both «l grade 
ducting a struggle and carrying forward ag — 1 
Dr. Strong supplies: 
extremely interesting description of the wong ; 
movement in China. She writes with first-hë 
knowledge about many events and devdi of bi 
ments. She like another American writer! fas 
unknown to the readers of The Moderni Rev. S 


2. Japaws Economic Offensive In China: By 
Lowe Chuan-Hua (Allen & Unwin: London. 7sh. 6d.). 
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Agnes Smedley, penetrated far into the inte! io th 
of China and travelled extensively through? ook 
land, including regions actually behind Japart the J 
lines. China Fights For Freedom is a stisi The 
account of a striking development or devel) 4nd 
ments. ae 
nre, 

Paris, 28th March, 1940. Hi 

: ent a 

3. China Fights For Freedom: By Dr. àl som: 
Strong (Lindsay Drummond: London. 5sh.). latte 
k 
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les a N : 
l dema z PETE D Se SE ee n 
Jua’s by, 
of this 1 s ts pat 
pai `] Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
"TEA at in THe Mopprn REVIEW. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Slit: Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books. pamphlets, reprints of 
n Ameri magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
hing igh for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
is not Ii | answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published.—Editor, 
a | Tue Mopern Review. 
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T issues) MINDU AMERICA : By Chaman Lal. Published 
in Whi) by the New Book Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, Royal 
| develo Octavo, pp. 247--xvit. 84 illustrations separately printed 
|t kind i on arb paper. The text printed clearly on thick high- 
both a grade paper. Cloth, gilt-letters. Price Rs. 7-8. 
ard a A The author of this book.has not been satisfied with 
Su Rs | merely collecting the available printed material on the 
ppuest subject and writing his book with the help of these 
he womé) materials. He has visited America to gain first-hand 
1 first-he! knowledge and impressions and to get together some 
1 devel of his illustrations, many of which are very striking 
., indeed. He has taken great pains with his work and 
^ has not spared. himself. 
í Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan writes in his Foreword 
te) to this work : 


throught , , Mr. Chaman Lal has brought together in this 
d Japa pook many interesting parallels between the culture of 

hile i merican Indians and that of the ancient Hindus. 
; 8 SU e analogies in the forms of worship, social customs 
or devel) and usages are quite impressive. It is difficult to be 


1 ou about direct influence or borrowing by one cul- 
| m rom another. After all, there is not one type of 
1 zation among the American Indians and the ancient 


i eurn civilization is a vast and complex one with differ- 

jy Dr.À| some Eos mit and to detect parallelisms between 
i | rome aspects of t "mer ertain si 

sh). | latter is A qM S former and certain sides of the 


that he arvapalli also says that “It may be suggeste:l 
the (x mmniarities in tenets and practices are due to 
he continue gatal oneness of the human mind.” “But,” 
evidence ap Mr. Chaman Lal has brought together 
ts tn fj. pt uh great learning and discrimination, which 
Hindus M o an early colonization of America by the 
Ompetent qut Supported his thesis by quotations from 
Conchision that orities.” Sir Sarvapalli has come to the 
ading and hi he has no doubt that the “book is worth 

Ve, too H thesis deserves consideration.” 
ook is divid TE come to the same conclusion. The 
iscovered mue eight, chapters, the subjects being 
On Amer merica, India the Mother, Hindu Im- 
sha in meérlea, Children of the Sun, Indra and 
erica, Hindu Legends in America, The 
x MU The Great Astecs. There are three 
mom Tom Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
GS nia as and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, and 
merica ” ang Houses of God—Identical in India 
f the ch nd “When India Ruled the Waves.” 
Or has Eu are divided into two parts. As 
TMS of chant n detailed syllabuses of the chapters 
€ Contents of th ie reader can easily form an idea 
* book inp outline andan, GAR 
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what sections he will read first. Such sampling will. 

lead him to study the whole book, as it is interesting. 

and: informative throughout—(First Notice). m 
X 


THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES or COM- 
MUNAL REPRESENTATION IN INDIA : By K. B. 
Krishna. Ph.D. Published by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Lid., London. Pp. 359. Price 16s. net. 


This is.a remarkable book—remarkable both for its 
sincerity and for its boldness. Written in‘an easy and 
attractive style, the book compels attention and stimu- 
lates thought. The author has dealt with the problem 
of minorities or communal representation in India both 
historically and analytically, and it must be said to his 
credit that he has not minced matters in his treatment 
of the subject. “Is the problem of communal represen- 
{ation really unbridgeable (sic)? Is it a disease? Is 
it something else ? What are the causes that contribute 
to the rise of this problem? Is it accidental? Was 
it unavoidable when it came into existence?” ‘These 
are “some of the typical questions” (p. 25) which have 
been discussed by the author in this book, He has also 
dealt in it with the question of communal representa- 
tion as it obtains in some other parts of the British 
Empire.. 

The history of communal representation, says the 
author (p. 221), “is the history, of the counterpoising 
policy of the British in India, a history of the offsetting 
of one sectional interest against another, one class 
against another.” And “communal tensions,” “accord: 
ing to him, “are at bottom class struggles. They tal 
a communal shape because of the general backgroun 
of the country, because the classes belong to y; 
faiths. Religion is invoked to conceal their s : 
interests. A firm maintenance of law and order wo d 
in many cases check the struggles, but under i i 
ism they develop into major ones by th 


munal question has no reference to religious isst 
The communal question is in general a ques 
struggle between various sections of th 
classes belonging to different faiths” (p. 2 
According: to the author there is 8 
between Zionism and Communalism (pp 
Arab-Jew problem in Palestine an 
-problem in India are alike in 
"both cases, says he, “the first. 
tion is that they should cease t 
Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Imperialism must be destroyed. Only when imperialism 
and its reactionary allies are overthrown can the Arabs 
and the Jews, the Hindus and the Moslems, solve their 
problems democratically.” y f 

The authors view (pp. 304-5) is that’ “ communal 
representation should be abolished, and that a com- 
mon electoral roll on an equal franchise with no dis- 
crimination between the communities be adopted. 
“This road,” he maintains, “is much nearer to demo- 
cracy than that of communal representation.” : 

It is difficult for us to differ from many of the 
conelusions of the author, which, it must be admitted 
here, he has based on documentary evidence. Although 
we may noi agree with all that he has said in this book, 
and although there are some slips of English in it, yet 
we feel that no one interested in the Indian problem 
should fail to read this book carefully, for it is extremely 
illuminating as well as eminently readable. Indeed, for 
those who would like to understand the problem of 
minorities in India it is an indispensable book. 


D. N. BANERJEE 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: Ax Inter- 


PRETATION : By Harold J. Laski. Published by George 
Allen and Unwin. (March, 1940). Pp. 277. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


"This is Professor Laski's latest, and is the outcome 
of his Patten Foundation lectures in the University of 
Indiana last spring. It is “less a treatise on the Presi- 
dency of the United States than an attempt, made 
through English eyes, io interpret the way in which it 
actually works.” ‘This is, of course, too modest. Prof. 
Laski’s penetrating eyes discover ihe pitfalls of the 
system; indicates possible lines of reform and states 
his ease with a plethora of details and references which 
wil amaze the average American scholar. Though not 
80 comprehensive, Laski's “ interpretation ” will for some- 
time to come rank with ihe two classical studies of 
American institutions by foreigners—De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, and Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth. l 

In view of the recent controversies over the charac- 
ter and functions of the Presidential. office and the im- 
pending presidential contest, some of Laski’s conclusions 
will bear notice even in the course of a short review. 
His general conclusion is in favour of strengthening the 
President’s position. A “third term” does not appear 
to be offensive in itself. He, however, prefers the sug- 
gestion of a single long Seven-year-or-so term of office 
i5 Mos President in order io 
&'ecuoneermg so characteristic of politics i 
With British analogies m mind, fe distr Uo 

necessity of the development of 
and also a Cabinet on whom the 
for sound direction of policy, 
in the position of a minister-without-portfolio available 
for contingencies and minding 
- professors well-known bias in 
more than once refer to 
d ident, as the only men to 
before 45 was Theodore Roosevelt. Franklin Roosevelt 


88 soon 
CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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effective in the 
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American democracy has moved into the œ 

US a: g S “ au Poch 0 
positive State, it is demanding positive partien d 
positive parties demand positive Presidents," He 
body would make the mistake that this would j b 
the crowning of another Dictator by a Ry 


; 1 party.o, 
Laski makes the paradoxical assertion: « That S 
only way in which a democracy can be enabled to fe 
ll 


its own essence." In fact, the more on 
literature on the subject of democracy 
perplexed by the paradox, in à way, of the demor, 
wallas’ fondness for aristocratic poses and rigid 
But that is by the way. E 

The three central chapters are entitled : The h 
sident and his Cabinet; The President and Cong d 
and the President and Foreign Relations: the li] 
these is not only of greater interest to the non-Ameri, 
reader but in the reviewer’s opinion, the i 
not blasphemous, one should note the growing fes) 
of Laski's newer works—viz. the verbosity and Te] 
tion which jars in spite of the liltvof Laski's langus 
This also helps on occasions. Es 

Undoubtedly, this is a book which is bound | 
"stimulate students to realize something of the ints 
est and fascination of American history and politie 
It is a book which will be read on both the side; 
the Pacific and Atlantic with interest and profit, 


BENovENDRA Natu BANERA 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOW 
MENTS: By Pryns Hopkins, M.A., Ph.D. Publis) 
by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. t 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Pryns Hopkins was a political and social wot 
in the United States in the earlier part of his cars 
He is at present an honorary lecturer in Psychology: 
University College, London. Dr. Hopkins’s book k 
remarkable production. It is written in & style ; 
is at once lucid, definite, and interesting, a combini 
of qualities that is rare indeed. Dr. Hopkins belt 
that the Psychological approach to the social mo 
ments is likely to be the most fruitful one from 
practical standpoint. Reviewing the different scl, 
of Psychology current at present Dr. Hopkins cond? 
that psycho-analysis affords the best means of study 
the dark hidden forces that control social moyen 
He discusses the roots of social ethics and thinks 
Bentham’s maxim “ the greatest happiness of the ar 
est number” is a perfectly safe yard-stick for thee 
lution of moral and social behaviour. Bentham? s) 
ments however do not appeal to him. Hopkins Wo 
own justifieation for this theory of ethical hedo 
The author holds that all ethical rules can be Pha 
to the safe-guarding or promotion of six forms ur 
Ness, vz., (1) the enjoyment that is born of know 
(2) the pleasure that comes from the bodily sense 0% 
(3) the happiness of inner peace, t.e., the happini) 
comes from an absence of mental conflict, att 
enjoyment of family life, (5) the enjoyment of sioe 
means and (6) the security from robbery and Pis 
The author proceeds to discuss cach of these, 
a thorough-going manner. 
his expressions, "The author traces our gree 
and power, our love of war and similar propens 
their deep unconscious psychological roots wh 
€ earlier years of childhood. ET 
in the Dursery and the school room, therefore ; 
the chief concern of all who seek to make 
world.” 
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INDIA: By Upendranath Ball, M.A. 


ages the author has treated 
f India during the six- 
teenth centuries. 
and is a text-book for 
inly with the political 
are devoted to a brief re- 
The author has 
e standard works on Indian 
: to have made use of original 
nion about men and things. 
at the end of each chapter. 
political transac- 


d civilisation. 


nsequently somew 


esit is said that Clive reached Khulna 
14th on his way to Plassey. 
R. C. MAJUMDAR 


| THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL FINANCE IN 
! INDIA: By P. J. Thomas, M.A., B. Intt, D. Phil. 
| (Oron), M.L.C., Professor of English, University of 
i lished by the Oxford University Press, 
| 1999. Pages 658. Price Rs. 12/8. 


y In this book the author gives a comprehensive 
Í survey of India’s Public Finances from 1833 to 1939, 
and suggests for the future a new financial outlook 
based upon careful planning and co-ordination. The 
CRM Y is divided under seven parts each 
Fans is inet stage in the evolution of Indian 
e and under each part different problems are 
various chapters. The book is throughout 
d oosh Am ana the sources of each information 
] o M ned. À number of valuable appendices 
] sient index enhance the usefulness of the 
is Rceined in the book. 

ees ghalndien Finance have for a long 
pape lon of economists and states-, 

r of treatises have been written on the 


Shoulder above all 


previous publications, as much in 
comprehensive character, as in the 
of some of the intricate questions 
fom tinie to time. 
ne) e author shows undue interest 
ee of the province of Madras, the 

peony scientific approach and can 
eX IY student and public man as 

o the literature on the subject. 
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Roop & Mary. Published 
Lahore. Pages 280. 1940. 


got-up book is well supported by 

Oems, snippets, essays an 

nd form a pleasant picture. 

which I like most. Is it the 

a ae ate Honey of Roop? 
ar ; 

Y- competent pa icular show that the 


di eek by Jowl a 


and ideals I fully endorse. A pleasant 
r : ; sant b 
would like to take with me on icu es ARIS 
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SOME INFLUENCES THAT MADE. THE 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN INDIA: 
By M. Ruthnaswamy. Published by Luzac & Co, 
London, 1939. Pages 660. KS 


Mr. Ruthnaswamy, the famous author of The 
Making of the State, discusses in this excellent book 
the various influences that have contributed to give 
to the British administrative system in India the shape 
that it has at the present time. Amongst these in- 
fluences he mentions particularly (1) the commercial, 
(2) the military, and (8) the land revenue, giving to 
each one of these factors a long chapter in which he 
analyses .with very great care and industry their 
specific contributions to the development and growth 
of the administrative machinery. Thus, ihe civil 
service of the Indian Government is commercial in its 
origins and bears about it, even to the present day, 
some salient characteristics of its parentage. The Army, 
being the instrument by which the British dominion in 
India was effectively forged, has consistently and often | 
irritatingly influenced the policy of the Government 
from practically the very start and has led to the 
growth of such departments as Survey, Communications 
and Public Works. Again, large numbers of military 
men have been employed in various departments of 
civil administration, and on that account the Army has 
left an indellible impress upon the course of Indi 
administration: So far as Jand revenue, is concerned, 
it is quite the fundamental basis of Indian administra- 
tion, and: has not merely influenced the general character 
of government and the course of. administration but 
has been actually responsible for carving out the whole 
range of administration. The division of the Provinces 
into districts was due primarily to land revenue; and 
in each district land revenue has built up the adminis- 


trative structure. s. x 
From this analysis of the contribution that these 
to the development of the 


three influences have made 
Indian administrative system. Mr. Ruthnaswamy goes 
f “the state that was made by 


t the problem in India 
hich an alien govern- 
over an enormous 
‘without any show of efficient strength.’ 


grants or remissions on 
In place of these, the 
well-built and properly ar 


ts ext 


Political an external 
aspect; for looking after the finances of the government 


there was the Finance department, which be 


career in 1861 by ‘manifesting „powers of dis 
with the p 
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although originally started for military ORAT TEIG 
now used to provide utilities such as would help to 
secure the attachment of the people to the state. For 
collecting information about the people—an urgent 
need for ‘the government of one people placed in autho- 
rity over another ’—there was the Census. - 
The organization of all these departments, how- 
ever, necessitated by the peculiar conditions of the 
problem, led in the course of time to the bane of 
bureaucracy, red-tapism and institutional rather than 
personal government, which was extremely slow to 
move. Mr. Ruthnaswamy studies, in the last chapter 
of the book, the motive power of the Indian adminis- 
tration. “ Administrative machinery cannot function 
unless it is moved by some force. That force can be 
imparted to an administrative machine from one of 
two sources. It may come from without or from 
within.” In the case of Indian administration, this 
motive foree came largely from within during the 
period before the Mutiny, when social reforms like the 
abolition of infanticide, suttee and other inhuman reli- 
gious practices, and educational and religious toleration 
policies were dictated to the Government by adminis- 
trative considerations—and inevitably came from with- 
out in the post-Mutiny period, when the cry for self- 
: government and Indianization was raised by popular 
opinion and by the Indian National Congress. 
-It will be clear that Mr. Ruthnaswamy's study is 
a comprehensive and engaging one. It is also brilliant 
in its execution. He has analysed with great wealth of 
detail how India's political gains and losses, the politi- 
cal virtues and defects of the people. as well as the 
Strength and weakness of their political armour can 
all be traced to the structure and working of Indian 
administration. “Political unity was attained through 
the administlation—by its own action as well as by 
reactions against it. Its incessant activity, through 
its progressively numerous and beneficent departments, 
has brought a people given over to political renunciation 
Anto the richer andi fuller life of the modern State. Of 
ls own will and on its own intiative it has set free 
currents that have galvanised the people into educa- 
tional. social and economic progress. It has assembled 
a well-knit, co-ordinated and  heirarchical System of 
administration that has given the people the machinery 
that they can use for gre highest ends of the State. It 
created the professional middle class like the Equestrian 
class under the Roman empire. But there is the other 
side of the balance sheet, The unity that it gave to the 
-people was only administrative unity. It might have 
given them a bolder policy of army organisation ad- 
ministrative “recruitment and social reform—a more 
organic and more political unity. It might have done 
more for social and economic progress. It might have 
done many things which it has.not done and omitted 
fupp things mum it has.” * à 
x e lesson of Mr. Ruthnaswamy's s i 
- ‘the ideals of administrative progress do xS with 
- administration.’ Jf the structure of the Indian adminis- 
ation is to continue to be of service to the Indian 
munity, constant care and . attention must. be 
voted to its maintenance anl repair. This is what 
Q dividual member of Indian administration and 
-every Indian student of Political Science needs to 
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: GufukuMessgri Gutleatibrtohlardmarbrought so much h 
ustan patience to bear upon the scrutiny of each z 


Publishing Co., Ltd., Rajahmundry, 8. India, 
u+244. Price Re. 1-8. 
When I first started reading the book, 
to find in it—as the name suggesied—a q 
parison between Socialism and Gandhism with refer Pati 
to the numerous problems which both have trieq to sgh 
in their own way. In this, I was disappointed: for iftos 2nd 
picture of Socialism which emerges from the Ae a coin 
the book is of an unsystematic and disintegrated qj. mam adil 
ter. The reader leaves the book without forming ; "i 
conerete idea as io what Socialism is, or how Sociali 
of different schools try to bring their ideals into fruits 
Nor is the picture of Gandhism such as to Stee 
fully remove the doubts which socialists or laymen m 
entertain about it. The different chapters of the hy tim 
seem to have been written with reference to problems; di 
they arose from time to time in course of the lasti and will 
years of our national life. Their purpose was pot The § 
to convince the reader of the merits of the Gindhi description 
solution in each case. Occasionally they throw syma Jehangir 
thetic light upon some obscure aspect of ancient Indi Shah Jeh: 
civilization, and, thus help the reader to appreciate sof Murac 


Poil, 


T had h piis 
etaileq : e 


i Bo 
o new j 
sultans. 
Pus Mal 
e been 


But that is not enough to convince the reader y) 
those solutions are better than the solutions offered H st. €£« 
socialists in India. For this, it is necessary that ú bird is de 
cases of both Gandhians and Socialists should be jj % aud 96 
sented fully and with fairness; and the reader left fr Thee o : 
to make his own choice between the two. Even iil E S 
reader does not finally agree with the premises of € T m | 
side or the other, the comparison should be such æ the ae 
leave no room for misunderstanding of any case ifa eu 

Such comparisons have become all the more ne (RB a 
sary in India at the present moment of our natié that fhe 
intellectual life. Which ba 

Nirmat Kumar Pos the hand 

CATALOGUE OF COINS IN THE INDIA 
MUSEUM: By Shamsuddin Ahmad, MA, 4 
Curator, Archeology Section, Indian Museum, Cal 1938: 7 
Published by the Manager of Government Publica Sastry 
Delhi. 1989. Supplement to Vol. II, pp. iz 182, T Po. 6) 
five plates. Price Rs. 6-6 or 10s. Supplement P t 
III, pp. iz+240, with three plates. Price Rs. 9-8 0 


` More than three decades has elapsed since the 
lication of Nelson Wright’s Catalogues and cumin 
period’ the Coin Cabinet of the Indian Museum d 
considerably enriched by many valuable colle 
The description of more than 3.000 of these COM) 
these volumes will therefore be hailed by all ee 1 
interested in the history of Muslim India. d 

The coins have been scientifically arrange 
classified and the utility of these volumes 
enhanced by the mention of the register-num 
find-spots of these coins—a feature which was à 
Nelson Wright’s Catalogues. + cpi 

The chapters on the Bengal and Bahman! 3 
of particular interest in the first volume. f 
740 A.H., and 760 A.H. (Coins Nos. 22 and 48) 2 
suddin Ilyas Shah, dates 813 and 814 AH. “re 
and 109) of Saifuddin Hamza: Shah might be” 
as highly sensational, because they are no " hi 
with the accepted chronology. The review? ml 
was at first inclined to call in question the & d 
these readings, but found. after a close 85 
examination of them while working in the 1 
um on coins that the readings were unimpeac” 


jn 
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book will be an extremely useful one. The critical 
reader, however, is left unconvinced of the truth of the 
validity of the interpretations given ,by Principal 
Thadani. This does not prevent any one from enjoy- 
ing the book which is a veritable store-house of infor- 
mation. 


G. Bose 


YOGIC HOME EXERCISES: By Swami Sivananda. 
Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 210, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, 1989. Price Rs. 8/12. 


It is indeed a happy sign of the times that increas- 
ing attention is now paid by our countrymen to the 
study of yoga and yogic exercises. There is a general 
feeling that yogic exercises are meant only for the few 
who can renounce the world and live in mountain caves 
and deep forests. It is high time that this feeling be 
dispelled once for all. The present treatise is a great 
help towards remoying this feeling. 

The author Swami Sivananda, an expert yogi (whose 
.portrait is given in the frontispiece) has shown how, 
like all other exercises of the different physical culture 
systems that are in vogue now, ihe yogic exercises also 
‘can be performed at home without disturbing in any 
way the daily normal activities of the individual. A 
little attention to diet and other indispensable laws of 
health and a quarter of an hour devoted daily to the 
yogic exercises are all that is needed. No one will 
certainly consider these to be excessive demands. 

The technique of the various exercises has been 
described in a very lucid style in chapter I and can ba 
easily understood by all. The plates illustrating the 
different" asanas' will help the beginner to a great ex- 
tent. The benefits to be derived from the practice of 
various ‘asanas’ have been fully narrated and these 
will undoubtedly encourage many persons to take up 
these exercises seriously. In Chapter II the aim and 
some methods of practising 'pranayam have been 
Stated. It is probably with a view io making the 
treatise under review thoroughly practical and useful 
lo all individuals living in society amongst the hum- 
the author has not unnecessarily 
ci. The inclusion of a chapter 


. relax,their body and mind completely so that th 

. May feel fully refreshe even after a Mort UM d 
cessation from physical and mental labour. An 
appendix has been added which contains besides other 


topies instructions as to how t i 
e e a Norm O acquire control over 


The reviewer is definitely of o 
of searching about for exotic systems of physical cul- 


to all who care for healthy d 
d mind and he hopes that i 
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BACKGROUND AND ISSUES op T Fi 
By H. A. L. Fisher, A. D. Lindsay, Gg e Wo, 
R. C. K. Ensor, Harold Nicolson, J. L. Brier, L Myore- i 
ed by the Oxford University Press. V. Py D 
kid vocate? 


Pp. 147 pj 

The book under review, which comprises ‘fs preven 
lectures bearing on the present war delivered p ü hich is 
ent scholars of Oxford, will throw much light at 
background of the present war and give fort ng 
thought to the student of current politics, In; earns the 
deafened by propaganda, half-truths, and lies lions. Th 
can render a particular service by their disinig, js oblitert 
and objective studies. The Vice-Chancellor q be nhani 
University of Oxford, at whose suggestion these keg ndividual 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre and y natural p 
to be very popular, were procured and published iy considerat 
present form, has done a distinct service to the pi only be € 
‘evidently 

ROUND THE WORLD: By J. N. Sinha, punderstan 

a Foreword by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinh pywriter he; 
M.L.A., Dar-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor, Patna Uniad the | 
Pp. 289 and vii+9. of the be 


A good book on travel should not merely b = 
formative but should also stimulate a desire for tr 
Mr. J. M. Sinha's book amply fulfils these condit 
The author was awarded a Government scholarship) By 8. K. 
advanced studies in Forestry and Soil Conservangjlished by 
foreign countries. He made the best use of this oppsChatterje 
nity in touring practically most of the countrie 
Europe and America and returned to India, via 
lulu, Japan, Singapore, Penang and Colombo. Hii 
recorded in a vivid manner his impressions of the & ciyi] pop 
ent countries he visited in letters written from aid 
to friends and relations. The appendix includes aj 
mary of expenditure incurred during the tour an 
be helpful to intending tourists. The illustration 
maps enhance the value of the book. 


NANDAPUR (A Forsaken KrwGboM), PAN 
By Kumar Bidyadhar Singh Deo, B.A., B.L.. M i 
peas, Jeypore, 1989. Pages xv-+166. 22 "^1 
ions. 


. In any history of Orissa, it is usual to negl 
Oriya-speaking tract of the old Vizagapatam 
forming the Zemindary of Jeypore. This region va hi 
15,000 square miles (about twice the size of 179 ai 
State) is still ruled by. the ancient Sankara O% 
ibe. rulers of which went by the title of Naumi 
pati. 

It has been very creditable on the pat ‘i 
author to have rescued the early history 9 
from oblivion. Nandapur was their former 


e present volume carries the history i 
Jeypore line from the end of the 15th cen 
present day. We hope, the author will fo 
with further researches on the more ancien 


the ‘land, as well- as into its ethnology a 


Nmwan KUMAR- 


A 


z —— 


REJUVENATION : By Dr. K. V. 


cman, d by Mrs. Anie Mathew. Travan- 
she 

ee ce Price Rs. 9-12. a 

Ibert y Miu leals with the problem of senility, and 
erly, pook oe venation as the means of choice for 
141, auto m cure. This is Steinach's operation, 
apris on but vasectomy, cutting out a portion 
ered h ‘ons, The operation 1s easy, not requir- 
light" ET ean be done by any doctor who 


yl 1 i inj 
fo aE and performs it by cocaine injec- 


ol 
. Inm ue idea is that if the normal channel of semen 
st lions. , E the internal secretion of the testes. will 
od producing new vigour and energy to the 
of be t? fal By this means virility will increase but 
il 


j "i production will stop. Hence there are many 

1 ns for and against the operation. It can 
ised for very hopeless cases. The book is 
tten for the lay publie, but they will neither 
and the physiology which the 


nerely Wu ; 


ire for tre, 


P. BHATTACHARYYA 


| ASHORT TREATISE ON A. R. P. FOR INDIA : 
cholarshiy By $. K. Ghosh, Authorised A. R. P. Instructor. Pub- 
mservangilished by the Author from ‘ Patrika’ Press, 12, Ananda 
this opptjChatterjee Lane, Calcutta. Price annas twelve. 


xeu In these days of modern warfare, with gas and 
a, via "bombs it is needless to stress the importance of an 
dicent A. R. P. Organisation to protect and help the 


nbo. He 
of the€\civil population. Even a handful of trained men can 


from alt 
Judes as 
Lour andi 
stration 4M 


Souren De 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 


RICCHEDA WITH SIDDHANTA 
: Translated into English by Swami 
; ith an introduction by Dr. Satkari 
h.D., Calcutta University. Published 
This trans Price Rs. 2-8 only. 


Í : the position aren of Bhashapariceheda will strengthen 
mn A great translator which Swamiji won by 
y Upanishad aS commentary ‘on the Briha- 
i has ee 
ee way of his own in hitting upon the 
in English for the most abstruse 
en through lengthy compounds 
e PUE. This was evident in his 
SN ao nO and this is equally evident 
r. E'minolo uktavali, which bristles with the 
lisheq Oer's translati 
Nine aton of th -g 
imately years ane ne Bhashapariecheda was 


alge yes English has been very larpely en- 
l words tn w of this E E 


translation citprkpunie potkat. atradioiredesbintg es traced from 1818 to 
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presenting in the form of questions and 
r ng ‘ the 
views of his author as well itici i the Soe 
ue D well as ee criticism of the oppon- 
This device has the advanta i i 
| ce he age of making the chain 
of arguments easily comprehensible to the dee 
: From all these it can be safely asserted that this 
translation will facilitate the study of Siddhanta-Mukta- 
vali as well as encourage the study of Nyaya and in- 
cidentally that of other branches of the Hindu philo- 
sophy. 
Isan CHawDRA Roy 


SANSKRIT 


RIGVEDA-SAMHITA. WITH THE COMMENTARY 
or SAYANACHARYA. IL 2-5 MawpaLas. Tilaka Maha- 
rashira University. — Vaidic Samsodhana Mandala 
(Vedic Research Institute). Poona 2. Price Rs. 12/-. 


The present volume was published in December 
1936 not long after the publication of the first volume 
which was noticed in these pages in August 1935. 
Remarks made in the previous notice apply here 88 
well. The commentary of Sayana has been edited: 
here, as in the first volume, on the basis of a good 
number of manuscripts—twenty-five in number in the 
present case—collected from public libraries and private 
collections in Bombay, Poona, Baroda, London, Tanjore, 
Satara, Adyar (Madras), Benares, Bikaner, indore, 
Belgaum, Bijapur and Kanara. Minute variants have 


been noted from these manuscripts, though not 
always adopted to improve the text. In choos- 
ing readings the authenticity of the manuseripts 


is stated to have been taken into consideration. 
But no indication appears to have been given as io 
which manuscripts are regarded as authentic and why. 
No variants, if any, in the text portion, have been 
recorded, though one would be more eager to know 
these even if they were not allowed to interfere with . 
the prevalent text. The Managing Editor has openly 
declared, “ We have followed the traditional recitation | 
of the Samhita and the Padapatha; we do not think . 
there can be differences with regard to these two. 
We do not attach any importance to manuscripts in 
such a matter” (Introduction. p. 4). This declaration, 
which is far from scholarly, has been occasioned by & 
remark made in the course of noticing the previous 
volume in these pages that no manuscripts of the text 
portion appear to have been consulted. It is thus. 
frankly admitted that no manuscript was actually con- 
sulted for editing the text portion. 'The printing and 
get-up is as before attractive. We understand ‘financia 
difficulties are hampering the progress of this valuable 
publication. We hope donors will be forthcoming as 
before to remove these difficulties and camy this im- 
portant work to & successful finish without any inordi- 


nate delay. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY 


BENGALI 


BANGALA SAMAYIK-PATRA. 1818-1807: By 
Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay. Published by Ranjan 
Publishing House, 25-2, Mohan Bagan Row, Calcutta. 
1946 B.E. (1989). Price Rs. 3 only. : Xe 

More than six years ago. Mr. Banerji publi: ed tl 
first historical and connected account of the origin 
the Bengali Newspaper and 


88 


We had the pleasure of reviewing and welcoming this 
volume in the columns of this journal. The present 
work is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
the same treatise, but much new information is includ- 
ed and the history is brought down to 1867, after which 


date materials are more accessible and details are 
superfluous. It must be recognised at once that the 


work is the result of much patient research and thorough- 
ly scientific in its method and spirit. The importance 
of the work will be realised when one remembers that 
before Mr. Banerji wrote, we had sporadic accounts of 
individual journals and journalists, but no systematic 
history of the earlier and more obscure period of 
Bengali journalistie endeavour. Tt is indeed a difficult 
undertaking in view of the extreme scarcity of materials; 
for there is not a single library, public or private, which 
contains the files of even the more important Bengali 
periodicals of the first half of the 19th century. It has, 
therefore, involved a great deal of patient search and 
industry, and the difficulties of collecting materials on 
such a subject in a country like Bengal are indeed very 
great. The author has not claimed finality for his work, 
. for, in spite of his great zeal, enmnestness and love of 
ihe subject, he has not been able to get access to all 
the early files of all the periodicals published in this 
"period; but if must be said that he has eminently suc- 
eceded in unearthing most of them, and has spared no 
pains in going at every step to original sources, which 
he has carefully indicated in each case. He has done 
what is humanly possible for one man io do, and those 
who are aware of his singleness of devotion and capa- 
city of taking infinite pains even over minute details, 
evinced in his other works on similar subjecis, will have 
no difficulty in recognising these qualities of a trained 
historian in ithe present work and appreciating the 
accuracy precision and trustworthiness of his very inter- 
esting account. 

But, more than this, Mr. Banerji has succeeded in 
drawing an attractive picture, and not merely a pano- 
ramic view of early Bengali journalism, the history of 
which, apart from its general interest, possesses great 
Importance for the early history of modern Bengali 
literature in the 19th century. The rise and growth of 
the Bengali periodical of this early epoch are closely 
connected with the rise and growth of modern Bengali 
literature in general. Mr. Banerji does not pretend: to 
deal fully with this aspect of the question, but it 
cannot be said that he has ignored it. He has at least 
supplied for the first time a consistent and reliable 
history of the early efforts at journalistic writing, and 
his work will for many years to come be our source- 
book and best authority on the subject. 


S. K. De 


IHALOKA O PARALOKA (THIS WORLD AN 

n E By ee Du Published by ind 
f upta, 62L, Tù 7 J 

Bee Pe NU D andeswara, Benares City. 


As the name implies, this is a book on ziv. 
of the soul after physical death. The Saat r ee 
of opinion that survival after death is an estab- 
ished fact; that the departed souls can be brought back 
o us, can hold conversations with us and can even 
ecome visible. He bases his conclusions on a number 
ces he witnessed in England, America and India. 
hors presentation of his case merits praise. 
we are inclined to think that the ques- 
bate is still undecided.” We have yet to 


ES 


DITER MODARN oR ENGAGE BIA edi poy, 1940 


' be described AS GO. entiüeliptarefain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The seances lack the precision of a 
ment. The very fact that seances can not b 
publie, not even in a class-room, like an 5 e my mu 
science, is a limitation to its scientific valu | I». 
souls seem to come at random to these Seane S Akar 507 
not have cases where particular souls were e 
responded. Yet, the souls that come happen m he etd “ 
acquaintances of one or other of the persons oy 
the seance, and they always speak a languag : 
them. They give us information of this w 
of past events lurking ‘in the memory 
present, easily enough—but can hardly give am 
information about the new world to which (hs. 
gone (p. 148). Besides, the conversations i 
seances seem to follow a set form. | 


Scient ifie 


YUG. 
‘By. Agar 
etl Abhaya 4 


Whoever has lost a dear friend or relative 
natural inclination to believe that the departed y 
And it would be a great consolation to the ber! 
if they could have communication with the dad DAD 
just as we hold correspondence with people at « di Nahia an 
But this belief in the survival of the soul is oj hamala 
from metaphysical difficulties and is not yet a sj Nahta, 6- 
cally established proposition like the law of gri] These 
or relativity. ful lives c 

But the mystery is alluring and powerful m1333 A.D; 
men with high scientific training—have set to Walko cont: 
selves the task of solving it. As an attempt o jud admi 
line and as a contribution to the literature on tl;shistorical 
ject, the book before us deserves praise. Tis mito collect 
have been well digested and carefully presented. 


KANNADA 


OSADHIKOSAM (A Sanskrit INTO KANNUM 
TIONARY OF ABOUT TweLve THousAND Words The 
Hers-names) : Edited by Sjt. A. Venkatrao alteviewed 
H. Shesha Iyengar of the Department of Kannada though 
ras University. Published by the same Universiti fof the K 
182. Crown quarto. Price Rs. 2 only. mund 

As ihe name indicates, this is a dictionary (jns inte 
names of Osadhis (Osadhyah phalpakantah) or lime nt 
that die after a single fruiting. It contains some oe 
words also viz., names of some animals, and sU 
such as gold, silver, etc. Obviously they E 
because they have a place in the Ayurvedic Es 
copita wherein the Osadhis play a very imp orte 

Unfortunately the Kosa stops at the wot 
Sapti which means that about two hundred Wot 
have been left out, Since only one manustlll 
available, there was no‘choice left to the edito™ 
publish it as it was. ipi Ë 

The date of the author and the manusoip ul 
be carried far beyond about two hundred yet othe 
author was a Jain. It is evident from MS vy score 
to Ajita, Jinasena, Adinath, etc. (p. 18) i. 
at some places in the manuscript. This man: ; 
found in the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana Library © 
(N. India). i 
„The book is well-printed and very.,? 
Tt is really a very useful publication m 
ordinary dictionaries do not contain these T 
IS specially useful for Kannada students ° ow, 
which seems to be gradually coming tO, i n 
original works about this science are all in E 
though all the Kannada equivalents may | 
telligible to all for want of sufficient kno 
Sure to serve the purpose very well.  ' 


R. R. P 


jcely F 


HINDI 
mSH: By Jay Chandra Vidyalan- 


: z deals with Indian history upto 
CAM century. It would be useful 
xd of the por H. E. Schools, i.e., for candidates 
p-classes P riculation or School final examina- 
arin lies most of Mr. Jayaswal’s theories about 

nen a and facts of Indian history. It con- 
aber of useful illustrations. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 


RDUM 
This Hindi 


‘no chronology 
K A a large num 
Blve any 
ich they; 


i NA ANDRA SURI: 

[JU ADHAN SRI JINACH/ A 
relative B E a Nahta and Bhambarlal Nahta. Sri 
urted bd: Jain Granthamala No. 7. 


the bl pipa SRI JINAKUSAL SURI: By Agarchand 
Nahia and: Bhambarlul_Nahta. Sri Abhaya Jain Gran- 
Jmm No. 10. Published by Sankardan Subhairaj 
Wahta, 6-6, Armenian Street, Calcutta. 


These two works give detailed accounts of the event- 
ful lives of two great Jain saints: Jinakusal Suri (1280- 
rerful miz1333 A.D.) and Jinachandra Suri (1538-1613 A.D.). They 
set to Walo contain short notices about the principal disciples 
lempt oand admirers of them. They bear the stamp of the 
'e on theshistorical insight of the authors who have taken pains 
Tis mito collect facts by a critical study of numerous old docu- 
sented, ments, 


SAMKSHIPTA JAIN ITIHASA, Vor. III, Parr II: 
By Kamtaprasad Jain Sahityamanisht, M.R.A.S. Pub- 
lished by Mulchand Kisandas Kapadia, Digambar Jain 
Pustakalaya, Kapadiabhavan, Surat. 


The pre: 


CAN NADI 
TORDS—MEl 
itrao alditeviewed in 
‘annada, «though: not 


Sent part. the predecessor of which was 
ro pies in March 1938, gives short 
ETSI Bot strictly pertinen his work—accounts 
niversity Pus NERIS of POSER Res E CO 
4 Wie cess of South India and deseribes—what is 
jonary Cin din E and relevent—the condition of Jainism 
time ae e life stories of Jain acharyas during the 
each of these dynasties. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


FINDUST 

à ANI MUH F 

Porras) ; Fe 
n Upendranarain 

Pt T Calcutta, 

jay introd, ikaprasad 

Maci Uctio 

ih pen n to 


(A COLLECTION OF 
Ambika Prasad Vajpai. 
in Vajpai, 102, Muktaram 
Price Re. 1-8. 


Vajpai is too well known to need 
aa Indi readers. He commands a 
a Collections a chaste Hindi. There are several 

ex) Soot Hindi proverbs, but they lack in 


S m ma 
Y far the any a ease. 


DBlish eq 
es have 


This book. small 
best of all other collections on 
utvalents, explanations and their 
special made this book a handy com- 
ents and d to non-Hindi speaking people 
d th eachers. In order to understand 


et ie 3 
good aes Hindi language this collection 


Sarr Ram SHARMA . 


GUJARATI 
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by the University of Bomb 
Pp. 210. Price Re. d bia ur ve 


At the invitation of the Bomba Universi 
Pathak delivered five lectures on eue RUE 
(Gujarati) verse literature. He has reviewed this sub- 
Ject from various points of view, historical, technical, 
and popular, He has noticed rising young poets 
and given them their due. It is just the sort of work 
expected from a ripe and well read Scholar. 


_ JUI ANE KETAKI : By Vijayrai K. Vaidya, B.A 
Printed at the Anand Printing Press, prs " 1039. 
Cloth bound. Fp. 313. Price Rs. 2-8. 


. Prof. Vaidya, calls this reprint of his critical re- 
views of some Gujarati books, published during the 
period 1922 to 1935. Jessamine and Ketaki, which is 
& thorny flower. He was then contributing to the now 
defunct Gujarat and Kaumudi. His criticism as he 
himself calls it is both soft and harsh, thorny. He both 
applauds and condemns and does it artistically. At 
times trifles are magnified, at times he reads too much 
in a simple statement: but whatever he does, he is- 
human and works always on a high level. The thirty- 
four reviews reprinted in this volume are of great liter-, 
ary importance and furnish a guide to workers in the 
same direction. 


KIRTAN KANT: By Dayaram Ratansingh 
Sharma. Printed at Bhagvati Printing Press, Bombay. 
1989. Card-board. Pp. 188. 


This is a collection of 157 devout songs or Kirtans, 
sung in praise of Ram Chandraji. They will be found 
to be of use to those who are devotees of Rama. 


K. M. J. 


MARATHI 


HISTORY OF THE PAWARS OF DEWAS 
SENIOR: By M. V. Gujar, B.A., Shivaji Military 
School, Poona. With a Foreword by Dr. Bal Krishna. 
Published by the Author. Price not mentioned, 

This is the history of a Central-Indian Maratha State, ' 
known as Dewas Senior, a sister-branch going under 
the name Dewas Junior. These two Dewas branches 
and the present State of Dhar are all creations of. 
one of the three prominent help-mates of Bajirao 
viz, Ranoji Sindhia, Malharrao Holkar and Uda 
Pawar. Udaji’s two cousins Tukoji and Jivaji found 
the two sister chiefships of Dewas. These Pawars 
Dhar and Dewas, it should be remembered, are th 
direct descendants of the ancient Parmars of Dha 
nagari. once a famous seat of Sanskrit learning, celeb 
ed under its patrons Munj and Bhoj. The present ruler: 
of Dhar have already published a history of their own 
and this work on Dewas supplements the former in 
many essential details. It would have been a real s 
vice to history if all the existing Pawar branchi a 
jointly executed this task, instead of each one 'eulogizi 
particular ancestors of their own. In fact, the 
presented one joint effort when that histo 
enacted. Be 

The author Mr. Gujar has bestowed much cai 
labour on his performance, which will prove a 
compendium for students of “Maratha hist 
than in itself a critical survey of the period. 
Marathi, if cannot serve mno 
should have been „executed 
a real advance in historical 


ree 


Tue greatest impediment to the financing of 
Indian agriculture is the heavy indebtedness 
of the cultivators, which was roughly estimated 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
to be about Rs. 900 crores for the whole of 
British India, including Burma, in 1929. This 
indebtedness varies, however, from province 
to province, ranging from Rs. 22 crores in 
Assam to Rs. 155 crores in Bihar and Orissa, 
as shown below. 


RURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN BrivisH INDIA IN 1929* 
Province Debts 

(Rs. in crores) 
Assam Oy Meta 
Bengal 100 
Bihar and Orissa 155 
Bombay 61 
| Burma 60 
i: Central Provinces 36 
RE Central areas 18 
ki Madras 150 
E Punjab 135 
n United Provinces 124 
Total 881 


What is more to the point is the fact that 
the volume of debt has been gradually increas- 
ing. The Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee, 
for instance, estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in that Province increased from 
Rs. 90 crores in 1921 to Rs. 185 crores in 1929. 
Since then there has been great depression in, 
agriculture and) present indebtedness has 
inereased by from 50 to 100 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, the 
value of present indebtedness would, estimated 
in terms of commodities, amount to Rs. 1,800 
crores in 1937. The extent of rural indebted- 
mess becomes clearer by the fact that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee, about, four- 
s of the agriculturists are in debt. More- 
by far the largest part of this indebtedness 
ds. nproductive, that is, borrowed for purposes 
i other than agricultural or other produetion. In 
the United Provinces, for instance over 70 per 

of the debt was incurred for unproductive 


E Ex cluding Coorg, where the debt amounted t 
55 Jakhs and also N.-W. F. Province and SIRE 
s, for which no estimates are available. 


"gno sag. C o ERU RON 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN INDIA 
By RAJANI KANTA DAS, use., Ph.D. of Geneva 
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purposes? The percentage of unproductive de; 
is equally high in other Provinces, especial 
in Bengal and Bombay. ] 

RATE or INTEREST 


The burden of heavy indebtedness is agg. 
vated by the exorbitant rate of interest, “Th, 
rate of interest varies from province to pi 
vinee and even from district to district, but} 
is very high throughout the country, rangin, 
from 10 to 374 per cent in, Bengal, 12 to% 
per cent in Bombay, 12 to 70 per cent in Ássy]- 
12 to 25 per cent in Madras, and 25 to 50» 
cent in Bihar and Orissa. For short 
loans the interest may vary from 75 to 300¢ 
even 360 per cent? Moreover, many of tt 
debts bear compound interest. Once in debt) 
cultivator has scarcely any chance of gettin 
out of it, and he leaves it to his son as legi 
after his death. Many of the cultivators a 
therefore born in debt and end their live? 
debt. L 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES | 

The causes of agricultural indebted 
are many, the most important of which may! 
classified under the following headings Tit 
the inheritance of debt from the ances! 
which, like the holding, passes from generati 


io generation ; secondly, the exorbitant ratel of lar 
interest owing to the’ dearness of wa debto; 
absence of security on the part of the debto] — 
repayment, helplessness and ignorance 0 if lately 


ly sin 
Some 
Teasy 


cultivator and sometimes even the map 
ces on the part of money-lenders; thizdly, d 
lack of thrift and prudence on the part 9 3 
debtor and unproductive borrowing fe! PI 
purposes as litigation, payment of e 
debt and marriage, funeral and other soc? n 
other special and religious ceremonies; 271. 
insufficient income from cultivation OW, 
several factors, such as the small and Wy 
mie size of the holding, the practice of E 
one crop a year, and inefficient sys 
cultivation and the lack of scientific 9^ 
In agricultural production. | 
REMEDIAL MEASURES 
Heavy indebtedness has given 
several problems, for the solution % — 
.2. The United Provinces Banking Ena” 
mittee, p. 84. ; 
Kangë: Coliéatiohnttaridwétentral Banking Enq"' 
tee, Majority Report, 1931, pp. 78-81. 


A 


æ also been taken a number of 
there have The earliest legislative measure 
measures: lation of agricultural indebt- 
jor the js Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
edness 15 b a view to controlling the evils of 


stive d 
CS pecia] 


et its management for a period of seven years, 
» to mi the declaration of solvency on the part of the 
ct bull agriculturist owing Rs. 50 appointing a conci- 
) oul) jigtory village registrar, and the exccution by 
m ihe agriculturist of all the instruments of the 
in Án |. debt om the présence of this registrar. The 
to 50 ps Act was first applicable to the four districts of 
the Deccan and has since been applied, after 


7! several amendments, espicially in 1907, 1912 
and 1920, to the whole Presidency of Bombay, 
except for the provision of solvency. 

Another series of regulations undertaken 
by Government for the relief form indebtedness 
is the exemption of minimum products and 
capital goods from attachment, provided under 
the Civil Procedure Code of 1859, as amended 
in 1877 and 1908. Section 61 of the Code, for 
Instance, empowers Provincial Governments to 
exempt from liability to attachment or sale ini 
ate of a decree such portion of agricul- 
to p oducts as may appear to the Government 
a ey for the purpose of providing, 

‘Ae next harvest, for the due cultivation! 


ib rate of land : 

f moni and for the support of the judgment- 
debtor! ebtor and ‘his family.4 pte 

pe of! lately b Problem of rural indebtedness has 
malprat . come much more complicated, especial- 


y Since } 


izdly, | Some Ride agricultural depression of 1920-29. 
ut or Measures ^e Provinces have passed emergency 
for * Ed against the sale of agricultural land 
anos could DES à moratorium until the problem 
social legato Properly solved through appropriate 
s; fius n. Others have immediately formula- 
o "hos. cS for the relief of agricultural 
un 


d "serie DM measures may be conveniently 
S er three headings, namely : 


(1) Co 
(2) cntro] of land alienation: 
(3) Re dation of di doen 


9n of the credit system. 


The pow OF LAND ALIENATION 
m of land alienation from the 
i non-agricultural classes was 

2 the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
; the Punjab Alienation Act 
900 and amended in 1907, 


© Sect; eae a 
Sections 44, 45 and 60 (B and C). 
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mo! 


eo E the transfer of agricultural land 
ER E to the non-agriculturist. 
n cr ms by the Bundelkhand Land 
ct of 1903 and a similar Act was 
also passed by the N.-W. F. Province in 1904. 
Legislative measures for restricting alienation 
of land of the aboriginal and backward tribes 
have been passed in most other Provinces. 
Recent restrictions on land alienation have 
been approached from a threefold point of 
view:—First, the control of the benami, i.e. the 
actual transfer of land from the cultivator to 
the creditor but under nominal ownership of 
another cultivator, by the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion (Amendment) Act of 1938 , declaring 
alienation of land void if the beneficiary of 
such a transaction was not a member of the 
same agricultural tribe, and also by the Punjab 
Alienation of Land (third Amendment) Act of 
1938, restricting the right of even an agricul- 
turist to buy land if he were a money-lender., 
Secondly, the limitation of  usufructuary 
mortgages on land, except to a member of the 
same agricultural tribe, to a period of 20 years, 
and the redemption of other mortgages by the 
Punjab Redemption of Mortgages Act of 1913 
in all cases in which the sum borrowed did not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and the land mortgaged did 
noti exceed 30 acres, and by the Punjab Relief 
of Indebtedness Act of 1934 extending the scope 
of the Mortgages Act to include areas up to 
50 acres and the mortgage loan up to Rs. 5,000, 
as well as by other similar provincial measures 
such- as the United Provinces Agriculturists’ i 
Relief Act of 1934 and the N.-W. F. Province 
Redemption of Mortgages Act of 1935. Finally, 
the restriction of the forced sale of holdings by 
the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act 
of 1935, providing for the setting apart of a 
acre or not more than one-third of the land — 
held by the-debtor for maintenance of himself 
and his family in case his land is sold for 
solvency, as well as by the other s 
measures, e.g., the Punjab Debtors' Prot 
Act of 1936 providing special safeguards a 
the sale of ancestral property and also b 
Bihar Money-lenders’ Act of 1938 exem 
minimum holding from sale in execu 
decrees and regulating the price of lan 
in a court auction. k di 


LIQUIDATION or THE OLD DEBT 


.. The liquidation of old deb 
taken by different Governmen' 
basis : ^ 


The declaration of insolvency, though very 
limited in scope, relieves the debtor from the 
heavy burden of debts and, at the same time, 
allows the creditor to realise the maximum 
possible repayment. The first provisions for 
the declaration of insolvency were made by the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1897. and 
also by the Insolvency Act of 1907 providing 
for the protection of the debtor against indiseri- 
minate arrest and imprisonment, and also by 
the Insolvency Act of 1920 providing for the 
repayment to the creditor from all the available 
assets of the debtor and granting protection to 
the honest debtor from further harassment. 
The Act of 1920 was, however, restricted to the 
eases where the debt amounted to Rs. 500 or 
more. The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act 
of 1934 (Part II) and the Central Provinces 
Insolvency Amendment Act of 1935 have 
-reduced the debt from Rs. 500 to Rs. 225 in 
order to extend the scope of the insolvency 
law, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act 
of 1938 has provided for a board of conciliation 
which may declare a debtor insolvent in case 
his assets are not sufficient to repay the debt 
within 20 years, and the certifying officer may 
also declare a debtor insolvent when his over- 
due instalment cannot be recovered. 

The liquidation of the debt by conciliation 
and arbitration was first provided for by the 
Centra] Provinces Debt Conciliation Act of 1933 
(Act IT) and was followed by similar Acts by the 
Governments of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, 
Assam and Bombay. The conciliation measures 
provide for the amicable settlement of out- 
standing debts through the medium of 
conciliation boards and the registration of any 
agreement arrived at to be effective as if it 
were a decree. Indirect, and even direct, 
pressure for settlement may also be brought to 
bear upon the creditor by the issue of a certi- 
ficate to the debtor making a fair offer to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the debt owing (less 
_ in Bengal), as well as by prohibiting the receipt 
of interest in excess of the principal sum, as 
y the Assam Money-lenders’ Act of 1934 or 
. by fixing the price of the land to be sold ini 
E on of decrees on the basis of the pre- 
_ depression prices, as provided by such s 

. as the Madras Relief of Indebted TORUM 
iet 1988 and the Central Provinces and Berar 
lief of Indebtedness Act (XTV) of 1939. 


ONSTRUCTION OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM 


'econstruetion of the credit System for 
; the loai ai | 


"ef the ra 
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. contro] of maximum rates of interè 


‘settlement of past debts and the 
aie à future laons. As regards the liquidi ! 
ee ee nass meer 


was first undertaken by the Usurious lo 
of 1918, which empowered the Coy 
seized of a case at the instance of g erent d 
reopen transactions as far back as siy n 
and to enquire into the equity of the y 
The Act was amended in 1926 to enm 
Court to reopen cases as far back as 19 1 
and included cases in which either pary, intere 
mortgage could seek relief. Where the ii pe 
was unsecured the debtor could draw the d vat 
tor into the Court by simply refusing to y. jd U 
his loan. While most of the legislative mey which 
for the revision of indebtedness have reee instal 
been taken by provincial Governmen,! s F 
Usurious Loans Amendment Bill was 4 llth 
introduced into the Central Assembly of! wuric 
Government of India on 18 February, 19%} most 
regulating the prevailing rate of interest inn) Madr 
areas and for maintaining a uniform ratl abolis 
interest all over the country.® | incur 
Since the sharp fall in the agricoli rate 
prices in 1928-29 and the growing distress az} incurr 
the agricultural people, the Usurious Loan) 1987, 
has been amended and new Acts have!) cent i 
enacted by most of the Provincial Govern] force 
with a view to bringing relief to the cultiv Acts | 
from their indebtedness and also to regit} pres 
money-lending and fixing the rate of inej could 
The Punjab Government was the first tof the ta 
on the basis of the British Money-lendig; mum 
of 1927, the Punjab Regulation of Account = f 
of 1930, and has been followed by other ©" u 
vincial Governments in the enactment of % M, 
measure. All the Money-lenders’ Acts’ 
it obligatory on the money-lender to m 
proper registers of his transactions, SU | 
separate account for each debtor, 8 ret 
each loan advanced and a separate acu 
principal and interest. Specific provisio 
also been made by some of the Acts, SUC]. 
(1) The specification of the rate per cent dr 
charged on the loan; CI M 
(2) The recording of any other terms 8g | 
the creditor and the debtor; is. 
(3) The issue of receipts for all repaymer i 
(4) The furnishing of a statement of a 
the debtor, either at a fixed date, or on the 
the debtor; and 
(5) The registration and licencing 
lender. 


Most of these Acts also provide 


ng past í 
To d are gi 
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which it may be judged excessive ° 
by the court or conciliation board 90 
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the court and conciliation board 
n discretionary power to grant 
he future instalment, depend- 
apacity of the debtor, but 


both 
N ast debt, ive 
ouri, | Po generally Aid 

: credit]! any interest OP 


i ing € 
S sx: he repay!ng a 
f the à ing Om ie measures, 6-9., those of Bengal and 
Wy some 0. Central Provinces, prohibit any 


“Mpowe) and the 


j zhi thers fix a rate at whi 
as 2] interest rate, while others fi E t which 


. s charged, e.g., the United Pro- 
, Pam interest D ve whieh provides for 34 per 
e the | vines Relief Act, Jecreed a n 
W theml cent future interest on decreec quM and 
ng tore the United Provinces Eneumbered Estates Act, 
ive meee! which provides for 44 per cent on debtors’ 
ave ree, instalments. j i 
; nmenis For the future loans, the object of almost 
| was | li the legislative measures has been to prohibit 
nbly of} usurious or exécessive rate of interest. The 
ry, 19%) most drastic measure on this subject is the 
rest inn! Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938, which 
orm rat! abolishes all outstanding interest on debts 
incurred before 1 October, 1932, restricts the 
agricul) rate of interest to 5 per cent on debts 
stress az} incurred on or after that date up to 1 October, 
s Loans} 1937, and fixes the rate of interest at 64 per 
; have! cent on debts incurred up to the coming into 
aovemm| force of the Act. Some of the money-lenders’ 
e culin] Acts do not specify the usurious rate but have 
o regi Prescribed the maximum rates of intertst which 
of m& ould be granted by the Court, as shown in 
irst tog the table below. It will be seen that the maxi- 
-lending pe rate of interest varies from 9 to 15 per 
ecoute mu for secured debt and from 12 to 25 per cent 
r other) "0T Unsecured debt, 


nt of $ Maxmun : 
“IMUM LrciL RATES or INTEREST IN SOME 


f 
Acts! Provinces or BRITISH Inpia * 
to m Rate of interest 
3, sue 


5; per annum 


a rec Pr Un- A 
pi “Tovi à Secured secure 

n nee Name, date and section Tica die 

VISIO] Benga] M of the Act (p.c) (p.c.) 

s, su! Panjab cli lenders! Act, 1933(4) 15 25 

ent aa pete) CSE I ire E Et 
ebtors' à 

agreed 1934545. "tecto Act, 9 15 


Usurious Loans Act. 1934 (8) 12 24 


tal Usiri 
he Sürious Loans Act, 1934(3-2) 12 18 
Tar 


th M 
í Money naera Act, 1934(8) 12} 183 
vide V] s. * er y "der Act, 1988(9) @ 2 
+ Yari 
aye i Acts mentioned above and also K. G. 


lis Ay t $ 
ie Debtors lative Protection and Relief of Agri- 
n India, Poona, 1939, i, A 


agriculture more productive. 


Compound interest has also been brought 
under control by most of these legislative 
measures: It is prohibited by some of the 
Acts, e.g., the Assam Money-lenders’ Act of 
1934 and the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act of 1938, 
the latter making it illegal after the coming 
into force of the Act, and regulated by 
others, ' e.g., the Bengal Money-lenders’ 
Act of 1933, which fixed the rate of compound. 
interest at 10 per cent for both secured and 
unsecured debts, and the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act of 1934, which permitted 
compound interest at the rate of 9 and 14 per 
cent for secured and unsecured debts respec- 
tively, with annual rests. 


CONCLUSION 
From the foregoing discussion, it is seen 
ihat heavy rural indebtedness is a great, 


hindrance to the mobilisation of the capital 
resources of the country for agricultural pro- 
duction as well as to the moral and material 
welfare of the cultivators themselves. It has 
also been shown that with a view to solving 
the problem, the Government of India, and 
especially the Provincial Governments within ¥” 
the past decade, have enacted a number of 
measures concerning the control of land 
alienation, liquidation of old debts and recons- 
truction of the credit system. 


However important these measures may be, 
they alone are not sufficient to solve the. 
problem." Like any other industry, agriculture - 
requires credit facilities, without which no 
undertaking in agriculture is possible. T 
creation of State and mortgage banks arid h 
development of co-operative credit secieties 
are important steps in that direction, but. 
Scope requires immediate enlargement. - 
underlying cause of rural indebtedness is, ho 
ever, the low productivity of Indian agr itu 
and the real solution of the problem 
upon increasing the efficiency of the | 
cultivator and the reorganisation of 
agriculture in the light of moder 
technology and business principi 
the solution of the problem of r 
ness largely depends upon m 


© 
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Wn have to confess that in the sum total of the 
regeneration of the Indian mind Shakespeare's 
part is not very conspicuous. And there is 
nothing here to be wondered at. Mount 
Everest, the highest peak in the world, stands 
in isolated grandeur and serves no particular 
purpose to the world in general or India in 
particular, It is the long range of smaller hills 
that constitute the high mountain-wall of the . 
Himalayas and help send the rain-bearing mon- 
soon clouds back to the plains, that have been 
like a father to the India’s millions of peasants 
who depend on the monsoon rains for their 
annual harvest. 
Shakespeare has not founded a school in 
English literature, nor has he inspired other 
English writers in any conspicuous manner. 
Keats was a great admirer of Shakespeare but 
.he was inspired by Chapman’s Homer. Tn the 
long galaxy of English poets I do not find any 
who owe any poetical allegiance to Shakespeare. 
It is because Shakespeare is so extraordinary 
in his ways of working and his achievements 
that it is almost futile to try to imitate him. 
I can understand the desire of a young poet 
trying to write like Keats or Shelley, although 
here too the efforts have very little chance of 
coming anywhere near the originals, but I could 
not understand a man’s efforts to write a play 
like Antony and Cleopatra. What is there to 
imitate ?—the story of the voluptuous love of 
a man and a woman is known in all lands and 
among all peoples. But no poet in no land 
. eould create a Cleopatra out of it. And there is 
. nothing inspiring in Antony and Cleopatra; it is 
the last book to help regenerating a man or a 
woman, least of all a nation. It is first and 
. last only a literay and artistic masterpiece of 
P: the very first order, and nothing more. And this 
. explains to some extent the inconspicuous part 
‘of Shakespeare in the general Renaissance of 
— modern India. 
But there are other difficulties too i 
e prevented the Indian in Po 
Shakespeare as an artist to the extent an 
lishman can or does. We will discuss them 
the way. In the meanwhile let us try to 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 
By Dr. M. MANSINHA m.A., Ph.D. (Durham) 
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. tz 
poet, due to the monsensical system of forve must 
him down unwilling throats. The other ad tha 
when I got down at the railway stati]! 


who belong to the place. I said to them 
the way, “ You must be proud of being cit, 
of Stratford where Shakespeare was bel 


like that. He becomes a terror to us thufoyal co 
his plays from our school days!" If suite to 
statement comes from persons who spetkfame up 
language of Shakespeare, how much studied b 
natural and more tragic and more true Is put the 
foreigners? The antique language of Sit 
peare is a bore to many English scholars © 
One can imagine then a foreigners Mi 
reaction to it. “And when we do o) 
Shakespeare play, what rant we often find) 
selves reading, what doggerel and dul 
what tedious reading!"* Only who 
historical and: circumstantial backgrou 


i, Slo 
jeg lit 


In this atmosphere of vivisection j| 
imagine the poor chances a poet has e 
appreciated at the hands of young «d 
women whose immature critica ol 
require everything to be presented 12 m 
and concrete shapes. ; Wi 
I remember an incident during P 

graduate days which illustrates effec! 

*On Reading Shakespeare: L. 
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3 In one of the classes 
g to Poke It was being taught and 

v an Englishman. With some 
er Us farce the Indian boys had re- 
Es to the fairy tale atmosphere 

onciled then which was given to them as a 
f the t the Greatest Playwright in the 


msi when at the end of the drama Ta 
iversitie da Oliver was married to the sweet anc 
yicke 


A ia. it was a shock that the aesthetic 
AEM M of the young nee E 
ndred y e stand. They at once asked their em E 
to hi ov a great poet like a Pn a do 
led torth, And instead of explaining the piia ue 
there bender and the circumstances in w hich S E a 
ctioa inyeare had to write his plays, the teacher tok 
1 for agthem that as Shakespeare S l 
n of foie must take what he had written for granted 
> other nd that he is beyond our critical judgment. 


But when a nation has been in contact with 
iih great dramatic literature for nearly a century, 
was bate latter is bound to influence the former. The 
"t fed mimditional Hindu theatre patronised by the 
us thvfoyal courts had been almost extinct in India 
Its to Mohamedan rule, when the British 
o speak lame upon the field. True, Sanskrit plays were 
much studied by students in the native Sanskrit schools, 
rue iP they were never performed. But the 
of SieMation’s instinct for dramatic amusements was 
holais 6 MG satisfaction in the rustic operatic plays 
ers wh med by village bands under the open sky. 
the Subjects Were mainly mythological but to 

ra Mee Who have been brought up in the 
More, re a those Stories, the mythology was 
‘Dart { ee ae itself. It was as much a 
Mlotieg are mental make-up as old testament 
‘ly t are of a Christian's. : And even to this 
ES mass of Indian peasantry knows 

mes m aesthetic. entertainment than 

S in DEBA either improvised by the 
The poe or given by touring 

: * performances begin general- 

P tona Dightfali and, VC eoe than 
e small hours of the 

climatic conditions in 
e is impossible and the 
Sk endl Sive the actors and the 
ce, in Starry canopy under which 
nd he glare of the torches, 
The audience, 
o find a more eager 
of playgoers in any 


t on the street, leay- 
at th 


jpscurtd lom 
f the Find, 


Oder the 
a m petformane 

ni à 
a bla ghts 


-Te int eult t 
f he Wont sted crowd 
lar g M ou 


d a Narro 
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was a great poet,- 


€ ceentreubifomomáieGurukul Kapgri Cullagiiory rere 
W passage for their exits by Prof. R. K. Yajnik. 
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and entrances, and squatting like Buddha, sit 
out the entire performance with perfect silence. 

But suth conditions are far from suitable 
in the cities. When 


| the new cities of 
Caleutta and Bombay grew up under the 
British, the rich Indian merchants had 


the nautch-girls as the only entertainment, to 
which the English residents were often invited. 
But as the European population in such cities 
grew up into considerable proportions, play- 
houses, first amateurish and then professional, 
were started for their own entertainment on 
the model of contemporary European theatres. 
To such performances the rich Indian residents 
were often invited and the patriotism of the 
Indian at once caught up the idea of starting 
theatres of his own. It is thus that the modern . 
Indian theatre began its life. 4 

But, in fact, it is not the birth of the 
theatre in India, it is, as other things, only the- 
revival of the old Hindoo theatres that had 
been forgotten during the six centuries of 
Mohamedan rule in India. 

As in Elizabethan times, so in modern 
India, when theatres were started on a com- 
mercial basis and the main concern of the 
theatre-managers was to retain the patronage 
of the customers by novel entertainments, there 
was a run on suitable plots that could be easily 
adapted and placed on the Indian stage. So, 
both India and Europe were laid under tribute. 
Ancient Indian plays were revived, new Indian 
plays were written and plays from European 
literature were presented in Indian garb. And 
in this utilitarian sre for ee ane 
European play-wrights who could answe . 
nutes besten than Shakespeare? The plots ; 
of Shakespearean dramas with their d 
opportunities for suspense and surprise, iS j 
ling meetings and partings, the mis a 
identities and the disguised love-affairs, or 
songs and dances and loud declamations, No 
favourite with a large section of professiona 
theatres in west and north India. But 
in this act of supplying plots for the new 
grown Indian theatre Shakespeare was but o 
of the many European dramatists and poets 
though naturally his share was the largest 
But apart from this and other nel ) 
tant in several other ways of which I he l 
presently, Shakespeare cannot be said na 
way to have helped to create an abs 
kind of literature in India. For one 
was nothing absolutely new in tl 
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dramatie literature that was not already in the 
old Sanskrit plays, except the tragic endings 
of certain types, for another there are different 
ideals of art that make it really difficult for 
Shakespeare to be appreciated properly by an 
Indian. And so in spite of recognised changes 
in the Indian theatre, due to the contact with 
Blizabethan plays, we cannot say the influence 
of Shakespeare has been anything like. that 
which happened to certain Continental litera- 
tures in Europe. For instance. one scholar says 
with regard to the Norwegian literature : 

“The name of Shakespeare is thus to Norsemen 
associated with the vernal awakening of Neo-Norwegian 
Poetry, a spring-tide of lyric enthusiasm which the 
nation looks back upon with feelings similar to those 
with which we witness the recurring miracle of the early 
anemones, lifting their sweet blue eyes from amidst 
the snow...... ve 

Nothing like that can be said with regard 
to Shakespeare’s influence alone on Indian 
- literature. 

The most remarkable feature of the Western 
literature in the whole, is its bold realism 
which does not fear to couple the sublime with 
the ridiculous as they really happen in life. 
But lives differ greatly in the Hast and the West 
and although it is*easy to appreciate the magni- 
ficent realism of life in the plays of Shakespeare, 
it is difficult to transplant it on Indian soil 
where the environments are so different. And 
there are different ideals of art too, as well as 
the ideals of society. And so therefore, al- 
though Shakespeare’s plays on their first ac- 
quaintance gave their usual sensation of a new 
and splendid discovery to the Indian mind, 
failed to become a vitalising stream in. the 
national fertilisation. Professor R, K. Yajnik 
who has made a special study of this problem 
of Western influence on the Indian theatre, has 


T'heatré: 


"Why has the Western influence so far not pro- 
duced’ satisfactory results in the several Indian theatres 
of today ?"T : ; 

And he has not given a satisfactory reply 
to his own question. After giving large details 
about the stage versions of the different plays 
of Shakespeare in the different languages of 
- India, he has to confess that ' : 


p. 499, "e 
_ t The Indian Theatre by R. K. Yajnik, p. 242, ° 
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at last asked the question in his book The Indian 


„fundamental differences between d 
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“moving from the west to the east of Ing 
notes x once that the Bengali theatre has padi y 
seriously to the Shakespearean Comedy. "Tho ^ 
drama is the most original in India and tries iim éil 
on national lines.” derg 


3 
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It is the same story with Shakespean 
tragedies too in Bengal where, indeed tr 
creative literature has been produced ind 
whole of modern India. 

But that there has been certain reforms al 
modifications in the Hindu drama due | 
Shakespearean or European influence can, 
be gainsaid. I can do no more than quote'fr 
Prof. Yajnik's book, where he sums wp} 
findings in the following way : 1 

If one bears in mind the ancient and medie 
Indian drama, one canot fail to perceive the follor: 
remarkable changes in the modern plays today; 

(a) Many plays now open with only a prayer 
without any ceremony whatsoever, and proceed sini) 
with the business of the plot...... (b) Unlike t 
practice of the ancient drama, many short explami 
scenes (in which generally minor characters figure) 
introduced in the manner of Shakespeare...... (c) Ths 
many scenes are grouped in five acts in the Europ 
manner. The ancient mode of seven or ten act! 
completely disappeared. ......however the modem & 
dency of three acts is usually welcomed. (d) 
melodramatic elements involving. murders, lust 4 
sensational escapes and unnatural deeds have been! 
rowed ‘profusely by the Gujarati-Urdu stage from’ 
Elizabethan drama. (e) The concluding prayer oni 
logue has now disappeared in many cases... 
chronicle plays too, have exercised lasting influent 
the Indian stage. Shakespeare pointed the way tore 
the glorification of great national heroes$ ^^. 

` I may add, moreover, that in general! 
Indian plays of modern times, be they his! 
or comedies, have tended towards a decent t 
ism—a desire to come nearer to the life o 
streets and everyday homes. And this i 
only due to the Shakespearen plays bit 10 
influence of the entire Western literae y 
feel this particular contribution of a 
more in the novels, short stories and short P 
rather than in dramas. There is no doubt 
giant Shakespeare's shadows are unm 
in modern Tndian literature, but he has MM 
given such an ‘at home’ by the Indians. 
done by the Germans and other Cont, 
nations. The reason is that there | 


the West, although there are, bridg 
the two. eeu is b 


1 Ibid, p. 230, 
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Krishna-Leela, Uday Shanker in the role of Sri Krishna 
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. UDAY SHANKER AND THE RENAISSANCE OF DANCE IN INDIA 
By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJEE 


yay of emotions in the primitive man provided us with a eau e of inexorable ua 
i bly Aust found full and coherent expres- by which the Seca of ile tsa 
Non through the channels of Dance and Music. nation can be taken. A nation may be great in 
Must as the shouts of joy gradually were the field of arms, like the Mongols under Chen- 
woed into music so were the leaps, giz Khan, or wealthy beyond measure in the 
bounds and high steps of elation brought markets of commerce but it will leave no marks 
ogether into the rhythm of dance. With the on the pages of history, beyond the scars of 
levelonement of” the mental functions of suffering or impoverishment inflicted on their 
imagination and correlation of thought, other suffering victims which would heal in time 
media of expression came into being and thus unless its contribution in arts and crafts has 
been of a solid measures. Conversely, the 
decadence of art, the degeneration of 
music, dance and other rhythmic modes . 
of expression show beyond doubt that the 
soul of a nation has been stricken with 
malady and that the nation is on the down- 
hill path to oblivion, however rich or 
powerful it might be otherwise. 

Ancient India was singularly rich in 
its cultural contributions to humanity. 
How rich it was, we have but a partial 
idea as yet. Foreign scholars have been 
very active in the past, firstly in-the un- - 
earthing of the fragmentary evidence of 
our ancient heritage and laterly in the 

. “imperialistic ” attempt at belittling all 
these and in ascribing foreign origin for 
all or most of it lest we start dreaming 
of independent existence, but now that 
we are definitely on the move—culturally 
speaking—it is beyond doubt that the 
truth will be established in mo distant 
future, with regard to what was the 
extent, qualitative and quantitative, of our 
contribution to the History of Civilization. 

_ Just as in sculpture and painting so 
with regard to the dance of ancient ‘India, 
the best evidence we have now of ‘our 
past attainments is in the actual surviving 
fragments. Our classic literature gives 
at most fleeting glimpses, dazzling 

a ; dio though they might be, of contemporary 

Ub also o master not only of coherent art, And just as in the case of sculpture so in 

th Oy e Art of expression. The dancing, protection has been most efficient 

Te histo "2 Slves us a continuous where nature drew the merciful screen of forest 
ios the eroun eed being taken às and jungle to coyer up the surviving fragments 

its o pressio 2 ODASOE these different from the ruthless attention of the barbarian - 

d “htribution wach race or nation has invaders. And in this way the out-of-the-way, 
"Velong m dirert-onatioblicwdthairiteuruybiedebssGolleftoestaridvat Siam and Cambodia,- 

and history has thus and the forgotten and but recently re-dis- 
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covered islands of the Malay Archipelago 
provide us with the greatest measure 0i 
evidence regarding our cultural progress 
of a thousand years ago. For there can 
be no longer any doubt that the classic 
dances of Bali, Siam and Cambodia, like 
the ancient temples of those countries 
are surviving fragments of the glory of 
Ancient India, leading an exotic existence 
in lands once colonized and civilized by 
our forefathers. It is true that what we 
see today may carry some slight amount 
of foreign art in its most superficial ele- 
ments, but the main structure, composi- 
tion and technique is as undeniably Indian 
as are the ritualistic traditions on which 
these dances are based. The religious 
danees of Tibet and Mongolia, though 
now altered almost beyond recognition, 
are thus derived from the ritualistie dances 
of Mahajan and Vajrajan Buddhisin. 
Buddhism through its religious and secular 
institutions carried the message of Indian 
culture far beyond the confines of the pre- 
sent-day geographical India, and uptil now 
we have not gone beyond the tracing of the 
routes over which those great caravans of 
culture carried their message of progres 
to far distant lands. As an example, it 
may be said that some foreign scholars 
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to the dances of Kiev in Central Asia, Wi 
their turn bear the strong imprint of Bu 

ritual dancing. Central Asia was one? 
most fertile fields of Buddhistic culture, 

Buddhist Mongols of the Golden Hor o 
overran Russia in mediæval times, derived 
ever cultural attainments they had, iong 
Source. K 
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Enough has been’ said’ of’ the past. © 
can be no doubt that the Art of the Dant 
many other Arts reached a very hig 

o, EYED 
measure the art of that distant past bY un 
day.standards. There is no use in M 
on what might have happened if there i 
been any break in the continuity ° E 
We had attained great advancement Py 
and civilization and amassed „4 
wealth in consequence. This 3 
brought smug self-satisfaction. 
ards of superiority were set up by 
intelligentsia together with the 
system and “racial purity " 
lost touch with the outside world ay 
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of our own land, and thus when the eross-bow, 
the catapult and the fire-arms of foreign science 
were brought into action against us by the in- 
vader, our eivilization collapsed, although there 
was no lack of courage or martial ardour. We 
provided another example of the historically 
established truth that no race or nation, how- 
ever great in culture, civilization or wealth 
can chew the cud of self-adulation, shutting its 
eyes and closing its ears to all the signs and 
sounds of progress in the outside world, without 
calling down calamity on its head. Mea- 
sured fairly and strictly by contemporary cul- 
tural standards, India was superior by far in 
many respects to its invaders, Buddhist and 
Hindu India to the Greek, Bactrian, Huns 
Arabs or Mongols, and Moghul India to the 
Portuguese, French.or English of those days. 
But in one respect the invader was always 
superior and that was in his eagerness to acquire 
knowledge, whatsoever be the source, whereas 
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The problem before every s 
that is determined to rejuvenate à urious 
to re-establish itself amongst the cir rmon 
lized peoples, is primarily that Bye ok 
modernisation. But in order that i Je SP 
modernisation be of a firm and lelt of 
ing quality, it must be founded firfkhanker 
on the rock of ancient culture, Whmidst 
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All sources of art and tradition f 
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pieces of the ancient structure from oe 
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to the atmosphere of the modern age. It P 
follow the grammar of the ancient archie" ft 
it should embody as many of those distin 
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pounces on every imperfection and Or 
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scheme together with the genesis of the new 
movement by him is beyond the scope of this 
introduetory article. 

The rehabilitation of this 
which had fallen into evil days 
done by a great Master namely Rabindranath 
Tagore. The stern task of rejuvenation and 
revival into full vigour, has been shouldered 
independently by another devotee to the cause 
of Indian culture, who is fittingly much younger 
in years and who has of all Indians, the most 
varied and the widest of experiences in this 
highly specialized branch of Indian art, Let 
us hope that he receives the support and sym- 
pathy that he fully and rightly deserves. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Kanak PURKAYASTHA has topped the 
list of successful candidates in the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Calcutta University 
this year, securing nearly ninety per cent of the 
aggregate marks. She is the first girl, since the 


Miss Kanak Purkayastha 


creation of the Calcutta University to achieve 
this distinction. Miss Purkayastha hails from 
the district of Syihet and is the daughter of 
Sj. Dineshehandra Purkayastha, M.A., B.L., 
Pleader. 

SRIMATI BaNALATA GuPmA, wife of Dr. N. 
Gupta of the Mitford Hospital, Dacea, has 
passed the B. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University this year, at the age of about 50. She 
passed both the Intermediate and B.A. Exami- 
nations as a non-collegiate student. While 
looking after her usual household affairs, she 
could devote only her spare time to study, 
as such was unable to attend college classes. 
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While the mother secured the B.A. degree | 
youngest daughter also entered the portal, 
the University this year having passed, 
Matriculation Examination. PESE 

Miss Amira SEN, who died last Month A bodies 
Dacca, had distinguished herself as a musiet prescri 
and was well-known for her masterly exem i literatu 
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of Rabindranath Tagore’s songs. She E^ 
B.A. degree of the Calcutta University. 
First Class Honours in Sanskrit and pa 
M.A. examination in the same subje 


vy great matter of pity that those 
Js a very B ns wi 'e responsible for 

' and persons who are respo it 
ae courses in Sanskrit language and 
i rN aaa well as those whose business is to 

Me and to learn, none of them have ever cared 
ip understand as to how vast the Sanskrit 
fierature 1S, and how small a fraction of it is 
actually made kitown to the new generations of 
Sanskrit learners. - 4 

The Universities have generally two differ- 
‘ent courses of studies in Sanskrit. ‘One of these 
is meant purely for such people as are interested 
only in ancient learning and civilisation. ‘The 
other set of course is meant for the general 
student studying in schools and colleges. In 
both these systems the number of books with 
which a student gets acquainted is very narrow- 
ly limited. : 

In this article I do not propose to give 
statistics, but I must make the general state- 
ment that hardly 1% of works are utilized in 
mu branch of Sanskrit literature. Let me 
Eie In the Vedic literature no student 
of the Yai SUE about the Kanva Samhita 
ilie Big-Ved oe It is only some hymns of 
which are ae d a few from other Samhitas 
there js E is ed as courses for the students. 
Meluding ee aie ee of Vedic literature 
aippalada By x ic Samhitas such as the 
niya ahd’ ages such as the Jaimi- 

arma tly the whole of  Srauta, 

and Grihya Sutras. c CO Um 

n of these without es comme aric 
S, Lakshana Ji number, Prayogas, Paddha- 
all this is i a literature of the different Vedas, 
Bray ody ee a very indifferent fashion. 
tes it for granted that it is suffi- 
a dozen books for one 
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i “HOW TO ADVANCE SANSKRIT STUDIES 
By Pror. Dr. RAGHUVIRA, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., et phil. (London) 


Director, International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore 


e mind of the Indian nation for . 


are absent from our curricula - 


not appear. Epic as a subject does not appear. 
Even in subjects that we do teach at our uni- 
versities, we have made a small selection and 
we teach year after year those few books only. 
The rest are all cast into oblivion. 

The books which are selected for studies, 
many of them are linguistically extra-ordi- 
narily difficult. They do not represent the 
usual simple and dignified flow which alone can 
represent the natural language. Such books as 
Subandhu are given undue importance. 

Now I have to draw the attention of the 
Sanskritists to the following points. The present 
aim of Sanskrit education at the universities : 
is to acquaint the students with standard 
Sanskrit. Of this a few books are given as 
examples. We have to go much farther than 
that. The aim of learning a language is not 
merely to learn that language but dive deep 
into the civilisation which that language repre- 
sents. To be able to understand that civilisation, 
it is not enough to read a few books but to read 
as much as is possible. In the European, 
Universities where it is common to learn foreign 
languages and literatures, the professors always 
impress upon the minds of their young students 
that even the language cannot be learnt unless 
and until at least 10,000 pages in that language 
have been gone through. This is a noteworthy 
principle. This m fact should be the objective 
of every one of our examinations. - After 
having prescribed a few text books which are 
intended to be studied exhaustively, the student 
should be required to go through a largé amount 
of literature. This can be given the name of 
rapid reading. In the two examinations, Inter- 
mediate and B.A., this quota of 10,000 pages 
ought to be completed. This means about 8 
pages & day. This should not be considered 
unreasonable. In the case of students who - 
study nothing but Sanskrit the number of 
pages will be proportionately three or four 


the 
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in view is 


the satisfaction of having brought to the 
knowledge of students nearly the entire lot of 
available dramas within the compass of one 
generation. The professors will be the greatest 
gainers from a system of this type. They 
will have had a look at this great literature 
: which in the present system is not possible. 
The study and teaching of Sanskrit will become 
f a lively affair. The teacher will have to be 
active. That activity will be transferred to 
the students as well. The dullness of the present 
Sanskrit teacher tells very heavily on Sanskrit 
studies. 

Modification to suit the needs and tempera- 
ments can of course always be made in every 
: University. 

2 There is another side of the question. If 
s every portion of the Sanskrit literature is not 

brought to the views of the young students, the 

result would be that this literature will die a 
- very sad death. It can hardly be expected 
“that people should read after they have 
finished their University education. During the 
period of their study in the University the 
students are never put into the habit of reading 
extra books. Once this habit is created ‘by 
means of rapid reading and some additional 
unseens,*the boys, at least the better sort among 
them, will surely continue in their later life 
the study of at least one or two branches of 
Sanskrit literature to which they might have 
got attached, It must be remembered that if 
interest is not created among the students it is 
idle to expect them to read any thing afterwards. 
And there is no other way of creating interest. 

The glory of India is bound up with 
Sanskrit literature. There is no harm in my 
repeating the truism that whatever is Sanskritic 
is Indian and that can be found nowhere else. 
India..stands if Sanskrit stands and India falls 
if Sanskrit falls. Every educationist in India, 
whatever may be his religion or race, must 
realize this fact. Those who are blinded by 
_ their foreign loyalties are definitely harming 
| India. Every true nationalist will have to 
© concede that Sanskrit as the backbone should 

not be allowed to droop down. What I have 

suggested in this artiele needs careful consi- 
deration and adoption by all our Universities. 

_ Moreover Sanskrit studies need expansion 
:. dn many different directions. Just as it would 
be unimaginable that an Englishman should 
not be acquainted with his own literature so 
it must become unimaginable that an Indian 
should be ignorant of Sanskrit literature. Every 
Indian before he can be called “ educated,” 
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Uptil the end of the, 
ed : 1 et 
century it was so. With the coming of We i| 
education Sanskrit studies were thrown intl 
background. But now with the growin y 
sciousness of nationalism Sanskrit must | 
at the top again. It is supid that an hil 
should know more of Shakespeare ang Sha 
than about Valmiki and Kalidasa. This E a 
very sadly upon our national character: pe 
makes us intellectual slaves of a mean 
This makes us lose our self-confidence. 
stands in the way of the development of gy ost 
Sra sa US UN . p\ightest 
creative genius. This segregates us from ds inve 
moorings. The inferiority complex thus crei i ligis 
is really irremovable. We become strang f dissa 
in our own land. We suffer from all the faily 5 T . 
which are bound up with efforts at beconi en whe 
Indian, while not being equipped to do $0, fapabilit 
Study of Sanskrit does not mean any haricties 
couragement of modern scientific studies ori have 
western literatures. Once we stand firmly diferent 
the bed rock of our own civilisation we sik up 
be in a much better position to appreciate afore res 
to assimilate all that is best and useful in tnd nep 
western civilisation. - qiie negle 
Students of law should study ancient Hifation of 
Law from original ancient texts, students injustice 
medicine should do the same, students of mittet of 
architecture, gardening and other arts sh with i 
be given a thorough knowledge -of the andefnd disi 
Indian institutions. Similarly students of pey fou 
loshophy and history. No one without gpanker j 
proper knowledge of things Indian in his mrt deli 
domain should be appointed as teacher onp 8 Tegar 
fessor at our schools and Universities. Imig Sie y 
initial stage special facilities and alla ri 
should be given to promote this plan. — presight 
. People have so often talked of pat Uni 
sation of our education without knowmg tmp: 
what it should mean. When this is achieved i : 
major port of the, nationalisation 0 - 
education will have been achieved. of 
I come to another vital aspect. 4i 
nationalisation of our education. All tea 
lerms connected with scientific and 
subjects should be compulsarily derived 
the fountain head of Sanskrit for all PT 
and languages in India. This will be 
ting bond between the several parts of 0 
sub-continent. 2 
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modern India and ancient India, 89 * 
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FAILURE OF BANKS 
A. B. I. (Lond.) 


principles of investments and practice and law 
of banking. 

. Such are the qualities required of a bank- 
manager. They cannot come down by heredity 
or by a nepotie or communal chain. Men must 
be born for such positions and it is for the 
banker to pick them up. It is painful to note 
how these cardinal principles of appointment 
are neglected in Indian banking. Products of 
the Indian Universities are looked upon as the 
panacea of all evils and to fit in any position. 
of life, by their patrons, irrespective of their 
qualities. The effect of this in the case of. 
credit institutions like banks is ruinous. No 
example will support our contentions more 
than the life of Late Sir Sorabji Pochkhanwala.,. 
who rose to be the pioneer banker of India from 
a low position by virtue of the requisite 
qualities. Specially in the case of small banks 
should these principles of appointment and 
promotions be zealously maintained. They are 
like small boats assailable by the slightest blast 
which is nothing to dreadnaughts. 

Not only the executive posts but also the 
lower posts should be filled in with deference 
to certain principles of recruitment and promo- 
ton for the efficient working of a bank. The 
essential qualities required of a bank clerk are 
honesty, promptness and accuracy. In short, 
he must have a strong commonsense and 
also cultivate knowledge of book-keeping _ 
and banking. It is deplorable to find that in 
India, specially in Bengal, young men having 
technical knowledge of some trade. or industry 
are not given amy preference to university men 
fresh from college. Sir P. C. Ray may cry 
hoarse for it but the problems of unemployment, 
want of definite vista on the part of our young 
men and want of disinterested and national 
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is forced to this post. In the latter case, he 
will be like the flower-girl of the Pygmalion 
practising middle-class morality—yet often 
visible in her slot and slang. 

Thus the employers may do a great deal 
in the sphere of trade, industry and commerce 
if they widen their outlook and take a social 
and national view of things and much of the 
failure in business may be avoided. In this 
connection, it is desirable that we should talk 
of another thing which, we expect, will not only 
ameliorate the condition of the bank-employees 
but will also pave the path of mutual under- 
standing and reciprocity between them and their 
employers—consolidating the strength of the 
banking institutions. By this, we mean the 
inauguration of a union of the bank-employees. 
The bank authorities have nothing to be scared 
at the idea. Once surh a union is formed, the 
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tasks of both the employers and the qq 
will be made easier and perhaps a betes l 
standing will prevail cementing any diffe 
between them and removing any cause i E RO’ 
ruption and consequent disorder. Jt a 
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Kc, the y 
among i 
-| Muhamm 
share in 
education 
tive bodi 
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shoulder’ 
dons ther 
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ROYAL 


atic Society of Bengal is the 
" mier cultural research insti- 
C se. oldest in Asia, established under the guidance OL 
ite | M iliam Jones in 1784. The objects of the 
d were described by him ai the inaugural 
Bus as “enquiring into history, civil and 
the antiquities, arts and sciences and 
sia.” Its members may, there- 
deto take interest in all human 
l altura Out of its 386 members, 
r guide nly 25 are Muhammadans; and of these 25 
cil oii nly 17 have given their addresses to be in 
Bmml Excluding the Europeans and Jews 
c, the proportion of Hindus : Muhammadans 
mong its membérs is 9: 1. The Bengali 
.|Muhunmadans always claim their hissya or 
share in services under the State, grants to 
| educational institutions, representation in elec- 
Nm cios do a proportional to thei 
Thi MN mm vi at least 55 per cent. 

Al souetine wee nes the question of 
Hj tions there the bu TAM dd Pee! subscrip- 
un m ct tacks suddenly dwindles to a 
| {7 Io however, surprised at the low strength 


af the M 
sii whammadans and consider it to be 


0 ral Asi 
try, s] TP and the pre 


es and 


Mb. alu, 
Wi jterature O 
YY fore, be Suppose 

ae 1 activities. 


as the Royal Asiatic Society may be 
ik ae p & graduate or to possess 
UNE ations. "The proportion of 
only, [uns 1S some 12 to 14 per 
è Proportion iS ake the proportion of M.A.s 
Jj Very meu be still smaller. It is 
mat bre uy that the percentage of the 
m8 or 14 colleges has increased to as 
amartised bee per cent. Their progress is 


Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
in Arts Colleges 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL AND THE MUHAMMADANS 
By J. M. 
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DATTA 


Percentage of 


S Muhammadans m 
Year in Arts Colleges : 
1921-22 12-8 
1931-32 13-3 


It is interesting to note that neither any 
one of the Muhammadan Ministers of Bengal, 
including the Premier—Education Minister, nor 
the Muhammadan Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, is a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. And the interest 
taken by the predominantly Muhammadan 
(and communally-minded) Ministry of Bengal 
in the affairs of the Royal Asiatic Society is. 
evidenced by their neglect to restore the 20 
per cent cuts (imposed in 1932 during the eco- ' 
nomic depression) in the annual grants to the 
Society. The Bengal Government used to pay 
Rs. 6,000 a year for the publication of Oriental 
Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern 
languages. It used to pay Rs. 3,000 for the 
publication of hitherto unpublished Sanskrit 
works. It used to pay Rs. 3,000 for the publi- 
cation of Arabic and Persian works. Te also 
paid Rs. 3,200 for the publication of the cata- 
logue of precious and rare Sanskrit manuscripts 
acquired by the Society, and Rs. 3,600 for re- 
search work. In all the Bengal Government 
used to pay Rs. 18,800; and they retrenched it 
which is spending, —— 
shall we say squandering, lakhs and lakhs in 


the newspaper Azad, edited by one of its. S 
porters and followers in the Legislature, 

not restored the cut of Rs. 3,760.. The Gover 
ment of India used to give Rs. 5,000 a ye 

cataloguing and binding the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts. The grant has been reduced to 
Rs. 2,500. But the Muhammadan M.L. 
have never pressed during all these 7 
years for the restoration of the 
should they ? They are out only to ; 
and fishes of office; they are not at all anxiou 
for the cultural and scientific activities w 
require brains. , scu. 


b 


nd 


| % INDIAN PERI 


gi 'The Indian Museum 


p. The Indian Museum is not a single homo- 
" genous organism, but an association of scientific 
and artistic sections. The only common aim 
of the different departments which are respon- 
sible for the various sections is the maintenance 
of the several public show-galleries, but 
otherwise they have very different functions 
af to perform and are even under the administra- 
tive charges of different departments of the 
i Government of India. B. Prashad writes in 
| Science and Culture: 


E The significance of the word * Museum” or Tem- 
j ple of Muses has changed a great deal since early times. 
The first recorded institution which bore the name 
“Museum ” was founded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexan- 
dria about 300 B.C. This institution was not a muse- 
um in the modern sense, but in accordance with its 
etymology, it was a place dedicated to the cultivation of 
learning,.and frequented by a society or academy of 
learned men who devoted themselves to studies and 
-improvement of knowledge. 
l In the earlier ages certain great monarchs, such as 
Solomon of Jerusalem and Augustus of Rome, assem- 
- bled together in their palaces curiosities received from 
different paris of the world, but no records for the 
existence of any permanent or publie collections of 
natural objects for those times. have been traced. The 
nearest approach to such collections is perhaps to be 
found in the preservation of remarkable specimens, 
sometimes associated with superstitious veneration, some- 
times with strange legendary stories, in buildings de- 
voted to public worship. As an example of this type 
may be mentioned the skins of gorillas brought by 
the navigator Hanno from the West Coast of Africa, 
which were hung in the temple at Carthage. With the 
revival'of learning in the Middle Ages the collecting 
instinct, which is inborn in peoples of various nations, 
but which had not shown itself in any tangible shape 
so far. suddenly came to ihe fore, and museums or 
collections of miscellaneous objects, antiquities as well 
as natural curiosities, and often having associated with 
them galleries of sculpture and painting. became fashion- 
able appendages of the establishments of many cultured 
and wealthy people. 


All these earlier collections were formed 
maintained by private individuals. 


metimes physicians with a natural taste for 
biological sciences amassed collections of animals and 

ants for study. In some cases great merchant princes 
ling connections in foreign lands and even rul- 
ces in their private capacity obtained from 
ountries objects which might be considered 

ds them in their houses or panes. 
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Later when societies for the advancement of 
ledge came into existence, they frequently in thee 
porate capacity included | the establishment of a mis. 
as a part of their functions, and the foundation ate 
Indian Museum in the earlier stages comes under | 
head. 1 

This institution was started as a 4 
sidiary activity of the Asiatick Society, Oale 
(now known as the Royal Asiatic Socie 
Bengal) in 1814 and has gradually dew 
into not only a single repository for eh 
which in other countries are scattered in m 
ums of natural history, archaeology, economi 
products and art, but it has played a wj 


important part in the advancement of knowl E 
in various branches in the country. E 
Its popular name “Nia  Jadughar" indic] E 


relationship with the Royal Asiatic Society of Bay 
which is still generally known as the “Purana Ji} 
ghar.” Incidentally it may be mentioned that “i 
ghar,” as applied to a museum, is a misnomer, for 

name in other parts of the country is generally i India), the 


tricted to Masonic lodges. ad tt officer 
Briefly the Indian Museum may. be described Principal G 
the national repository of collections of Indian e; 
quities, of the natural history of the country 1 gy ali 
fact of most parts of Asia, of the economic p^ ^07 
and the arts and crafts of India, In addition ith li iş 


A q 
probably the finest collection of Indian pictures ol of re 
various Hindu and Mohammedan schools, as ARN 
representative paintings of modern Indian art. 
thus be seen that the Indian Museum correspo 
only to the British Museum, London, before ite 
history sections were transferred from Blan "n 
their present quarters in South Kensington, h A 
includes within its domains the National Picture "qur 
of the country as well. 1 


The Indian Museum at present conii] o 
the following sections : 


logy); (2) Geological and Palæontological; W 
zological; (iv) Economie section, including à 
cal department; and (v) the Art section. ME 
The general management of the Indis» i 
which is vested in a board of trustees, is ca” (got 
the honorary secretary with the help of 5 the 
of Management constituted by the Heads o rate 
sections of the Museum. There is no sep 
tor of the whole Museum, and the differor ihe 
are managed respectively by the Director | Geo! 
logieal Survey of India, the Director of We 
Survey of India, the Superintendent of the 


Keil SeGhithod Amarrar of the Archmologi’ 


fi 
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Should have a copy.\ 


" India), the Officer in char i 
] ge of the Economic 
in officer of the Botanical Survey of India), 


" ee Museum building was occu 
Jj Nthough it was not completed till 
dadrangular building in Greek style 


5 U > 
ricks overlaid with a sandy-grey 
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ding consist of public AE A 
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* north-east side of the Charlie had to leave and Gugglsberg saw 
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olonnade in the Italian style turn up in any sort of clothes. 


In a ditio la, and the Lecture Hall 
n to this main building door, and there he was worse dressed than I have ev 


t ction and the picture Charlie. Then we retired to an alcove for 
the on on the top floor. and Charlie's visit to British Guiana was fixe 


tion of th xi il j s : 
a Separate Onatli S to oo RE in hen > 


Paan 


E & VILLAGE DOCTOR 


By Satish Chandra Dasgupta 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GANDHIJI 


for making treatment cheap. 


GANDHIJI SAYS : 
“Satish Babu came to the rescue & with his amazing 
industry has produced a book which should meet my 
requirements." 


GANDHIJI, HOPES : 
“Every village worker knowing English should 
make it a point to possess a copy" 


Dr. K. C. Bose—“A Health Geeta.” 

Dr. J. N. Maitra—"A monumental work.” 

Dr. D. R. Das—^A yeoman’s service rendered." 

Dr. Ashutosh Das—"A useful companion for medical men also.^ 


Section situated in ihe same compound to the east of the 
and the main Museum. 


nicipal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta. — 


pied in : 

1871. A Story About Charlie Andrews à 
, and is A. G. Fraser tells the following story about 
plaster. the late C. F. Andrews in the Visva-Bharati 


mg with the main entr f 
ma rance extends for 
ong the Chowringhee and faces the famous NEWS : 


T treet. gence its castern wing abuts on the 
ml and 22 char à very imposing building, of great 


The noblest British Governor I have ever met, 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, asked me once if I could arrange 


: pies one of the most cen- a meeting between him and Charlie, as he was "most 
often styled. "Th. the City of Palaces, as Cal- anxious to meet him. He wanted, if possible, to have — *: 


s quad- him to lunch at his club, the Army and Navy Club, in 
the first Pall Mall. Knowing how particular that Club is as 
passage regards dress, I told Sir Gordon that Charlie , might 


plot of care, so a lunch was fixed up. I was with Sir Gordon 


third storey was later when the hall d said, “Sir, there isa — 
3 e e porter came and said, Ir, |» 
of deste wing for the labora- man at the door who says he has an appointment with = 
you but I did not like to let him in till you had seen. 


him." I said, ^ That's Andrews !" and we went to 


ontinua- 
ich now 


Der 


galleries to the street and put him in a ta» 


and Guggisberg followed the tas 


He said he did not - 


110 


said slowly, “I feel as though I had been honoured to 
give lunch to my Lord.” 


e 


Between Two Wars: 1919-1939 


Human history since 1914 has been a 
bafingly complex affair. The political scene 
has been changing every day, often every hour, 
like a prepetually agitated kaleidoscope. In 
giving a succinct account of the two decades 
wedged between the world war that came to a 
close in November, 1918. and the one that started 
in September, 1939, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
recapitulates in The Twentieth Century some of 
the principal events of the period : 

Perhaps some of us do not quite realize that about 
twenty-five years earlier, in August, 1914, England went 
to war against Germany, also in the company of France. 
The menace then was the Kaiser's Germany as today 
ihe menace is Hitlers Germany. Then the war was 
fought to end all wars, to make the world safe for 
democracy, to preserve the integrity of small nations like 


- Servia and Belgium. How is it that twenty years after- 


wards we are faced with an identical situation ? 

After the Armistice men and women yearned and 
prayed for one thing more than any other—the abolition 
of war as an instrumeni of national policy. People 
genuinely wished to outlaw war in future. 

The German war machine that had more than held 
the entire world at bay for over four years was visibly 
cracking in the months of September and October, 1918. 
Germany sued for peace. It was not surprising that 
Marshal Foch’s terms were severe—they were indeed 
wriften “in the blood of his dead son and his country- 
men.” Anyhow fighting ceased at 11 a.m. on the 11th 
November, 1918. Preparations were soon afoot to hold 
the “ Peace Conference” at Versailles, S 


On the 18th January, 1919, the Conference 
was inaugurated by President Poincare in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 


.. M. Clemenceau, the French Premier, was elected Pre- 
sident of the Conference. There were seventy plenipo- 
tentiaries representing the twenty-seven allied and asso- 
. ciated powers. Ultimately, “the Big Four ”—Wilson 

Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando (of Italy) — 
decided -everything. Of the four, Orlando knew no 
English and neither Wilson nor Lloyd George knew 
French : only Clemenceau knew French as well as 
English, and this placed him at a strategic advantage. 
The deliberations within closed doors were seemingly 
interminable; there were recriminations and misunder- 
standings. At length the Treaty emerged, with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations as the first Chapter. 
It was presented to the German delegates on May 7. 
Brockdorff-Rantzau was aghast, and he is said to have 
remarked: This fat volume was quite unnecessary. 
"They could have put the whole thing more simply in a 
single clause, ‘Germany renounces her existence" 

Tt was almost as bad as all that. On the other hand 
it 1s useless to heap odium on the heads of the peace- 
makers of 1919. Undér the circumstances they could 
have done no better. Clemenceau had lived through 
ie humiliation of the Franco-Prussjan war of 1870 
"had gone through the horrors of Verdun and Marne; 
he was not half as vindépbive msofbednadla. afuhieu! 
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countrymen or as Poincare, the President | 
George, and among his colleagues notably q 
Smuts, were for a comparatively lenient treat 
son, of course, was as faithful as practicable 1 fe 
“Fourteen Points”; and he hoped, moreover I 
extreme provisions of the Treaty would he 
modified later on by the League of Nations, egou” 


ater signed 

ged not 
Sai agr 
Pgulities ' 
ai On the 
Ép post-war 
ember oi 


Lloyd George had won his Armistice election MY 
promising, against his better judgment, that Gem 
shall pay and that (futility of fytilities !) the 
shall be tried. On this account, Lloyd George's hs 
were more or less tied during the Peace Confer eptib 
and after. The French and the Belgians had tay Mics g 
countries before them and, naturally enough, wish B. m 
recover damages from the defeated foe. No dg sdoged | 
all the combatants had suffered losses in men: Put. Engl 
money, but France and Belgium had claims to sfr: towar 
treatment. These two countries had been used s 
world's battle-field; whole towns had. been destroy 
the communications had been thrown out of gear, 
and fair fields had been laid waste. Bu 


The crux of post-war politics was Rep 
tions. 


The Allies, and their so-called “ experts,” comput Later, 
total damage at 132 milliard gold marks or £6,600 my instrum 
and demanded payment of this astronomical figure fy Tineipal c 
an impoverished and prostrate Germany. Tor Usus and 
three years, bravely ignoring his rash clectionltte League 
promises, Lloyd George tried a policy of concilio practica 
with Germany. At the Conference of Genoa mii 
he was very near success, but soon Bonar Lavy Ame) 
Baldwin brought about the fall of the Coalition Heights in 


the Wizard’s palmy days were over. The proble 
Reparations was no nearer solution than ever 7» " The o 

Poincare, France's uncompromising Prem 
dominated the counsels of Europe. He would ma 
Germans pay. But the Germans were unable to Hl m 
they said so, and stopped payments. The ae We 
falling, conditions in Germany were deploy 1j 
Poincare was adamant. The French army mat zh 
ihe Ruhr in the early months of 1923. Boniy 09 
dissented, but did nothing more; Belgium en 
tacitly, but not over-enthusiastically, supp? 
But there was nothing. doing; the Germans 
to passive resistance, and ten million 
down their tools. Ruhr 

No money could be screwed out of mer 
work was at a standstill. The stalemate was any 
tious to France as it was disastrous to to the 


stabilization of the currency; the re 
within the Reich; and the appeasement oa 
He established the Rentenmark, and the Bit 
to its support; he quickly suppressed the BE 
dorff rising and made the authority of the 

ernment felt throughout the country. S- 
the unequal passive resistance struggle ; 
persuaded the country to accept the reco! 
of the Dawes Committee. The scheme 
cepted by Germany and her creditors 97 
erman; 
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old marks to set herself on her 
00,008 i the period of chaos, is now over. 

iot ruled France; à general election 
eS power, with Briand as his 
Herriot, on Stresemann, Briand, Austen | = 
‘andi met in Locarno; Bel- | — & 
ere also represented. 
agreed to. and were 
1995. France and Germany 


ter. 0% : 

sjenior Gr 
and Sight andi m 
nd Czechoslovakia wW 


October 16, 


oe to resort LO war against each other; and 
fight against the aggressor should 
g 


the Locarno Pact was a landmark 
m history. It enabled Germany to become a 
a the League of Nations; and it paved the 
rears of recovery and reconstruction in 


ost 
pyember 0 
for a few Y 
+, the subsequent financial troubles of 
ed khe return of Poincare as Premier. 
Mo doubt, the Foreign Minister was Briand | still; but 
imperceptibly Poincare made it impossible for Briand 


i peti. Under the Balfour Declaration, England was 
me eed to forego all reparations and inter-allied debts 
gear, d and above what she herself owed to the United: 
Mates 

sates. 
s Ey the Kellogg-Briand Pact, renouncing war as 
instrument of national policy, was signed by all the 
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lection it; ia. Thus, in 1928, it seemed as though 
pu ne Sti d count on the unofficial doo eA COLD-DRAWN CASTOR OIL 
f all the countries in the world. with VITAMIN 'F', 
Ameri 4 : th l food for hair. 
rcan prosperity reached phenomenal e real food for hair 
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3 in the early months of 1929. * Nicely pane 

he old j Du romotes uxuriant 

ling goo uS were well organized and were| Growth of hair and 

Me and stil ue UOT caren to yield even Prevents Baldness. 
ustries wee et Profits in the near future. ir bri 
Snes Were being organized And the mones Makes tie her bright 

‘ g the a boom’ seemed to have aT 

S cycles” and th assandras who talked about | It isa “‘Calchemico™ 

i, *Ween booms 1e unescapability of the alter- 

lle maf o y assumed mad lumps: The speculative 
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suddenness. i he Pectedly—but with start- 

and, within a e was panic in Wall Street 

illion dollars, 


product. 


few weeks, American citi- 


c nom NE 
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taordinar ee had developed under 
stane 
„Oe world. T eS soon adversely 
came abrupto 2. Word, the days 
a abruptly to an end 
Y. l situati end. 
$ aS and trieg po arose, 
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more, and Bruning was guiding her destinies hesitantly, 
warily. Hiller’s Nazi Party, aton e temporary eclipse, 
was gaining sirength every month. i 

‘runing was assailed on both sides,—by the Nazis 
as well as by ihe Communists. To add to his troubles, 
unemployed figures steadily rose and presently touched 
six million. 


Meanwhile another serious crisis developed 
on the financial front. 


In May of 1931, the Credit-Anstalt, the banking 
institution most closely associated with Austria’s in- 
dustrial enterprise, became insolvent, This was a shock 
to the confidence of creditors. There was a ‘run on 
Germany and the Reichbank lost,a quarter of its re- 
serves within a fortnight. 

While business was dislocated and money was scan- 
iy, the Governments were yet spending huge sums on 
armaments. 

At length it was decided to hold a general World 
Disarmament Conference that was to tackle all types 
of armaments. After many delays the Conference was 
opened on February 2, 1932, by Mr. Arthur Henderson 
with a feeling speech. 

Soon after the Conference commenced its work, 


- bad news came from Germany. Bruning had gone into 


the wilderness and von Papen reigned in his stead, 
with Baron von Neurath as his Foreign Minister. 
Neurath insisted on the powers acceding to Germany's 
demand for equality in armaments. There were flutters 
in the dovecotes of Paris, Rome and London. After 
many alarums and excursions the principle of theoreti- 
cal, equality was conceded to von Schleicher’s govern- 
ment (which had sueceeded von Papen's) in December, 
1932. Already it was too late. Events were moving 
swiftly in Germany in the, first weeks of 1933, and on 
January 30, Hitler became Chancellor in a Coalition 
Government. 

The period of insecurity now overflows into the 
final period of visible disintegration. It was obvious 
that Hitler meant mischief. His ruthlessness was a 
palpably fearful phenomenon. He quickly suppressed 
civil liberties in Germany, incarcerated the Communist 
and other opposition deputies, sent many Jews and 
similar undesirables to the “concentration camps” 
(those hideous institutions of Nazi savagery and in- 
genuity), dismissed scores of faculty members at the 
Universities of Berlin, Bonn and other centres, dissolved 
the Social Democratic Party and brought about the 
as voluntary ” liquidation of the Nationalists and Cen- 
trists. There were no other organs of public opinion 
except those unscrupulously controlled by Dr. Goebbels. 
The local diets themselves were dissolved and all power 
was concentrated in Hitler’s hands. All this was the 
handiwork of a few months. 


The League—Yesterday and To-morrow 


-— The Aryan Path observes: 


"Lovers of Peace everywhere must salute with res- 
st as well as with sympathy the small State of Den- 
which has ‘suffered through the immorality of 
1 Denmark if 1929-1930 set a historic lesson 
t voluntarily disarmed itself and thus 
‘ity and moral supetiority by attempt- 

manner, to carry out the programme 


ment, relying on Geo mRasebriE B SRERTY ue ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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up by the League of Nations. While others , [yl 
Denmark acted. Its achievement was comment ane 
in our very first volume (May 1930) p, A 
Francis Perrot. Ue 

Francis Perrot concluded his article thu. 

“Ti is admitted even by pacifists that disam;, 1 
involves some risks for ihe disarmed cou 
majority of the Danes consider that the risk B 
taking so as to set an example of courage for M 
If Denmark disarms, her action will have an a iy 
influence in breaking the charmed circle of E. 
and fear which keeps the nations from paying 
than lip service to the belief in the peaceful seti. 
of disputes, though—in form—war has been d 
in solemn pacts and treaties.” T 


B 
no 


ATIR 


Apart from their own failure to make ¢ 
preparation, Denmark with every other gy 
State has suffered because of; the failure pf 
League of Nations dominated by certain (42 
Powers. 

As publicity officer of the League of Nations Vy 
in London, Mr. Leslie R. Aldous has acted as obez 
at ten Assemblies of the League at Geneva. Wi 
therefore, from intimate first-hand experience he s 

* Important States, exerting a powerful infu 
upon League policy at Geneva, have been too pr 
to pick and choose the occasions when, in their rs 
tive opinions, the League should be used. Almos 
the Great Powers of ihe West were to blame fori 
League's ineffectiveness al the time of the Manchi 
crisis." e 

France and Britain had a share in precipitating? 
present European catastrophe; the recognition 0i " 
fact may not be very necessary for the desir 
Hitler and his armies, which every lover of Bl 
desires; but is not such recognition absolutely ne]. 


ERREUR 


for the destruction of Hitlerism ? .] Anowi 
If world-peace is to emerge alter the present Ment in o. 

the victors’ clear perception of moral princip per and 

their thoroughgoing application of those pueh ‘life [o 


themselves will become necessary. Hitler 
doubtless would mean the death of liberty 9" 
corruption of culture; but will the victory of the a) 
mean Liberty for all, Justice for all? Their obe: 
between 1919 and 1939 do not inspire great COD” Ay: 

If they had followed the grand example of Mw 
State of Denmark, and had acted not with the 
strength but with gracious justice, Hitler wous, 
have risen to power. Francis Perrot began Ja 
of May, 1930 thus: ted, S tU 

“The attention of the world is concentra Io ` 
write, upon Five Powers: Naval Conference 10 n jl 
After weeks of dreary and dubious neg? je ey. 
issue is still doubtful. 
powers (minus Germany for whom t 
been obligingly settled by her victors) n 
statesmanship necessary to satisfy the longi 
peoples for some relief from the terrible but a a 
and expensive fleets? Oy will the outcome, it 
quote one of the cynical Mois which citu 
ante-rooms of St. James's Palace—merely. AC 
ter ond cheaper wars in the future’? Nod 
whether fear or courageous idealism will e à 
ous in the momentous struggle that 18 aly 7 
secret, though what is in question is not S 
prosperity but the very continuance 9 
civilisation." 
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Snakes 


D to administer prompt treat- 
" snake bite will make one feel 
perhaps enable one to save a 


; RESI NAT r : : 
ry and Mental wr, C es Carpenter writes in The 


yf the D 


heir ay 
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chman and Herald of Health : 


e to coil before strik- 
able to strike a distance 
y length, 
ge in 


: ', according to a recent 

SE cobr t “spit” venom (except 

Victims Inst i k 
e , ead, plant their fangs 


3 efore o) B c 
iw Withstan, they are able to inject poison. 


exposure to the sun for more 


x. (Cf SO, and thus ar ik 

A S are more likel 
R o LUN places. Of course, T 
S macessantly in and out of 
a high ent by which they inject 
A i pensitive organ by the 
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tations following the general shape of the 
reptile’s jaw. JN 
The fang punctures of the venomous snake, on the 
other hand, usually show only as two distinct punctures: 
The fangs are located in the upper Jaw, and are really 
elongated teeth, and are folded back in a membranous 
sheath when not in use. In the act of striking, the 
fangs spring forward on hinges. The fangs probably 
are the forerunners of our modern hypodermic needle, 
for they are quite as sharp, and are canaliculated in much 
the same manner. Each canal connects with a venom 
sac located back of the reptile's eyes. s MR 
Once the venom sacs are emptied, it takes A 
as many as ten days for them to refill. au: 
are M 
blood circul 
of the venom. 


D 
X =e 
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and crisscross incisions, one-eighth to one-qu 

desy by one-half inch long, should be mad 

‘sterilized razor blade over the fang punctures, 

suction should be applied. 
‘There are several other thi 

be done. ‘ Don’t injure the tissues by : 

permanganate, which is now know! 

as an antidote. Do not di 

or home reme 
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There are several excellent and very inex- 
pensive snake-bite suction outfits on the market. 


It is better to purchase one with metal cups, as 
glass ones would probably be dropped and broken in the 
excitement consequent upon a venomous snake bite. 
These cups are made in two sizes,—one small, so that it 
will fit on a finger, and the other larger for flatter sur- 
faces. A rubber band is included with the outfit, which 
is to be used as a tourniquet. If one has neglected to 
obtain such an outfit, and has no cuts or abrasions on 
the lips or ulcerated teeth in the mouth, then suction 
may be applied by mouth. Suction is imperative, as 
it is the only way to remove the venom. It should be 
kept up for twenty minutes every hour or until medical 
aid can be reached. As the natural swelling from the 
venom increases in the area, fresh incisions should be 
made at the edges of the swollen area, and suction 
should be applied to them. In order to prevent gan- 
grene, the tourniquet should be slowly loosened every 
fifteen minutes for a few seconds and then retightened. 

Leather leggings are a protection against the long, 
` sharp fangs of some snakes. The greatest protection 
of all, however, is to learn to recognize a venomous 


‘snake at sight, and to keep still should you suddenly - 


see or hear one, for then, in most instances, it will 
glide off without molesting you. 

There are many non-venomous species of snakes, 
and a word of praise should be given them, for they are 
most active in keeping down rodents, etc., which would 
be most harmful to our agriculture. Don’t, therefore, 
wantonly, savagely, destroy every snake you may see. 


B 


A Strange Pilgrimage 
G. Venkatachalam visits a fifteen-century 
old Buddhist monastery in Korea. He writes 
about this strange pilgrimage in The Indian 
Review : 


_ Buddhism first entered Japan via Korea. It was a 
King of Kudara (Korea) who attempted to civilise 
Japan about the sixth century A.D. by sending priests, 
scriptures and artists to introduce the new religion in 
that neighbouring kingdom. 

A few decades later, under the reign of the noble 
Queen and and Empress Suiko and her regent Prince 
Shotoku, Buddhism became the State religion of Japan. 
Prince Shotoku, like King Asoka, was a royal convert, 
who used all his power and influence for spreading this 
new faith in his land and in building schools, hospitals, 
temples and monasteries for the propagation of his 
religion. 


. Korea received the Dhamma indirectly from 
China and directly from India somewhere about 
the first century A. D. 


A band of Bhikkus from India arrived in 
‘Korea during the reign of King Nankai of the Silla 
sty about the beginning of the Christian era and 
t his help and sympathy for preaching the law 
or erecting temples and monasteries in his king- 


ountains of Kongo in the north-eastern corn- 
orean peninsula affordéd an ideal shelter 
ir retreat and worship, 
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can still be seen in the Seiyo-ji and Yuten.; yr Hone! 
of the Inner Kongo. . N teya yh my 
The Kongo mountains are most unique in th iro" than d 
They are popularly known as the Diamond MEN ore st M 
in geography books, famous for their beauty O E 
lime scenery. and uy 
Amidst these gorgeous mountain sceneries , f 
ing one of the majesty of some of the imala ny 
valleys, lie scattered about some of the old Ying 
shrines and monasteries in the world. M 
of them was a thrilling experience indeed. 
I had climbed Kimengan and Sansengy lin 
prominent peaks in the Outer Kongo, and Wis ap ji culture ar 
the night in the temple of Shinkei-ji (itself i sciences 
thousand years old), not far from the village oj (i 
from where I had attempted the climb that mg. 
*Tet's do Seiyo-ji monastery tomorrow. Its; 
a day's march from here,” said my companion, a Ke 
student from a Japanese University, who was aly} Jt is 1 
ing in those parts. à h 
* What's special about it?” I asked him, Pharao 
“Its the oldest Buddhist place in our cou Akhnaton; 
my companion answered, “and also it was fosirealized t 
centuries ago by priests from India.” hood of ? 
That, of course, settled it. the Aton 
We made an early start as the way before w m ^ 
all uphill climbing. observes : 
We rested at high noon at an old hermitsgew| —Amen-t 
hung precariously, supported by a copper pillar aad Lower 
side of a steep mountain pathway. Great in D 
Higher and higher we climbed till we emerged W Beloved of 
& storm-tossed terrace exposed to all the winds d st Thebes | 
heaven. Looking from here we saw an unbeliz) hotep, in 
fantastic sight of a long range of rugged peaks ane Amon, 
like a host of giant vultures perched upon ire] 
waiting to swoop down upon their prey in the mh 
below. We saw, too, close at hand rocks rounds E 
graceful in line and feminine in their beauty. |] 
Descending down a gorge in which rom 
thundered innumerable streams, big and small, Yt di A shor 
versed more pine-clad valleys before we arrived # l ed in hi 
destination towards sunset hour. i 


__ Inthe receding darkness the valley of dr 
ji monastery, with its grevtiled roofs ali ‘th 


t J the titla « 
pillared shrines, looked: an enchanted ‘ dem 


and supported by pillars. A large door with D 
shutters opened at one side, flanked by the 74 
white elephants on eithér side of the doorway. al 
of tiled buildings, in the Korean architec 
surrounded this polygonal hall, and not far, I s 
pound, were the remains of a three-storie A 
stone lantern and other relics of an yet mo 
temple. "po ti 
We arrived silent and soft-footed, like e 1 
and the monks, had the surprise of thet ^ 
Soon spread of the arriyal of two strangers p 
. From an inner chamber emerged & POT jest) 
in loose flowing robes and with a massiv 
approaching us addressed my young friend Te se 
language. My companion explained who? sas" 
introduced me as a pilgrim from India. Ps l, 
delighted when he heard that I was from ‘ie 
Buddha Dhamma. He clapped and shou 
we were surrounded by a crowd of an 
culating monks. 


Ak 


Lu nt 
In the centre was a polygonal structure nm 


we were taken 


retr and here ihe. 
and vihafas; Ies parare apiid eqer CER ‘special ceremo 


UE. 
wae 
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As time passed, he realized that he must not only 
break with the ancient faith, but he must also depart 
from its city and all of the ties of tradition and culture 
that flourished there. The young Pharaoh chose a site 
for his new capital about a hundred and sixty mules 
up the Nile from Cairo. Here he built the city cf 
Khut-en-Aton—the Horizon of Aton. 
pleasure 8n His new city with its temple to the Formless One 
ries, ret fo him, in that quiet corner of being at last inhabitable, Akhnaton took up his residence 


nalayo (fit^. sat listening not help recalling to my mind, there, in the eighth year of his reign. 
2 4 ou 


le ; at NOE " muU. 
| "dn ii Pring nee i Lun YD es Charles F. Potter, in his History of Religion 
Bs) se far-off days. What ¢ ] REA 

ihose far oo pru and philosophies, arts Writes : 


The abbot told me, 
d his monks were 
heir guest as I was 
ry after it was 
ikku nearly fifteen hundred 
indeed, an historic occasion, he 
d surprise was all over his 


wil 
sen gin, ja 


i ivilisation, I $ ae : 
Was gy 0i CIC Bas and saints, heroes and heroines ! “He (Akhnaton) was also the first pacifist, the 
itself. qj ad stent LEES first realist, the first monotheist, the first democrat, the 
E of (s first heretic, the first humanitarian the first interak 
nat mo alist, and the first person known to attempt to found a 
N. lis, Akhnaton, Adorer of the Aton religion. He was bom out of due time, several thous- 
n P It ig the opinion of some Egyptologists that and years too soon.” 

aS aloy ] y 


1 otter known as Abounding in virtues unusual to his time, inspired 
Pharaoh Amen-hotep IV, PUn being T by motives incomprehensible to his contemporaries, 
Ji Akhnaton, Was the first human S . Akhnaton suffered as all idealists must suffer. - 

Was bid the Fatherhood of God and Brother- Tiy. the Queen Mother, seems to have exercised a 
lio of Man. ‘In his heart was the peace of powerful influence over EU son's. political attitud a 

y iri 8 . Hall She was a modifying and restraining force, and very 
efore u ie Mon, the apii ae Maniy ie possibly remained to her death in the faith of Amon. 

abserves in The Theosophist: His respect for his mother held Akhnaton’s religious 
milagxj Amen-Hotep IV, the Golden Hawk, King of Upper enthusiasm within certain bounds, but with her passmg 
pillar afad Lower Egypt, the Only One of Ra. Son of the Sun, this restraint was removed. í : 

Great in Duration. the Mighty Bull, Lofty of Plumes, Soon after the death of Queen Tiy, Akhnaton issued. 
emerge Beloved of Amon-Ra, and Lord of Heaven, was born an edict that the name of Amon should be erased from 
winds dt Thebes in the year 1288 (?) B.C. The name Amen- every inscription in Egypt. So complete and thorough 
unbeli otep, in Greek Amenophis, means “the peace of was the work of his agents. that scarcely a statuette 
a ‘t m ime remained in which the hated name was not defaced, 
pon tr] When Amen-hotep IV had reached his twelfth year : 

e E js (un brought general concern not only io his The last two years of Akanaton’s reign 
i ~The o the whole Empire. : may be regarded as the period of discourage- 
marlin gi nace és united in marriage with an Egyp- ment, ‘The faith he had founded was not strong 
EU li Hoe time after the marriage, Amen-hotep III enough to withstand the ever-present priest-hood 
F [rela mat aites, leaving the crown to the thirteen- of Amon. 4 : 
TE Visions and ee Bbomediay strange tendency Only a few of the most intelligent Egyptians coua 
ey 0 mo mt earliest child} understand what he was trying to teach. The Ps 
fs and mor of ^ priest th ildhood the young Pharaoh was wag not ready for the rule of love. Added to his other 
d cis * title “ the Grea Pente man and well deserved perplexities were the clouds of war. It was the TRE ; 
| Met-hotep IV ruled ions. ] invasion of Syria that prepared the way for the end. — 
Eypt for seventeen years. ^ (Yonspirators arose. the vassal countries that looked 


e Inevitab] : ; He 
ae 2 tection sent messengers In vain. 
onflict between the youth- Esypt for protectio ent mese N 


him, 


dealist C 
kfinite di and the priesthood of A: R ]; governors of provinces p | 
i» "ape 1 A mon- na took , itors, but Akhnaton would not send arms. | 
is Teien, Pe in the fifth and sixth years of ms dS RE ‘Aton was the One Father of all 


i qud d thi living God would not sanction war nak 
Rif d i and this ever-üvr Y and — 
Timer, i tite Wrong to deny a deep spiritual Pillage. The Pharaoh stood firm, but his firmness was 


€ ancient Tj : s il. His cities were conquered. Little by I 
mes, or SEEN d maan Mie gak ART a excl for his governors no lon 
recat spiritu P Osa AON TOS provinces to tax. In two short years the ma 
Were sone Hon of life. The Empire of Thutmosis TII was bankrupt. : 
and th eepest of reli- On the front of his coffin he is called 


e secret doctrines of Indi i ivi 
Were n es of India : Aton. wh 
Preserved in the adyta of the He edu SI Ne e 


he eb IV reached the nineteenth More than 3.000 years have 
e finally with the priest- Akhnaton wrestled with the gods of Bs 


3 offici : RE. 
d Ke awe with the old hierar- The homage of the modern wo 
mh The. 4 the mysteries of spirit, may be` b 
ee chose, and by which words of Professor Breast d 

| Akhnaton, which 79h Smut ee e m 
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the great Pharaoh’s position in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion in her interesting article * Akhnaton : Pharaoh and 
Prophet ” : J 

Akhnaton thus emerges as one of the most remark- 
able characters that have ever been born into the world. 
He was a prophet, a teacher of truth and sincerity, a 
seer, a philosopher, a reformer, a great poet, an archi- 
tect, a lover of music. He was a brave and fearless 
rejector of dogma, tradition, superstition,—it is amazing 
the way he threw them off like dead leaves to the wind. 
Although a king, he believed in democracy and made 
friends of people of peasant origin. In all history and 
romance, there is no man who loved a woman more 
devotedly than Akhnaton loved Nefertiti. His position 
as ruler, his religion, his honours—all he shared equally 
with her—^ my great wife, Nefertiti,” as he called her. 
For the first time in history, 3,000 years ago, a govern- 
ment was run on the principle of Love. It was not his 
principles, but the lack of principle in his enemies that 
destroyed him. 


The second millennium B. C. was a period 
of extreme religious obscuration. 


The ancient world had: not recovered from the 
collapse of the Atlantean culture. The great social 
institutions of pre-historic times no longer guided the 
course of empire. Humaniiy was adjusting itself to 
a new vision and new codes of living. The Mystery 
Schools still flourished but the number of adepts was 
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small and the Secret Doctrine could only 
people in fables, symbols and moral t 
simple nature. Most of the nations haq the: 
gods, and an entirely national or tribal outlg st 
gious matters. The gods of Egypt were "end hh 
of the Egyptians but had no place in i] 


A d heir } 
other races. India stil paid homage x 


to 


pee : : d 
Jew propitiated his own peculiar god as the 


Israel and protector of his tribe. 'The Gold, 

philosophy had not come to Greece, and it n i 
more than seven hundred years before Buddha. 1 
release India from the mis-interpretations of ded 
mins, and Pythagoras was to lift the Greeks id 
place among philosophie nations. i 


It was against the concept of a 
that Akhnaton hurled the strength of his jr 
conviction. o 


He stood in the midst of images and altars rais 
patron deities and tribal tutelaries. This enligite 
Pharaoh raised his voice in a glorious hymn of yj 
to the one secret and eternal Spirit that ruled all 


caching f 


Buil. 
i Cari 
tribal deities, worshipping spirits of fire an S an 


trib Ë 


To him there were no longer gods of Karnak, gil 


Luxor, gods of Thebes. 
Jehovah, Adonis or Amon-Ra. 'There was one 
and, though His names were many, His essence 
indivisible. 
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must needs 
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: ifism 
he Peril of Paci 
E. The Month, Thomas Corbish- 


t wa iting in ; e per 

dha y D iss the pacifist attitude to war. 
P . ifist need not think that his attitude 
UE Eis on any novel discovery of 
S his senses would not agree 


^" No man in : 
WD. No, H there is any p ble alternative to 


pO 
dei bin E d of settling differences, it would be 
m a C try it. „ But there are more horrible things 
e ‘butchery of warfare, even the large-scale 
a of modern totalitarian warfare; there is the 
ized enslavement of the human spirit; there is 


ars raise daughte 


iphis organ 3 
enligtis I ornuiged technique of lying and treachery and bad 
nn of apo and 


My ih; there is the organized brutality of G D d 
=| Ogu; there is the organized impiety of pagan racialism 
ad militant antheism. These are the evil things that 
i| se worse than killing and being killed. And, therefore. 
fii war is the only means to their eradication, war it 
must needs be. 
Let us look at pacifism with a more realist eye 
fi the pacifist uses for war. Let us sppose that the 
fist is right—that it is the duty of all men, in the 
pu of aggression, to submit to having their rights 
red underfoot. Is not this to co-operate in the 
iF n poder by permitting injustice to prevail ? 
Joe pes quotes at us the text about turning the 
[odo i the’ we may surely ask him what he proposes 
J In other T of someone else’s rights being attacked. 
[tita cheek S, I$ not pacifism, as ordinarily understood. 
| ds the Des bot an actual incentive to, injustice ? 
| Uk c s Paul's has written so well : 
T of the pacifist à MAS enough that any wide prevalence 
| o conde octrme in the nation today would help 
mn the wor] A d help 
Í tyranny. E. to a long spell of the most stupid 
evil pow" t belief that the forward surge of 
9 prevented by passive resistance 
anyone who understands the tvpe of 
ave to deal. it i cn s 
queue al. 1t is ludicrous to sug- 
nion GROB by the spectacle of the 
Y disapproving of their ac- 


could offe : 
r not : s 
ersccutors, Aeng but passive resist- 
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3 ie (ae know what has hap- 

i and we ue Were reduced to the S ; 
me Prevent a tn; What is happening to them. 
it to t inha numphant Nazi Germany doing 
Was foo lato Mants of these islands 9 Š 
had Our pacifist friends would realize 


But it is surely clear as the noon-day that, in face of 
the threat of armed force, the pacifist policy of non- 
resistance can only result in deepening the conviction 
of the aggressor that force alone pays. He must be 
taught that it does not. And since the only Janguage 
he at present understands is that of armed might, it is 
of no use to speak to him in any other way. And those 
who, by a mistaken idea of the “duty” of Christian 
pacifism, help to perpetuate the reign of injustice and 
oppression in Europe will surely bear a grave responsi- 
bility. ps 


Fallacious Arguments for War 


The following extract is from a review 
appearing in World Order of Prof. W. C. Allce’s . 
“The Social Life of Animals,’ which has a 
chapter on “Some Human Implication.” 


The author considers the stock arguments on 
the inevitability and justification of war, arguments 
which since the publication of the book the present 
world upheaval seems to have rendered curiously in- 
adequate. From the biological standpoint these argu- 
ments are fallacious. Advocates of the thesis that wars 
keep racial stocks vigorous “are troubled by the 
Chinese. This much-discussed and frequently invaded { 
land was populated by the forerunners of the present 
Chinese during the days when Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia. Greece, and Persia, to name no more, were fight- 
ing the wars recorded in our general histories. Those 
warlike peoples have lost their racial vigor but the 
Chinese. who have been relatively peaceful, have re- 
tained it. This stumbling block cannot be removed by —— 
denying racial vigor to the Chinese; they have, in the, * 
past, absorbed too many temporary conquerors, and have 
occupied and are occupying by peaceful penetration. 
too much of the earth's territory, to be dismissed asa 
racially decadent people. There are anthropologists who 
reckon them biologically the most advanced people 
living today.” Beets A 

In exploding the stock over-population theory. h 
says that not long ago he heard an expert say “that 
population pressure is not a direct cause of war, but 
can be used by a clever leader to range a nation be j 
aggressive policies which lead to war. In the. sh 
run it is easier than to educate people to apply 
available knowledge which would allow” a count 
provide adequately for her people from her o 
tial resources without need of invading other 

The question of primary interest Is : C 
principles of struggle and co-operation - 
in the international relations of men? 
that the world is too large a unit for 2 w 
national organization is no ugs te 

Ol 


of settling differ- ; : 
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presentative Government, a relatively unbiased court 
4 of final judicial appeal, and certain potential police 
power, which in our American experience has been used 
but rarely on a national scale." ^ 


Income in Russia 
Certainly a state where incomes may exist 


in the proportion of 500 to 1 has strayed more 
than a little distance from the fundamental 


1 Marxist conception of socialism as a society 
Y which (by the action of a central democratic 
authority) obtains a fairer distribution of 


wealth, observes The Irving Age. 


The strictures of Soviet leaders and their press 
against “imperialistic capitalists,” “capitalist war in- 
cendiaries. “sinister Wall Street?" and variations of 
these tags suggest that the primary concern of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is a more equitable 
distribution of the wealth of the land. 

; But the recent publication of details of the Soviets’ 

. new income-tax measures should prove an embarrass- 
1 ment to the millions that continue to believe in the 
j4 ethical infallibility of Josef Stalin. According to G. E. 

R. Gedye, cabling from Moscow to the New York Times, 

these new rates disclose schedules for incomes ranging 

from 600 rubles a year to incomes in excess of 300,000 

rubles, a range of income scarcely exceeded even in the 

“capitalist” United States. 

-Tt requires more intellectual legerdemain than the 

average citizen possesses to regard as “socialist” a 

State where yearly incomes have a swing (to use dollars 

as a gauge) of S600 to $300,000. or where Red Army 
\ members are privileged to buy at vrices forbidden to 

priests and to citizens working in the professions. Jn- 
deed, any such economie disparity has, in most nostrils, 

a distinctly capitalist odor. 


Weapons in Japan’s Commercial Advance 


Cheapness alone is not responsible for 
Japan’s commercial progress, observes Ernest O. 
Hauser in The Living Aqe; it is backed up by 
a shrewd and understanding sales policy. Once 
a new outlet had been decided upon, scouts were 
sent to the scene with no other instruction than 
to study the local made of living. 

In the East Indies and Malaya, in the Philippines 
and in Panama, in Egypt. South Africa, and Cuba. 
Japanese agents made sketches of every tool, every 
rnament. everv device that people used. They filmed 
: daily life. They took colored photographs in 
Arabian bazaars and in New York department stores. 
hev Jearned what kind of toys were preferred bv child- 
ni American kindergartens. The scouts reported to 


r this reason as well as cheanness that 
ods made their appearance in odd and un- 
In a Texas store today you can buy 
ieture of a cowboy cn it and the in- 
er buck.” Its made in Japan. The 
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ve gone into everf-Ounrheicdsemaine Purgisul Kagan ollection, 


customer on his own terms. By -the tim 

irade expansion reached its peak, the merch Jig 
exporting watches by the kilo to Switzerland ants 
tain pens to Austria and spaghetti to Taly pot 
same time (1935) Japan exported 62,808 b A y 
perfume and 10,140 cakes of toilet soap to Tui 


consistng of 
visited 


Trade missions, 
Japanese businessmen, 
markets. 


We 
undeyel,,. 
evelp;, 


A mission which visited Chile in 1933 carrieq 
teen tons of samples; it distributed advertising Be 
quoted prices, and appointed local agents. In E 
the largest hotels in Buenos Aires, and in hotels Y 
South American cities, Japanese commercial exhi; 
were held. Japanese trade museums were establi 
in the East Indies which offered sample rooms 
information. There was, finally, tke device of “sm 
ships"—Japanese freight or passenger boats which ¢ 
ried large exhibits arranged by Japanese manufacty 
to find out the likes and dislikes of their prospec 
customers. All along the west coast of South Ame! 
as well as in Philippine and Australian ports, the d 
keepers would be invited to come aboard and] 
around. And all the keen-eyed Japanese had to do 
to stand by and see which were the most populirg 
plays. 


After these preliminary scouting activit 
Japan's commercial infantry swarmed im |. 


British or American firms set up local agencies t} 


swank offices and a highly paid staff and try (04 ——— 
big customers. Not so the Japanese. Japanese s 
men who were sent into the untapped markets of} Today 


ruggle f 
; brought 0 
ina, 

Somit 
ect substi 


Africa, South America, with their teeming colonial m 
lation, worked from the bottom up. They cam 
native stores and bazaars, marched along country t 
hot sidewalks of the avenidas, with tireless feet. T 
sold everything from glassware to umbrellas, cnam 
bicveles. toys. eramophones, sunglasses, dolls, silk g 
and cotton cloth. | 


They were the first to 
technique designed for large colonial pop 
with many desires and little cash. ° 4 

There are signs that in industrial mer 
the Japanese are not merely adapUng west 
models, with success: but are beginning ° 
an inventiveness of their own. 
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Manchester were still using machines 
worker for every four or six units, Mr. 
made it possible to have as masy as 
machine taken care of by a single woman. iip 
tion aroused considerable interest in Lancashimg 
English firm bought the license rights for ® “(mp 
Tn the Imperial Patent Bureau at TokY? "ci 
specialized examiners face a mounting ü cii 

tions. Most of the 100000 patent appli 
either too smart or not smart enoug 
seriously. But some 20.000 matents are E. 
vear, and manv of the new inventions or P j 

immediately taken up by the versatile 1n 
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E pce inventiveness has taken up the 
vf img a D wW a stitues to mitigate the hardships 
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is enclosed herewith. 
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These prisoners, it appears, are numerous. Some- 
times their names are published, when they are pro- 
minent, or if they happened to be in the publie eye 
at the time of their arrest. Thousands of political | 
opponents of the Franco regime are still at liberty. | 
These are in hiding. The police hunt for them cease- 
lessly, day and night. Often the military judges them- 
selves order the arrest of those denounced as enemies 
of the regime. ] 

In this way, the No-Frontier News Service has 
learned, from a reliable source, but one which for ob- ; 
vious reasons cannot now be given, the astounding — 
activity of one single tribunal No. 11, which i$ - 
working permanently in Madrid, | 
cently summoned the Madrid businessman, Vic EN 
Tarode, to appear. Since the surrender of Madrid, this - 
tribunal has handled 55,514 political trials in & ty —- 
numbering, in normal times, about a million population 
This tribunal alone has condemned just over 2 twentieth 
of the normal population of Madrid to various pen: eS, 
which are not published abroad, and which | 
even known inside the country, for the press w 
dare to print them in spite of its recent 


of 5,046. ‘The exact figures of the death sente 
not known, but the foregoing figures b I 
alone suffice to establish that this tribun 

all records. 1 ofS 
who can be judged and senten 
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sacred to be touched. The situation is peculiar ! 
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Is the Bible Infallible ? 
< In New York the other day Mr. William 
Floyd, Editor of the Arbitrator, took*the Bible 
into court. An irresponsible evangelist by the 
name of Rimmer had challenged anybody to 
find a single scientific error in the Bible, and 
offered a thousand dolars reward for the feat. 
Mr. Floyd promptly sent a list of fifty-one 
such errors, but failed to receive the thousands 

dollars. Whereupon he entered suit. 


But did he get anywhere? He did not! Amid 
resounding publicity that carried from one end of the 
country to the other, the judge threw the case out on 
a technicality, and asked unoflicially and informally 
how he could be expected to admit as erroneous the 
sacred stories on which he had been reared from child- 
hood. Again, the Editor of this paper recently pub- 
lished in the Christian Century an article in which he 
accused the Christians of “stealing” the Old Testament 
from the Jews to whom it properly belonged. He 
argued that the Old Testament was Jewish, not Chris- 
. tian, scriptures; and that the Christians had no right 
.io add this Old Testament to their Bible (the New 
Testament), to claim it and use it as their own inspired 
literature, and even to introduce into it as margin com- 
ments and chapter headings, all kinds of references to 
Christ and to his church. Well, did this cause a 
furore ? It certainly did—some readers of the Century 
approving, others outraged, and all apparently excited. 
‘It all goes to show that in spite of generations of the 
higher criticism, thé Bible, like the Ark, is still too 
: All 
* adequately educated persons know [observes Unity 
". editorially] that the Bible is a noble but none the 
| less utterly human literature, as much an historical 
| product of its own time as any other literature, of 

ourse full of errors, quaint and in some cases terribly 
superstitious, as well as some of the exalted utterances 
of the mind of man. Along with this informed opinion 
stands the great inert mass of ignorant and supersti- 
tious folk who still regard the Bible as the infallible 
word of God.” 


Aleohol—Foe of Nerves and Digestion 


Arguments have been advanced to support 
ontention that good beer should be regard- 

X as alcoholic drink but as a beverage 
ontaining a very small amount of alcohol and 


and a relatively large amount of nutrit}y, 
rial. Some have even claimed that en al 
tains all the elements of the typical du i 


the exception of fat. These conclusions v 
) Olke 


out Inner Culture, were long ago blasteg i 
Health 


Ü 
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Dr. H. J. Kellogg, editor of Good 


who pointed out that it is impossible to drink 
in sufficiently large quantities to meet nuinod 
requirements without at the same time takin 
appreciable amount of alcohol, capable of E 
disastrous results. According to Metchnikoff and aa 
authorities, the daily consumption of alcohol js sui] 
to cause in time degenerative effects in the liver li 
and other vital organs, besides producing function] d 
turbances in digestion and general nutrition, f 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg insists that the nutritive mated 
contained in beer is not of the most desirablecmig]. 

This is especially true of cereal salts, of which beer « 
tains a considerable amount—about one-half ounce tot 
gallon. Cereals contain an excess of acid-reacting gj] - 
being deficient in the alkaline bases which abounli] 
potatoes and in other vegetables and. fruits. | 

ALCOHOL HINDERS DIGESTION s 
The humble potato contains four times as muchi} 
the alkaline bases as does barley. Thus it becom 
clear that beer is a very poor food—if a food at dt 
for it contains more poison than it does food, anl 
excess of undesirable acid-reacting elements. 
Alcohol is a hindrance to the digestion of who 
some foods. Physiologists have adequate evidences) 
prove that an alcoholic does not digest his food wij 

the same degree of efficacy as that employed by t. 
abstainers. To demonstrate his conclusions, Dr. Him 
Blotner, Boston stomach specialist, dropped pieces df 
hard-boiled egg-white into two glasses. In each d 
he also diluted with a small quantity of plain water! 
digestive enzymes present in stomach juice. Into ® Ü 
glass only, he added an alcoholic beverage, and W 
allowed both mixtures to set overnight. By mom 
the egg-white in the alcoholized tumbler was still i} 
unchanged, while in the unalcoholized tumbler, 
egg-white was liquefied, i.e., digested. 

. Dr. Blotner then secured the stomach contents 
eight drunkards who had been drinking one to, 
pints of whiskey per day for more than a wetk. 
digestive Juices, too, had no effect on hard-boiled 4 
—‘“direct evidence,” he stated, “that large ai i 
of liquor taken over a long period of time destroy 
tive enzymes, and thus prevent the proper 
and assimilation of foods.” Consequently 8 
condition due to malnutrition is inevitable. 
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- e portion on which no commentary was available. »— Modern. Review, June, 1940. 
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Name of the Book. , 5 
Rs. As. 
Rise of the Christian Power in 
"India (Must.  History)— 
Major B. D. Basu 15 0 
| Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries 
| —Major B. D. Basu 2 0 
i : Story of Satara (Tust. History) 
| —Major B. D. Basu 10 0 
| History of Education in India 
| under The E. |. Company— 
| Major B. D. Basu 2 8 
D Consolidation of the Christian Power 
Do. in India—Major B. D. Basu 1 8 
| India under the British Crown— 
| Major B. D. Basu 10 0 
i 
i My Sojourn in England—Major 
: | - B. D. Basu 2 0 
1 History of the British Occupation 
| in India—N. Kasturi. 3 0 
History of the Reign of Shah 
Alum—W. Franklin 3 0 
Canons of Orissan Architecture— l 
: N. K. Basu 10 0: 
\Dynasties of Mediæval Orissa—Pt. 
Binayak Misra 4 0 
History of Orissa—Vols, T. & II 
(lust) R.D. Banerji, each 
vol. . Á j 90 0 
Indian Medicinal Plants— Major 
i B. D. Basu & Lt.-Col. K. R. 
_Kirtikar—Complete in. 8 
Volumes 320 0 
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Chatterjee's Picture Albums— B 
Nos, 2, 4 to 6, 8 & 10 to 17 | 
1 6 each volume (Others out of 4 
Stock) at 2 9 
01 Scenes from Indian Life (Album) L 
Sarada Ukil 2.0 | 
An Album of European Paintings 9 
on|. ' E E 
Life of  Srish Ch.  Basu— 
Phanindra Nath Basu 2 8 ( : 
o g | Eminent Americans—Rev. Dr. J. T. 4 
Sunderland 3 0 4 
0 5 Evolution & Religion— Do. 2 0 
Origin and Character of the Bible ei 
Io —Rey. Dr. J. T. Sunderland 2 0 1 ALL 
Rajmohan’s Wife—Bankim 
m Chandra Chatterjee 181 
The Knight Errant (Novel)—Sita 
0 6 Devi tie 
The Garden Creeper (Zilust. Novel) a IN 
Santa Devi & Sita Devi 239 
0 7 eed 2 
Tales of Bengal—Santa‘ & Sita i 
Plantation Labour in India— Dr.. 
09 ‘Rajani Kanta Das, M.A, MSC4 -i 5 
. PH.D. i PEU 3 
Mussolini and the Cult of Italian E do 
5 Youth (Ilust)—P. -N. Roy 3. 
8 H m 
The First. Point: of Aswini—Jogesh Eo 
Ch. "Roy i 
d Protection more "Minorities — 
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| Director-in-Charge :—Mr. SRIPATI MOOKERII 
) 0 The Management is in charge of : 


Mr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, B.L. 
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Pu Having 17 years’ all round practical experience in-Banking Administration in 
M ———————————-The Central Bank of India, Limited ———— —— ———— 
[AL POSSIBLE BANKING FACILITIES FOR ONE AND m| 
-8 1 CASH CERTIFICATES AND. LETTERS OF CREDIT AND GUARANTEE. DT 
ISSUED ALL OVER x 
uu! SEALED BOXES ' o ; 
: S - Received for Safe Custody : 
A AVINGS. BANK ACCOUNTS OPENED EVEN WITH SMALL AMOUNTS 
ae Withidrawable by CHEQUE TWICE a week—~ Em 
; mque Feature of the Really People’s Own Bank that Encourages Thrift among the Masses. ur 
A quU x CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED EVEN WITH Rs. 300 .. 
| FIXED AND SHORT DEPOSITS uer 
4 eceived on Terms Ascertainable on Application |. — 
a Govt. Papers, Shares, ete. à 
3 8 | Hig e ; '.^- Sold and purchased on ‘behalf of Clients: - 


Z ADVANCES 


mada 
ER Accepted Bills, Shares 


‘Debentures, Government. Pages Hunde, Gold. I 


INDUSTRIAL. ASSETS 
Industries and - Fulfilling ‘The Missic 


Meer CALL AT 
| | Our Berabsgar. ‘Branch: 


For : 
: " hog 1 Indian 


| T 
The en Review 


( Founded in January 1907 ) 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE—- Annual: inland 
Rs. 8-8; foreign. Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
5 Dollars. Half-yearly : inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs. 6 or 9 Sh. 


The price .of a single or specimen copy is 


As. 13, by V. P. P. Re. 1. Back numbers 
when available As. 18 each post free ; by 
Re. 1. The price of a copy 


outside India is. 6d. 


Terms. strictly Cash, 
delivery by post. 


or Value Payable on 


Cheques on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include annas six extra for commission. 


If old subscribers do not renew subscrip- 
ións or give notice of discontinuation in due 
Us| time, the next issue is sent by on 
Pon] the presumption that that is their desire. 


; Complaints of  non-receipt of any month's 
| issue. should reach this office within that month 
quoting the “Subscriber Number.” 


i ; SCALE _OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES., 
p TOLD) DINARY ADVERTISEMENTS, 
1 SINGLE INSERTION. 


Rs. As. 

de Per SS page (8° 6”) ~ 40 0 
» » Half-page or one column 21 0 
D Quarter page or Half column 11 0 

» Quarter column (27X3”) 6.0 

, One-eighth column (173^) 4 0 


Rates for special spaces on enquiry. 


Advertisers desirous of effecting change in stand- 

1 "ing advertisements, in any» issue, should send 

| - | revise] advertisement copies within 15th of the 

| | preceding month. We do not hold ourselyes 
- | responsible for any advertisement block being 
damaged or lost. 


5 The Modern Review  xeserves the right to 

discontinue- any advertisements or to delete or 
alter words or phrases which in the editor’s opinion 
| are objectionable. We do not also hold ourselves 
_ | responsible for printing mistakes, 


4 Advertisers are requested to take back their 
g blocks within 15 days after sending stop orders. 
“Otherwise we will mot hold ourselves responsible 


D PON Us. 


jFounaation 


or the loss of or damage to any block or blocks. 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS, START Wi m 


,NOVUM. The world's most effective compound f pu (f 
q 


A high grade ethical poil pue 
with an open formula. OFTEN. ENDS DELA fnna C 
WITHIN 48 TO 72 HOURS. An inept 
necessity for every modern woman. Life to-day al " 


for NOVUM. Keep a bottle always at hand. Infor dat 


menstrual irregularities. 


y 
y thes 
nd pati 
of guain 
tive literature and open formula on request, Pris Yolabire C 
Rs. 12-8 per bottle of 21 capsules. NOVUM (FORME .....The 1 
FOR IMMEDIATE RESULTS IN OBSIINM EE 
CASES, OFTEN ACTS IN A FEW MINUTES E 
bottle of 63 pills. Rs. 21-0.. As all the ingredienti, 
NOVUM possess the clinical repute of bringing t 


the suppressed menses, it must not be used under si 
slighty” 


Manchester 


circumstances, when there is even the 


suspicion of pregnancy, without first consili 
QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 


HERING & KENT} 


Post Box 323 (M.R. C) 


REAY HOUSE, HORNBY^ ROAD, cee 
STOCKIST: NUSSURWANJEE & Co. - ; 
84, Dharamtola Street, CALCUTTA 


EDUCATED d 


are: wanted to work for our calendars 
National, Film Stars and Histo 
American Scenes and Beauties. 
and business house require Ca 
They will come to. you to set 
leasant and: paying business. 
y increasing your business 
for the educated without investment: 
and terms apply to: _ 
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ALES OF BENGAL | | 


SANTA DEVI & SITA DEVI . ELEC 
Price Rs. 2. = Postage extra. : ] 
Some Opinions of the Press: 


f stories will please and and the half-dozen tales here given, three by each of i 
slim quum of more than Sarat | the sisters, represent the best kind of Bengali Orate "odi 


tory, “The Ugly Bride." 
n the eee eae z pontaneity, an and Mie "Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus., writes in. “Stri 
ady novela. IAS barma"; 
| jt, and the pathos is They are born story-tellers who have the gift f 
Wim. wu delicate bite of irony. M 1 makin id if adl 
g us identify ourselves with a character in each 
ound f ie n hour with Tarasundari and the story and by the accurate description of details of 
d.class carriage is worth a score | environment or character drawing cause us to live i Ide mn 
al prodi ba I tored romances. tale. The writing and.style is strikingly good, 
DEL Yinund Candler, in, the Nation and the Athenaeum. | the pleasure of refinement and of mastery of craft... 


DUE a 
js discov! a own | practised 1 


quarter of & 


Mr. J. D. Anderson, a leading - 
spend M on eui literature, diu) highly of the The Guardian writes : . 
day ellos of these gifted sisters... is-a touch- | |. «e These-half a dozen stories are delicate pom 
-day cal nnd pathetic tale, and “The dd Dress" is | which should fascinate Indian readers also, whi 
they have enraptured. foreign readers; “ssie -They are a 


. Infomy a quaint mur 


; R, Scatcherd in-the Asiatic Review. 
eat, Prise aire im says: The Tribune writes: - 


(FORIBÉ...The works have substantial literary merits... Inasmuch as all Art is sug; gesti 
? i V6, 
Ni E Ui URDU The Letter” are perhaps | oan safely see that xe of ban ? js a vital- and 
PO RENE book. ^Tt glows and: glitters on.every 
UTES, pMinchester Guardian” gays : page “ws... Bengal, it -seems, 


rediens iH ss Most- lively in -manner modem In tone, 
: i humour and the energy of the narrators, in pape id NW. M: Thackeray during the last t 


nging bii one feels the rush of the new spirit... 
under f m Literary Supplement" of London says : “Bombay Chronicle -88y8 : : 
j sig ds cae pictures of-Bengali life, written Humour, MA and- pathos “have all TA very 


hters of the inde : gerip- 

: lí pendent and- eritical-. effectively -utilized -to good purpose and the descrip- 

onsale ^ TEN! Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, were-|-tions of “ite in Bengal “ATO wonderfully life-like and 
ength by us on | November 13; 1919, “colourful: : Prime ae 


E A BOOK by- Dr. IT "SUNDERLAND Ax 
elution and Religion _ 


pcs 
hara: 
Ree UL Deme of = -| Evolution md. true Roligin i. 
ebook is t ought to be an-eye-Openep tö peop ee 
" glory of ¢ ally “of” ch iy | "phe book has a general intereat” too 
God-in-s far- more _ effective readers “will find a fne “collection -of DS 
poorer of- the ‘orthodox. ‘data - presented ‘beautifully snd login 
; ay 5, religion -has mythology | ES MEUS , min 
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The NEW KEEPSAKE 


West End Patent Everbright Steel ... Rs. 45 
Rolled-Gold, 10 Years Quality he Rs, 54 
9-ct. Solid Gold svi Ex Rs. 87 
18-ct. Solid. Gold =. en E Rs. 140 


Both fitted with the finest anti-magnetic Keyless ee ies ee 
Lever movements of 15 Jewels into dust and damp- The NEW. SILLIDAR: 
proof cases of handsome modern design. Nickel Case with Everbriett ~ 
Steel Back 


Send, for FREE ‘illustrated . Catalogue. Radin ialsy and ‘Hands, m 
either model - - ses on 


WEST END WATCH cole 


= : | CALCUTTA, 


There are 15, 00, 00,000 Hindi-speaking people i in Indi : 


" & : á ve 
VISHAL BHARAT is the best medium E p 
-to feach tliis vast multitude. - a s 


ADVERTISE IN VISHAL BHARAT BECAUSE — 


Jt is very TU among ladies- and “Teaches ~ inside tfe Zi ees in 3 
homes where: English papers «annot ; z , 


Hs Special Numbers a are. S wie diilatod ani I very- E 


Kan į Goltection, Haridwar? = 
$ . 11202, 
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=a E NEW INVENTION í 
E s Pc Se TEACHING 


er GEOM ET RY- 

A = (BOOKS i TO IV.) - oe ey 

VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SETS. E 

1 | tee A> NEW: CONCEPTION: A 

-4AN No EVER CONTEMPLATED BEFORE, 

a^ i bo IN-INDIA BUT EVEN IN THE CONTINENT. - ce 
1 Spoken of and appreciated by Head Masters € Ur Mace 

E. Schools in Bengal and. Other Prov COS. c n 
| Bast lka PRIOR nist AND OTHER INFORMATIONS em APPLICATION. 
UD) 3 oy Street, Calcutta. - n 
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The enormous increase of business of the Society is proof enough of public confidence, 4 A 
rores: Paths 


"NEW BUSINESS (OVER) ` 


POLIOIES IN FORCE yi a 16 34 
. LIFE FUND Fi a 2 96 
TOTAL ee » gs 1 36 
CLAIMS PAID 2: 


PREMIUM INCOME 


HINDUSTHAN CO- o.OPEgATM 


INSURANCE Soci’ LTD. 


BONUS 


Per Thousand Per. Year 
‘On Endowment Assce. Rs. 18 


BONUS 


Per Thousand: Per. Year: d 
On Whole Life Assce.. Re D 


| Head Office : HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. - =f 

i Branches: BOMBAY, MADRAS, DELHI, LAHORE, LUCKNOW, NAGPUR, PATNA and DACCA, | 
Offices: ALL OVER INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAYA, SINGAPORE, PENANG, BR. E. AFRICA]. Es 
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GLOSSY- € 
LOVELY ... 


DELIGHTFULLY SCENTED. 
COOLING & REFRESHING. 


Rs. i 
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€ DECARBONISATION: 
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74°/, Dividend for the year, 1939. 
Paid-up Capital nearing Rs. 9,25,000. 


f 

ie 
| |. Head Office CALCUTTA f Phone :—Cal. 3253 B ling) 
4 i 

| 


DEPOSIT . (as on the 31st December, 1939) Rs. 1,26,95,565-85 | 
CASH & GOVT. SECURITIES, Erc. („n — ») Rs, 45485 16.85, 
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Phere) CALCUTTA CIRCLE. BENGAL CIRCLE. BIHAR CIRCLE. ASSAM CIRCLE. NORTH INDIA CING 


Calcutta Dacca Gauhati ; a. d 

Shambazar Ms mensingl Patna Shillong : s i 

Harrison Rd, Chittagong Jamshedpir Dhubri ucknoy 

Ee aopanipore Noakhali Sakhi S Tepi Delhi ; En 
ygunge aumubani E 3 m 

Howrah Baksirhat Ohaibasa Nowgong ; New Delhi) 


Mr. K. N. DALAL—Managing Director. 
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: - 1 Personal Power, and 
Td: 9. The art of 
3. The art. of 

pinine and retain- 
ni mo Pennine and alluring secrets 


these subjects. Start practising 
j nd enjoy life to the full. 
jae eey sere OT walks of life. Send fo 

iling secrets to-day and see a miracie 
pen i your life. The cost of tuition of 
Fach art originally priced at Rs. 5/- each is now 
duced to Re. J/- each for a limited period. 
mly. V.-P.P. charges extra. For enquiries, 
nlease enclose As. 2 stamps. Course of the 
dove 3 arts Rs. 2/8/- only postage extra. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Bhawanipur,- Calcutta,- 15. 
( Copyright strictly. reserved.) : 
THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
: (BRAHMA SUTRA.) ; 
By Summan MAZONDAR, Mea: 


, Tevised and enlarged with a new intro- 


lon, based on the j 
adim commentary of Ni : 
Hi of illustrious ry of Nimbarkacharya ; 


L ; Samkara, - in: cases of difference, | 


*parately noted, 
took eom 


Tord ani 3 
faa Ste: explanatory quotations. and an uñ- 


me ee position. im most clear and 

ene spoken -of by-:-the- eminent 
vert; DIR, Barne : ith, . 

i : Deon, Hogkis W eit, Keith, Jacoby, 


Ronaldshay «(at pr 


; Ohant. Mah 
as by | ^re Th 

y the Press, “The Modern’ Review”, 

Mare The Vedanta Kesar, 

öst era © Statesman”, eto. nee 


id iy, ne 0d. vaeful fo beginners, - 
ao, pri, pee pa pper, excellent getup, D 
T * before, postage extra. 
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prises original Sutras, “their word for |- 


e tai. Winternita, Thomai CO 

» S. Radhakrishnan, Rabindranath | 
> esent Marquis of ees 

[mida Nagy m eemar Sastri, Mahamahopadhyayas |. Mc. 

| tjavidehi M abhusan "and. Gopinath Kaviraj, |- An 

a raj ‘Santa Das Babaji and |- 


oundation 


Prof. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A. 
Unfolds the panorama of Indian Culture down 


the ages. It is a brilliant and comprebensive : 


record of India’s contribution to world oivilisation. 
No lover of Indian. Culture should be without 
copy. Price Rs. 15. : 


Dr. JWALA PRASAD, M.A., Ph.D. 
It represents the first systematic attempt to 
determine the origin and development of epistemo- 


logical thought in Indian Philosophy on the basis; 


of the original Sanskrit texts, and to provide in 


one place, an account of the views, on the subject |. 

im “philosophers of .the various schools so 88] i 
to show their relations to one another in the f- © | 
branch of study. f | 5 
“Price Rs. 15. — za 


of t 
-history of- this : particular 


IN ES ee 


< . _ CProfusely illustrated) — 
Prof. B. C. BHATTACHARYA, MA. 


-À pioneer book on the subject of images of | - 
3 tailed 


Godse and: Goddesses of Jainism. A. de 


account of the Philosophy and. ritualism. Tt is a 
every religious Jaina | 
and scholars of ancient History. - Price Re. 13. 


mine of information: for 


5 < A source book by =o < 
Drs. B. DATTA & A. SINGH, M.Sc. 


History or Hinpu Mathematics | 


` Vol TL—History of Algebra. Brice Re. 75. 
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A a AED a eE IUE by e usd TP mw i 
` 2 SWAMI SIVANANDA SARASWATI — 


CREA IVE INDIA | 
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< Vol : I—Numara! Notauor 5 oe ha O 
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Are you interested in sexual science ? Do |Home 1 IE 
il [you want anything regarding sexual science ? WI' 
ii | If-so, then please write to us. We ‘have con- p E 
| ‘nections swith ‘the experts of this science in PICE & 6 PICE PER DRAM 
ihe west and shall try our best to meet your | 
Į wishes. Get our big free illustrated catalogue Pre-War Rates :. No increase in pris] 
sand increase your knowledge. 


SEXUAL SCIENCE BUREAU BOOKS: 


1 (Rega) (Estd. 1921), Sole Agency, (EC) | External Homoeopathic: Media 
j kali ,18 , Le "e. 5 
No. 66, Anarkali, Post Box.188, Lahore cines & First Aid . . Re m m | 
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S€ á ğa Ss 9$ Re 


reputed silk, cotton and woollen cloths 


Homoeopathic Herald— E 
Journal . Annual Rs,.9/- Du WES 
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ECONOMIC PHARMACY, 84 CLIVE Sr, CAL. 
THE CENTRAL BANK or INDIA, LTD. 


For SECURITY, SAFEW| E 
Established 1911 
E Artus i g Ap af bpo anonsi] and SERVICE - 
(gg Capital 2 a m A 3,50,00,000 o x BANK WITH. 
A P Libye of i Shareholders 5 


eserve and other 
| Deposits as at 31 421939. 
Investments. 


on. competitive. rates. Terms liberal. 
Samples: free. à; 
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- LUDHIANA (7A) 
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: Hea 
Branches inal 
"Foreign busin: 


_ Banki TFS “offered to. suit ? 
ng- "requirements: S „everybody s 


n your Current Deposit, Fixed Deposit and Savi 
um ortant features to bo- noted Ae Our “Ri a um) 
E Insurance Policies Rao Modal Brame 
Five and "Ten Tolag Gold Bars, 8 Years Cash Certi 
[eo earning 23 per cent. is compat interosti Administra- 


^. tion of Trusts and. nS 
& TRUSTEE CO. UD 2 " TRAL BANK ENS | 


| SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT for Jewellery, Documents, 
b> "etc, with a locker under your control. - 
=- Yearly ze Rs--12 only. 


: PALCHI tA BRANCHES: U 
Office 100 E 10. Tie day Street 
rke ranch — nasa; 
" Branch :—71, Cr. 7 a 


Street. ` 
r Branch "s Corowallis se 


“OTHER Y YEAR [. PIONEER x 
$93 
PROGRESS _ 


rWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT | ne d PS a : | | 


ENDING 3ist DECEMBER 1939 


i Total Annua Income 
Exceeds 
[4 Total Assets Exceed ..- 


. Rs. 27,92,000 
Rs. 1,27,80,000 


Total Business In Force - 


.. Rs. 4,50,00,000 


| Exceeds 
: ony & Total Claims Paid 

: Exceed .. Rs. 31,86,000 
Prac * Expense Ratio 24°72% 
E ou) The only sound. & dependable Life Office 
Bee for those considering Life. Pane. " 
[onthi as a profession. 


For particulars write to 


-ati WESTERN INDIA LIFE 


0 Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Head Office: Satara -City. 


Messrs, DAS, ROY & CO., Chief Agents,- — 
21, Old Court House Street, Caleta E 


ETY] .. BANISH YOUR 
DRINKING WATER 
TROUBLES . 


PREMIER IN. -T940 
| HARMON IUMS 


g^ a you can rely on 


| Dwarkin’ S E "Gramola" 
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"Better. omat ials' He Imago edt ro- 
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Arseno-Typhoid 


- Very attractive terms to sdenters and agents: d 
= for our descriptive price lists and Jeanie 


Really Cures 


FILARIA 


Which dreadful disease is considered by 
many as incurable. A trial will convince. 


MALORA | 


A Sovereign remedy for 


MALARIA 


And other kinds of fever. | 


-Lactolan | 
Bacteria-free milk product of the day. - || 


It is very efficacious in infections, largely 
used in Hospitals. t E 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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A» Li. ioticag ty ASA GIO 
Taster English 
this easy Way 


make sure 


endeavour the outstanding 
who speak and write with 
arity. and force. They mav be known as silent - 
men but when they musf talk they can do sof 
Their words then bite like chisels into the brains 
atother people and their will is carried ouf. 


WHY MOST PERSONS MAKE MISTAKES 


I: every field of 
‘men are those 


What is the reason. so many persons are 
deficient in the use of English and find their 
careers: stunted in - consequence ? It was 
discovered by Sherwin Cody's scientific tests. 
‘Most persons. do nof wrife and speak good English 


simply because fhey never formed the habif of - 


doing so, 


WHAT SHERWIN CODY HAS DONE 


The f oa 

Ga of any habit comes only: from 

a ccs Shakespeare, you may be 
taks Section rules. No one who writes and 

M.Ifds us s thinks of rules when he is doing 

though that Saly found in -teaching English 

wens of ua ng methods are adopted.. By 
elmingly prove 


{ : 
Mame more tn i that Mr. Cody's pupils have. 


THE sp 3 : ; 
E. "A CORRECTING METHOD AND . 
PRSONAL SERVICE — 


basi 
h hab sie Prin ; ntes 3 
Big, ele of Mro Meth ; 
ip Ormi: eC : 
lins fluently b yone EE acr te x ed 
lys Put hy «const , -to write and 


ect, OW ls one to pus nS the correct - 


ie. . 
rg’? Uni Ody : cas 3 
Ying AU. sensibla C S problem in a 


arefully and? 
Structors, id. 


: tipi apu D 


now in each case what request does not obligate me in any Way. 


SHERWIN CODY 7 
WHAT STUDENTS SAY—GREAT BENEFITS 


" A RAIS states :—“The Course is the key for = 


wrifing correct, concise, appropriate and force- 
ful English. I was for a period of seven years 
at the Aitchison Chief’s College, Lahore, under 
the. tuition of European Professors and for 
about the same period in England yet I am glad 


to have studied your Course.” 


A MINISTER writes :—“Your Course has been 
of great help to me in both writing and speaking. 
I have learnt more from this Course in less than 
a year than in all my previous schooling, and all 


- the books that I have read on the subject.” 


~ FREE—BOOK ON ENGLISH 


Those who are interested can find a detailed 
description in a fascinating little book “How 


< You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day” Unquestionably it tells . you fhe most 


interesting story about education in English 


-that has ever been written. lf you are efficient 
in speech it will give. you. greater confidence; 


if you are deficient surely you want to know it. 


Write to-day. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 
; "Alipore. Road, Delhi 2. E 


- Please send me your FREE booklet “How You ean 


Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Dee 


two annas in stamps: for 


postage: 
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Manufacturer of Pure & Genuine Ayurvedic Medicines 4 1 fp 


| Branches E Ayurvedic 


hi AES 
! - All over India 


i wal * 


Treatment and | nno 
Demedies" and : 
Agencies 
All over the 
World 


Adfyakfa:—Dr. JOGES CHANDRA GHOSE, ars, Ayurved-Sastci, nos. (London), ¥.c.s. ( 1 
Formerly Professor of Chemistry, Bhagalpue Coli 3 


ioo. All Ayurvedic Medicines are prepared with pure and genuiue ingredients under personal s supii 
| m e vision of the Adhyakha. Sastric methods are’ strictly observed. .On. receipt of “details. abou 
E. the nature and symptoms of diseases selections of remedies are made with great care ail 
prescriptions are sent free, Diseases of all types are pope cured by genuine meii £ 
well-preseribed, ? : 
MAKARADHWAJA—Pare with Gold. Excellent Brain Tonic and: for esi. uso 


eure all sorts of diseases intermixed with different medical vehicles. Rs; 4 Bet puc 
week and Anna 1 one for a chart of vehicles (enupans) ? : 


SARIBADI SARSA (Reg d. )—A^ wonderful infallible medicine. fs Sete E í 
virtues are manifold. Modi is our life. Germs of any. disease cannot attack.a perso DU 


_ his blood is quite pure and fresh. As, 12 per phial.. Rs. 2. for: 3. phials together. = y 
PURE CHYAVANP RAS—For. Cough, Cold, Asthma,- Phthisis, General vicine 


- it works marvellously. ~ It is a tonic food. Rs. 8. - per. Seer. .—- 


ABALA BANDHAB J OG (Reg d.)—Never-failing Lm DUE [s i 


It removes all uterine troubles, RS 2 for 16- doses and Rs. 5 for. 50 doses. 


SUKRA SANJIBAN. (Regd. )—The observancé- of Pur T. which 
E hs of every Indian is long forgotten and the result is- that the Indians have 2 no 
physical-wrecks, For youthful energy, Strength. and health itis a great -boon. -Rs 


MRITA '"SANJIBANI (Regd. )— This: ideal^ unice. "To 


= ‘breakdown, convalescence. after lone sufferin: d.d 
ee administered to every female after Asics Rs. py Z 


ARSA BATI (Regd =A boon for the hopeless ca 
x immediately stops bleeding and removes nodules iduall 
ARBAJWARA BATI (Regd.) — Tio well- 

roni, Re. 1 for 16 pills j id s te lL gp E. Ma s 


[mu 


TT Tm 


Digitiz 


our world- renowned 

ae as 2 cure you completely 

tt Gira the specific gravity, 
e from sugar and albumen 
ates tie l hole system. Very easy 
le from the first dose. Price one 

s Re. 1-13. Postage, ete: 
egui free. Wanted 


li Detailed. ` 
E ig everywhere. P 
and | oud RESEARCH LABORATORY: (M. R) hy 


DACCA. (Bengal) 


o. | 
o ae : ae B 
| HANETHE | 
<a: LATEST 
NEM a WE 
Se | "e ea 
a. CALCUTTA OPTICAL C Cl 
= THE PREMIER.OPTICIAN/ 
abot oo 4S, /AMHERTT STREET, CALCUTTA 
re ani z ; 3 
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Tu 


Se ee Itl 


ALT HELP OF THE me 
ENBRODERED qu 


Being the translation’ of the Tow 
E KATHAR MATH 
TEE in exquisite ` i 

. Müglish verse - : pot ge a 
WEM MILFORD _ EE LIFE OF THRILL. 
—— ; eee SUCCESS, BIG PAY. 


- RADIO Is “ALIVE & GROWING. 


E affords ever increasing 'oppor- 
i Doa et. vsutcenfut careers 7 


n. Svo. nm 
_ thea el, Re, asc 


Lin Sia i T Üo Pied. 
e edition, printed: ‘on dde 

Der, and ‘bound in hand-. 
Spun clot. Rs, Ale eee 


> ELECTRICA) IN 
D AREE, Ea Re ee 


RADIO. FLECTRIC INSTITUTE 


: CAMINGTON CHAMBERS, BOMBAY 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGanga 


Rt : 

\ : BE A DOCTOR EARN Rs. 500 PER MONTH 
By qualifying from a Government registered institu- | By taking up the agency for champion 
ton as a Doctor. Vaidya, Hakim. etc. or learning the bossing machines to print name & address, m d.-g 
preparations of Soap, "Phenyle, Hair oil, Snow, Inks, | companies seals on paper, cards, leather. Shoe 
Syrups, Rubber stamps, tailoring by post, or getting wood, tin, ete. for ever by pressing the’ toy 
registered your medicines. shops, ete. by Govt. į At one stroke a beautiful printing jis don han 
through us in Easy terms & nominal fees, prospectus | to print on paper @ Rs. 5/-. e ee vi 
free from The Principal :—The International Institute, telegraphy at home @ As. 10. Write to Azad lel 1 
(ipyernment Regd.) Dent. No. ? 4, AN garh U P Reed. Gavt Contractors. po No. 14, Aligarh, AUS 3 


WR 
ee OXFORD FAMPHLETS == | 


WORLD AFFAIRS — 32m 


AN ATLAS OF THE WAR 


Fifteen maps and fifteen pages of explanatory text with econo- . 
mic statistics, covering pre-war Europe, as it is today, and m 


America. Clear, concise and accurate. 
of all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


PRESS 


Cures Primary, Secondat 
poisonous sores, ulcerated. sores, black a 
on the face, glandular swelling, scurvy a 
blood and skin diseases, and i8 a: ‘marvel 
remedy for impoverished: blood, ners Ft 
debility, premature decay or want of strengi 
and energy and the fearful complaints; 
one who has used it will not deny the fact 


“Amrita Sarsa" (with gold) is the best blood Purifier and a charm that infuses fresh vigour into the: syne 
The mixture is pleasant to taste and is free from any injurious ingredient. Tt is perfectly harmless 
its action and is equally efficacious to the healthy and the diseased. -Prices 1 phial Re. 1,37 


Rs. 2-8, Per dozen phials Rs. 9. Postage: As. 8.- Re. 1-1-0 and Rs, 2-13-0 respectively. — 


Kurl o enanath Sen Gupta Kabiratna. perie 


Estamos 1023 


86, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 


SOUNDEST INVESTMENT OF FUND . 
UP TO DATE PLANS. AE NT 


"Paying Bonus from the First Valuation. ee 

Bonus deciared in the Third Valuation’ made in 1937. 

CN WHOLE LIFE POLICY Rs. 17/-Ņ PER THO! 
ON ENDOWMENT. POLICY. Ps-1A/- i: PER 


se— BENGAL DRUG & CHEMIC Wo 


ERFU MED - 


TIL OIL, COCOANU . 
136, BENARES "ROAD SRI 


Digitized by Arya niet Foundation Chennai and eGangotri _ ~- s 
E a FER LACT WO TTETIL TIL TTE TILTITOS 


UR HOLIDAYS — REAL & LIVELY — 


Our Show-Rooms &- Get the Finest Selection of. 


» EE _. MUSICAL 


P A : Re INSTRUMENTS 

/ $ M Bina Organ Harmoniums, 
Sitars, - Violins, Esrajs, 
Flutes, Banjos, Radios, 
. Gramophones of . all 
makes and models and 
all other musical instru- 
ments. .— 


Our. Standard of Quality and 
Prices will suit you. 


M. L. SHAW, LD. 
.C. C. SAHA, LD. 


5/1, 170, Dharamtolla Street, 
and 45, Moti Sil Street, - 

CALCUTTA. - — 

PTO TE LT 


7 ees 


DTTC TTC TT TEILT TTI i LUE DCE CAU LLL nba LIT 


"il 


PUI ITE TITLES TLETET A AA Dt ULT TILIL TI ULT Mr 


‘(A DIVINE TALISMAN ) 


Wear our Talisman for sound health, weatth, family 
happiness, peace of mind, improvement 


litigation, etc, and to be relieved . of 
magical operations and such evil effects. 


E 7e Doshas ae gives them es health. 
One "Jayavasikarani" Rs. 2-8. V.P.P. As. 
V. K. ET oss cHaRiAn, 

Hanuman Jothisha Ashramam, Tiruttani, S. India. 


Get A: GREE BOOKLET 


showing specimen of attractive 
calendars and agency terms. No 
matter where you are. You can 
earn Rs. 50 monthly easily in 
commission without any investment 
orrisk. A huge selection of benuti- 
ful Cinema Actresses, National, 
E! Historical, Religious and Love 
- Pictures. English, American and 
ju. Scenes and Beauties. Write for full 
particulars to :— 


ORIENTAL CALENDAR MFG. CO. 
Affiliated to: AMERICAN PICTURES CORPORATION. 
Sec. (50) -Post Box No. 11422, CALCUTTA, 
TA Eso 3 2 S 


Perfzet Sigl aht 


Restored by Sellers Regd. : Lotus 
Genuine "Lotus. Honey,’ the ‘safest, surest, 


and most high praised. natures cure for Eye- 
diseases, 


eG ee 


free. 
Street, 


Frank Ross & Co., Ltd., Calcutta : 


_ KING & CO, 


H OMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


B HARRISON- Roap,. AND 45, NWauasurr 
AN: Sezzr, CALCUTTA, ~ 


0. N. dora & Sons—i9, Lindsay 


$ = of America are stocked. Rates—ordinary 
` | mother tinctures B as. per dr, 1 12th Í 


JAYA VASIKARANI | 
in profession, succéss in examinations, |. 


This relieves: children from Balarishta | 


Brand 1 


Cures: even -Cataract. Bewar t 
IMITATION, Insist. on -SELLERS.- euis | 


0-12 ` 


Only purest medicines from: Borricke- and | 


Head Office: 
11-1, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 


Branch : 233, Fraser Street, RANGO i Relres 
FREE FREE 


Sample Medicine for LEUCODERMA 1000 | 

Packets "NS Thousands cured; you also ge 

rid of it. aste not money. Try aude gea WI i 

itis. V. P. eharge As. D only. | 
LEPROSY 


and: other skin diseases, patches over body: 
lessness with-other terrible symptoms, de feri 
‘of fingers and after effects "of internal = 
cured radically. Particulars to 


Kaviraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, (Govt. Regi 
VAIDYA SASTRI VACHASPATI, 1 

No. 4, Haroganj Road, P.O. Salkia, 

Salkia Lepra House. Dt. Howrah. 


Branch 49C, Harrison Road., ~ Calcutta, Ben 


“FOOTBALLS 


eK Manufactured - g ug it 


NUS 
ro. 


ar 


COOLS THE BRAIN 
- GROWS LOVELY. LOCKS} 
PREVENTS PREMATURE CREYNESS.- 
Makes fhe hair soff & glossy ; 


- HIMKALYAN "WORKS. 
CALCUTTA _ ! 


GOLDEN 
ad SANDAL WO OD 
m == EXOUISITE. TOILET SOAP= 


M 
ade by a Special. process “wath special: 1 3 E ol of 


best white sandalwood. E 


Wi d Soap | ys 
Ith Unique. ao 
and Odour 


ONE CHEMICAL È 


ENSURE YOUR HEALT 
WHILE YOU CAN 


Rad My NEW prospectus book - ‘PERFECT 
PHYSIQUE’ Horo achy illustrated with the latest 
“photographs. of My pupil and myself. Price 4 As. 
Overseas 6d..B.P.0.) x 
The book on SURYA NAMASKAR fully illustrated. 

Price 6 As. (Overseas 9d. B.P.O.). 

My. latest big book ‘PHYSIQUE and FIGURE’ 

with beautiful Ie of great Athlets of the world, and 

MY METHOD of training with DUMB BELLS. 
Price Rs. 2-14 including postage (overseas 5. sh.) 


Send M.O..or LP.O., or B.P.O., V.P's mot sent. 
K. V. IYER, D. Ph. E., Bangalore City, (India) 
A 


AMRUTANJAN 


( Regd.) 


IS A PURELY INDIAN PREPARATION 
COMPOSED OF RARE ORIENTAL DRUGS. 


AMRUTANJAN 
Is absolutely. pure and non-poisonous. 
It cures all ACHES and PAINS- 
It heals and curas Head-ache, Cuts, Bruises, - 
Scratches, Inflammation, Rheumatism, Lumbago,- 


Stiff-loints, Sprains, Neuralgia, Tooth-ache, 
Swellings, Cough, Cold and many others, - 


Obtainable from all Progressive Stores. - 
"AMRUTANJAN LIMITED, — . 

. 132/1, Harrison Road, Caleutta. . - 

— Tel Phone B. B. 2053, = — ; 


-and misc. costs, Tabore b 


e x $ 
x Gram. AMEPAAR DO Rin, Gurukul Kan; 


D.N.MUKERUWI. MLA, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


Startling Predictions vit. Horosi 


YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE . 


Would you like to &now witnout Pi 
Stars indicate for you, some of your past ere, 
your strong and weak points, ete ? Here is youn se | 
to teat FREE. the ski of-Pundit Tabore, Indi! ^g. 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the BüO eq 
to useful purposes has built Up am i : 
enviable reputation? The Bourg 


an 
riends,- 


Stamps 
elieves 1m 
work for which he receives any iz 


-j of satisfacti 


any cost qns A 


MONEY-EARNING BOOKS 
ERFUMES, ESSENCES AND MANUFACTURE OF SOAP 
nD! AN P HAIR OILS. The-book will greatly help you with various processes of . 
: dy with the possibility of perfumery . panar, -both cold . and hot. It elaborately deals in 
jr deals elaborat y f materials; principles of manufac- | laundry soaps, Toilet soap, Textile and Dyers Soap, Floating 
E. ‘Jassification © Soaps, Soap Powder, Medicated Soap, or other Soaps of 
igh horal oils, Coren i fate every kind, Over 200. pages. -- Price Re. 1/8/-. 
5 a and toi COTTON DYEING & PRINTING © 

Process: of dyeing- and printing ‘cotton and cotton: goods 
will be found-in minute detail in ít. : Indigenous and modern 
methods are both treated. Chemicals of all variety, colours 
and dyestuf will also be found printed there. : a 
CP Price Re. 1/8/5 

HOME INDUSTRIES 
Many- practical. ideas for the Manufacture of Bakery, 
Biscuit, Cakes, Vinegar, Fruit Juices, Vermilion, Shellac, Lac. 


of flowers, essential oils, essences, 
hair oils, face cream, 


ther with many Price Re. Vi. i 
N TOBACCO AND I : 
INDIA REPARATIONS 


d recipes for smoking preparations 
“pi Surti, Zarda, Dokta, 


Hoth T d'in this book with an exhaustive glossary 
es. ‘Possibilities of the industry is also 
f Cigar and Biri is included. 


ioe w, aromat 
d taral alta, et toge! 
| mow 


described. Manufacture o Price Re. 1/8/- Bangle, Catechu, Fite Works will-be found in the e E 
3 pos À Price Re. 1/8/-. - 

, || INDEPENDENT CAREERS FOR THE PROSPECTIVE INDUSTRIES 
- Discusses Manufacture of Boot Polishes—Manufacture of 4 


Do not hang on the office for service. Devote yourself 
tp industry. The book will reveal to’ you the ways and 
means by which you will have plenty of earning occupa- 
tions. Price Re. 1/8/-. 

INDIAN PICKLES, CHUTNEYS AN 
MORABBAS : 

You can manufacture every one of them at your home 
md catty a business in your marker. The book contains 
deails’ of- ingredients, spices used, preserving medium, curing - 
agènt, methods of preservation, marketing possibility together“ 
with-80 well tried recipes. + Price Re. 1/8/-. 
MANUFACTURE OF INK 


Depilatories-—Tambul. Bilas—Hair. Dyes-—Dental Prepara- 
tions—Toiler Preparations—Cements and Glass; Rubber, etc. 
—Metal Polish—Incense Sticks—Crayons—Medical Prepara- 
tions etc. : : Price Re. 1/87 = 
DENTAL PREPARATIONS - ; 
A comprehensive guide for those who: intend" to take-up 
the manufacture of tooth powders, tooth’ pastes, tooth creams, 
mouth washes; medicinal preparations: for the teeth; ete, "The 
“modern methods of m laien have been- incorporated in. — 
the book |. de ; "Price He; 1/8/-. 
"'MIEK & MILK PRODUCTS — 
- There is a wide feld of possibility in India in the 
The-information “contained in it is very plain, valuable,- |. manufacture of. milk -products like. ghee, butter, casein, ~ $ 
hort and; reliable. All «processes for. the manufacture of: | evaporated. milk, etc: Complete information on manufacturing à 
ie ink, different colours, foüntain pen ink, marking ink; | all sorts of milk products including malted milk andi milk, 
ue stamp ink, metal ‘stamping ink, drawing ink, luminous: | sugar is given in the treatise; A mine of solid information. 2 
Fn for glass, leather. marking etc. are given. in | WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS. -. © Price Re. 1/8/- 
Fe ate Price Re. 1/8/.|  . MANUFACTURE OF SYRUP — - 
ee GETABLE OIL INDUSTRY | - 
|. Yérious pack ‘comprising a detailed “description -of the 
erptessi i seeds in India and the up-to-date methods of.| 
o meh oil from them; ‘The: Scientific and 
Bip any oes Of refining the oils for industrial and edible 
Me the m d modes: of "bleaching and “deodorising. the 
hate etn: method -of making butter substitute from. 
ANUFACIO. "= - Price Re, 1/8/-. |- 
quis LURE OF DISINFECTANTS 
ND ANTISEPTICS. Ree 


The Book ae M. N. MITTER M.sc m 


CREER 
td T 
Uns S6 » 
6 SATION an 
i : £ S 5 ma A P S 
Sa ot are’ abundant. k iana nee «c deg is lendshi 


for 


The 1940 Edition of 


INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK 
‘AND DIRECTORY 


Thoroughly Revised & Enlarged 


An All-India Marketing Information 
Bureau on Your Desk. A practical book 
for your daily personal use—pages cramm- 
ed with ten-thousand-and-one business and 
marketing points, details that you are 
always wanting in your everyday work, 
and with, the up-to-date on-the-spot 
Traders’ Lists of nearly 25,000 live 
"Traders, - that you have never before 
fbeen able to find that you need just now 


more than ever. 


Price Rs. 8/- only, Postage Re. 1/2 extra. 


(1) TRADE DIRECTORY 
OF JAPAN 


:(2) TRADE DIRECTORY 
OF BURMA & CEYLON 


UP-TO-DATE AND COMPREHENSIVE TRADE 

DIRECTORY OF INESTIMABLE USE TO THOSE 

$ WHO WANT TO HAVE TRADE CONNECTIONS 

/$0R TO EXTEND BUSINESS RELATIONS WITH 
; ` THE COUNTRIES NOTED 


Chief Features of the Directory. 


: (1) A broad survey of the economic tr. ade and 
"industrial situation in the country with statistical 
ceount of industrial production, imports and 
exports with special bearing to India, 


(2) List of Trade Associations 


(3) An exhaustive list of importers, exporters 
E manufacturers arranged according to the com- 
dities of trade in an alphabetical order. 


COONAN IPSIS ferret DTD GLLIL IEG a Gem PINON MENG Seago ne 


- gives details of every phase of the: pusiness 


‘concurrent with these forms of Insuran 


' to do with the bu 
‘Accident Insurance 


OTHER INDUSTRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sugar in India Ru E 
Complete Tailoring a zA Rs 
Guide to Marine, Fire & Accident AG 

Insurance P n. 
Safety Matches & Their Manufacture RES 
Wide World English Correspondence _. Bs. 
Indian Perfumes, Essences & Hair Oils Re 
Indian Pickles, Chutneys & s ES Re, 
Manufacture of Syrup, 4th, Ed. -RE 
Manufacture of Ink 4th. Ed. ^ ` 
Indian Tobacco & Its Preparations 


Home Industries BU 1] 
Manufacture of Rubber Goods E til 
Mechanical Industries E -. Re 
Independent Careers for the Young 2 Rs, 
Cotton Dyeing & Printing .— -- Rs, 
Utilisation of-Common Products ^ .. Re. A 
Manufacture of Soap. 4th. Ed. -. Re i 
Prospective Industries s -. Re 
Disinfectants and Antiseptics -.. Re 
The Vegetable Oil Industry -. Re 
Dental Preparations -- Re 
Chemical Industries of India -- Re 
Pharmaceutical Preparations -. Re 
Manufacture of Confectionery -- Re 
Milk & Milk Products E -. Re 
Manufacture of Batteries `- Sm Rer 
Preparation of Crops for the Market -- Re, 
Practical Metal Casting nies -- Re 
Clerk's Manual, 3rd. Ed. _- -. Re 1? 
How To Do Business 2nd. Ed. Re 
GUIDE TO MARINE, FIRE & 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


By Prof. J. C. MITRA, E.S.8. (Lond), MRE 


A book complete in about 300. pages () 
8 p.) being a text book for students and. 
having any thing to do with the above insurm 
It combines the result of long researches 0 
author into the science of the above W 
economies of their Principle and Practic 


the intricacies of the sujects are lucidly €) 
and made easy even for those who are nO 
in these branches of Insurance. E 
It is the only book on the subjects in d 
embodying all forms of Insurance in 9 © a j 
volume, and while meeting the requireme 
the'students preparing for their degree er 
tions, it will make the general’ ‘readers the 


supply them all information abo 
history, types and development. 

Various notes and rulings of 
been included in the text and for 
reference an-exhaustive index has 


jut, ther! 


[) 


- the book. In brief every reauiremen! 


has been anticipated and- necessa 
to it for his benefit. An e. ha 


invaluable, being ¢ 


| ; e AH! IT'S 

UNBEARABLE | | go VE — [GONE ! 

HEADACHE 7. J Y : THANKS TO |: 
Hop E - SARIDON ! 


Phone: B. B. 3281 
Address: 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


——Tigitized by Arya amaj Foundation Chennai a d Ganc nus d. 
; nd eGangotri Single Copy As 3 


Annual Subseriptio 
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Pia 
FRONTISPIECE—THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS (in colours) Sarada Charan Ui 


NOTES (illust.) 
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In these sentences the Viceroy speaks of 
His Majesty’s Government’s and Great Britain’s 
responsibilities and obligations. The respon- - 
sibilities are for “the peace and welfare of 
India.” 

Freedom from internal disturbances and 
security from external aggression are implied 
in peace. For more than a quarter of a century 
communal dissensions and conflicts have been 
more frequent than ever before. As to distur- 
bances, can it be said that either British India ~ 
or the Indian States are everywhere free from 
disorders ? We need not mention flagrant ins- 
tances of disorders in both. Some areas may 
be said to have been and still to be im a state 
of chronic insecurity. They can cease to 
so if the people be made responsible for thei 
own security and defence. : NE 

Regarding security from external aggre 
sion, ean it be said that from the time tha 
sceptre of India passed into the hands of 
Britain her aim and her endeavour have 
so to develop the country's military s 
as to enable it to repell foreign invasi 
own unaided strength? Can it b 
now that the British Goyernm 


to surpass or even 
eastern or western po 
the adequate a 
reversina! 


re th 
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more numerous trained pilots to overpower or 
even match those of her possible invaders ? It 
is true these cannot be brought into being in a 
day. But where are even the adequate begin- 
nings? British generals and others have often 
said that India must take charge of her own 
defence, and that is true. For Britain would not 
be able to spare any of her fighters for India’s 
defence in case some powerful nations attacked 
both Britain and India. The fate of British 
Somaliland ought to be a lesson. In order that 
India may be able to defend herself she requires 
the freedom to do all that is necessary for the 
purpose. 

The welfare of India implies material pros- 
perity of her people, national health and 
mental enlightenment. Among the peoples of 
tlie world under civilized rule the Indian masses 
‘are the poorest and among them there is greater 
unemployment, in spite of their country’s vast 
resources, their native intelligence, their sobriety 
and their power of patient industry. 

So much for material wealth. 

As for health, the vital statistics of all the 
various countries of the world under civilized 
government show that India has the highest 
rate of mortality, which again is a proof of the 
phenomenal poverty of her masses. 

As regards enlightenment, India holds the 
record for illiteracy among the countries of the 
world under civilized government. 

And all this though the country has been 
under the rule of Great Britain for more than 
a century and a half. 

It is found that wherever people are 
wealthier, healthier and more educated and 
enlightened than the masses in India, they are 
so because they are self-ruling. Some nations 
are able to spend fabulous amounts for defence 
because self-rule has made them rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

_ For all the reasons stated above, it is Great 
Britain’s greatest obligation and responsibility 
in India to allow her people to be free and 
self-ruling, instead of indulging in endless 
talk of " His Majesty's Government's " respon- 
sibilities. 

The Viceroy has said that His Majesty's 
Government “ could not contemplate the transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of gcvern- 


- ment whose authority is directly denied by large 


and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
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politically most powerful organized el 
India’s national life not merely in word "T 
direct action. But that Government NS | 
that reason relinquished that authority Th um 
no representative of that system of E ere pia V 
can logically and consistently argue that be dp 
some elements in India’s national life e P 
deny in advance the authority of Indi qum 
sed National Government, therefore poy, i 
responsibility cannot be transferred to 
Government. 

The Viceroy added that “His Ma 
Government could not be parties to the coen 
of such elements into submission to 
Government.” But should power and mui. 
bility be transferred to a National Govern. objecti 
Her Majesty’s Government would have nel E 
the responsibility nor the power to coerce a p. n 
body in India. If coercion were necessary E y ik 
the case of any elements in India’s nations!) ee se 
her National Government would be quite d ir hia i 
to coerce them into submission. But, as rusted 
been pointed out in the Congress Wow E 
Committee’s resolution on the Viceroy' tints is to 
ration, Dominions. 
“ that although the Congress has never thought in tf Tere in fay 
of coercing any minority, much less asking the Doin revise 


Government to do so, the demand for a setllene D 
the constitution through a Constituent Assembly 0! Doy e 
has been represented as 0 Emmion 


elected representatives 


and the issue of minorities has been made into #4 ‘ne even 
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gret this, they do not feel that they should any lo 

because of these differences, PoP. the hers 
the Governor-General's Council, and the establishment 
of a body. which will more closely associate Indian 
public opinion with the conduct of the war by the Cen- 
tral Government. They have authorised me accordingly 
to invite a certain number of representative Indians to 
join my Executive Councils. They have authorised 
me further to establish a War Advisory Council which 
would meet at regular intervals, and which would con- 
tain representatives of the Indian States, and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole.” 


In an earlier passage of the declaration deep 
concern has been expressed that unity of national 
purpose should.be achieved in India as early as 
possible. And it-has been said in the passage 
quoted above that “unfortunately "(!) some 
measure of agreement between the major parties 
in the provinces was not reached. The differences 
created or aggravated by the laws and other 
measures of the British Government would cease 
to exist with the disappearance of those measures. 
But whilst no attempt is made to do away with 
those laws and other measure, it is said to be 
unfortunate that agreement has not been 
reached ! 

The mention of the name of the Hindu 
Mahasabha along with that of the Muslim 
League appears to have tickled the vanity of 
some Hindu Mahasabha members. Probably | 
they cannot guess that the Hindu Mahasabha \ 
may have been given this slight recognition for 
a reason similar to that which has led the 
Government to extend their full patronage to 
the Muslim League in preference to other 
numerically stronger Muslim organizations, 
namely, that like the Muslim League the. Hindu 
Mahasabha may be utilized to minimize the 
importance of the Congress. 

The Governor-General's Executive Council 
is to be expanded .perhaps by His Excellency 
selecting some men belonging to some communi 
ties to become its additional members, and 
perhaps the number taken from each community 
would not be proportionate to its numerical 
strength. These nominees could not be consi: - 
dered the representatives of. their communities. 
Still their inclusion in the Executive Council 
would have had some constitutional importance 
if the Executive Council or at least its additional 
members had been made responsible to the 
Central Legislature. But that is not to be. 

In order to assess the constitutional value 
of the War Advisory Council it should be reme 
bered that it is to be merely a consultative bod 
That it would include representatives: of t 
does not mean that the io 


them; it, means th 


princes or of the chamber of princes will be 
there. ‘ 

; It is stated that His Majesty’s Government 
deeply regret that the “earlier differences, 
whatever that may mean, “remain unbridged. 

But it is not stated what His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have actually done to construct a bridge 
between or to obliterate at least those differences 
which owe their origin to Government action. 
| That in spite of these differences remaining 
unbridged some action is going to be taken is in 
| | the Government’s own interests. 


Full Weight to be Given to Minority 


Views 
The Viceroy’s declaration proceeds : 


The conversations which have taken place and the 

| resolutions of the bodies, which I have just mentioned, 
| make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 

f quarters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s 

1 Government for the constitutional future of India, and 

| that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 

| minorities, whether politieal or religious, is sufficient- 

M ly safeguarded in relation to any constitutional change 
| by the assurance already given. There are two main 


points whieh have emerged. On those two points His 
Mnjestys Government now desire me to make their 
position clear, 
* The first is as to the position of the minorities in 
relation to any future constitutional scheme. It has 
already been made clear that my declaration of Jast 

October does not exclude examination of any part either 
of the Act of 1985 or of the policy and plans on which 
it is based. His Majesty’s Government’s concern that 
full weight should be given to the views of the minori- 
ties in any revision has also been brought out. That 
remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. 

. „The religious, cultural, linguistic and other 
similar rights of minorities should certainly be 
fully safe-guarded, and the Congress has all 
along been for such safeguarding. But according 

to what principle of political science, justice or 
equity are the views of minorities alone to be 
given that full weight which is not to be given 
to the views of the majority ? Why should any 
minority be allowed to have a stranglehold on 
_ the freedom movement? Is it an original sin 
. ora crime to be the majority of a nation? Are 
the majority of a nation outlaws ? 
s And who are the minorities, pray ? If the 
. Muslim community be a minority, which it is, 
hy are the views of the Muslim League alone 
be taken into consideration, ignoring the 
ence of other numerically stronger and in- 
al Muslim organizations? The answer is 
ous. Unlike the Muslim League, they are 
nalists and support the Congress demand 
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f veto on all proposals which go aeainsi 
political and econctite” DIRE ava 
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therefore, only those communities or Sectig 


communities stand a chance of being treat, , Dor 
minorities who favour the continuance of Bi Ue arliame 
domination. Otherwise there could be no gy 


why the views of the Hindu minorities i Be 
Panjab, Sind and N.-W. F. Province should i 
be given full weight. uj 

The Viceroy says: 

“Tt has already been made clear that my 
tion of last October does not exclude examin 
any part either of the Act of 1985 or of the p 
plans on which it is based.” wen 

Opponents of the Communal Decision ame 
which the Act of 1935 is based should not bil rit b 
any superstructure of hope on this observii p debate c 
of His Excellency. Nor should the Ij; pinion c 
advocates of legally unobstructed industrial im an Ac 
commercial development of India by Indah, practica 
expect from it that the chapter on Discrinaii that 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 wiltlDminion € 
omitted or substantially amended in EOS uus a 
their patriotic views. sho practic 


A Pron 
Another “ Round Table Conference" ? Jide princ 


jo 
dedi of Parliamne 
ation d the Britis 
olicy efmises M 


wealth is engaged in a struggle 
one in which fundamental, constitutional c 
decisively resolved. But His Majesty's Goverm@ | nents and 


authorise me to declare that they will most reat ies” of 
sfactory 
Teptesents 


and; they will lend every aid in their power to 
decisions on all relevant matters to the una 
Meanwhile they will welcome and promote In" 
possible every sincere and practical s 15 
taken by representative Indians themselves 
basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on Ce aH] 
the post-war representative body should Ph ES 
üt 


P : rrive at its ( 
methods by which it should arrive d outlines Og) 
that for | 


stituted and, strengthened in the manner 
ed and with the help of the War Ady se ine 
parties, communities and interests will C pution 
operate in making a notable Indian comme Ke. 
victory of the world cause which 1$ 4 on s of 
over, they hope that in this process new pave the 
and understanding will emerge and the free and 
towards the attainment by India of us which m 
partnership in the British Commonweatti sperti“ 
the proclaimed: and accepted goal of the 
and of the British Parliament —A. 4- kcal 
Tt is quite true that at this oe iG a 
no elaborate parliamentary legis is practi 
to the future constitution of In ious Km 
But as war time legislation of Van ogg 
been undertaken and carried ibus 2. 
* a Sut : ractic 
dup RS dhas PT 
dn Layi 


japsent now laying 


sint 
] j 
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. six months or one year at the 
atus will be given to India 
As such Status has 
ould be no difficulty 
tion to the promise. 
n he promise 

t has been st 
tient voice, in both houses 
the ultimate authority 
to speak of 


wD, 
rely, W2 
y aug Plamen, 
ination de ihe DT itish co 
policy slypises made by y 
Priven by the Sovereign 
“a liament against its judgment. 
iit be said, as was said in the course of 
sert jedebgte on the Government of India Bill, that 
> Tndef pinion Status cannot be defined and there- 
ial fiean Act promising Dominion Status would 
iali practically unmeaning, then it may also be 
ihat the recent and previous hopes of 
5 willt Dminion Status held out to India by British 
sponse l imen and functionaries of various ranks are 
[io practically unsubstantial. 
|. ÀPromise to set up a body representative 
lithe principal elements in India's national life 
mained in the Viceroy’s declaration. It is 
ih: presumed that the Government will decide 
E the principal elements and will 
"| Roma he ^ "esentati » 
ovem rs and will peace abies oe these ele- 
xt THAN thes” of er of " representa- 
| Dm cach element. This cannot be 
wh E ; apent and their 
erase with ee t be so chosen that, as 
Merenees, it sont ER MUR Round abi 
Hie at any agreed co impossible for them to 
bremment did” not conclusions. The British 
Mons of ey ot give effect to the recom- 
lnterates,” p en the Aga Khan and other 


India À a framed their own Government 


even if the “ representative ” 
m the Viceroy’s declaration 
at the reed proposals, there is no 

1 the war 7 will be given effect to, seeing 
Will fee] abs TE over the British Govern- 
Varieties. utely unconstrained to dis- 

teady given ot Indian opinion. But we 
y's declarati More time and space to the 
conclusion Was perhaps necessary. 
aken p D that “ sincere and practi- 

s Sasis of m representative " Indians 
he Bata’ agreement ” will be 
Indiane Government. But the 
erity a representative character 


Bvermeng | ability of the steps 


t any ag 


ji; eeches on India 
J 2) 

oY 8 last month's ce 
Selaration guard 


ee 


s 


has been used. The speeches on Indian affairs 
in general and the Viceroy’s declaration in parti- 
cular which Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, delivered at the Opera House at Blackpool 
and in the House of Commons repeated many 
of the Viceroy’s views word for word and were 
fine literary efforts. But fine words butter no 
parsnips. 

It is not necessary to comment in great 
detail on Mr. Amery’s speeches. We will notice 
a few points in them. They contain reiterations 
of bureaucratic half-truths whose real character 
has been repeatedly exposed but which British 
imperialists will use as their stock in trade until 
India wins freedom. More than two decades 
ago we wrote with regard to fitness for self-rule : 
“There are two kinds of fitness: the fitness to 
have and exercise a right, and the fitness to win 
it. The first kind of fitness can be proved by 
facts and arguments. This we have done. The 
second kind can be proved only by the logic 
of achievement,” that is, by winning self-rule. 
All the arguments and pseudo-arguments brought 
forward by British imperialists against Indian 
self-rule have been met. But they can argue still 
and will go on arguing. It is the Indian nation- 
alists’ misfortune that they have to bring forward 
counter-arguments. But while doing so, they 
must remember that they can silence their 
opponents only by the logic of achievement. 

In his Blackpool speech Mr. Amery paid a 
tribute to India’s civilization, which we 
appreciate. i 

With regard to 
observed : 


“This English freedom of ours, we have never 
thought of it as a monopoly to be secured for ourselves — 
at the expense of others. We have sought to spread 
it wherever our adventurous people have wandered | j 
afeld and wherever British influence has extended. It — 
has been the life-blood of our Empire, securiny T 
unfailing allegiance across the wide-world spaces. 
verting conquest into free and equal partnership.” 


“this English freedom” he - 


to India. 97. HOM 
His promise of Dominion Status is con 
in the following words : 

We have repeatedly. declared our resolve tha 
shall attain to the same freedom, to the same iw 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth as the 
Dominions or, for that matter, as this coun 
There is no greater freedom, no 
in the world today. 


A similar description of _ 
has been given in his House o Cc 
Is the status of the . 


isis D. 


s 
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The effect of the promise of Dominion 
Status is spoiled by the following qualifying 
words : 


We have in these last few days given further 
earnest of our intentions by making it clear that, subject 
to due provision for those special obligations and res- 
ponsibilities which our long connection with India has 
imposed on us, we wish to see India, like other Domi- 
nions, framing her own Constitution in her own way 
and in harmony with her own political, social and eco- 
nomie conception. 


The effect of the promise of Dominion 
Status is further spoiled, if not entirely nullified, 
by the following passage in Mr. Amery's speech 
in the House of Commons : 


As the late Lord Balfour pointed out in his re- 
markable exposition of the nature of British Common- 
wealth relations in the constitutional report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926—" the principles of equality 
and similarity appropriate to status do not universally 
extend to function,” and he instanced in particular the 
functions of defence and foreign policy. It is in respect 
of these, for example, that the position of India both 
in virtue of her historie military organization and of 
her geographieal position differs from that of the 
Dominions, but the difference that arises from these 
and similar obligations is one of degree and not of kind. 
For, in the case of every Dominion there has always 
been some measure of adjustment, formal or informal, 
io British obligations. 


It is Lord Morley's fur-coat argument in 
another form ! 

. In his Blackpool speech Mr. Amery had 
said that “India shall attain to the same free- 
dom, to the same full and free partnership in 
the Commonwealth as the other Dominions or, 
for that matter, as this country herself.” A 
subtle distinction has been drawn between 
status and function. But if a country, e.g. 
Britain, be self-controlled as regards all func- 
tions, including those relating to defence and 
foreign policy, and if another country, e.g., 


' India, cannot function independently as regards 


her defence and foreign policy, is it not absurd 
to suggest that when India shall have attained 
to her special brand of Dominion Status. her 
freedom will be the same as that of “this 
country (Britain) herself" and that India will 
have the “same full and equal partnership in 
he British Commonwealth” “as this country 
ritain) herself,” or that there will not then 
any “higher status" in the world than 
dia's ? 
- The second sentence in Mr. Amery's House 
of Commons speech is : die 
) keep one's balance steadily along a knife-edge 
m the high Alps is a much easier task than thread- 
vay without stumbling or offence through the 


ic ; 2 B S E ; q' 
 pitfall-strewn maze of the Rie nt Ban Bit didit RRR + i aueh a Indians ar 


The “intricate pitfall-strewn M 
present Indian situation ” is to not A itt tf 
the creation of British statecraft. © afe 

In the course of his eulogy on the Go 
ment of India Act of 1935 Mr. Amery obse Qn 

“So far as the provincial part of the |; Ks 
cerned, i4 presently came into operation a aan spit 
being worked successfully in four: ous of ih à very 
provinces.” (Italics ours—Ep., M. R). ^c dar, AMC) 


3 Fy India’s 
Astounding truth ! at In 
How successfully the administra | tis es 

Judy HMMM Strations | ue ilk 


these Provinces is being conducted the Hil" 
of the N.-W. F. Province, Sind, Bengal and die 
Panjab know to their cost. ] 
Mr. Amery paid a well-deserved tribuli 
2 j iq 
the Congress and its leaders : |f 
The Congress leaders are men inspired by an atl les. of v 
national patriotism. They have built up a rem ul EA ‘any I 
organization, by far the most efficient political mia or an 
in India, of which they are jusily proud. They be} tta thrill o 
striven to make that organization national and q He Rabind 
embracing. If only they had succeeded, if the Cong tnoured in 
could, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, for alli to is the u 
main elements in India's national life then ho | rie tho 
advanced their demands our problem would havel&ssly claim 
in many respects far easier than it is today. I} i, India c 
true that they are numerically the largestsingle pe it ilis Islan 
in British India. But their claim in virtue of thst i bore of fre 
to speak for India is utterly denied by very impot 5 
elements in India’s complex national life. It 3n 1 
Mr. Amery admits that the Cont ie Mr, 
leaders have striven to make that orgamza 
national and all-embracing and .if they 
succeeded “our problem would have * 
easier....." Had he been both well-infom 
and fearlessly impartial he would have é 
compelled to add that the British Go M n 
not only did not help the Congress dd 
make the Congress national and all er : 
but that they have been actually ur I 
patronizing its opponents and thwarühe | y 
endeavour. "m | 
Referring to the Muslims Mr. Amo] 
expressed the opinion that 
. "In religion and social outlook, in a 
tion and culture the difference between * jf not 
Hindu fellow-countrymen goes as deep aS 
than any similar difference in Europe. 


jew of H 
Y cio 


is of b 
Gintegrat 
We w 


historic 


This is a highly exaggerated 
Muslim differences, born of a al rent 
unconscious desire to exploit these di a 
a political purpose. Many enlighto ect 
Mussalmans have exposed the ime? it 
this view. Mr. Amery himself has d ob 
borne witness against this view à 
in a later passage of the same spee“ 

“There is the fact that India CAP 
ancient civilization and of a long m 
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Biot inst their being place 
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could himself perceive and point 
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ig fundamental unity : 


he differ 


hese differences in mind 
tion for India's constitu- 
the moment süll un- 
them as unbridgeable. 
ll the fact that India 
d a»d distinctive region of the world. 
hat India can boast of an ancient 
a Jong history common to all its 
all Indians are equally proud. Is 
ho is not proud to be ealled an 
community who has not 
llow countryman of a man 
Tagore whom Oxford has just 
ique a manner ? Underlying them 
t merely of administration but of 
iration which we here can 
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finding a solu 
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may bee any å 
| Tsin or any: Indian or any 
j ha thrill of pride to be a fe 
land de Rabindranath 
1e Cong hmewed in so un 
for alli} wo is the unity no 
mn ho dis thought and aspi 

4 lly daim to. have contributed to. India’s national 
Vit, India cannot be unitary in the sense that we are 
itis Island but she can still be a unity-India's future 
of freedom has room for many mansions. 


"o 
b. EUM last sentence of the extract given 
orte Pali POLY expressed indirect approval 
je Pakistan proposal, he was guilty of pro- 
CM adapting a sacred utterance of Jesus 
als of mue ihe a scheme ,which contains 
egration Kop discord and national 
WD. nd disruption. 
Rage in Ae pease by referrmg to one other 
“it. Amery’s speech : 
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» Whereas the. English, 
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the. Boers and the French speak different 
languages. , 

British imperialists have been making 
much of the fact that in India some sections 
of Muslims and some other “elements of 
national life” deny the authority and repre- 
sentative character of the Congress. But these 
minorities have, in fact, received encouragement 
if not also instigation, from British sources in 
their attitude. And may it be asked, if before 
granting self-rule to Canada, South Africa 
Australia, etc., Britain inquired whether the 
native races there admitted or denied the 
authority and representative character of the 
European settlers in their midst ? 


Congress Resolution on Viceroy's 
Statement 


At W ardha on the, 22nd August last the 
Congress Working Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution on the Viceroy’s latest 
statement and the report of the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons explaining it: 

“The Working Committee have read the statement 
issued by the Viceroy on the authority of the British 
Government on the 8th of August and the report of 
the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons explaining the Viceroy’s statement. 
They note with deep regret that the British Govern- 
ment have rejected, the friendly offer and practical sug- 
he Poona resolution of the AI. 


gestion contained in tl 
C. C. of 28th July framed for a solution of the deadlock 
ational Congress to with- 


and to enable the Indian N [ 
draw its non-co-operation and secure in the recent crisis 
the patriotic co-operation of all-the people of. India in - 
the governance of India and the organisation. of national 


defence. 


Must Attain Status of Free and Independent j 


tained i 
of the British Go 
natural right of 
rate the untenab 
herself in à dominan 
of the higher functions 

«These claims render false and empty even their 
own promise to recognise India at an early date as 
free and equal unit within the British Commo 
Such claims and recent events and developments 
world have confirmed the Committee’s convictio 
India cannot function within the orbit of an i 
power and must attain the status of & free and inde 
dent nation. This does not prevent close 
with other countries within a comity of free n: 
the peace and progress of the world. oe 
Blow to Willingness to. Compromise and Adj 

VNDE of Claims 

“The Working Committee are of 
the assertion contained in the state 
vale kengi &allacti Hanugepent that 
with power and responsibili 


complete n 
le claim that Britai 
t position in Ind 
of the state. 
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Tepresentatives of the people of India and that, there- 
p» fore the present autocratic and irresponsible system of 
Government must continue so long as any group of 
people or the Princes, as distinguished from the people 
of the States, or perhaps even foreign vested interests, 
raise objections to any constitution framed by the elec- 
ted representatives of the people of India, is a direct 
encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife and amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness 
to compromise and adjustment of claims, 


Congress Never Thought of Coercing any Minority 


“The Committee regret that although the Congress 
has never thought in terms of coercing any minority, 
much less of asking the British Government io do so, 
ihe demand for a settlement of the constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly of duly elected representatives 
| has been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
| minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier 
ti to India’s progress. 

“The Congress has proposed that minority rights 
should be amply protected by agreement with elected 
representatives of the minorities concerned. The 
Working Committee, therefore, cannot but conclude 
that the attitude and assertions contained, in these state- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government con- 
| . firm the prevailing feeling that the British authority 
| has been continually operating so as to create, maintain 
and aggravate differences in India’s national life, 
| “The Working Committee note with astonishment 

that the demand for the constitution of a provisional 

Government composed of persons commanding the con- 

fidence of the various elected groups in the present 
` Central Legislature formed under the 1919 Constitution 
\ of India has been described by the Secretary of State 

for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitu- 
tional issue and prejudge it in favour of the majority 
and against the minorities. 

Statement and Speech are Against Democracy 


“The Working Committee are of the opinion that 


together and carry 


individuals as oppose the wishes of fake Taps 
people of India an e majority of the 


the Provinces, 
work towards 
e of India to 


pte the British. Government by means of pub- 
ings and otherwise, ‘as also through their elected 
ves in the provincial legislatures."—4. P. & 


intention of the British Government 

indicated in the Viceroy’s statement. 
Secretary of State's. explanation th 
there has been no response on the 
Government to the Congress reques 


ref, 

part 
G mittee 

b eg O 


in the Poona resolution of the A-I, c Sp nd 
24th July last, the Congress could not’ p Te 
tently with its position, ‘co-operate B m and 


With dp igo 


Government. sim 
Mr. M. S. Aney, leader of the cu 
Nationalist party, is reported to have expe tee A 
the view that, “ even if no good was to ef 
out of the Viceroy’s statement. it woul 
harmful not to respond to it,” and nm 
political party which had tke solid baskin 
the majority of the nation, if represented oi 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, was bouif 
exert some influence which might prove bil 
cial to the country even if it be only toal 

extent." 
That may be true. 
But how can a party pledged to fightif 
the complete freedom of the country co-opet}"tn, 
with the British Government in the hoped 
exerting “some influence " “ 


same government for winning full freedom & 
not go together. The Congress cannot gwe 
the struggle for freedom. It must ch 
between crumbs and combat. It has right) 
chosen the latter. | 


Congress and the Present: Political 
Situation 


The Congress Working Comte | 
issued the following resolution to the p 4 

“The decision of the British Government r e 
their will on India in opposition to the i opsegu i 
majority of the people and regardless 9 E 
has produced a situation of the utmost E he Ba" 
jection of the Congress proposals is proo to hold T" 
Government's determination to continue 
by the sword. 


scien 
89 a 


1 ti Tag 
| 


ARRESTS OF WORKERS 


ave 

“In order to compass this end, they h Co 
endeavouring to undermine the strength o ublic 
by picking up and arresting hundreds of pa m 
including the best workers of the Cong" ular 5 
Defence of India Act which has no pOP" 


whatever. 


n k 
« N STRUGGLE 
IMPOSING. A a embar? 
for then x 
mpos 
tion ^ 
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toiling millions of India 
D a of submerged humanity. 
o 


1 C, C. MEETING 
5 HOM of the situation, the Work- 
ue E cided to convene a meeting of 
BNE “Committee on Sunday, Septem- 
D E Committee call upon all the 
Working carry on their activities with 
e i oe E to explain the Congress 
With gig vigour 87 A developments to the public. Satya- 
sion 92 NR must see that those who have pes 
Conn! womit in terms of this pledge and carry on the 
exe and other activities of the Congress. 
S tO 


D) S 

3g view © 
ey af mittee 

coni e Cidia 

v CE. The 

ot, [OS MES 


WARDHA, Aug. 13. 
ing retired from participation in Congress 
have refrained from expressing opinion on the 
Vieeregal pronouncement. But pressure from 
in England and fellow-workers here demands 
|susc from. me. 
The Viceregal pronouncement is deeply distressing. 
7 nias the gulf between India, as represented by the 
ght pres, and England. Thinking India outside the 
e oily gs too has not welcomed the pronouncement. 
3 qd Seretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does 
0 Emon, Neither the pronouncement takes 
Eg e smouldering discontent. My own fear is 


dom. dual is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim 
t gv Justice, if she fails to be just to India. 
t eh “ise I5 too deep to yield to any make-believe 


ws Tipi]. IHearled Measures.—A, P. 


Lr Oliver 

| à RA Lodge, F.R.S., the famous 
: a died on the 22nd August last. 
‘the time of his death. 


= was Profes, : 
om RA Physics at the Liverpool Uni- 
08: reside a Ramford Medalist of Royal 
-1000; oan of the Physical Society of 
1904 an, M of the Society of Psychical 
m 32; President of the British 
Medalist of the Royal 
nee READ 1919; 
» OL birmingham, 1900-1919; 
ke M EE UT Engineers, 
ese; ior Dispelling Fog; promi- 
mity or Science arn B profound Rh s the 

R id Religion. 

es 190 Man and the Universe, 
nd Physics 9; Raymond or Life and 
; An Autob? 1930; Advancing Science 
lography, 1931; My Philo- 
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Excellency is able to satisfy Mr. Savarkar on four 
points, namely, ~ 

(1) Time Limit for Dominion Status, 

(2) Pakistan Scheme, i 

(3) Communal question and 

(4) Vieeroy's Council, 
was expressed by the Committee of the U. P. Hindu 
Sangathan Committee held here during the week-end 
under: the Presidentship of Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava. 

The conditions precedent to the acceptance of the 
offer state that the Dominion Status should be granted, 
within a reasonable time after the war. 

The two-nation theory of the Muslim League should 
not be countenanced and the Pakistan Scheme not 
tolerated. 

Congress should not be recognised as competent to 
talk on behalf of Hindus, and the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone is entitled to represent Hindus, and 
finally : 

The number of nominees of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League to be appointed to the expand- 
ed Executive Council of the Governor-General should 
be in proportion to the numerical strength of the two 
communities.—A. P. : 


U. P. Hindus’ Four Conditions 


The kind of Dominion Status, foreshadowed 
in the speech of the Secretary of State for India 
explaining the Viceroy’s statement, is not worth 
much. So, if the Hindus insist on having 
Dominion Status within a fixed period, it must 
be Dominion Status like that enjoyed by Canada, 
for example. 

No Indian nationalist, to whatever commu- — 
nity he may belong, can accept the false and 
untenable two-nation theory. 

All Hindus, whether nationalist or not, 
and all Indian nationalists, whatever their - 
religious persuasion, must condemn and reject 
the Pakistan scheme. 

The Congress is no doubt not competent 
to speak for Hindus as Hindus, but it is com- - 
petent to speak for its Hindu members and 
sympathisers. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha  - 
is undoubtedly the biggest and most represen- —— 
tative Hindu organization. : CER 

The last condition is very important. - 
Every member of the Hindu Mahasabha : at 
all true nationalists should insist on its fulfi 
ment. i he 
Dominion Status of the kind enjoy 
example, by Canada or Hire or Sout E 
is undoubtedly valuable and would be 
having, though, for reasons explained in t 
Review more than once, it cannot be our 
goal. The final goal is complete 
such, for example, as the Un 
America or Japan possesses. Tt 
for us to reach the goal of co 
dence if we had D 

o 


rot in. 


E O om 
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As the Congress represents all communities 
so far as they are component parts of _ the 
Indian nation as a whole, it is certainly entitled 
to speak for the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Christians, and other communities $0 far as 
the national rights (and duties) of these com- 
munities as parts of the nation are concerned. 
It is the duty of the Congress to sce that the 
members of all communities have equal civic 
and political rights and are treated as equal 
citizens by the State. The Congress has no 
right to accept on behalf of the members ol 
any community any lower rights, privileges or 
status than those of the members of any other 
community. If it thinks it has such a right and 
acts on such a belief, as it appears to have done 
in nominally neither accepting nor rejecting 
but in reality accepting the so-called Commu- 
nal “ Award,” it arrogates to itself a function 


- which’ does not properly belong to it. The 


Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress Nationalist 
party have acted rightly in condemning the 
Congress attitude in this matter. It is the 
right and the duty of the Hindu Mahasabha 
io protect and safeguard the rights and 
interests of the Hindus in matters pertaining 
to their religion, their social institutions and 
customs and their culture and take all neces- 
siy steps for the removal of their grievances 
in all matters, including those of a political 
character. Muslim and other communal orga- 
nizations have similar rights and duties in 
relation to their respective communities. But 
these rights and duties of all communal orga- 
nizations and their exercise and performance 
of the same cannot deprive the Congress, which 
is India’s most powerful, if not the sole national 
non-communal or all-communal organization, 
of the right to work for the protection and 
safeguarding of the interests and rights and 
the removal of the grievances of all communi- 


' ties and their members regarded as Indian 


nationals. 

i : quon 

So long as India's constitution rests on a 
communal basis, as it does at present, thc 


^ Hindu Mahasabha will be quite within its 


just rights to insist on a just proportional nu- 
mercial representation of the Hindus in the 


. Central Executive Council, in the Central 


Legislature, in Provincial Cabinets and Legis- 
latures, and in all local bodies. But the constitu- 
on cannot be allowed to rest permanently on a 
mmunal basis-—in fact, it ought never to have 


been placed on such a basis. It ought to have 


democratic basis, and the sooner it has such 
y the better. When it has such a basis, 
fittest must be, 
representatives 


the, nation’s funclions..4 tative  Khaksar } 
ARR hin, BGK Rangel EONSction uidyawdrative à 


re, m thc support o 
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Provinees and in all local bodies ; 
of community, creed and case, ' 


C. W. C. on Government Ordinance 
on. Volunteer Organizations 


On the 23rd August last the Cooks 
Working Committee concluded jis m Tl 
session at Wardha after passing the d ik 
resolution on the Governor-Genera]'s oris 
regarding private volunteer organization: 

“The Working Committee have consid 

d ELE " ere 
recent Ordinance of the Governor-General real Fin 
volunteers. The Committee are not in sd, 
understand the real purpose underlying this Qj; 
and consider ii as too widely and vaguely wong 
liable to abuse in its application. The timed 
its promulgation and the terms thereof are s] This tel 
lend some justification to the interpretation that k aren 
been issued to prevent and hamper the nomi; ee 
ties of Congress volunteers.” -dn appe 

“The Working Committee fully agree that pli lie suff 
armies organised for furthering political or compel! be se 
objectives by intimidation or force are objets Society 
and should not be premitted but there is noah — 
between such private armies and the training hy... 
exercise and otherwise of volunteers for peat ional | 
tional service. Congress resolutions and intel News 
issued in respect of iis volunteers make it der b 
these volunteers are organised for the constructie j, The Nat 
vities of the Congress for promoting commun ang war 
mony, for preserving order at times of metr p G 
ferences dnd the like, for teaching discipline antl j 
physieal standards of fitness for service of the pit 

“Such volunteers are pledged to non-violan 
they were never iniended nor are they expecte | ; 
to enforce by intimidation or otherwise the E Sic 
NS * "es s. They GP] 
views of the Congress on others. Yard W 
mistaken by dress or otherwise for the milita ig e 


? 


police. jl 
“The Working Committee irust that the Uy j 
was not intended and will not be misuse pes] for J 
ihe lawful and peaceful work of such B ye hayi 
interfere with their distinctive dress, dri "- I die 


peaceful activities. ; t the 1 
“The Committee, therefore, direct rs b 
activities of the Congress Seva Dal and e 
volunteers should be carried on and that à á 
teers should continue the national service 
are privileged to perform.” —A. P. 
May it not be that the Go 
to ban the Khaksar movemen " a Pd 
displease the Muslims or at let 
section of the Muslim commun! Vaiss 
ing at the same time that the KO i 
in the Panjab could not be tolera ian 
order to create in the public Fo ‘ 
sion of its impartiality it has bo should 
volunteer organizations? Bu upro" 
cereals and useless weeds all be 
The real character of the - 
ment has been shown in an- 
June number, in which extrac 


fell 
ment 
vel n 


f the writer's views: — 
z 
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rers [rom Floods 


edented floods in the 
t of Balasore in 


he fajkt 
J d 
l's oriin B : 
ows : EP "— 
Sahu Servindia, Poona D. D. 
ji ] families rendered homeless. 


ions fl 
zonsideng | 
E 5 qa 
ine thowsanc SRM Pty 
| people in extremely pitiable condition. 


ral rel 

thi ss AUT gain 

IS Ung pend rising a ). : x 

ly wi] I" eie Speaker, Orissa. ” 

is tells of the situation of the flood- 

narea in the district of Balasore. — 

appeal has been made to the publie to 

tle sufferers there. All help for the cause 
Wi be sent to the “Secretary, Servants of 
nsociely, Poona, 4.” 

Is ing He 

ainin, b. Á : 

illnd! Herald? Appears Without 

‘News Headlines 


The National Herald has done right in pub- 

ib war news without headlines, as the 

ine anos overnment in its wisdom ordered it to 
$ 


f er uch headlines for official scrutiny before 
jn-violetap lation, A 


e ib clea | 
nstructliey 
Ommu 
meeting 


i Survey ” 

lave received fr 

: rom the 

ment of the Cor 
3 very usef 


Publicity 
Do hion of Calcutta a 
u pamphlet entitled Basic 
o 

1 eet urvey. In this pamphlet 
hr ihe aa collected with the object of 
dettits in hae eects of different Health 
Tui, T Work with data to study the 
programme. As the 
Ot be isolated from 
i partment -has given 
rovince with a special empha- 
mee Pamphlet is being given 
Hee and authorities of different 

Y aM agencies in the city. 
? to make good use of 


| us eion of Ordinance 
fth Tganizations 


ongress Working Commit- 


e 

te > 

o Scent Ordinance of the 

We ance to volunteers,” and 
UY possible misapprehen- 

"Of India lees. pitit diongein. 
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“although in their opinion a study of the orders them- 
selves, and of ethe Communique of August 6th which 
explained their intention leaves no room for doubt.” 


So they have issued a Communique in the 
course of which they say : 


SNO new Ordinance has been promulgated. The 
Orders were issued under the existing Rules framed 
under the Defence of India Act, as passed by the 
Legislature. The Orders are not directed against any 
particular Association, nor are they intended to inter- 
fere with the lawful activities of any organisation. They 
forbid certain easily recognisable forms of activity, 
namely. drilling of a military nature and the wearing 
of uniforms resembling military or official uniforms. 
In general terms these activities may be described as 
imitalions of military methods. 'These methods are 
followed. by the army and police for a definite object— 
that object is the use or display of disciplined force. 
"Those who imitate military methods must be presumed 
to have similar objects in view. No Government (as 
is recognised by the Congress Working Committee) can 
tolerate the growth of non-official organisations which , 
have. such objects in view. Equally no body of 
persons which has not such objects in view can 
reasonably claim that such methods are neces- 
sary to its existence. This applies with even greater 
force to an organisation which is openly pledged to 
non-violence. Drilling of a military nature and the 
wearing of uniforms resembling military or official uni- 
forms are no longer lawful activities, Any body of 
person, therefore, which desires to keep within the law 
and to lead a peaceful existenee, must discard these 
activities. If it does so, it will not be affected by the 
Orders issued." —4A. P. j 


The objects of the Congress Volunteer 
Organization and of drilling the volunteers have 
been clearly and convincingly stated in general 
terms in the Congress Working Committee's 
resolution. Not being connected with the Con- - 
gress Volunteer Organization or with any other 
private body of volunteers we are not m a © 
position to state any particular object of any . 
of them specifically. But one lawful use and 
object of bodies of private volunteers is not 
inconceivable. The methods which, according to 
the Ordinance, must not be followed by private 
volunteer organizations, “are followed by 
army and the police for a definite object—tha 
object is the use or display of disciplined fore 
It is an admitted and notorious fact that i 
parts of India, for example in Sind and thx 
N.-W. Frontier, “the army and the police" 
have not been able by "the use or dis lay 
disciplined force” to adequately pr ect th 


defence of life, liberty ani 

government cannot protect t 

and properties of a on i 
SEG) "SU : 


x 
fuse Kad 
ihemsel 
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Death of Leon Trotsky 4 

The renowned revolutionary Leon Trotsky 
is dead. His cowardly and brutal murder 
cannot but be condemned and deplored by all 
right-thinking men as highly reprehensible. 


| 
| 
li 
| | Mexico Crry, Aug. 22. 
i 


M. Trotsky died in hospital at 19-35 on Wednesday 
evening, as a sequal to an attack with a hammer by an 
assassin, already reported. 


} 

| Brow From POLITICAL ASSASSIN 

| While in ambulance on his way to hospital, Trotsky 
[ said that the assailant was "either a member of the 

i Ogpu or a fascist.” : d 

n Before losing consciousness in hospital he is quoted 

} as saying, “I am close to death by a blow from political 

Í assassins, Please tell our. friends that I am sure of 
victory of the Fourth International. Go forward.” — 
Reuter. 


Tt is an unpleasant coincidence that a ham- 
mer, which figures in the flag of the Reds the 
world over, was used to bring about the death 
of one of the greatest and most brilliant of them. 


Y Trotsky on Indian Leaders and Masses 


We do not in the least share the opinions 
expressed by M. Trotsky on India’s political 
\ leaders in general or on Mahatma Gandhi and 
: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in particular, as 
| stated in Sjt. Chaman Lal’s interview with that 
" celebrated Russian revolutionary, printed else- 
| | where in this issue. Nor can the certificate given 
h] by him to the Indian masses be considered to 
| possess much value, for he had no direct personal 
| knowledge of them. It is not clear why his 
| belief that he had seen a statement by Mahatma 
[ Gandhi that the latter would fight Hitler made 
| him angry. As he was an enemy of fascists, he 
| would therefore be naturally expected to wel- 
| come any increase in Hitler’s enemies. Perhaps 
| he was more hostile to Britain than to Hitler 
and therefore wanted Gandhiji to fight Britain 
— instead of Hitler ! 


Sri Rajagopalachariar’s “ Sporting 
: Offer 22 


WARDHAGANJ, Aug. 22. 

“Probably the reference is to an interview ave 
the Madras representative of the Daily H E d 
Rajagopalachariar when his attention was drawn 
terview of Lord Strabolgi, Leader of the 
tion in the House of Lords in course of which 
irabolgi) mentions that the suggestion of Mr. 


jon. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, how- 
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ever, refused to be drawn into an 


h f Vor ; achariar’s offer, too, cann 
cl n z T a NR EuN, Omal FRU dharilGallestionntisbiawsr of Hindus. 


P j 
in view of the recent developments Jom M 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, NU 
made ihe following statement to the D 
London : 

“Tn answer to Mr. Amery’s difficulty 
ties, I may make a sporting offer that if 
Government will agree to a provisional Nation h 
ernment being formed at once, I undertake pul Bros 
my colleagues in the Congress to agree to n M E ss 
League being invited to nominate the Prime yf Oe : 
and to let him form a National Govern f mtegoni? 
would consider best. al and aD 

“If there is sincerity in.the difficulty té c soninall 
Majestys Government it should be met jl » lly ac 
offer."—A. P. ; Yu my 

J Tt sl 

The difficulty felt by the British (jf ae not 
ment, as stated by its representatives, is} becoming 
as the different political parties in Indiae yell. - 
agree among themselves and that as q tobe ap] 
minorities object to Congress rule, pi oier of 
power cannot be transferred to Indian} League i 
even to the most powerful of their organi] outside 1 
The Congress is that powerful organimüu| — In 
the Muslim League has been the mosty | tal lead 
rous and persistent among the protege | be defin 
British Government to deny and objec it} — The 
authority of the Congress. Now, if the 1 comm 
gress practically accepted the leadership dy been to 
Muslim League, the British Goven 
difficulty should vanish. Hence, Sri Raj 
achariar's “ sporting offer " may have bee 
to test the sincerity of the British feeling 
above-mentioned difficulty. 


Í 
EC 


"m 
His offer may have been made alo") ^ 
whether Mr, Jinnah really thinks that Wj tian 
two nations in India or the Pakistan piopi Y all 
a mere bid for power somewhere—eit s ole li m 
whole of India or at least over Be PA nd i 


nization like the Congress ¢ : 
least a part of India. Sri Rant 
says to Mr. Jinnah in effect: — vij 
does not want power—does not Want, Ayo 
over you. Take the reins of power .. vai 
hands and choose your colleague sho 
Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Lea or 
expect a fairer and better prope. paji: 
Whatever may have been 7 offe 
chariar's reasons for making € e | 
against anybody making sul pa 
communal ‘appeasement.’ Ma 
once gave a blank cheque to 
munity. It was not accepted 
his part has ever since been Ie ; 


e And 
numbers of Hindus. ay but 


ti 
1 


on 
a 


the Congress is still the mos! 


and national organi- 
. But Congress leaders 
its Hindu sympathisers 


; ware 4^ y x 
s Aug v gst b pr s of its members has been de 
Maj! qiside d the membership of and sympathisers 
aly i easing Dind Mahasabha have been 
|n U hat for good reasons. There 

"88 to sing and that goo. á n 
Hi y] Dues P. been more Hindus outside the 
Ni] We A fold than within it. It 1s bad for the 
tope] (ug poth in principle and in policy to go on 
rine em large bodies of Hindus, who already 
may] PP ntagonized by the Congress poliey of 
pu accepting nor rejecting but 


et by gj rally 
. | should & 
ish Gy] se not mem 


ives, ie]. becoming incre | x 
India el wal If the whole Muslim community has 


at asif lobe appeased, it will not do to make a sporting 
le, pij ler of Prime Ministership to the Muslim 
Indian} League alone, but the vaster body of Muslims 
raanini| outside that league must also be approached. | 
nizatin} In fact, the whole outlook of Indian politi- 
most w} el leaders should change and their stand should 
teges of be definitely democratic and national. 
bject te The present constitution of India rests on 
if the} a communal basis. "This should never have 
been tolerated. It should have been fought 
mm its very inception. It would be 
Eu to its communal character even; 
eee al manner. No Mussalman should 
ncaa i ime minister in an Indian national 
ecause of his being a Mussalman. 


pest 
Mt capabl 
mun e col 


i © communal char : : 
1 mu : character of th stitu- 
in yo ret pui naintained for a fugi m 
es yo]. nta rep; e" National ” Government should 
EL Mnitieg Piesentatives of the principal com- 
a] O «l ciet The portion to their RESORT 
r Font’ be aken largest number of members 

i I 


from the Hind jori 

, u, the majority 
ou, Muslim, the Sikh, the 
repre. T communities should have 
: Sentatives in proportion to 


0 
SA nly so long as the constitution 
asis, and it should have 


faseme 
slim T, 
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by any kind of bribe, direct or indirect, for its 
patron, Britain, can always make a higher bid 
for its allegiance. 


“ Raja Rammohun Roy and Progressive 
Movements in India” 


For some years pas Dr. J. K. Majumdar 
has been working hard with great devotion to 
find out and publish important official and non- 
official. records relating to the life and work of 
Raja Rammohun Roy. His labours have al- 
ready resulted in the publication of two volumes: 
Letters and Documents Relating to the Life of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, and Raja Rammohun 
Roy and the Last Moghuls. In the preparation 
of the first volume he had as his collaborator 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, who con- 
tributed to it a valuable Introductory Memoir. 
These two volumes have received high en- 
-comiums from, among others, the late Mr. C. 
F. Andrews. 

Dr. Majumdar is about to publish. another 
volume, entitled Raja Rammohun Roy and — 
Progressive Movements in India. It is a bulky | 
volume of more than 650 pages of the size of 
The Modern Review. These Movements were 
religious, moral, social, literary, educational, 
political, economic, judicial and of some other 
kinds. With all of them the Raja was closely 
connected and many were initiated by him. 
They brought about the renaissance in India. 17 

‘he volume gives illuminating accounts of the 
movements and contains a selection from official 
and other contemporary records relating thereto. 

The following extracts from Rammohun 
Roy’s refutation of the objections raised by 
the Directors of the Hast India Company to 

the Bill introduced by the President of the 
Indian Board in Parliament for rendering 
Indians eligible to be appointed as Justices o 
the Peace and to sit on Grand Juries as well as | 
Petit Juries, will be found interesting as h 
a bearing on some present-day problems m 
and their causes : 

“Jt lies with every 
preserve a community of feelin 5 e 
among the various classes of its subjects, by 
them all as one great family, without shewin 
dious preference to any particular tribe or 
r and equal encouragement to the we 
under whatever denomination th 


found. But by pursuing a contrary plan, 
f fe n. course be substituted ' 


Government to establi 
g, interest, and ha 


lousy''; 
tion or 


Mate ae 
lic b six 


why | 
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should, on the contrary, pass laws calculated.to stir up 
a spirit of religious intolerance, in a now harmonious 


though mixed community, and to revolt the feelings of 


| 

f 

| 

i affections of the millions of British subjects in India, 
j 

| : 
intel- 


the most numerous classes of it, particularly the 
| ligent among the rising generation," 
| With a few changes these observations might 
be made appropriately, with reference to the so- 
called communal “award” and much of the 
legislation in Bengal. 

“While no such invidious distinction existed between 
MI different religious sects, the natives of India were dis- 
i posed to place confidence in the disposition of the 
| Government to act with justice and impartiality in pro- 
tecting all classes of its’ subjects; they made no com- 
MI plaint on account of their exclusion from political power, 
and they were ever disposed to forget that their rulers 
were foreigners of a different country and religion from 
themselves. This fact however is now painfully obtrud- 
ed on their attention by the daily operation of the laws 
themselves as established by the 7th Geo, IV. Cap. 37, 
8. 3, which has consequently excited more discontent 
among the intelligent part of the natives than even 
their total exclusion from the -exercise of political rights, 
as fully proved by their petitions to Parliament on the 
Subject.'' - 


Anti-Communal * Award” Day 


Pandit Madan Mohun Malaviya and Mr. 
— M. S. Ancy had recommended that the 17th 
0f August should be observed as a day of public 
protest against the so-called Communal 
" Award.” Many very largely attended protest 
meetings were held on that day in Calcutta, 
at which the Communal Decision was con- 
demned and its withdrawal demanded. Similar 
meetings were held in many other towns in 
- Bengal. In Caleutta and in these other towns 
the meetings were attended by Congressmen 
; also. In at least one town, Bankura, the meet- 
| Ing was attended by some prominent Mussalmans 
also, the resolution condemning the so-called 
“award ” being carried unanimously. 
It is a pity that the Anti-Communal 
was not largely observed outside 
Of all the sinister British imperialist 


= 
IB 
S 
© 
@ 


co- 
; i -political matters : 
ilt, if not Impossible, and poisoned m 
national life of India. The Pakistan 
sal is its direct ominous fruit. All its 
fers from it, though Bengal is the worst sufferer 
B gal Hindus have suffered from it so far 
presentation in the Legislature is concerned 
stated thus in The Leader : 


legitimate cause for grie 
ae Benaxli Asinio ndn d 


eration even in non-po 


are allotted to Europeans, Anglo- 


pita lbigmin.250ruk 


the 1 
should be cast for a candidate unless he Operi Ons | 
discarded the Congress formula * neither Me n the al 
ner reject" and pledged himself to work i quired 
the reversal of the so-called “ award,” “i 


V vo 


ü 
: | the Late 
Demand. for Subhas Chandra -Bose’s . E. 


Release ally ag 

In public meetings held in Calcutta Siu | Krishnan: 
Subhas Chandra Bose's immediate release ha} 4s to th 
been repeatedly demanded. The Cale m to B 
Corporation has passed a resolution demanding} ife and 
his immediate release. It is not a matter fo} st an e 
surprise that the resolution was opposed by the} princes, \ 


European members. Followers of the Hint) moal co 
Mahasabha, the Congress and the Muslin} therelati 


League enthusiastically supported the resolution | d the St 
In reply to a question in the Housed) He 
Commons the Secretary of State for India statel | Qusterity: 


some time ago that Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bo | inproved 
had been arrested and imprisoned because W| inde ra 
had said that he would head a movement I) dug 


the demolition or removal of the Holwell Mon 
ment. The Bengal Government has decided W 
remove that monument and the moyen 
against it has been also recalled. There follow 
there cannot now be any honest and consi "il BS bees 
ground for his further detention. By this [p 

do not at all imply that the Beng 


al Gove 
ment were justified in arresting him ae f 

Along with Sjt. Subhas Chandra poa 
others imprisoned in connection with the une 
ment directed against the Holwell Monum" 
should be released. 


Imprisonment Under Defence of India 
Rules No Substitute For Adequate 
Defence Arrangements d 
. Many persons have been ae 

imprisoned under the Defence of Ind! 
en the charge of offending in some bout 
the Defence of India Act, some v 
and others after trial. Among the P 


It is implied in these jmpris 
thereby the defence of India would b! 
JPthdiheofasbsisidhaireven if all the 7 
cluding the leaders, of the Co ge 


addition all others who are 


Din i an 

. pjene à imprisonment were clapped into 

LI et such uiid remain as much without 
India V t real defence as now. 


f British rule in India 
D al violent upheavals the present 
| aginst EUN may suffice. But ior repelling 
st yep mercenary , of the country by any foreign power 

jnvasion army of 


means 
ihe defence O 


im ig | dé ie first rank à patriotic citizen army 
du vg; | di Ue of fighters on land, on the ocean and 
Unt late equipment would be 


Open]; | M pu witl 
^ aeg | i ihe au 


ork jg mired 


| the Late Maharaja of Mysore : 
The untimély death, at the comparatively 
aly age of 56, of His Highness Maharaja 
| Krshnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore has been a great 
| isto that State, to the Indian States in general 
lto British India as well. Alike in persona! 
| fe and in the administration of his State he 
m example which, if followed by other 
ees, would largely improve the material and 
moral condition of the Indian States and make 
the relations between the princes and the people 
olution | athe States more cordial. 


h up-to-c 


se d] s K , 
ne He led a simple life verging almost on 
ra BO ne; The administration of the State 

| "ved vastly during his regime. Education 


ause Le) nade rapid ses : : 
ent (| di rapid strides. In promoting the higher 
"Monk | mitis i wonen and in ameliorating the 
sided it} Wi British n i depressed classes Mysore has 
enel | tul other 1 m la behind. Her hydro-electric 
tll " lo works are examples for others 
austria] development in the State 
Poduce aud UR that Mysoreans can now 
ir civilized num there most things required 
"ite at Ban i The Indian Institute of 
jare institute S could not have become the 
fl help M T uch it is today without the 
it by the Mysore Durbar. 


He Liberals 
listo; 
slang 


Soberly Worded But 


03 Carros me 5 
o cism `of Viceregal 


“wi 
th any mental reserva- 


Ne l! and politically best 
liberar Pe 1 fading members of the 
all satisfied wien of India. But they 
Oy and ; with the latest declaration 


: for ines explanation by the Secre- 
al of ip t an emergent meeting 
D. R ederation under the 


i th August tae 
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resolutions were passed after about seven hours’ 
discussion : 


ae Tac ee of the National Liberal Federation 
a has given careful consideration to the state- 
ment of H. E. the Viceroy of August 8 and the speech 
o um Amery in the House of Commons on August 
dm is of the opinion that it should be clarified and 
montei im the pue veered buo in onde: 
-hearted responsi C in t 
prosecution CINES DU e from the people in the 
(a) “The statement of Mr. Amery in which he draws 
a distinction between the functions and the status of a 
dominion _with reference to India has caused grave 
wpprehension in the minds of the people of the country 
that what he called the British obligations in India 
may permanently siand in the way of India achieving 
ihe same freedom as the other Dominions enjoy. A 
clear assurance is, therefore, needed that the contem- 
plated free and equal partnership of India is not subject 
to such qualifications. 
. .(b) “The Council considers that a definite time- 
limit should be laid down within which India will attain 
Dominion Status as it feels that after the war danger is. 
over, the various conditions in the declaration are cap- 
able of being put forward as excuses for delaying such 
aitainment indefinitely. š 
(c) “While the Council is anxious to satisfy all ` 
reasonable claims and aspirations and remedy all genu- . 
ine grievances of the country it cannot help feeling that — 
the guarantees given in the declaration to the minori- 
ties are worded in such wide terms that they can be used 
to stop all political progress if their demands, even the - 
most unreasonable, are not fully conceded. The C 
cil, therefore, desires that it should be clearly s 
that in the event of such a non-possumus attitude on 
the part of any minority or interest Government w 
carry out its promise to grant Dominion Status consist- - 
enily with the principle of nationalism and democra 
and the integrity of the country. 1 
(d) * To enable India to put forth its best effort for | 
the prosecution of the war and to reconcile the count 
io any sacrifices that may be necessary, the Co 
considers it essential that (I) the Defence portfo 
should be entrusted to an Indian who commands t 
confidence of the people and (II) the Defence For 
of India should be organised on a fully national ba 
in particular the recruitment of non-Indian office 
should, henceforward be discontinued. 
(e) “The new members of the Viceroy's, Exec 
Council should be selected from the representat 
the various political parties in the country and th: 
new members should be in a majority on that 
“That as a matter of convention such 
Executive Council should work as a Cabine 
Viceroy should be its constitutional head an th 
British Government should not ordinarily inter 
any policy that has the support of such 
Council and the Central Legislature. | 
(f) “The acceptance of the princi 
mination in the declaration is so hemmed | 
for British obligations and guarantees to 1 mino: 
interests as to render it nugatory 9 : 
siders that if it is really intend d 
mination it should be done in ama 
it practically effective.” 
As there is no officially 
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| minority for the nonce may be brought forward 

E by the authorities at-their need any day to veto 

E! any national and democratic scheme of consti- 
| . tutional reform to which the Muslims and other 

| ab present recognized minorities may have given 
their assent. 


| Appeal to Hindus to Unite to Protect 

| Their Rights 

An appeal to the Hindus of Bengal to sink 
B! their differences and to unite in the matter of 
| safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests 
1) of the community was made at a crowded meet- 
IM ing of the Hindu citizens of Calcutta held on the 
26th August last under the presidentship of Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee under the auspices of 
the Bharat Sevasram Sangha. 


| The meeting by a resolution asked the Hindus. of 
Bengal to organise “ Rakshidal" all over Bengal similar 
| to` those which had already been organised in some 
i districts. 
: The meeting also asked the Hindus to co-operate 
| with the different institutions working for Hindu San- 
gathan in order to start schools for physical training 
| for members of the “ Rakshidal," and to give facilities 
to every Hindu to learn the art of self-defence. 
f { By another resolution the meeting requested the 
MI Hindus to assist the Hindu Sangathanist Organisations 
and co-operate with them in setting up a net-work of 
unity centres all over Bengal for Hindus of all classes 
and creeds, such centres being intended for developing 
| among the Hindus unity, fellowship and solidarity. 
| 
| 


In addressing the meeting Sjt. N. K. Basu 
said that 


The Hindus of Bengal should realise that when- 
ever any question arose relating to the rights and inter- 
ests of the various communities the Muslims sank their 
differences and made a common cause with a view to 
establish and maintain their righis. But he regretted 
that the Hindus of Bengal could not sink their differences 
| end make a common cause when any question concern- 

— ing the rights and, interests of the Hindu community 


If they could not do that, they could not expect th 
classes belon TARNEN 
SE a npe o me Hindu 
— . The meeting was addressed also jt. N 
C. Chatterjee, Sjt. Sanat Kumar Ray b 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the president, 
said among other things that “the 
us should tell the world that they acquired 
E h not to'oppress any other community 
o resist those who made unjust attempts to 
neroach upon their rights.” P 


mification of Hindu society is highly 
For the attaitoiddl NU E seu 
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ably necessary. But that alone will no 
Tnere should be unrestricted marriage po, hil 
Hindu sub-castes and Hindu castes cty 
provincial marriages among Hindus ho ai 
be permitted and promoted. If attenti, dpa 
confined to the provinee of Bengal a Ver ine 
would be found that “the Hindus of po ipe im 
included other Hindus besides the Rs 
Hindus. Unity and cordiality with these Hite geuta Co 
3 ? 


the rooting out of untouchability i ae | 
Dep 
t m yf bo 


from outside Bengal, many of whom sinite? 
~ ) 

"i 

» Wot endment 

MY The Co 

Je recomme 


Bengali and acquire the culture of Bengal 
be greatly promoted by inter-marriage 
them wherever practicable. 


Science and. the Future of Indian jgiied. b 
futia M 


Industry fte recom 
On the 24th of August last Dr. S. S. Bhieflas with | 
nagar, Director, Board of Scientific s X C. | 
Industrial Research, delivered an interese! Con 
and instructive lecture on the subject of ^ Scieun[tiporation 
and the Future of Indian Industry" at tht 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. Mf The Speci 
G. L. Mehta presided and introduced the lectutpstions of 
in appropriate terms. Mr. Mchta made some iipit io al 
portant observations at the end of the len i 
also. bivermment t 


ee! 

Dr. Bhatnagar in his speech referred to the w 
problem of unemployment and pointed out how ae 
could be useful in the effort to solve it. He suid | 
there was nothing wrong in having industrial e 
even before there was large scale industrial develops 
because we could benefit by the experience an i 
of other countries. Despite geographical boun i 
national differences, the world was a closely "a 
in matters of scientific knowledge and we i esp 
opportunities of learning and profiting by wer 
ments and even failures in other countries, Wr 
liasion between industry and science was CH 
important in India because India had fewer nson t 
and there was considerable scope for Toul pow 
d negl 
ttit 


( 


on estim 
The Com 
Bill empo 
t ihe C 
"3, The 


ta wit 


thy 

tn 
[A 
i 


lity woe 
trial us 


in a proper way. Simila a 
mets and several other articles which wer wer 
be impossible of manufacture 1 
proved to be completely within OU 
resources. The war was the turning P. 
industrialisation and fortunately there a 

visible in the whole outlook and policy ^x 


ment towards India’s efforts to industria 
become economically self-reliant. 
Dr. Bhatnagar also dealt with the 
can play in different industries SUC 
and showed how scientists could D. 
research but also show the best way ie 
raw materials, by-products and avoidance © 


roles to play in the future jndustriat 
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i d a hopeful industrial future. 
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tion Accepts Special 


t orpora 
inte COTE Municipal 


x 

e Hindy 

T spedfnnittee’s Report or 
al, Wolll| dent D1 

“nel J a eig a a a 

ge will me Corporation of Calcutta has accepted 
|jercommendations of the special committee 
v Teited by it to report on the proposed 
Wis Municipal Second Amendment Bill. 
fo commendations of the special committee 
S. Blaise with the report on the Bill drawn up by 
fie aj X C. Chatterjee as per resolution of the 
teresia] Committee came up finally before the 
“í Scien poration at its meeting on the 16th of August 
at thls, 
ure. My The Special Committee has found, in all, more than 
o lecti sions of the Bill acceptable, has given its qualified 
some impr to about 16 sections and has recommended 
e Jectur election of 20 sections of the Bill. 
Tre proposed section in the Bill empowering 
pk lo dissolve the Conporation has not been 
the due nor has the Committee accepted the proposal 
(ou aoe wt the Chief Executive Officer with power to 
> guid t stimates not exceeding Rs. 10,000. 

Heh N mie does not accept ihe provision in 
ot c ouenng Government to annul the proceed- 
3, The Gon its Committees and Sub-Com- 
fim of the Tice has also recommended the 

MC p. O SS that deals with the appointment 
deals with the ne Government and also the Clause 
the appo APPointment of a Service Commis- 
the anent and control of officers and 
tha oration, The Committee also does 
AP tance of the Clause that deals 
that the ds lu from the occupier. It is 
E khs of rupees if P oa On will lose to the extent 
ji his Clause is accepted. 


C ee ; 
: Chatterjee’s report on the Bill, 


the Calcutta. 


uction. Municipal Gazette, 


; Among other things 
e n o 
supe loy of self-government it 
: officialising the Corpora- 
SIDON CY in it, the first 
OU of 1939 and the 
à succi 2 ment Bill of 1940. He 
ha e uS of what the 
is & and has been trying 
educatio emocratization in relation 
» Publie | Maternity and child 
milk j.,88lth, health publicity, 
r ens, contributions to 
ao institutions, free 
Work ansk oothapisosiah. 


^ 


The Status of Bengali-speaking Citizens 
in Assam Province 


The report of the Nowgong Conference of 
the Assam Citizens Association is before us. 
The foreword to it is a revealing and illumina- 
ting document. It is from the pen of Professor 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
P.R.S., M.L.C., the well known historian and 
head of the department of history, Lucknow 
University. 

The facts brought to the notice of the 
public in Dr. Mookerjee’s Foreword and in the 
resolutions with the speeches thereupon show that 
the lot of the Bengalis in the province of Assam 
is worse even than that of the Bengalis in the 
province of Bihar. In the province of Bihar, 
which includes parts of geographical and lingu- 
istic Bengal which formerly formed parts of the 
province of Bengal, the Bengali-speaking citizens’ 
are a small minority. But in the proyince 
named Assam, which includes parts of geogra- 
phical and linguistic Bengal that formerly 
formed parts of the province of Bengal, the 
Bengali-speaking citizens are by far the most 
numerous linguistic group. Yet they are diseri- 
minated against and practically treated as 
foreigners ! 

Dr. Mookerjee writes in his Foreword : 

Tn this truly wonderful linguistic world, as has been 
already stated, the Bengali-speaking population repre- 
sents the largest linguistic group forming nearly 43 per 
cent of Assam’s total population. The speakers of the 
‘Assamese language come next to the Bengalis, and. form: 
21-6 per cent, though in 1901 Census ‘the Assamese- 
speaking population was a little larger, being 22 per cent. 


So the Bengali-speaking citizens of Assam 
are not only the largest linguistic group imn — 
Assam, but they are very nearly double the next — 
largest group, namely, the, Assamese-speaking 
citizens of Assam. 


On the basis of this lin 

understand what CRAN is mem 
t the Assamese. e te 

te Bihari or the Punjabi should have a ter 
connotation. It should only mean the citiz 
nationals of the State or province of A is h 
already been indicated, the nationals of deem 
extremely divided by language. - - - 

With respect to the position of th 
speaking citizens of Assam in the p 


Assam Dr. Mookerjee writes, in art 


Gyfulgh kanyss@nilestenp enema 


. yance of the Bengal 


. to Aundh." 
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being sacrificed in the interests of the language of a 
minority. Not merely that : the very existence of their 
language is being ignored and it is denied even the 
protection which is granted to the language of a minoa 
ty. An impression has been created. that the scheme 0 
the Government of Assam is to make out that the 
province of Assam is peopled by the Assamese-speaking 
population as forming the majority. The Bengali- 
Assamese apprehend, not without reason, that the Gov- 
ernment is even pursuing a policy of exterminating 
Bengali as the predominant language of Assam so that 
it may steadily retreat before the advance of Assamese 
promoted by the entire resources of the State. Such a 
linguistic war is unheard of in history and has no parallel 
or precedent. It is bound, however, to be fruitless, 
because it is a war against truth and science. 


We have no space in this issue to deal with 
the various other grievances of ihe Bengali- 
speaking citizens of the province called Assam. 

All citizens of Assam, whatever their lan- 
guage, should cordially co-operate with one 
another on a footing of equal citizenship. 


The Situation in Sind 
Kanaeur, Aug. 17. 

More than ordinary importance is attached in poli- 
tical circles to the prolonged ministerial meeting being 
held for the past three days culminating in a Cabinet 
meeing following the visit of Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
Home Member, Government of India, to make a per- 
sonal study of the situation in the province. . 

Besides the findings of Mr. Justice Weston on the 
causes of Sukkur riot which are at present kept secret, 
the question of the growing lawlessness and measures 
to check it are said to form the principal subjects of 
these prolonged deliberations. Significance is attributed 
to the resignation of the Parliamentary Secretary, Mir 
Ghulamali, who in the course of a statement says that 
his resignation is due to the “failure of the Ministry 
ue heck the lawlessness prevailing in the province,” — 


Pandit Nehru on New Experiment in 
Aundh 


; Bomsay, Aug. 18. 

_ “The atmosphere of an Indian State is an oppres- 
sive ome as a rule. It is difficult to breathe properly 
there or to function normally in any way. There was 
no such feeling of oppression, however, in Aundh. The 
Raja Saheb seemed to be the head of a big family and 
his. son, the Prime Minister, functioned not as the 
Raja's son, but as a citizen chosen by people.” 

Thus writes Pandit Jawaharlal 
President of the All India 
ference, in the course of an 
People, Bombay, 


Nehru, 
States Peoples’ Con- 
article to the States 
under the caption “ My Visit 


. Aundh is a small State whose ruler is known 
o the publie for -his princely donation to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 

oona for bringing out the critical edition of 
abharata and for his Surya-namaskar 
- What he has done for self-rule in 
ee can be don@Cit "Arei Pera. Du 


EN] 


00, 


oe ^ y À 
PiBkangri Colldz&orV idaridwar statement and Mr. - 
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provided 
'endeavour. 
Panjab Adi-Dharmis Reckoned Non. 
Hindus : Hindu Mahasabha To 
Note 

One of the causes of the decrease q Foy an 
Hindu population of the Panjab ag recone Tens P 
the Census. of 1931 was that the Adi-Dlg le In a 
there were recorded as non-Hindus, Ay w| Dealin 
facts relating to this subject are me 


there is Wholeheartedness . 
D 


hN 


“The Punjab Ad-Dharm Mandil has petitioni ] “We ha 
Punjab Government before the Censu ation ge gal, That 
in 1930 represenling that the Depressed Classes ssf sand I ha 


SS! 
be permitted to return Ad-Dharm as their 
the time of the Census as they were the abori 
India and while the Hindus kept them at a res]! 
distance they did not believe in Hindu religion | lit to 
(Census of India 1931, Vol. XVII, Punjab, Pe} May | 


naga pat will 
This demand of the Ad-Dharm Mantll scious 
accepted and in consequence of this the p T 
üon of the Hindus including Hindu Dg 
Classes was decreased. This fact was à 
mitted by the Government. 
“The Hindu population has decreased ji 


S 
cause of the decrease is that over 4 lakhs n Hil its Exe 
belonging to the backward classes returned thes Tote m 
as Ad-Dharmis." x niab, Patt «nd X 

(Census of India 1931, Vol. XVII, Punja, rin ary 
page 295). E. (ie | 

The writer of the statement s eni th 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Fazal-i-Ilabi, E E! 
tendent of the census operations in We d iin 


whether in the next census also the He fe 
would be counted as non-Hindu. He 
the following reply : 


* erint 
Letter dated 13-840. From the Superi 


Census Operations :— mis Oly 
I have the honour to say that Ad Dos ded » 
treated as non-Hindus and will not be 1 


It is the bounden duty 
sabha and the Arya Samaj to T€ 
legitimate social grievances of the 
and thereby persuade them to declar p 
as Hindus and to insist on their being ^ 
as Hindus at the next census. 


Pandit Nehru On Viceroy’ s Decla 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 2 
LU Ru held in Bombay on 
ast : 


ation 
at + 
ib A 


pa 
have made two points crystal clean, 3 = 
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ve no intention, whatever, of 
, Indian people. _ 
us 1D E present," continued Pandit 
; S nointment of any number of Execu- 
or the apl not give power to the people. 
es. is not & Cabinet and is just a 
departments who advise the 
rejected. The 


E Ivice may be 
4 advice A 
a ository of power, responsible to 


i : Sensi odd t 
Dealing with the future, Pt. Nehru said : 
Sd of the future that B aus oe 
< not promise us any kind of freedom. the 
p. Mid oun are such that it is hardly possible 
w to fulfil them.” 
ps Nehru coheluded : 
“We have seen the temper of the British Govern- 
gal, That demands only one kind of answer from 
md Ihave no doubt that the A.-I. C. C. will give 
Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi the 
aborigus} (uges and the country will march ahead again 
a resil sing the hard path of suffering and sacrifice which 
religion’ ils to freedom,” 
njab Bs} May it be hoped that the British Govern- 
mu will yet have the wisdom and the 
mciousness of the limitation of its power, to 
s the path of peace ? 


yetitionsii] 


Mandils 


as al) erga Secondary Education Bill 


"m by analyzing the constitutions of the 

ec ed posed Secondary Ed : 

s of T ‘ondary Education Board for Bengal, 

d theme} MIR Council and of the Committees 
niay E MSIE to the provisions of the 

: cn Bill, many writers and 

G correctly shown that in these 

J'Overnment view will 


ted in ihe wen if these bo 


aL 


ne 


all-powerful 
ary education in Bengal, 


; AER at object. 
Y the Bi We quote the tw 


te 


In support of 
o following sections 


ay, by order in 
any resolution or order 
‘ neil or any Committee 
b and prohibit the doing of 
be done or to be intended to 
in the opinion of the Provin- 
ution, order or Act is in 
M by or under this Act 
ay b ve Council or such Com- 

e r 
its of the Provincial Govern- 
ti mcompetence to perform, 
d Be the performance of, the 
9T under pe anced the powers con- 
Y Notification. Act, the Provincial 
? pected T Ss ecifying the reasons 

t 

ua At the Board be reconstituted 


by a fresh election and appointment of members in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 4.” 


These sections show that if, in spite of all 
the precautions taken, the Goyernment view does 
not prevail in any matter, the Board’s, the 
Executive Council's and the Committees’ proceed- 
ings threanent will be suspended and made 
null and vold by the Provincial Government, 
and, if the worst comes to the worst, the Board 
may be removed and a fresh Board constituted. 

So, the Board and its subordinate bodies will 
have to act with Damocles's sword suspended 
over their heads! The Sadler Commission 
wanted an Autonomous Board to be constituted. 
And the Chief Minister who swears by the Sadler 
Commission has designed this kind of Indepedent 
Board ! 

The Provincial Government which is to have 
such irresistible power over secondary education 
in Bengal does not meet even one-fifth of the 
total cost of such education in the province. 
It does not, will not, cannot pay the piper, but 
must call the tune. 

If the Government had been a purely foreign 
bureaucratic Government, it would have been 
highly undesirable to make it all-powerful in the 
field of education, for it has always looked 
askance at the progress of education in the coun- 
try. At present, the Bengal Government practi- 
cally means the Bengal Ministry with a prepon- 
derating Muslim element. The Muslim ministers 
depend, for their continuance in office, on the 
good graces of Muslim voters and of their 
European supporters. The Muslim community 
in Bengal is far more backward in education 
than the Hindus and has shown so little zeal and 
public spirit in the sphere of education that out 
of some 1400 high schools in the province it can 
claim credit for founding about a dozen or so, 
and with the exception of about fifty Government 
schools and some Christian missionary ones, the 
rest owe their existence to the Hindus. For 
politieal and economie reasons official and n 
official Europeans do not favour the advanceme 
of education. Hence their support of the 
has no value. i rf est 

The predominantly Muslim ministry 
such indigenous and foreign supporters at i 
back, are to control the destinies of secon 
education in Bengal! The managers, the c 
mittees, of the vast majority of the schools, w 
owe their existence mainly to the ‘Hindus, | 
not to have any representatives m th 
'The teachers in these schools, too, are to b 
represented there. Only th eadmasters 
headmistresses are to hav 


Reali Beraaigg Guruku KIrdageonéation aal 


the ^ directio 
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secondary education, but none for its expansion 
and improvement—both of which afe urgently 
needed. That secondary education is m 
a satisfactory condition in Bengal, no one 
asserts or can assert. But its defects are due not 
to absence of adequate control or supervision or 
direction, but to the utterly inadequate financial 
resources of the schools. The Bill proposes to 
place only 25 or at the most 26 lakhs of rupees 
in the hands of the Board. ‘This is a ridi- 
culously small amount for the improvement, if at 
all aimed at, of secondary education in Bengal. 
The Board expects to have some additional in- 


' eome from examination fees and the sale of 


text-books. But even this will not suffice for 
adequate grants to all schools. 

On behalf of the Bengal Government and its 
Education Department publicity had been 
formerly given to views which go to show that 
in their opinion some 300 or 400 high schools are 
quite sufficient for the needs of the province in 
the place of four times that number now existing. 
That, if and when the Bill becomes an Act, the 
Board will give effect to these official views ad- 
mits of no doubt. The Bill gives it ample power 
to limit the number of schools in Bengal, as 
the following portion of Clause 20 (2) of the Bill 
shows : 

“Provided that every secondary school which, on 
the date of the first meeting of the Board held under 
this Act, is recognised by the University of Calcutta for 
the purpose. of presenting candidates for the matricula- 
lation examination of the said University, shall be ap- 
proved and registered by the Executive Council for a 
period of two years from that date and shall, during 
the said period of two years, be recognized by the 
Executive Council for the purpose of presenting candi- 
dates for the said matriculation examination.” 

This means that at the end of these two 
years every recognized school will automatically 
lose its recognition and will have to apply for 
fresh recognition, without which it will not be 
entitled to present candidates for the matricu- 
lation examination, receive grants-in-aid, etc. 


— The Regulations for recognition, etc., are to be 
framed by the Board. If the Bill had contained 


the Regulations, they could at least have been 
rutinized and voted upon in the Legislature. 
But as they are not there, the Board will have 
the uncontrolled power to make them as com- 


; munal, as obstructive to the spread of education, 


generally of such an injurious character as it 
to make them. The only control will be 
ands of the Ministry. But that reminds 
the proverbial remedy being worse than 


ll aims fatal blows at the Calcutta 


ty. ody oeil Paste bosDaxsudhe kagi Colearfinhiagand hampering 
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examination or to select or get wri 
lish text-books for the matriculation 
or to hold that examination. 


tten or | T 
examini apt 


period. C 
books prescribed, written or publisq je ill (or 
it for matriculation candidates, | be abl i a dise! 
the least to influence the development anq * gin and 
of the Bengali language and literature. qf funded 
important functions of moulding the mind, Muslin 
characters of boys and girls of or under | us. 
16 generally and of influencing the develops 
and growth of the Bengali language and lits; i 
will pass to hands unfit to exercise them be 
of their anti-national or non-national and 
democratic or nea-democratic character, 
The loss to the Calcutta University vil 
be of a non-material character alone. It de 
an income of many lakhs every year from ù 
fees of matriculation candidates and the p 
cation and gale of some of the texth 
prescribed for them. There is no proy 
the Bill for compensating the University 
these losses. | 
When two years after the passage 0 
Bill the number of high schools decreas 
number of matriculates, too, will decrease Si 
tantially. That means that the number of¢ 
dates for all post-matriculation exam 
of the University will fall enormously. i 
the University will have a very much Y p 
income from. their fees. 


ble for the University to maintain 1 
graduate teaching departments 1m š 
condition. And, in fact, these Wl save 
fewer students than now. É 
The private colleges will su 
But that is another story. 
Clause 47 of the Bill, as rep 
deserves very close attention. 


*47. The Provincial Government m of 8e 
tion exempt any secondary school or class ats i 
schools, or any student or class © A 0 
secondary school, from the operation or of the 
the provisions of this Act, and the power mitte 
of the Executive Council and of any 
stituted under this Act shall be deem? tificat 
in proportion to the extent of such 20 E 


X pers 

If the provisions of the Bill d edu 
and meant to promote the cause 0. cho 
there is no reason why any el j 
students or any school or § 
exempted from their operation: 
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clared M. Molotov, the Soviet Premier ana 
Foreign Commissar, speaking at the opening oí 
the seventh session of the Soviet Parliament on 
the first of August last. 


Is Britain Really Preparing For A 


Showdown ? 
WasuiNaroN, Aug. 10. 
'The firsi unfavourable reaciions the British with- 
drawal from China have given place to hopeful specula- 
tion whether it means ihe end of British appeasement 
of Japan and whether the China decks are being cleared 
of isolated troops for a showdown if Japan insists on 1t. 
It is recalled that Japan. long ago, called foreigu 
troops in Shanghai and North China hostages and the 
belief is growing that Britain has removed her hostages 
for such eventualities as the Japanese may force, 
Well-informed sources here report receipt of infor- 
mation from high sources abroad that the Vichy Gov- 
ernment has ordered’ resistance if the Japanese attack 
Indo-China, The French are known to have several 
- submarines there and it is reported that steps are being 
“taken to try to increase aerial and naval defences in 
Indo-China as soon as possible-—Reuter. 


U. S. A.’s 


* Non-belligerent " Help 

to Britain 

à New Yonk, Aug. 24. 
The Washington correspondent of the New York 

Times says that in connection with the leasing of Atlan- 

lie bases to the United States one proposal, which is 

before the President and which has some backing in the 

Congress, is for the cancellation of the whole of the 

British Great War Debt in return for 99-year leases on 

about eighteen suitable sites for naval bases— Reuter. 


The leasing of these bases by Britain to the 
U. S, A. is in furtherance of the latter's pre- 
parations for a possible war—of course with 
Germany. 


.. OspExsBUna (New York State), Aug. 18. 
President Roosevelt, and Mr. Mackenzie King an- 
nounced m a jomt statement that they had agreed that 
a permanent Joint Board of Defence should be set up 
at once by the two countries." 
. The statement says that the Board will begin 
rou nte idles of “sea, land and air problems” and 
consider in broad sense the defence of the nort 
half of the Western Hemisphere, Quen 
Four or five representatives from each country, 
s. Eom armed services, will comprise the Board. 
4 er ihe announcement President Roose f 
for Hyde Park. New York.—Reuter, NER 
. Canada is in a state of war with Germany. 
By joining her in a defence scheme the. U.S. A. 
has practically become a party to the war. 


The Situation on the Continent of 


_ Europe 


At the time of this writing (29th August). 
ie situation in. Rumania, Hungary and the 
kans generally, and the  Italy-Greece 

had not taken any decisive and definite 
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i 
Germany's Air Invasion of Britain 
Day after day Germany has h 
aeroplanes to Britain in furtherance i 

of.invasion of that island, sometime i 
numbers, sometimes in small, and UN 
singly. According to the news r 
some damage has been done and | 
inflicted, Germany has not succeeded ine 
any impression on the British people orat] 
their morale. They are putting up a " Í 
l ' y alou, 1] 
R. F. A., in addition to defending By 
been delivering effective blows at 

aerodromes, factories, oil depots and 

e 


Fate of Countries Under the German = 
Heel | 
Very little news is available of thew 
tion of Poland, Denmark, Holland, Belgi 
the part of France occupied by Ge 
According to American sources famine a 
probably prevail in -the  first-named 
countries. The July number of Jewish Prey 
of America, just to hand, contains a tei 
account of nine months’ unremitting pogui 
Poland. ; 


Evacuation of British Somaliland 


The evacuation of British Samalili 
Britain, whatever the determining or com 
reasons, shows the unwisdom (and the me 
derateness to the subject peoples) of Keep! 
part of a vast empire in a state of o 
on the ruling country which that coun 
not defend under all circumstance 8 i 
that country has kept deprived of auon | 
self-defence. The Somalis will mai ik 
submit to the yoke of a new stranger aut 

The evacuation of Samalilan s 
practical surrender to Italy is perhir, ia 
example in the history of the Br fe || 
of giving up territory to a rival empii "i 
Sequence of military reverses. Ws 

Somaliland has a strategic Ms m 
a loss to Britain is a gain to Tay 
latter may use to its advantage "jjs 
British territory lying at no ks nsi N 

The people of India are not Tl qoM "03 
her defence. That gives rise to 8'° 
But we should learn the lesson. 
Centuries ago, once upon 8. 
Romans left the Britons to the 
go to the defence of their own € 
are said to have complaine 
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Sir Maurice Gwyer ( li readi is address 
pueda. > Gwyer (standing) reading his address. 
ft to right : Dr. Tagore, Mr, Justice Henderson and Dr, Amiya Chakravarti 


depen t h 
$ € to re 

unt A siqui, repeat th 
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nou? i 


an only ho : 
Racy te HORE that one’s countrymen will 


at lament with other words 
ios : mnt with other words 
or the word “ barbarians.” 


Dre d ü 
eOre t 
Lg X 


Mie 


any individual of any 

dee the West honour the 

ae vee four languages— 
anskri "m ern, two oriental and 
Wed to Je me Latin and Bengali 
Proceed; nd variety, dignity and 
a “ngs. Appropriate Vedic 
anskrit, an inspiring 

the oecasion by the 


tg 


Poet was ; : cE OS ae 
TO “Scop shih Boran ous RC in ed. will send troops 


€ degree in a sonorous 


[Photo : S. Saha 

Latin oration which noble words wedded to noble 
sentiments invested with due solemnity, the 
venerable acharya of Visva-bharati was admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Letters in the Latin 
formula, the youngest but ancient Doctor of 
Oxford replied in the oldest living Aryan 
language, voicing his “faith in the perennial 
growth of civilization toward an ultimate 
purpose," and the eminent 
whom his Alma Mater had chosen to be 
ihe head of the delegation for the eonferment of 
the Degree addressed the Poet-sage in a thought- 
ful, speech, in the presence of a select assemblage — 
of learned ladies and gentlemen. The impressive 
proceedings were brought to a close with th 
chanting in chorus. of verses from the Atharva 
Veda as Santi-Vachana (“Peace Invocation "). 


Japan, Indo-China and China — 

-It is said: France will defend Indo-China 
if Japan tries to land troops there to attack 
Chinese territory contiguous to id. It ids. 


AN 


et Ci Vf 
o- CIR to ate ek Japanese troops. 


son of Oxford “2 
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* Pandit Nehru Heads Procession of 
Volunteers in Uniform” . 
Cawwnpore, Aug. 11. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived here this 
morning was taken out in a procession this evening 
through the main streets of the city. 

Pandit Nehru standing in an open car headed the 
procession and following immediately behind were à 
number of Seva Dal Volunteers in uniform carrying 
lathis. ¢ 
Large crowds joined the procession en roule to get 
a glimpse of Pandit Nehru and all traffic was brought 
to a standstill. The processions terminated peacefully. 

At Queen’s Park, the proceedings began with the 
singing of the “Jhanda Prayer.” Then followed a 
march-past of Seva Dal and Mazdoor Volunteers at 
which Pandit Nehru took the salute. About 950 Seva 
Dal Volunteers participated in the march-past which 
lasted fifteen minutes. 


Uniform Scientific Terminology For 
Modern. Indian Languages 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India, held in 
Simla on the 6th and 7th May, 1940, the report 
of whose proceedings was received by us in 
August last, seventeen items of various degrees 
of importance were considered. Item (14) was 
“adoption of a uniform scientific terminology 
for regional languages in India." The basis of 
discussion was a note on the subject prepared 
by Mr. B. N. Seal, LE.S., Deputy Director of 
Publie Instruetion, Bombay, at the request of 
the Government of Bombay. 'The main features 
of the scheme contained in that note are : 

(i) That a common scientific terminology should be 
fixed for India as a whole; 

(í) That the question of an all-India scientific ter- 
minology should. in the first instance, be referred to an 
authoritative all-India body; 

(ii) That the main and common part of the scien- 
tifie terminologies to be devised for the principal Indian 
Janguages should be borrowed extensively from the 
English terminology; à 

(iv) That every Indian language should have the 
following three main divisions in its scientific termino- 
logy, viz. : 


(a) The p English terminology, which will 
praetieally be the common terminolog 
all-India, e 

(b) The terminology peculiar to the India langu- 
age—a very small section, 


(c) Sanskrit or Perso-Arabie terminology—com- 


paratively small in number—adopted or 
coined, according as the language is Sans- 
kritice or Dravidian or Urdu, Pushto or 

= Sindhi; . 
v) That standard terminologies should be fixed for 
ous scientific and humanistic subjects such as 
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Mathematics, Anatomy, "Physiology, 
tific Philosophy, Modern Logic, etc.; 
(vi) That as soon as the tables of gaa. 
minology are settled, text books should bed fi 
in the principal Indian languages for all grades «(^ 
tion and that all other terminology should: i 
couraged; < TOU bog 
(vii) That it should be commended to i 
cial Governments that they should set up d 


Economics 


s 


jours . Ec p A x Small re. 
sentative committees of experts in their area i 
: Er as L v 
the work of fixing and standardising the MM TY 
Noy 


plication 


under IV (b) above; and 
jor doing ; 


(viii) That the Central Advisory Board of 
tion should set up permanent Board of Referent 
views must ultimately be aecepted by all ane y fl 
authorities and organisations. : cii m 


While ‘expressing itself in favour of uni 
mity in the matter of atlopting s 
terminology for regional languages in Indis, 
Board felt that the purpose in view cli yupose Of 
be attained by following the English terminologh t it the 
In order, however, that the question may 
examined in detail the Board decided to app 
the Committee named below, with power | 
co-opt : tllapse ? 

1. The Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari, UL b great 

t 


What 
rece 


President of His Exalted Highness the Nizam E 
tive Council, Hyderabad State (Deccan), Chatrmai 


2. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Ram i 
Menon. 3 3 j 
3. Mr. S. C. Tripathi, I.E.S., Director of Petit the 
Instruction, Orissa, uit on t 


4. Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, LES. Director Me hean 
Public Instruction, Punjab. do S 
5. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, || 5 ar 
6. Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor | tren 
habad University. «anti [E sure 
7. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D, Dito 
Publie Instruction, Sind. : ar the Go i j 
8. The Educational Commissioner with the tü E ; 


ment of India. ; i 
The Committee's report when submitted Wi p» trag 


examined bv the Board. 0 
The Board has wisely given the comm 
the power to co-opt. For, so far as We ca tf 
the committee does not appear to e 
superfluity of men of science and Indian, 
Bengal is entirely unrepresented 1n Ws 
that province is believed to possess 9 ip 
and literature second to no other m a 
The Board seemed to be unware © 
of preparing a scientific terminology 


Bengali language already accomp? ges 
committee of experts appointed by B (a re 
University. Similar work has been iy 0t 


Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Pange 
Academy) of Calcutta, 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares. —. 

- Some of the proposals and recor 


in the Bombay note are clearly 6€?" 
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HITLER VERSUS THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


which has just suspended 

e of its two reasons 

‘ane bility of commenting 
(ui 

e rapid y onthly 


riter 
situation we are i 
to India has been suspended inde- 
; However, these articles serve the 
if mose of shewing what is being felt and thought 
J eat the time of writing even if, after perhaps 
wor ight weeks upon the road, they are too 
out of date to merit publication. 
hat does India think of the French 
fupe? The more one puzzles over the situa- 
-fin in Europe, the more one feels that only the 
Pref“! greatest mmds—someone who could survey 
i whole of human experience—could do it 
The literature of the last war, I 
| Tas: me to say, is concerned chiefly 
bist we d surrounding wal. All 
ce ME was its best seller: 
llis and Qs = he brutality and the sor- 
allor, SH tuponents, But RES were its principal 
M v, surely, wil bi terate of the present 
Psst,” Hider a concerned with men. 
he Go] “Wd, Petain 2, hamberlain, Quisling, 
P. My one of the osevelt, Churchill. Could 
ed DP aos Queue the central figure of à 
t and Gc (Or, shall we except 
toe drama but fe and reserve them not 
to men Nis Or a great historic play 
ud in the never lost sight of their 
Me this A s ach 
aj" another AC es Indi 
land wha Sere in o 
Wing’ WO clin 
& neutral 
oTa 


j 
Director í 


eby Maki 


EC 
2 Will he: 

et 
ma etna? E 


"The French collapse, it is safe to say, will 
be debated for many years to come. Marshal 
Petain's declaration makes extraordinary read- 
ing. It is dificult to imagine a more 
disingenuous composition. The inaccuracies of 
the figures he gives, with regard to the divisions 
in France during the last war, have already 
been exposed. But it is the general point of 
view of the whole declaration which is the 
most damaging. That famous passage 
* ..fewer friends, too few children, too few 
arms, too few allies. There is the cause of our 
defeat.” It is rebutted by every General in 
history ! But alas, and. what is more to the 
present purpose, it is proof that Marshal Petain - 
has been conquered not only by the Nazi 
hordes but by their propaganda. Could even 
Goebbels himself pen a better dirge for a de- 
funct democracy ? The Nazis know that the 
best way to disarm an enemy is to undermine 
his confidence in himself. They have ceratinly 
succeeded with the pathetic eighty-four year 
old Marshal. 

France, in the hands of her present leaders, 
it is tragic to reflect, is the first great victory 
for the Nazis. All the other defeated countries, 
save only she, decided to carry on the struggle 
from abroad. Only France has surrendered. 
And, double triumph for the Nazis, it looks as 
if the new regime, 
that it has let down 
dissension against En 
been to jam 
dare not let t 
about the nego 
the French request fo 
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will not be drawn into a quarrel with the French 
people, to please their present Government. 
We know that the Government of M. Reynaud, 
which dismissed nineteen Generals for incom- 


petence, had a truer perception of the factors 
which contributed to France's defeat. We 


Ministers for the Colonies, if he urged the 
ri Government to retire to a colonial base and carry 
j' on the war from there, had good grounds for 

| doing so. But we know that there is nothing 
i to be gained by recriminations. The English 
n people and the French people must stand 
n together, if freedom is ever to return to Europe 
IN —and where is the use in criticising the present 
] reactionary French Government, if that Govern- 
ment distorts criticism of itself into criticism of 
the unfortunate betrayed French people ? 

All the same, the French collapse is dis- 
turbing for a number of reasons. And the most 
disturbing of all is the way in which the rot 
began at the top. Panic set in with the flight 
of the well-to-do from Paris. But at Bordeaux, 
the Government were much less concerned with 
organising resistance to Hitler than with crush- 
ing those who still wanted to resist. All the 
talk about “honourable” terms—unreal in the 
event—was unreal from the beginning. A clique 
of politicians, centred round M. Laval, was 
determined on surrender. M. Laval is reputed 
to be an Anglo-phobe. It may be that his is 
the dangerous, psychological kind of hate and 
Springs from that time when the English 
people recoiled in disgust from the Hoare- 
Laval Pact for the proposed partition 
of Abyssinia. Marshal Petain was their un- 
happy, unwitting tool. Sunk in his sorrow for 
France, religious in it, he served as a decoy 
to the French people while the politicians 
formed themselves into what the Chicago Daily 
News has described as “the puppet, Fascist 
Hitler-dominated Government of France.” 
_ (This newspaper, by the way, is published by 
< Col. Knox, the Republican leader who has 
just joined President Roosevelt's Cabinet as 
ecretary for the Navy.) 

... But is there no lesson for us in all this ? 
"t e politicians betrayed France because they 
Bie. ad not the courage to face the alternative, 

They were too comfortable in their lives to be 
ing to become fugitives for France—as King 
kon has become a fugitive for Norway and 
en Wilhelmina, a fugitive for the Nether- 
And are we quite certain, supposing the 
| invasion were to go against us, that we 


qi NU 


| 
a suspect that M. Mandel, one of the ablest of 


Prime Minister, we would take th l 
But it is strange how the infectio © long 
3 n of 
picks on the most unlikely amone u í 
last week ex-President Hoover mg, 
which suggested that he thought i 
good idea to keep a way open for nest 
with the Dictators just in case they Sotin 
War. (Though it is satisfactory to retire 
that speech, probably as much as PU 
secured the nomination of Mr, Wilkie | Ni 


all out for sending support to the Allies} n lis 
again only last week there came from Ay a tally 
a rumour that Sir Samuel Hoare, the ien 

Ambassador in Spain, had been asked py Pn June 
Chamberlain to sound Genera! Franco a; iy; date, 
possibilities of making a peace with Hik halt 
It was denied here at once of course butwleman t 


straws in the wind ought to remind us that th} de Wester 
are in every country apprehensive men i When 
have much to lose, who may at any time tl yshow m 
sider that the time has come “to call oti 
war. And that the need of the momenty 
indeed it is the need of the age, is to keep cleat tack, 
before us what are the principles at stake¥(eman d 
JA The ironic 
are supporters of the other side. ‘It ias Del mock 
reall} J mending 
And the question thit}ite wi 


- being fought out is whether the individ wal if Germany, 


Chit play with 
the Press, the trade union, the small State 4 


preserving them which beguil 
ful” men to the side of might. 
other hand—as anyone who has a pu 
tance with Fascist organisations J' gf 


on 

donning black shirts. ich 

ness masquerading as streng liti 

to be expelled from the body P9 ttem 

When my last article was wo, on 
June issue, it seemed that Italy ¥ 

of coming into the War. But 8$ 


Italy was already at war. Presi m 
who $t 
abot be f 
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HITLER VERSUS THE B 
the wantonness of this 
vor been excelled in history— 
Mere has secn to it that the 
i he tried to avert Italian 
it could have been averted 
should be placed on 
for the scorn of all 
But all the time that he was 
ations from America, 
: war—already at war 
m "ting for France to appear 
only waiting for Fre 
MM before he would venture into 
en. Italy did not declare war on France 
Bos 10th. But nearly a month before 


date, from about May 15th, she had been 
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ident Roose 
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th Hiki ding Italian divisions into Poland, to release 
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"Alle ironies for race 
mock at her triumphs. 
: S manoeuvre—with no certainty that 
oe come out stronger than she went in. 
draw, on the battle-field, has made great 


| plete the w 
i ew 


an troops garrisoned there for battle on 
(stern Front. 

When we look at the map of Europe, and 
how much of it Germany has swallowed up, 


gems as if the war must go on for ever, there 


cha widespread occupation to be pushed 


lath But this war has not, in fact, solved the 


nin dilemma to even the smallest extent. 
and raw materials still 
The war is still an 


Als [ with the technique of the pincer-movement. 


NS ovement is going on in Europe 
n US has established herself in 
[M is week Lithuania, Latvia and 

ave set up puppet Governments to 
tüpation po m by the Russian armies 
illuanian. sslan tanks are massed along 
T side of c e frontier. And now the 
MS. Russia ^ pincer is groping in the 
lih tba a ae peal ned Bessarabia— 
e, lomany's. ul nuisance value on the 
and her oniy li id trade route at all 
Ussian inten ife-line in time of blockade. 
ii Os Mae in the Balkans is, in 
aly, come jar to both Ger 
IBS Us timins wi i Germany 
» obvio E will not escape them. 
m Sb has eng Germany triumphing 


deci 
e effent or AS put a brake on in 


ns must 


| ,BTéseryes 
M taly will 
d neighbo 
ie Russi 


ep 
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(Italy, a country without loyalties, has a lot 
to learn. ‘It seems that a common alphabet, 
which Bulgaria has with Russia, is a more 
enduring bond than roylist alliances dictated 
by opportunism.) The Balkans in short are 
in an uproar. And the Axis, with a war and 
a blockade on their hands, are talking of a 
Balkan Munich. Swift are time’s revenges... 
But what can such a “Munich” achieve ? 
Italy is Rumania’s friend and Germany is 
Hungary’s and Bulgaria is Italy’s. And 
Germany is the stronger partner in the Axis. 
And her friend Hungary wants to help herself 
to part of Rumania. And Italy’s friend 
Bulgaria wants to help herself to part of 
Rumania—lItaly’s other friend! What a 
thieves’ kitchen the Great Powers have made of 
the Balkans. In Jugo-Slavia, for instance, it 
is said that the Regency is pro-British, the 
Government is pro-German, the Army is pro- 
French and the people are pro-Russian. This 
sounds like a joke but -it is a most terrible 
condemnation. And Juge-Slavia’s King, 
Alexander, was right when he tried to forge the 
Balkan States into a Union. And the heir to 
King Alexander's policy, be it, noted, 1s Turkey. 
And Turkey, it is worth remembering 1s still 
looking to the day of Balkan independence— 
and Near East independence—and has not been 
invited to the Balkan Munich. 

The Balkan Munich, if and when it comes 
off, will not of course have any regard for the 
Balkans. Its principlal object wil be to pre- 
serve a temporary peace in the Balkans, so that 


Y 


Germany and Italy may continue to drain their — e 


resources to keep the German War going. And 


this brings us back to the blockade—and the | 


question of just how effective a weapon it may 
prove in breaking down German resistance. 
The German night over Europe makes it ve 
hard to obtain any real estimate of the hav 
wrought by our blockade. The general opi 
seems to be that blockade-cum-winter may 
an overwhelming combination. And, that, 
course, is the main reason why we anti 

an early attempt at invasion—anticip 
which seem to be confirmed by the su 
crease in tempo of German air/raids. | 
have had over Great Britain on each. 
seven nights although the damage has ; 


The estimated fall g-0 
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one. (Quite apart from the fact that Britain, 
so long as she commands the seas, has all the 
world to draw on.) Germany has snatched 
| temporary supplies from all the countries she 
Í has invaded. But not one of these countries 
js self-supporting, once she is cut off from her 
imports. In particular Germany 18 as far ott 
as ever from obtaining oil seeds or oil-cake. 
Actually—and in that fact will originate an 
endless propaganda against Britain and her use 
fi of the blockade—it seems as if the invaded 
1} countries will be the worst sufferers. In Norway 
t livestock has already had to be slaughtered. 
| In Denmark the pig industry, it is said, is all 
but liquidated and at least one-third of the 
cattle destroyed. In Belgium, actual famine is 
prophesied in about two months’ time. In 
Czecho-Slovakia the rye crop, the principal 
crop, is a failure. After bread and meat, fats 
are the most important—and fats, especially 
margarine, are dependent upon the import of 
- oils. The R. A. F. have already blown up 
vast quantities of whale oil stored in Germany. 
In Norway, the margarine industry is at a 
standstill. But it is not only hunger that results 
from blockade. J have said that the ironies of 
raw materials remain. And it is the case that 
the things which Germany has always needed 
most—petrol, oil, oil seeds and non-ferrous 
metals—still elude her. In not one of the 
countries that she has devastated are these pro- 
duced, As for Italy, the blockade must he 
throwing her whole economy out of gear. 80 
per cent of her imports were sea-borne ... The 
Balkans are her only markets now. And Russia 
has appeared in the Balkans. She can, if she 
wishes, disrupt their economy. She has already 
stopped exporting food to Germany. The reason 
given was that the food was required to feed 
her armies in the Baltic. Will she become a 
competitor in the Balkan market too? She 
is engaged on a gigantic rearmament program- 
e. The All-Union Central Council of Trade 
nions has stated: “We require more metal, 
ind oil, more aeroplanes, tanks, guns, shells, 
more locomotives, cars, machine tools and 
motor-cars and higher production in every 
3 ach of our national economy.” What kind 
in f a voracious Grandfather is watching the 
 Balkans—watching the supplies going to his 
‘tal enemies ? 2 : 
italy perhaps is already beginning to guess 
n the present-world struggle the odds are 
Being at bottom a Catholic in- 
; she may suspect that the whole 


st concluded 


with France? Italy, of course, ig ; 
n Yoloni iS 7 ISS LO} 
French Colonial Empire, and Ge 
British Empire—or, alternatively. 
may aim, rather, at the destructio m 
ad wer action op 
British Fleet. Since, once that is gon. om 
is no power except herself to “ poSI tof 
no barrier to keep her out of the N 
where her agents are already so ; i 
intriguing. But by this armistice all that M 
has gained is an undertaking from the had WW tle 
Government, an undertaking which that ct A "M 
ernment is in no position to enforce, that shout à 
Colonial Empire will be demilitarised. m Don tl 
thought this an artful ruse whereby the Fralyhie for 
Empire would eventually fell into her lejs my b 
But it may turn out to be but the shadow tink of 
the substance which she will, ever gr | 
And if she has not gained the French Emi 
she is fast losing her ‘own. The British N 
has cut it off from the sea—and in the air, tii the Er 
R. A. F. meet with little sustained oppositiefie hund 
Sooner or later the troops there will ilow that 
marooned. To set a dismal erown-on a dim the | 
undertaking, Italy’s pride and joy, Marftlim the 
Balbo, has crashed with his aeroplane in fawi md dea 
And in that limpid, Mediterranean Sea, a mapai it we 
suitable subject for Italian painters than i ssert 
Italian warfare, submarines are so easily deieplee Holl: 
ted that nine have been lost in the first eigtiterpbence an 
days she has already been at war. At WARY re 
that Knight in Shining Blackmail, 2 Pp Murch 
Palestine Post has called Mussolini, knows Hlators f 
well that we will never bomb Rome or 10 i 1, i 
or Venice. But Allied "planes have a 
Ttaly’s industrial areas in the north. » 
Turin and Milan form a triangle n s d 
situated the most important manufacture ur 
ready, a Trench radio report has stale’ i 
entire industrial centre of Turm iud 
completely destroyed.” The whole 
may soon be in like case. po 
War in the air, war at sea, wat by En 
AJl these methods are being wage by wes “l 
But, say the experts, these of themst acl à 
not bring victory. There will have to jc 
on land also. That there is gomg w 
warfare may be taken as certam m “A 


1 often wond 
ive sec 


i But 
Eum i " t jnvà 
ew No s i is to 


hei Gallggden.tdarigwareft to the gt 
the continent by mak 


. LM LI 
‘ds on his coastline. This, by 
ce D nc pest English tradition. 
T used to delight in swooping: 
harbours and having a look 
à n E 
uestion 18, wil the enemy 
» ehm. . jon LIS * ; f REES 1 
Eu ua VEA hoped that invasion 1$ attemp- 
ew Way gris 0 D^ fails so that, perhaps, 
em spared a winter of starvation. 
tik n, can never find a 
- if the summer goes 
terial change in the war situa- 


p that riot A m Europe, the harvest 


1. (ul en the harvest for 1o ham 
he M. m Germany and, alas, for England 
qu hte be terrible indeed. [t is dismaying 


her Tatie may’ : 
DE of another winter of German propa- 


j ; H a ape 
r gus spreading its foul mists over | 

h Di m For instance Mussert, the Quisling 
tish Nag} Holland, has just been telling the Dutch 
lish have been their enemy for 


he air, tii the Eng 1 
jpposisre hunderd years. And if people _ ean 

will Hal that, they can swallow anything. (Who 
n ihe founder of the Orange dynasty, 


, Mail the Silent, afloat with supplies in his 
in flusfe d death struggle with the Spanish tyran- 
a, a mifi it was not Queen Elizabeth ?) 
han i| Mussert, by the way, says that he is going 
sily dte Holland from Jewish, French and British 
st ue «e and from that of the Churches. It 

f remarkable, in this present age, how 
UM ave been singled out by the 
el lor persecution. Who would have 
liy E this age of religious indifference, 
od really so powerful? But they 
E he symbol of individual freedom 
m Ps, on their walls, the doom of the 

Is already. written, 


SN 
Ws 
3 


AW 


te et RITU Y 
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T know it has been the case in practically 
every country that has been overrun by the 
Nazi hordes for their rulers to say that never 
would they surrender but that they would fight 
on. In this country particularly I think that 
is true. An Englishman never knows when he 
is beaten. The might and resources of the free 
peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
is now opposed—almost alone—against the hate 
and preparedness of Hitler. In spite of air 
raids night after night for the past week there 
is, nothing here of the nature of panic, but 
simply a deep determined resolution that win 
we can and win we must to restore to 
the world everything that makes life worth 
living. Britain is proverbially slow in 
getting started but her preparedness gathers 
momentum as time passes. Every day 
sees our getting stronger, both relatively 


and actually. It is literally true that this island - 


is a fortress, manned and fortified as never 
before, and it is only a question of time till we 
have the preparations not merely for the 
defence of this island but for the attack on 
Germany under which she will reel and 
collapse. Please Heaven that day may not be 


far distant so that at long last the dark hand | 
of Nazi-dom may be lifted from Europe and n 
men may agai go about their daily avocations —— 


free to think, free to speak and free to live their 


own untrammelled lives with the dark shadow . E 


of the Gestapo only a horrible memory. 


[Received by Air Mail in Calcutta on the 3rd 


August, 1940.] 


146, Palace Chambers, Westminster, 
London, July 1, 1940. 
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Tur hundreds of thousands of census-takers, 
who on January 17, 1939 set out on their rounds 
in cities, villages, kishlaks and auls, met cvery- 
where free and happy working people enjoying 
all the-benefits of material and spiritual culture. 
The Soviet nations have descriptively termed 
the census of 1939 as the “ great enumeration,” 
great because it drew up an account of the 
| most valuable capital, the people—workers, 
| peasants and intellectuals. 

| The preceding census was taken 12 years 
| ago in 1926. The statistics of the growth of 
| the population of the U. S. S. R., of the Union 
| republics, territories and regions, figures on the 
| 

| 


increase of inhabitants in Soviet cities are yet 
more vivid illustration of the triumphs of the 
upbuilding of Socialism. 

The population of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on January 17, 1939 was 
170,467,186. During the 1939 census, a count 
was taken in each locality both of the popula- 
tion “actually present at the time and those 
permanently domiciled in that-locality. Theo- 
retically, the total number of persons registered 
as actually present in the various localities 
should coincide with the total number of the 
permanently domiciled throughout the country 

as a whole. In practice this has never been 
achieved in any population census. The extent 
to which the two counts tally serves as an index 
to the accuracy of the census. In the popula- 
tion census of 1939, the two figures showed a 
negligible discrepancy. of only 0-06 per cent. 
As compared with the returns of the U.S.S.R. 
census of December 17, 1926, the popula- 
on of the Soviet, Union increased by 23 439,271 

persons, or by 15-9 per cent in 12 years. 
_ . Socialist industrialization of the U. S, S. R 
has brought about a considerable increase in 
he urban population. The 1926 census showed 
the urban population to be 26,314,114; it had 
pn to SE ay ie time of the 1939 
census, an increment o! 2 per cent against 
926 The proportion of urban putans rose 
om 17-9 per cent of the total population in 

(0 32-8 per'cent in 1939. 

sults of the census, in so far as dis- 
of the population is. concerned, 
s 


the 


THE SOVIET CENSUS 


- of theo. chemge®omdiri churdkahKe 


Y Moscow 
"qui 


X. 
poing 

population of the U. S. S. R. has Ms. p 
doubled, having increased from 26 to 5l Nido: 

and constitute 32:8 per cent of fhe h "pl 
population. This bears witness to the ml 
of our industries, the growth of the Word 
class, and of the large number of peopled 
have joined urban culture. , 
The cities themselves too have dg 
The U.S. S. R. has 174 cities with a popili 
of more than 50,000 including 82 cities nume 
more than 100,000 and 11 cities will; 
500,000 inhabitants. During the interim 
between the two census, most of the Siar plans 
cities have doubled their population, whikfkame c 
many cities the population has tripled and efepulation 
quadrupled. The population in such tovmfée rural 
Murmansk, Prokopyevsk, Dzerzhinsk, SI% census 
bad have increased ten and fifteen fold, swim pe 
Stalinsk fortyfold. New cities have anspsgated 
Magnitogorsk, Karaganda, Stalinogorsk aihe uba 
Komsomolsk which hitherto had never #4 result 
on the map. The following table shows Is into 
growth in population of the principal att 


Minsk— 


EE 


the U. S. S. R. i S I 
Population Population , 4 li 

Cities in thousands in thousands W br 

Moscow 2,029 4.137 w 

Leningrad 1.690 3,191 " 

Kiev 514 846 

Kharkov 417 833 

Baku 453 $10 f 

Gorky 222 644 

Odessa 421 604 jal 

Tashkent 324 585 fU 

Tbilisi 294 519 

Rostov-on-Don 308 510 

Dniepropetrovsk 237 501 


causes 


enrol 

Firstly, there was an orga ined € 
wf people from the villages 
work in industry, construction, : 1 
other .branches. The workers “otal ae 
cities with their families. & ipo ville 
million people thus moved RO E 
the cities between 1926 and 19" 
Secondly, there was a na i 

the urban population of apP 
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the following table in which 
7 U s 
ry cities are given : 
Birth-rate Percentage in 
ratio to Mortality rate 


el ^ 
s for fou 


Ec 130 
Ern 195 
j sping — 124 
. quà 169 
More d. 1938 
O 6 nf) Kharkov 131 
the gj 93 217 
the D a 165 
the Wo 4 Y 1913 252 
peo tcs 9 RI 
| The ratio ol births to deaths in 1938 elo- 
Ve chustanily testifies to the nature of population 
a popilsfamih in the U. S. S. R. RU. dy 
s nume] Thirdly, as a result of Socialist industria- 
with dint, a number of settlements. which were 
terim palimely rural localities grew, during the five- 


the Sif plans into large industrial centres and 
on, wilfame constituted as cities. The total 
led andeppilatio of urban settlements which in 1926 
ch tomire rural localities, is now 9,800,000. Since the 
ask, Sti census included in the urban population four 
fold, mW people domiciled in points officially 


ive ansyeimated as rural localitias, the  ünerease 
ogorsk «hue whan population between 1926 and 1939 
ever tesult of the incorporation of rural settle- 


population of the 
-I times in 12 years. 
during this period has 
These two indices reveal 
th. in the labour efficiency , 
ation, an advance based on 
ustrialization of the U. S. S. R. 
Hon of rural localities has like- 
4 radical change in the past 12 


€ popula 
Crone 


As a» 
nhi z industrial growth, the total 
Per cent of ee decreased from 82-1 to 
Timber he total population, although 
Caseg persons in the countryside has 
in who have entered 
s money ODS. Part of the rural 
ES into industrial centres, 
Mh the working class. But 
B constantly growing, and 
n the national republics. 
Werease of the popula- 
9viet Union was 15-9 
per cent Xn the 
cent in the 
cent 
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cent in the Kirghiz S. S. R. These figures ex- 
press briefy the success of the Leninist- 
Stalinist national policy, and are an index to the 
new life of formerly oppressed nations and of 
the great progress of all the peoples of the Land 
of the Soviets. 

. Though the rural population of the 
U. S. S. R. has decreased somewhat in these 12 
years as a result of people moving to the cities, 
the production of marketable grain has grown 
3:7 times, and the crop of cotton, almost five 
times. Thus is the tremendous extent to which 
the productive forces of the rural population 
of the U. S. S. R. has grown on the basis of 
Socialist methods in agriculture. 

A comparison of the results of the censuses 
of 1939 and 1926 reveals the progress of 
Socialist industrialization in the Union repub- 
lies and Autonomous republics of the U.S. S. R. 

When studying the growth of the population” 
in the separate republies, territories and regions 
of the U. S. S. R., one must bear in mind tha! 
these changes are due not only to the natural 
increase but also to the considerable shifting 
of the population in connection with the deve- 
lopment of cities and new industrial districts. 

The following Union republics show the 
greatest population increase as compared with — 
1926 : 


Kirghiz S. S. R—46 per cent. 
Armenian S. S. R—45 per cent. 
Tajik S. S. R—44 per cent. 
Azerbaijan S. S. R.—39 per cent. 
Uzbek S. S. R.—38 per cent. 
Georgian S. S. R.—32 per cent. 
Turkmen S. S. R.—26 per cent. 
The following republics have a rate o 
erowth below that of the general average foi 
the country as a whole: 
Belorussian S. S. R.—12 per cent. 
Ukrainian S. S. R—7 per cent. 
Kazakh S. S. R.—1 per cent. 
The inerease in the population 
R. S. F. S. R. is somewhat higher th 
average for the U. S. S. R. with a pa 
growth in the East: the Ural, Siberia a 
Far East. The population of Sver 
Region increased 53 per cent; Novosil sk: 
Irkutsk, 49; Chita, 73; Buryat: Mong 
A. S. S. R., 39; Khabarovsk territor, 136 
Maritime Territory, 42 per cent. z 
Since 1926 the population ol 
Siberia and the Far East has i 


eae 
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During the period under review the popu- 
lation of the Uzbek, Tajik, Turkmenian and 
Kirkhiz Soviet republics increased by 2,883,000 
people, or 38 per cent. Approximately 1,700,000 
people moved into these republies irom other 
regions. 4 Ed i 
The population in other industrial centres 
of the U. S. S. R. likewise increased consider- 
ably. The population of Moscow more than 
doubled, that of Moscow Region increased 74 
per cent; the Leningrad Region by 44 per cent; 
Gorky Region 28 per cent; Stalno Region in 
tlie Ukraine, 91 per cent; Voroshilovgrad Region 
in the Ukraine, 37 per cent; and Karaganda 
Region of the Kazakh Republic, 25 per cent. 
The population of the North European section 
has also grown. The population o! Archangel 
Region has increased 25 per cent and in the 
Murmansk Region, nine times. 

Simultaneously, there are also a number 
of regions where the population decreased as 
compared with 1926. In the R. S. F. S. R.; the 
population of Kalinin Region consists of 92 
per cent of that of 1926; Kursk Region, 90 per 
vent; Ryazan Region, 91 per cent; Penza 
Region, 82 per cent; and Smolensk Region, 89 
per cent. In the Ukrainian Republic, the 
population of Poltava Region was 85 per cent 
of that of 1926; Vinnitsa Region, 93 per cent; in 
the Kazakh S. S. R., the population of Pavlodar 
Region was 68 per cent of 1926, and Kustanai 
Region, 77 per cent. 

This decrease in the population of the 
regions just mentioned is explamed by the 
movement of part of the population to industrial 
centres, particularly to the Eastern regions of 
the U.S. S. R. 

The movement of the population within 
(he R. S, F. S. R. being mutually balanced, had 
no bearing on the census results for the repub- 
lie as a whole. The situation in the 
Ukrainian, Kazakh und Belorussian republics 
was different, however. During the past years 


there was a considerable movement of the 


opulation of the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
lies to the industrial centres of the 
S. F. S, R., particularly to the new industrial 
striets. Construction undertakings and new 


n factories in the R, S. F. S. R. drew in not only 


he rural population of the Ukraine but also 


skilled workers from the Ukraj 
who played a big role in the 
truction and operation 
factories and mills. 
Movement of the population toi 
centres of the R. S. F. 8. R., in ii Ru 
enterprises of the Ural-Kuznetsk [| 
Combine, also took place from thes 
S.S. R. It should be taken into Acco 
1926 census showed a considerable nu 
nomads in the Kazakh S. S. R. Bom yUTERJP 
and 1939 part of them moved into debi 
bouring Union republics, "m 
Uzbekistan and Kirghizia. 
There was a considerable increase Jr 
population of the autonomous lied io 
autonomous regions. Between 1996 and eh 
the population of the autonomous repulljj|. ked 
x ; : : marked 
the R. S. F. S. R. increased 23 per caf meanti 
that of the autonomous regions of the Raf Is 
S. R., 58 per cent. 1 " 
Changes in the population of the US) sl 
between the census of December 17, 102 Fepvested 
last census, taken on January 17, 1939, clas} Pind 
tion according to sex, and distribution by dat mumi 
and rural districts, are as follows: gl, but 


5 Ni 
Total Topul da d um 
Fema s 
Male Female pur at 3 


nian ente 
SUCCesst ^ 
of the new 


Ze EE 


MR 
duos 


particularly ] 


^ Tm, 


I. Census of Jan. 


ods aD 81,664,981 88,802,205 misji 
IT. Census of Dec. rna {if 
17, 1926 71,043,352 75,984,503 bait 


III. Population ac- 
cording to cen- 
sus of 1939 in 
percentages of 
1926 census 


B 
feof s 
p 03 n 


115-0 116-9 q . in 


I. Census of Jan. 17, 1939 
II. Census of Dec. 17, 1926 
III. Population according 
to census of 1939 in 
percentages of 1926 
census 


I. Census of Jan. 17, 1939 
II. Gensus of Dec. 17, 1926 
III. Population according to 
census of 1939 in per- 
centages of 1926 census 
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SHE CHOSE HER HUSBAND 
A Short Story 


K hij By RAJSEKHAR BOSE (Parasuram) 


© Tttheln, crea] A consulted the almanac. “ The Chatterjea does not know more about love than 

Between i pachi (a holy period during the rains) your wretched little whipper-snappers ? " 

o the es 0-57 pm. You can't expect the rain “Now then! Why do you tease the old 

eularly bo before then. Its too early yet," said Brahmin ?" protested Binode Babu. * Why 

|y don't you listen to his stories ? " 

Tea pj umm," murntured pleader Binode Babu. Chartterjea explained: “Brahmins are 

publi fim how does one get back home ? " the highest of castes. Take philosophy, take 

26 wd] «Think over that when the rain stops,” poetry, take the philosophy of love. All these 
republitewarked Bansalochan Babu, the host. "In came out of the brain of Brahmins. And of 

cr cendie meantime, what about some dinner? Udo, Brahmins, the highest are the Chatterjeas, as 
the Mio inside and- tell them." for instance, Bankim Chatterjea, Sarat Chatter* 
m " *Khichui (a hotch-potch with rice and jea...” 

7 n] ji) with masur dal and fried hilsa fish," “ À-n-d." : 

30 dus saa Chatterjea. — “And this Kedar  Chatterjea. Why 

ion bye pu dragged at his takia (a fat pilow), shouldn't I say so outright ? For fear of you, 
Lon OY Tid mumbled as he lolled on it. “So far so eh?” 


d 
ount the) 


jeu but how can we kill the time? Tell us “Right O, let that pass, but please begin 
ation _ | 04 Chatterjea." your yarn.” 
le. m E paused for reflection :—“ Last Chatterjea began: “It happened only 
x5 tt a Monghyr, I fell into the clutches of a last year. I fell in with a woman of bewitching 
Lh Due n hars beauty..... 9) 
563 es i "n E Chatterjea ! No more tiger- T Why just now 

i hatter: aimed Binode Babu interrupting. a tigress,” interrupted Nagen. 

Ve Jea was somewhat pained. “What “ Silly ass! I met the 


yo do you want then? Ghosts or The affair p 
E US usu Punjab Mail, this s 
a aa tigers, snakes and ghosts ison to the story.” 
ilyem” 280M. Please tell us a senti- * Last, year, Charan Ghosh requested me 
never tell i take his daughter to Tundla, where his son-in- 
yarns. Nothing but absolute law has got a job. Tt was a fine opportunity. 
I could travel second class at another 
j S have an absolutely true expense, with a day at Benares on the way 
Good Lord, wh Anyhow, I safely escorted the girl to Tundla. 
5 tory?» at next? Chatterjea to On my return journey, I found the train at 
ju vo marked Nagen with a Tundla station was cramped, with not 
teeth h eet age, Chatterjea ? How to spare. A crowd of American globe 
18 no A got left ?" had been occupying, from Agra, all the 
Not live a elole, you mutt. Love second class berths. The son-in-lan 
the teeth but in the enough, happened to be a railway dt 
» heart has sh arranged matters with the guarc 
Qu at do you ease like a withered me into a first class compania 
Put heag Yet know of love? Its all went the train. — the 
Am w. It’s for the youth “Tt was seven ln. 
? I right, Udo 2” said ‘ t 


| of maize. 
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closed and jaws open, mumbling gibberish all 
to himself. On the floor, in between the berths, 
was another sahib, dwarfish and stout, sleeping 
face to the floor. An empty bottle was rolling 
near his head. There was nobody lying on the 
near side berth, but costly bedding was spread 
on it, and a strange costume, may be of bear- 
skin, was on top. The train was moving at full 
speed and there was no escape. Sitting on 
something like a chair at the end of the berth, 
I began to pray to the goddess Durga under 
my breath. Dreadful seconds slowly passed 
out and nothing happened. The sahibs still 
lay sprawling and I found, by slow degrees, my 
courage coming back to me. 

“Suddenly, the bath-room door flew open 
and a wonderful vision appeared. I have seen 
many mem sahibs from a distance, but never 
before at close quarters. The face resembled a 
‘Chinese karamcha,* the lips two ripe-red chillis; 
the arms as if carved out of marble. The neck 
was close-cropped, but near about the ears 
curled two locks of flaxen hair. She wore a 
towel about two feet broad....” 

“ That’s not a towel, Chatterjea. They call 
it a 'skirt," exclaimed Binode Babu interrup- 
ting. 

"I don’t know your ‘kat-phat’ my boy.” 
retorted — Chatterjea, BUE TA ea 

skirt? “I saw distinctly, she wore a check 
towel such as we buy in our markets, only a 
bit short, and from it descended two legs like 
the trunks of the rose-coloured banana tree. I 
couldn't make out if she had stockings or not. 
yaad zend n Sanskrit, books about a ‘ graceful 

y, straight as a stick! Now, I saw with 
my own eyes, yes, a body like a stick. From 
head to breast and waist, it was all smooth and 


planed. There were no ups and downs; no 


curves anywhere. Not the 'swinging clinging 
creeper’ as we read in Sanskrit poetry; she was 
just like the stick of an ignited rocket, A feel- 
ing of great reverence came over me. I touched 
my forehead and said, ‘Salaam mem sahib” 
R A smile flitted across her face. In between 
the ripe-red chillis, peeped a few young grains 
; * Ghuth morning,” she nodded. 
— Like a dancing nymph of Paradise she glided 
to the berth and took her seat, while I, in great 
embarrassment, left my seat and stood up. 
“Sit down Babu, daro math (don’t be 
id),” ‘said the mem. 
ere stood the goddess with a gracious 
n one band, and a cigarette in the other. 
sure, I had won celestial favour, and 
le-coloured berry-like fruit of Bengal. 
Je check towel Cig- goei Renai ee 
1 Bengal, specially at bath. 


Seiten ub jeu G Seis. i f 
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who could harm me now? In MY be; 
of Hindi and English I made my E M 
“I intruded here because I got no 


^ "n n à 
m Q S] 
bri; eric $ 
course, with the guard's permission, Men UN “Th 
ved 
u 


may be graciously pleased to e 
sumption." RS oun 
The mem sahib again assured ile tol 
safe, so I dropped back into me | pohne | 
S , ca my Seat they nt 
more. e rare T0: 
But there was no relief. The mel ral stu 
beside me, and began to scrutinise "e uy gue 
fixed stare and half of a mouth, b jared. 
This Kedar Chatterjea has been pyl "You. 
by snakes, tigers have chased him, and i At thal 
frightened him, monkeys gnashed then he 
at him, police court pleaders have ers] growle 
mined him, but he was never in a worse ple} imartish fe 
than now. I am sixty years old. One caps fists. 
say that my complexion is light or medi | lgripp 
had not shaved for six days; my face resnt]|sleng it € 
a kadam flower—but shyness overcame dimers fro 
this and turned my face violet upto the bis chee 
“What are you looking at mem  sahib?'|W pug." 
blurted out, unable to stand her gaze. [lw pig, 
The mem emitted a loud laugh. “Ryan at o 
nehi (nothing). No offence. Who are iy place 
Babu?” pumed t 
My pride was hurt. Was I a pep? tiid, Bak 
or a beast at the zoo ? With chest out andl}, Es x 
erect I protested, “ I Kedar Chatterjea. No | read j 
garden." ; 


XClge this l even 


“Bengali?” said she with another ad impr: 
laugh. , 4 the | 
ft row 


“Yes Sir. High caste Bengali Braki 
I replied proudly. 5 See," T said taking o ian p 
sacred thread. “Who are you, madam a ij en 
“Wie, fie. Chatterjea. You asked # Wiis 
for particulars about herself ? Thats ] 
etiquette,” remarked Binode Babu. uj 
^ Why shouldn't I? The lady S0 
acquaintance. Why shouldn't I se®® ud 
The mem was not at all displeased. ar 
her name was Joan Jilter, «08 
America and had come here several UP 
and India was a wonderful land. 
As we talked, I pointed to 
sahibs and had the nerve to 25% 
they, please ? " 
_ The mem was very frank. 
is Timothy Topper,” said she P 
little finger towards the tall fellow eet 
“Comes from California and wat 
me. Worth a thousand million. 
fellow rolling on the ground 1$ m 
Columbus Blotto.: Also wants 
Also worth a thousand million 


dollar 


jdwar of Bengal, wit 


yO. Soe o E 


T 


i : 
i Ta Columbus who discovered 
est ma MOE ravely. ; 
Mig} ag? sid I E ther man,” answered the 


Ubmig Ngati Tes ano 
eat, a He hese fellows ; ) 
5 v a Bc they were in America. Th 

in in ‘has gone bone-dry; there is 
x ES there but methylated spirits. 


failed to discover any- 
The 


M i 
Me | spoilt m deserted their mother-country, 
Seat, oi they "eur about the globe in search of 
mi fi ” 


mem pe real StUF: 
Me wil «T guess, 


parae. D 
n n] “You bet,” replied the mem. 


and mi At that moment, the tall sahib opened his 
their ids with a vicious glare, shook his fist at me 
crossed growled, “You-you—get out quick.” The 
orse plyfintish fellow also began to menace me with 
Jne cll fists. $ APR, 
nedium | lgrpped my walking-stick tight and began 
, rosentfintang it on the floor. The mem took the fur- 
ercame dimers from her bed and patted the tall fellow 
o the fahi cheeks with them, saying, ^ You pug, 
ahib?” fy pug.” She kicked the dwarf saying, 
je. — Yn pig, you pig." Both went off to sleep 
n. “Rim at once with their mouths agape. The 
) are Wy placed a slipper on each of their chests 
famed to her berth and said, “Don’t be 
peep gfitid, Babu.” ; 


t a im But where was the promised safety ? 
n. Nose s 


they bona fide spiritualists," T 


À I 
tad in the Arabian Nights about a giant 


Jj Md . A . 
elled on and on with a princess on his 


E 


yt 


; Had impri : 
ot on d m a chest. When the giant 
ralis round E would place a stone on him, 


y available prince and secure 


rm 
ng AS of Tings. I was done for, I thought. 


r [ 
dam? jy mem before 


zed a | lens of 4 me is travelling on the 
[hat illoa a o such giants; now she will 
| Io mg of ninety nine rines. i 


t har ^ 
y , PPened just as 


ting seb with I feared. I had on mv 


n tn ‘coral and i 
eq TUE Ne HOS) nor io ed 
Y aS she noticed it. “Do let 


"e the 4 
Staking ts Babu.” 


m 
nger Ben Pulled off the ring. stuck it 
m (amurmured, “Beauchifuh ! ” 
ich aes heavens) ! This is the 
This ES a day I say my prayers. 
e o echoliha woman has defiled 
NE an eyes; but my curiosity 
om ib?» alien more rings have yon 
; al ed a ‘Ninety nine ? " 
è Produced a strange box and 
My eyes. were dazzled. 

" Do rently 


SHE CHOSE HER HUSBAND" eGangotri 


portmanteau from | 


omaireG 


and so forth. 'There was a tray full of rings— 
altogether twenty to twentyfive. “Please take 
any one you like," said she holding it before 


e. 
“What an idea,” said I. “My ring cost - 
only two and four. E make a present of it. 
Please keep it carefully. It’s a very holy ring.” 


“You old dear!” said the mem. “ But if 
I accept your present, you can’t very well re- 
fuse mine.” With this she stuck a ruby ring 
on my finger. 

“Thank you mem sahib,” said I. “ I remain 
your slave. Forget me not...... Don’t you 
worry, old thing,” said I mentally to my absent 
wife, “I keep this ring for you.” 

The train reached Etawa. ‘Tea Hoozoor," 
said Kelner’s khansama as he came with tea, 
bread and butter. The mem sahib took the 
tray. Then she poked both the giant and the 
dwarf with my stick, “Get up Timmy. Get 
up Blotto.” I could not hear what they said 
but they grunted like boars. I surmised they 
were not in a fit state to get up. The mem 
asked me, “ Chatterjea, won't you have some © 
tea ? No objections I hope." 

I was faced with a dilemma. The tea was 
made by a Mlechchha woman. So I could not 
take it as a Brahmin. But it was smelling 
wonderfully, and the weather was very cold. 
The sastras nowhere forbade one to take tea. 
Besides, if sitting on a big wooden plank as 
in a railway train, one takes a little tea, just 
as-a medicine to ward off cold, there cannot Ded 
any contamination. “ Madam Lakshmi,” said — | 
I “When with your own fair hands you offer - 
me tea, why shouldn't I take it? But please, 


Like Aswatthama of the Mahabhar: 
who danced with delight after a drink of | 
water thinking it to be milk, the timid Ben 
tries to get the kick of spirits out of : 
Bankim Chatteriea did not know how to t 
tea properly. He would drink it only 

he caught cold, with gin lt. B 
this stimulus he could make one o 
say. “ This helpless victim is my 
Today, thanks to tea, : 
Resul 


lips. 
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of packing-cases; a lad and lass on either side 
and in between....a steaming tea-pot. Thank 
the Lord, I was sixty then and so survived. 

“Well mem sahib,” I asked the lady. “I 
learn that both the huzoors rolling on the ground 
want-to marry you. Who is the lucky one of 
your choice ?” 

“That’s a problem," answered the mem. 
“T can’t make up my mind. Sometimes I think 
Timmy would be suitable. He is tall and good- 
looking and adores me. But he goes off the 
deep end whenever he drinks. And this Blotto, 
although fat and short and a bit long in the 
tooth, is very complaisant and does what I tell 
him. Even a drop of liquor makes him weep. 
I am in a nice fix; for they both pester me to 
marry them. However, I shall get a few hours 
to decide before the train reaches Howrah. 
Why Chatterjea, why don’t you say which I 
should marry ?” 

“Mem sahib,” I suggested, “from the way 
you have described their character and con- 
duct I am convinced that both are eligible. 
The only difficulty is the unconscious state in 
which they are in....” 

“That’s nothing,” answered the mem. 
" Both will brighten up very soon.” 

ih If you don't like anyone in partieular, why 
don’t you let your parents choose for you?" T 
hazarded. 

" Haven't got such a thing as a parent. I 
look after myself," replied the mem. “ Look 
here Chatterjea, I leave the choice to you. 
Watch them closely. Let me have your opinion 
before you drop off at Mogulsarai. I thought 
I would take a coin and toss for it. Now you 
are here, no need for that." z 

A most wonderful arrangement it was. I 
have on occasion selected many brides and 
bridegrooms for my friends and relations but 
never had I been given a stranger task Both 
were multi-millionaires; both drank like RGS 
Qie surpassed in height; the other in weight. 

e only sign of education and intelligence thev 
had shown as yet was grunting. “ To hell with 


it,” I decided, since the mem has no objection, 


I shall name one at random. And if I ims 
stand that the mem will do as I say, I OT ER 
her, “ Ma Lakshmi (sweet, my daughter) when 
‘ou have been bold enough to crop your head, 


: please finish the job. Take a broom-stick to 


our would-be-bride-grooms and beat them to 


- "The mem and I talked on and on; now it 
-past nine. Next would come a small 
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before that the mem’s lips haq 


i 
while sipping tea. I understood, thew of i 
not fast. She opened a small gold ne Goat Be 
came a small mirror, a red candle ou Xy. | Te 
of powder. She did repairs to he; a pay) 00" 


r fa f ! 
bing her lips with red candle ng a ' sh 
powder to her nose. LN 

The train stopped. “ Chatterjea "aal af shi 
mem, “I am going off to my breakfast z Y eyes | 
and Blotto remain here. Keep an eye o MT m 
please. See that they don't fight e. b J ever 
wake. If you can't manage, pull the n ai speal 

“Ah ha! What a simple task v t Yes. 
given me," I said to myself. The men J "Im. 
return after half-an-hour when the train d ang « 
at Cawnpore. Meanwhile—I am left to tyi hat has : 
I held my stick ready, and again began tor gi that t 
on Durga. |sehed. | 

The tall sahib got up. He yawned, D Dus 
his eyes and cracked his knuckles. Thei &ddenly 
gave me one glare but said nothing. Najnked his 
reeled into the bath-room. Jsntched ? 

Then the dwarfish fellow hopped up easter??? 
like a big frog squatted down on the seat!) Every 
my side. I was about to shout for help; ie ihe | 
before I could, he grabbed my hand, sheijume hay 
and said, ^I am Christopher Columbus Blot} high 

* Salaam Huzoor," I said. ilingseat 

-“T am worth a thousand million dil |t bursting 
Every minute my income is...” 


‘ 


At dot 
“Pm sure, huzoor is Lord of the wort] 
Blotto plugged a. finger on my » 

“Look here Babu,” said he. “I shall E 

five rupees.” h 


“Why huzoor ? " i : 

* You are to make Miss Joan ar j| fü ty 
I've heard all your talks. That fellow ii jn 
Topper—is a downright waster. ^5 vgl 
perties are mortgaged to me. He's a ken i Th 
pauper and Miss Joan will die of bro I m 


if he marries her.” ST Ommy 
With this Blotto began to sb a LCS 
There were some dregs left in 2 bu do, Y 
gulped the stuff down and said, Babi [triana 
believe in re-incarnation ? ” Be The 
“Of course, I do.” . i lifa V 
"I was a thirsty lark in my ee sod. 
she was a beautiful kingfisher. 1 
of the 


The door five 
Hurriedly Blotto showed me AS fn 
n to 


lay down on the bed and bega 


yawned, gave me one impor» 
entered the bath-room. 


hand. 1 forestalled him with a 
py Here 
"ning Sir. gar 
oming ached my hand fiercely. 

w I cried out in pam. E ; 
pound you to mincemeat,” said 


bled in fear. 
ou to a jelly.” 


H 


nM 


E 1 . "Ed 

i must mary Miss vin eec Ive 

i q everything. Youre a dead man 1i you 
3 for me.” 


Vint speak UP 
| “Yes sit. i ; 
Ul «i rolling in money. Five hotels. Ten 
mo concerns and. twentyfive ham factories. 
ras Blotto got ? Only a bootlegging show 
{aod that too run with my money. Blotto is a 
fiched little drunken waster, a~ 2 
ned, mj Perhaps Blotto was eavesdropping all these. 
Thal)sildenly he rushed into the compartment, 
. Natifaked his fist for a blow as he said, “ Who is 
|miched? Who is a drunkard? Who is a 
ad up, erster 222... . . 2 
- Everybody knows that Hindi is par excel- 
help; lee the language for song and abuse. Hindi 
d, pr Ses have a real kick in them. But if you 
us Blot a high explosive, listen please to European 
m J egte, specially American. Every word, 
lon ee Se 3 Deep down my ears, my 
e Em i donne as says the Vaishnava 
a ib d know English well, so T did not 
all tips ees said. But couldn’t help relishing 
|, I found : 
nus pee all that the sahibs are weaker 
€ Way. They can’t put up a word- 
OM two minutes before they 
looked on spell-bound and 


his PLE moti 

sol gms, ice when the train stopped at 
oken MI, ihe . 

k |t Mem rushed into the compartment. 


Wan. 


Were stil] coud classes were all empty. 


{Tepe ng in the saloon. To whom 
lier UIS Was loi eee sahib in white flan- 
Onfusion r tering on the platform. In 


| c th n XA 
"d pi. wailed, “Come sir, lady in 
th me, br a sharp whistle and ran 
ing nac had seized my stick 
eds her ae fellows impartially. 
— "S * The hurly burly still 
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The mem hurriedly explained everything. 
The sahib tried to stop the Timmy-Blotto fight. 
but they both went for him. Then the fists of 
the new sahib came into action. 

i Father dear! What a punching they got! 
Timmy’s head smashed hard against the door 
and down he reeled and saw the fourteen worlds - 
dark.. With a muffled moan of agony, Blotto 
fell Hat under the berth. All quiet on the 
western front. f 

After recovering her 
introduced me to the new sahib. “ This is the 
famous Bill Bounder. Useful boxer. And this 
is Mr. Chatterjea, a dear old friend of mine.” 

* Some beard," remarked the sahib, as he 
scrutinised my face. 

“Never mind the beard,” said the mem. 
“He is a very wise man.” 

“ Ha-do-do,' said the sahib, as he shook 
my hand affably. “Got very cold, hasn’t it 2” 

A brain-wave flashed on me. “ Look here, 
Miss Joan,” I whispered to the mem, “ why 
not get over your difficulty ? Both Timmy and ' 
Blotto are down and out. Take my advice— 
please marry Bill sahib. A splendid man.” 

“Right ho,” exclaimed the mem. “Tt 
didn’t strike me before. I say Bill, wil you - 

marry me?” 4 

* Rather," 
won't ?” 
* Radha 


breath the mem 


answered Bill, “who says i y 


Madhab (good heavens) || E 
exclaimed to myself. “These sahibs are a 
T told Bill, “Stop sahib, why 
go so fast? I'm the ‘bridemaster’ and am giving 
Let me be satisfied about 
d antecedents. ‘Then only 
shall I give my consent.” d 
EU My grand-father was a cobbler,” 
plained Bill. P My father too mended boots 


your connections is non 
said I. “What's y 


Bill made a rapid calculation. Then i 
replied, “ Ten thousand a minute, six lacs 
worry. When 
aunt dies my income will be a bit mor 


e 


of salt water, swarming with whal 
“Not another wor 
consent. Come along. 
real Hindu style.” 
But where are the 
paddy and green "s 
to a fellow, cranim 


you have no objection. I shall give my bene- 
diction in Bengali,” said I. 
| * Right.ho. Go ahead." 
| “Live long,’ I blessed them, placing a 
| handful of grass on the head of the sahib. “ You 
| have wealth already, and you will have sons 
| as well. I offer you my sweet Lakshmi. But 
|! look out, my boy, and don’t drink hard. 
| Otherwise, a Brahmin's curse will lie on you." 
id The sahib shook my hand a second time, and 
| crushed it cruelly. 
E “Mother Lakshmi,” said I addressing the 
lil mem. “Let the vermilion* on your lips be 
| everlasting. Don’t give birth to heroes. Let 
this item of the blessing be reserved for our 
own weak girls. Don’t be the source of trouble 
to the poor kala admis. Live a domestic life 
i with some nice quiet children." 
a Suddenly, the mem raised ‘her head and 
i, 


E 


kissed my six day's growth of prickly beard... 


“Fie, fie," exclaimed Binode Babu. 

“Quite all right,” said Chatterjea. 
just whats described in Bankim’s 
Choudhurani.” 

“Well Chatterjea. 
chillis taste ? ” 

“Not at all pungent. Look here, that’s 
their custom. That’s the way they show their 
respect, It’s nothing to be ashamed of.” 

_ Then I saw the tall and dwarfish sahibs were 
going out of the train. Their faces were ashy 
pale. Two porters were taking out their 
luggage. 

The train moved on. Bill and Joan caught 
hold of each other’s hands and began to dance 
a jig. while I looked on aghast. 

“Chatterjea,” said Joan, “don’t sit there 
so glum on such a happy day. Come and join 
our dance.” 


[11 Its 
Devi 


How did the ripe red 


* Vermilion mark is the Hindu symbol of marriage 
and married. state. 3 
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“I have a touch of rheum 
waist," I explained. “The d 
not to dance." 

“ Then you give us a song and w 
the dancing.” 

What could I do? I had caught, 
I hummed a hymn of Ramprasad’s_ W. Tei, 
on like this for the whole journey, til Cri 
to Mogulsarai. The mem said that iod an 
be married as soon as they reached QA [section 
I was to see them three days later at the Ge jet i 
Hotel without fail. Then, after handsh ae ul Bil 
in plenty, invitations galore, I got down al 
boarded the train for Benares. The neyta t0 
I left for Calcutta. Eo 

j JU 


T f d 
“Well Chatterjea," said Binode Mis. ar 


"has your wife heard all about this ?" the pr 
“Why not? She is a devoted wife and a ring 
fifty now. She is not one of those silly yo $ ire a 
wives to take offence at a little thing like t| ite Cer 
eee everything the moment I read: ame Ban 
“What did Mrs. Chatterjea say when "um 
heard your story ?" mire, E 
“She called in an Oriya barbar at oase for 
and ordered, ‘Give the old man a good delit if 
shave, hurry up! The Mlechchha woman tito the / 
made his face untouchable. Then she snattt{m this di 
away the ruby ring, washed it mMlanking n 
Ganges water and quietly put it on The | 
own finger’.” E oe 
“How did you relish the Boubhat dit) “Notw 
(reception at the bridegroom’s house)?" E Ind 
“No more of this painful story! J | RN 
to the Grand Hotel and found that they W ghun 
not there. A khansama told me that the W% Rimoni 
had decamped the day after the marriage qe 
the sahib had gone off to look for her. i 
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[Translated (with authors consent) 
Mukherjea. M.A., B.L. and revised by 
Martin, L.C.S.] 
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By AJIT ROY, 


We ty, 

hey woe! .. XT of the proposed Bank Act was elaborate- 
CUM (scion XI of March issue of The Modern Review. 

Agent Y I like to criticise Section VII of 


th sed therein, 1 4 
rad Bil in this article. ; 
down aly goes without saying that the intention 
next dl Serling Section VII of the proposed Bank 
- ir ig good, as 10 18 meant to check the un- 
lamnted. ramifications which some modera 
de Binks are spreading without any reference 
" foie preliminary expenses and the growing 
ife anti] uring expenditure to be incurred until they 
lly you) wire à revenue earning capacity. The report 
like tu} ithe Central Banking Enquiry Committee that 
I readitame Banks were found to absorb not only all 
|iterpaid-up share capital but also a good portion 
when hi the deposits in running their concern is not 
. atu, Everything must be done to subdue this 
n dd Sm am remifications, but we very much 
oman io à ie proposed section, if incorporated 
{fo the Act in toto, will put a healthy check 
> snate Athis direction without ‘bine tl : : 
it mif bankin d : curbing the genume 
| g need and development of the country. 


Th i i 
e Section under review runs: 


iat IE. “Noty 
jmd 


SUE anything contained in Section 103 
ompanies Act, no Company shall do 


| J we) “te business unless it à 

y at] Be of at ess it has a paid-up capital and 
He a ah ne Mf upg e Hi dons ba 
mse jr oux inbeanechi ce ie places hereinafter mentioned, 
riago i. lakhs of Ru of cach such place of not less than 
7 ee of rüpecs pee at Bombay and Calcutta, (b) 

- het One lakh other places with a population 
y 0 eserve IBS. NEU in a list to be notified 
Mr. S outside e India and (c), twenty lakhs 


Principal office State or the Province in which 
Company S of business; provided that no 
More than € required to have a minimum 
A initie twenty lakhs of rupees.” 
kh of 2 paid-u i 
tions of rupees is d poen and reserve of 
ue hish. uou con ed for banking ins- 
., 00 much for this poor 
n so shy. Moreover, 
Gal ere a bank can work 
2 ue Tong capital structure. 
b SEEN of rupees fifty 
GUN € Indian Cómpany's 
ail SES one lakh, will un- 
: anking development of 
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strength, varying establishment and preliminary 
charges, reserve fund and revenue income 
which are not taken into account. A big bank 
like the Central Bank of India Ltd., may 
require a capital of rupees five lakhs for open- 
ing à branch in a presidency town to meet the 
preliminary expenses and establishment costs 
until it comes to revenue earning capacity. 
Smaller banks will never require süch a huge 
amount of paid-up capital at their back for , 
opening individual branches. fn case this - 
section is incorporated into the new Act, banks 
like the big five of Bengal * which started with 
a low share capital and are striding towards 
eminence will be things of the past; and enter- 
prise, tact and business acumen required for 
establishing such concerns will be stifled to 
death. I do not know whether any of the 
above banks had so much strength of share 
capital while opening their Caleutta branches 
and yet they are growing splendidly and car- 
rying the day with them. 

Similar reasoning may be applied in the 
case of opening branches in the large towns 
with a paid-up capital of rupees two lakhs | 
allocated for each branch on a population basis. . 
Not only will a small bank be able to maintain 
a branch at any of those places with a lower 
capital but a big bank with a heavy establish- 
ment charge may on the other hand require a - 
bigger capital structure to open a branch in suc 
places to meet its huge expenses until it, becom 
self-supporting. The main thing which to ov 
mind the proposed section should try to chec 
is that branch expenses do not invade the 
capital or eat into the deposits of any 
and according.to our contention, as raised 
capital does not presuppose more . profi 
strength, the criterion of branch banki 
be gauged by the revenue earning capacity of 
bank. A big bank with a large shar 9) 
and huge deposits and heavy est 
charges doing unit banking mi o f. 
owing to its bad policy and procec 


smaller bank with 


-& population 
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may gloriously carry on with a margin between 
income and expenditure and yet may spend some- 
thing for opening other branches. ‘lhis is the 
lesson of history, past and present, and we 
cannot close our eyes to them. The allurement 
of enhaneing profit at the expense of liquidity 
will be however checked by Section XI of 
the proposed Aet as mentioned in Para 12 oi 
the explanatory memorandum attached. thereto. 
If our above contention is right, a. portion 
of the net revenue of a bank should be alloca- 
ted for . branch expenses for each. year. 
Supposing that the proportion is fixed at one 
tenth of the net. revenue, a small bank earning 
the humble revenue of rupees fifty thousand 
a year is entitled to spend rupees five thousand 
im branch expenses the next year and, provided 
that all its other. branches are self-supporting, 
may easily open.a new branch in a town with 
of over one lakh, with 
the preliminary expenditure and other liabilities 
which it may incur in the first year covered by 
that sum. ` History is replete with instances of 
success of such banks, and we do not find the 
reason why their growth should be checked so 
long as they are in good financial position—be 
it in a small scale. 
_So this provision for uniform quota c 
paid-up capital if incorporated into this Act 
will hinder the small banks to an immeasurable 
extent and also give unjustified preferential treat- 
ment to bigger banks without an eye on their 
profit earning capacity. On the contrary, in 
the case of manipulated share capital this will 
encourage the opening of new branches on an 
illusory basis. Moreover, in this age of demo- 
cracy this clause will only impart a touch of 
plutocracy allowing big banks with vast capital 
ee as many branches as they like, and 
tee arring small ones from further business 
‘xpansion Irrespective of their revenue position. 
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| 
| 
Such a consequence will not only y, | 
smaller banks from _ establishin even, || 

business links by opening new BH 1 
: : ae Dche 

places of importance and business ad ag 
but will also deprive them of ie Wo 
advantages consequent on branch bank 
the shape of mobilisation of fund and d 
of revenue. Cay 
To our mind, branch banking out, 
provinee or the State should also be reat 
by the- criterion of revenue earning capacity f 
bank; and as some safeguard is Necessary f 
preventing: unsound banks from spreading al 
a wide area, a capital and reserve of rupes d 
lakhs only is sufficient for the purpose, T 
We invite the attention of the Beef 
Bank of India to the above suggestions f| 
possible improvement of this section . 
Regarding small banks, we request if 
Reserve Bank to see that the clause providinf. 
a share capital of fifty thousand rupees foro} 
ing branches in smaller places in moffusil af 
be annulled from the section. But as i 
small banks in the moffusil area are thee} 
institutions providing rural credit there, eef 
attempt should be made to make them] 7 
sailing. On that score it should be const[ 
whether Section XI regarding the munity 
percentage of liquid assets may be modifi — — 
their case in view of the fact that they hs i 
their time liabilities in excess of their B i 
liabilities and consequently require less i | 
tage of liquid assets to meet their day 9^ 
demand. ) d 
While. we are for the consolidating i 
banking structure of the country, it 15 d t 
that while a strict eye should be kept end 
proficiency of a bank, nothing should ^d 
to curtail rural credit: or the banking 
ment of the country by putting un 
checks. ` : ers 
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Bitat. These exercise their power both 
‘iyividuals and communities, and, though 
il. diacious agents in somatic transforma- 
we equally the determinants of political 
noral ideas and realizations—the very 
of history. 

iere is no human group, no human society, 
iout a territorial basis. 

| fur very many centuries the power of man 
sben jomed to that of nature and has 
ed over the greater part of the earth. 
s intelligence the domestic animals have 
famed and broken in. By his labours 
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NEPAL AND HER RULER 
By SIVA NARAYANA SEN, 


Keeper, Nepal Museum. 


nore than s ua that of nature, 


he, qx. mif kobsbpdaam. 


man’s aid that she has developed to her full 


extent. And undoubtedly there is here no 
question of man’s independence of natural 
conditions. In a sense he is more subject to 


them than any other living being by the very 
reason of his. ubiquity. Is he not the only 
living being who lives and multiplies where- 
ever life is possible ? Most animals, far trom 
being able to multiply everywhere, are bounded 
by and confined to certain climates, and even 
to particular countries. : 

Human character as expressed in civilisa- 
tion is one of the most interesting things whieh 
require explanation. The only way to explain 
it is to ascertain the effect of each of many 
co-operating factors. Such factors as race, 
religion, institutions, and the influence of men 
of genius must be considered on the one hand, 
and geographical location, topography, soil, 
climate, and similar physical conditions on the 
other. 

The races of the earth are like trees. Each 
according to its kind brings forth the fruit 
known as civilisation. Climate is the most 
important factor in determining the status oi 
civilisation. 

That is why it has been thought fit that 
in order to understand. Nepal, the only indepen- 
dent Hindu Kingdom int the world, her 
geography should be studied first. - : 

"Men are inclined, when dealing with a 
country foreign to their own, to judge it by 
their own standards—specially the Westerners 
and those Westernised. One must drop this 
habit. A dispassionate scientific study 1s 
necessary to appreciate a thing and one must 
be respectful im order to acquire a true 
knowledge. EN 

Nepal, sublimely pieturesque with its wil t 
ravines and rugged mountains, emerges HHO 
the plains of India. The Himalaya g 
where it touches on the champagn 
almost everywhere gitt with a pec 
border, called the Terai. ‘This: 
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steeper and loftier ranges beyond 


into a species of swamp, which, aeted on by stee 
distance the snow-clad tops of the 


the burning rays of a tropical sun, throws up 
an excessively rank vegetation, whereby the 
earth is choked rather than covered. The soil 
is concealed beneath a mass of dark and dismal — | i 
foliage, while long grass and prickly shrubs picturesque slopes which diversify 
shoot up so densely and so close as to form an border, assumes a much bolder and ¢ 
almost impenetrable barrier. It is still more aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep vag d. 
awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours dashing torrent, produce a resemblance ul perot 
exhaling from those dark recesses, which make most clevated portions of the Scottish i iat 
lands. Generally speaking, the character Pa 
mountain chain is rugged and stern; its Pd ‘er 
rise behind each other in awful array; py 
enclose no rural scenes, nor present any as 
undulations. Their steep asides, somai 
wooded, sometimes presenting vast fü 
naked rock, dip down abruptly, forming | 
chasms and ravines, at the bottom oi 
there is only room for the torrent to fo 
way through rude fragments fallen from 
cliffs above. A laborious task is imposi 
the traveller, who has successively to climbil e. 
descend this series of lofty terraces, along 
and narrow paths that often skirt tle 
tremendous precipices. The expedient 
provided for the passage of the rivers 
dash through these gloomy holiows, are 
most slender and imperfect description 
So irregular is the surface of this temo] 
that great difficulty occurs in finding 1: 
space on which to build towns. ^ 
In consequence of this peculiar str! 
these lofty regions of the Himalaya to 
a tranquil grandeur, and a picturesd 
even though at times they are rugged, © 
and monotonous. A spot, raised auo 
immeasurable height above the plain 


hove 4 
its ^ reta 
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re EEE, the visitor enjoys a much disappearance, to the extent that "eng 
more pleasing scene. He passes now through expected, of “tropical plants. 
: „truli "c j rece O 
MOS) romantie steeps, and covered to a great dione Gast ean ae 
extent with the noblest forests. Amid trees falling in undiminished abundance; 
similar to those which spread their majestic to attain almost equal maturity t 
[ foliage on the banks of the Ganges, various part of the central plain. I” 
_ species of the more hardy oak and pine begin favourable situations, rice âS 
= The prospects obtained from com- wheat as a wi : thi 
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included in the southern ranges of the Hima- 
layas, beyond the northern boundary of British 
India. It lies with an inclination from north- 
west to south-east, and is comprised within the 
north latitudes 26? 25’ and 30° 17’, and length- 
wise, between east latitudes 80° 6^ and 88° 14’ 
Its greatest length is about 512 miles, its breadth 
varics from 70 to 150 miles, and it has a total 
area of about 54,000 square miles. A desolate 
and uninhabited tract divides it from Tibet 
on the North; the Kali or Sarda river bounds 
it on the west, and on the south-west and 
south, the British districts of Pilibhit, Khert, 
Baharaich, Gonda, Busti, Gorakhpur, Champa- 
ran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, and 
Purnia constitute a boundary line which runs 
at varying distances from the foot of the 
Himalayas, sometimes to within thirty mules 
of it. On the east, Nepal is bounded by the 
Mechi river, the Singatha ridge, and the hil 
principality of Sikkim. 

The capital of the Kingdom is in the centre 
of a valley, situated almost at the middle of 


the country, lying at an altitude of about 4,100 
feet above sea-level, girt on every side by 
gigantic mountain ranges. Behind the rampart 
© the main body 
thickly 


of these formidable heights lives | 
of the population, the valley itself being 
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Old City gate of Patan ^. — 
(1934 earthquake has demolished it) : 


peopled, within the compass of the four most 
tics of the land, which were once 
many historical episodes from 


important ci 
the theatre of 
time immemorial. 


dependence and are 
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according to the dictates of the Shastras promul- 
gated by the Indian Rishis. Ancient Indian life 
can still be witnessed here. t à; 
Of Nepal, it may perhaps be said, more 
truly than of many other countries, that through 
the centuries, time and again her destiny has 
yested in the hands of one man. 3 
The present man at the helm of the 
Nepalese affairs is His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, who is 
entitled to a place among the great pioneers of 
progress in the world. His administration 1s 


Photo : 


j Major Balkrishna 
Natural springs in Nepal 


characterised all through by striking innovations 
and he is laying the foundation upon which 
the future Nepal would be able to establish 
herself more firmly and more gloriously. 

He came to power in the year 1933 on the 


_ first of September. During his administration of 


barely eight years the confines of man’s 
knowledge have been widened and great ad- 
vances have been made in the realms of culture 
and progress in Nepal. He is a character full 
of politeness, courage, national pride and 
understanding; a genius full of vision-and far- 
sight; an administrator striet yet compassionate; 
a man simple amidst traditional gorgeousness; 
a patriot well-intentioned and selfless: a virtual 
dictator, who has been protecting his people as 


a father protects his children, and a sportsman - 


to-do everything in his po ; 
-agricultural conditions, and 10 


body, has been 
tic through life. 

Everyone who enters his 
by the indescribable influence 


his distinguishi : 
8 ot charg l 

Presence i 
Of his aun 


mind. As a man -he is marked by ine 
humanity and intelligence to an unl 
degree. m 


Men of genius radiate their unt 
beyond the confines of their own ined 
surroundings. In so doing they eme M 
clash with conventional and traditional j 
and thoughts. Their angle of vision js al 
they strike out new paths and create unaii. 
language to suit their new concepts in 

| 


What appears simple, proper and natu 
them is at first regarded by the public 4 
plex, unjustifiable and out of the on 
Maharaja Jocdha could not escape being jy 
temporarily misunderstood. j 
For the sake of Nepal and Hindu eh 
and civilisation, let it be hoped that the M 
raja will continue, both. by means of pre 
and example, to inspire his countrymen tor 
for their progressive enlightened evolit} 
His past contribution to national well-beigy 
this respect has been important. Both in he 
and works there is a good deal to help 
movements of reform and progress. 
tried to awaken his countrymen to as 
their duty by appealing to their sense ol Hi 
and communal interest. 4d 
His patriotic work has not been confit 
the mere advocacy of social reform. AN 
endeavoured to do as much for the p 
regeneration of the Kingdom of Nepal y 
early dawn of his administration; the MS 
realised that the real welfare of man ® 
upon economic stability. It was ai 
to him that it was hopeless to expect 
freedom in a country where more Hw 
per cent of the inhabitants depo 
upon the soil for their support; whet” 
cultural methods and implements: wer 
and wasteful; and where the wsm 
superabundance of rain nuined one f 
fourth or fifth harvest. He, there 


wer 
5 


with a view to making his pe% 
Not satisfied with this, he nan 
opportunity to counsel bise 
establish a sounder econonic 
Nepal by relieving the” Ber 
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HINDU AMERICA 
By O. C. GANGOLY 


| 


ises of Central American culture, 
| art have curious affinities and 
Asiatic and Indian forms, 
of Maya civi- 


Par some pha 
alization anc 
Es vith East n 
icularly in the monuments | d 
inon, (chiefly represented in the ancien 
of Mexico and Central America) have 
an known to and debated by scholars and 
Talaeologists. But the problems offered by 
te relics and monuments of Maya culture, 
hve not heen investigated by Indian scholars 
fm the Indian point of view. Elliot, Smith, 
it, Squier, Morton, Tod, Pococke, 
Jlikenzie and others have claimed that the 
Joures of Maya culture have to be sought for 
n hia. It is believed that Indian races, 
tribes, Indian culture, (Indian religious 
(image-worship filtered through Malaya 
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tite Hindu world will, I trust, earnestly 
join with:me im wishing His Highness a long 
life, sound health, and many more happy 
returns of the auspicious occasion of his 
Accession Anniversary, 


vivals of the ancient Maya race, which bear 
surprising and curious resemblances to ethnic 
types very well known in India. Professor 
Rama Mena, Curator of the National Museum 
of Mexico, has also insisted on these peculiar 
resemblances: “The human types are like 
those of India.” The Curator also relies on 
Indian affinities in architectural and artistic 
monuments of Old Maya culture: . E 

“Their perfection in design, the irreproachable 
technique of their reliefs, the sumptuous head-dress and 
ostentatious buildings on high, the system of construc- 
tion, all speak of India and the Orient.” 

Mr. Chaman Lal has laid emphasis on the 
cults of Sun-worship, Snake-worship, and other 
religious rites (e.g, Chadak-puja. Festival), y 
current in Aztec culture (which is the direct : 
descendant from the earlier Maya culture), as 
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important links between original Indian 
‘types and their Colonial : (2): anal 
Central America: He has also relied 
habits and customs as another seri 
‘to establish Indian origins of Maya 
‘Fortunately, he has 
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cited in support of his statements are conjectur- 
al speculations made at a time when the history 
of Indian antiquities and cults was far from 
being placed on solid scientific evidence. Recent 
researches in the fields of Indology have fairly 
fixed the chronology and evolution of Indian 
culture from Vedic to Pauranie times. And 
the time has arrived to examine the claims of 
Maya culiure to derive its sources from Indian 
prototypes. Unfortunately, Mr. Chaman Lal 
was not himself equipped with scientific 
knowledge of Indian antiquities and culture, 
when he began to study the very interesting 
records of Maya civilization. It is to be hoped 
that he will acquaint himself with the results 
of the latest researches in the fields of Indian 
cults, Indian ieonology, Indian sculpture and 
Indian architecture, and make inténsive and 
comparative studies of the Indian prototypes 
with their so-called parallels in Maya and 
Central American culture. The earliest Maya 
monuments cannot be precisely dated, but the 
Old Maya Empire of the Archaic Period is said 
to cover a period of a century (94 B.C. to 104 
A.D.). The Middle Period covers another 
century (104 A.D. to 202 A.D.) while the Great 
Period which marks the climax of Maya culture 
is said to cover a century ond a half (202 to 
340 A.D.). The New Empire which the Aztecs 
overran and absorbed began from 340 A.D. 
In this state of chronology it is not possible to 
claim that, when the first Indian emigrants 
o aaa ee dins 
definite forms and symbole Dee 
orms £ S) s which could have 

been bodily transported from ndia to this 
trans-Pacifie colony in America. No doubt 
the basic sources of Indian cult-worships and 
iconography can be traced to earliest Vedic 
ideas, but their formulations and developments 
belong to periods later than the Christian era. 
The cult-images of Indra and other deities are 


mo doubt referred to  inc®ampipic BdaexinTndaut KanacCdlectinisieiyaor the Icono 
L-I, No. 


festival is referred to in early Tamil literature, 
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But a full-fledged iconography belongs to mf 
later time. Dr. Coomaraswamy has sovg 
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are not all intended to 
contradict the theories of the Indian 


ificult and complicated nature of the 
involved. 

dam Lal has cited several interest- 
symbels and images with Indian 
but others equally interesting and 
g with problems could be cited to support 
esis. By the courtesy of the Editor of 
; Modan Review, I am able to cite here 
significant items reproduced in line 
ings. 

| The First item (Fig. 1) represents a 
Sipent-Bird, the Maya version of the Indian 
nda. It cannot be claimed that this parti- 
ihr example closely follows the Indian model. 
(there are other versions which render the 
Jue with a human head with a long nose. 
Ju E item (Fig. 2) representing the 
; Kan appears to recall the represen- 


Pitons of 4 1 3r i 
Tay af ithe Indian Kirtimukha (Gorgon- 
Wo of which a detailed evolution has been 


it RENT PARAR 
Dik nd Monograph (* Kirtimukha : The 
ios x an Indian Architectural Ornament,” 
M is January, 1920). 
E Ü id i. ^ 5 . B 
Ins i A RU the most significant item 
Hon Cons, d8ure of the Maya Maize-God 
"dus n (Britis) bx S 
‘Piitiiniged ee ish  Ifonduras). In the 
, Zed mostuvos. fn. : 
. Sstlres (mudras) of the two hands, 
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the image undoubtedly recalls the Varada (gift- 
bestowing} and Abhaya (the Reassuring) ges- 
tures of typical Indian images. 

_ Other -analogies and similarities both in 
iconic and plastic treatment of ornaments 
and decorative motifs could be cited as Indian 
parallels to Maya types. 

_Schelars and critics have given the palm 
to Maya sculptors on a comparative appraisal 
of the works of Indian and Maya Plastic Art. 
We will cite here the opinion of Roger Fry : 

“At times Maya sculpture has a certain similarity 
to Indian religious sculptural reliefs, particularly in the 
use of flat surfaces entirely incrusfated with ornaments 
in low relief; but on the whole the comparison is all in 
favour of the higher aesthetic sensibility of the Maya 
artists, where co-ordination of even the most complicated 
forms compares favourably with the incoherent, luxuri- 
ance of most Indian work." (Burlington Magazine, 
November, 1918). 

Very few students of Maya monuments 
have noticed the close analogy of decorative 


motifs and style with the Malaya-Javanese . 


systems of ornamentaiton, though their affinities 
with early Chinese sculpture have been noticed 
by several scholars. 

There are any number of competent and 
fully equipped Indian scholars, today, qualified 
to examine the problems of the origin of Maya 
civilization in a scientific spirit, and it is hoped 
that Mr. Chaman Lal’s stimulating yolume will 
inspire them to undertake full and adequate 
rescarches for the solution of the many interest- 
ing and curious problems which beset the 
remnants and relics of Maya culture and Early 
Central American civilization. The task can 
only be handled and accomplished in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit free from patriotic 
or political prejudices. 
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THE POETIC FACULTY 
By Prorsssor C. S. BAGI 
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verse as a spontaneous and unpremeditated S i 
in which words flow unbidden from «he poe 8 
soul. Valmiki did not compose the Ramayana. 
The epic formed itself in his mind as ares o 
the organic processes which kept him a a a 
was spontaneous like anger and laughter. | a F 
had not to strain a single muscle of his mint 
when he wrote his songs. His part m their com- 
position was no more responsible than that of a 
seribe who writes at another’s dictation. | 


“to be any other than 
) 


dare not pretend," he says, DYA A 
a Bet tery ihe authors are in Eternity. 
But the strangest case of all is that of Coleridge 
who composed a whole poem in a dream and had 
simply to transcribe it word for word when he 
woke up. The now famous “Kubla Khan” is 
but a fragment which Coleridge could recoliect 
from his quickly dissolving dream. 

Now what can we say about all these cases 
of poetic efflorescence ? The ineredulous would 
have us believe that Valmiki, Blake and 

- Coleridge were great poets capable of great fraud. 
But this eheap view ean hardly stand the light of 
reason. In fact it raises even greater difficulties 
than those it seeks to explain. Why should 
Valmiki deceive us? What did Blake anā 
Coleridge expect to gain by: pretence? In the 
light of what we know of these poets it is safer 
by far to take their veracity for granted than 
trust the intelligence of villifiers. The right 
view of the matter seems to be that our 
knowledge of the mental and material worlds is 
hardly sufficient yet to frame a just hypothesis 
about such unfamiliar phenomena. The proces- 
ses which preceded the composition of “Kubla 
Khan,” like the sudden illumination that forced 
the Maid of Orleans to give up shéep-tending 
for soldiering, or like the mute passions that have 
led Mankind through successive stages of its 
material welfare—are phenomena that elude the 

Inquirer’s question and make him feel profoundly 

humble by their power and mystery. But one 
thing is certain. Our soul has depths yet un- 
plumbed by the explorer’s plummet. Tt also 
stretches upwards to heights, the mere contem- 
plation of which would frighten us out of pur 
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wits. In fact it is the one organ throug) 
we are one with Everything, with All Si My 
We are not only the five known elemen a 
also the thousand that are unknown wj a 
countless that can never be known during 

No wonder, therefore, if influences m li 
us on all sides; and of them none more M 
fully than those which come from bey 
range of our conscious faculties, Blake t rec 
perhaps too self-denying when he refused to | g 
the authorship of his songs. But he was eal” 
tially true when he fathered them on Eteni 
What he wrote was a cosmic product jy 4 
fashioning of which every known and uns]. wer 
factor took part. Perhaps the sun’s Tays y E né 
as much responsible for the songs as {le} il po 
night's fog and the indigestion of the w msi contri 
before. n terms of the Ultimate Reality a of 
things have but one source: that is Ete] 4 mo 
The insufficiency of our sense organs and [id datription 
ties gives a false appearance to Reality, Wifi obtained 
is One appears Many and much does not appilis most w 
at all. Like the self-luminous inhabitants ofúfrev, and : 
deepest seas we are apt to think that the spie Timya is 
of light which radiates from us comprises &|wbued to 
whole Universe and nothing exists heyil|Wnys, 7 
Suddenly one fine morning we reach the sures, howey 
surface. The horizon widens. We see furtlfnllection 
ahead than the radius of our light, and are Ael nya, 
in wonder at our sudden deliverance from] The r 
prison of narrow selfhood. Even son the catiu a 
of his soul’s adventures the poet very 0i ted of i 


very springs of his poetic faculty. 
before a laborious and uncertain M 
fancy-hunting now becomes a delightful pi 


of stringing together the handy vichys a f a 
teeming soul. Generally, intervals of Sue? the Bd 
illumination are periods of sharpened E ld. 
resources, The whole mind works with vont Tere 5 i 
and is capable of feats which our C sg igi 
powers alone could never accomplish: a p ams 

ij i 


explains why a sense of domination tas 
other than himself possesses the Do 
him who has entered the holy of hones: 
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fe Wis THE records Buddhism becomes visible. 
tadlghise of Indian raveller who visited 
ae. LIsing the last trave ler o visit 

tet pmb he seventh century of the Christian 
um à pa th Fa Hian and Huen Isang or Yuan 
unkno; T were Mahayanists. The recor of n 
àys vel pn gre neither very important from the ecele- 
the ksfasieal point of view, nor are they a very 
he vest contribution to Indian history as are the 
ality diroris of the famous Huen Isang. ; 

Eten] 4 more interesting and more detailed 
nd fiallrption of India than Huen Isang's cannot 
y. Wubi: cbiained. The book of the last traveller is 
ot ape fis most worthless from the historical point of 
ils of iw, and itis the best book as far as the 
he spleineya is concerned. What Huen Isang con- 
rises Hh rbuted to history, I-Ising contributes to the 
bey imya. „The object of the: travels of these 
M nn te, however, is invariably the same, viz., the 
m. i ee of the authentic precepts of the 
from Uf The 
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mye a hero of the Sakyas, was 
worshipped ange divinity who instead of 
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about the shadow of the Tathagata are given.? 
The pious faith of the people thus gradually 
reduced the personality of the Buddha to a 
legendary myth and here lies the source of the 
pious fiction stated by Huen- Isang that ‘all 
without exception honoured the law of Buddha.’ 
The Mara is also not censured vehemently 
as in the Pitakas. He is called Devamara and 
opposed reverently.* Not only that but other 
practices quite contrary to the doctrine of 
Buddhism also manifested themselves in: tlre 
Sangha. As for example of Saiva image of god 


Mahakala, carved in wood, was worshipped in - 


the big monasteries.’ The Nagas (snakes) 
also were worshipped. This’ clearly shows how 
Jainism was gradually getting mixed with 
Buddhism. 

The Hinayana Buddhism especially was 
fast disappearing. The extent of the Himayana 
Buddhism: was becoming limited. In the days 
of Fa Hian, the Hinayana monasteries existed 
chiefly in Gandhara, at some places in 
Madhyadesha,’ Jetavana, Champa, Kapilavastu, 
Kosambi, Pataliputra? Kanani? In the time 
of Huen Isang the conditions became 


and ‘the Mahayana and Hinayana were content 
to live apart. - Huen Isang being an avowed 
Mahayanist fails to give us an adequate infor- 
mation of either the correct or faulty side. of 
the other party; and treats it in haste. The 
Hinayana territory he traversed was the same 
as his predecessor did. 

In the days of 
have taken-the worst possible turn. 


teaching of the Buddha is becoming less p G 
valent in the world from day to day. Th 
Arya Sthavira Nikaya, the Theravada Schoo 
1 B i ] . 94-05. UO us ee eue 
: Tod, i5. 157, also Takakusu, I-Ising, p. 5 
. Ibid, p. 39. area 
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more . 
deplorable. He tells us that there were eighteen ^ = 
- Buddhist schools, each claiming pre-eminence, tg 


the last traveller matters — | 
A very | 
despondent note is struck in these words: “The + 
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were in South India, Magadha, and Ceylon. A 
few belonging to this school, were in Lata and 
Sindhu. There were branches of it in Eastern 
India and was lately introduced into the islands 
of the Southern sea.” 


Turn WORKING OF THE SANGHA 


(b) The references to the actual working 
of the Sangha, also, are extremely scanty. | The 
descriptions of the buildings of the monasteries 
are frequent, and show a contrast to the 
simple idea of building in the Vinaya Pitaka, 
as for example, Huen Isang says that 
Sangharamas were constructed with extra- 
ordinary skill; and describes a Sangharama in 
the following words: “ A three-storied tower is 
erected at each of the four angles. The beams 
'and the projeeting heads are carved with great 
skill in different shapes. The doors, windows, low 
walls are painted profanely. The monks’ cells 
are ornamental on the inside and plain on the 
outside. In the very middle of the building is 
a hall high and wide. There are various storied 
chambers and turrets of different height and 
shape without any fixed rule."? 

As far as the actual working of the monas- 
teries is concerned, the broad principles of the 
Vinaya were not over-looked. The most 
striking change that occurred in the life of the 
Sangha was the love of gorgeousness and 
ceremonials. The Bodhi-worship, image pro- 
cessions, the visits to the Gandha-kuti (temple) 
are described at length and with great lucidity 
several times in the records of the 
* Chinese Monks. Even the simple ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremonies of Uposatha, Pavarana, etc., 

were accompanied by ‘storied carriages 
‘mages in sedan chairs, drums, and other music 
resounding in the air, banners and canopies 
hoisted high in regular order, flattering and 
covering the sun.’!4 
. With established monasteries and an inclina- 
tion towards luxury, the spirit of autocracy 
gradually crept in the Sangha, Formerly, the 
Sangha knew no other servants from ‘outside 
excepting the Aramikas, while now, the Sangha 
engaged servants, both domestics, as cooks 
pages, ete, and tillers1® The venerable 
priests and those who studied the three Pitakas 
had the privilege of having the best rooms in the 
, Sangharama as well as attendants.17 
The most praiseworthy life of the priest in 
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following words : 
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Another slight change in the tradition of 
the Sangha was in the visits paid by the monks 
and nuns to one another's quarters. As we have 
already seen in the previous chapter, the nuns 
had to go to the apartments of the bhikkhus in 
& group, after having announced their purpose. 
This tradition was perfectly observed by bhik- 
khunis in the times of I-Ising. "The! Vinaya 
forbade monks to visit the apartments of the 
nuns, unless they went to exhort the sick nun; 
but it seems monks could enter the formerly 
forbidden area after ‘having made an inquiry." 


VASSA 


But no other ecclesiastical tradition was so 
completely forsaken as that of the Vassa. In 
the time of Huen-Isang the object of the Vassa 
was completely misinterpreted, the word re- 
mained intact but funny notions came to be 
attached to it, and it lost its original signifi- 
cance.2 Every year on the day of entering the 
Vassa, religious laymen from different countries 
went to a sacred place for the purpose of making 
religious offerings to the faithful?" Even this 
much observance as regards the Vassa fell 
into oblivion in the time of [-Ising. It is said: 

* Wven if he (a bhikkhu) have not observed the 
Varsha, let him not he degraded. If we read and 
examine the teaching of the Buddha, there is no authori- 
ty in it (for this custom) ."* 

This'is a sound proof of how the word of 
Buddha and the law of the Vinaya came to 
be misinterpreted in course of time. 


The Uposatha ceremony of confessions also — 4^ 


was reduced to a pompous ceremonial feast, — 
where the laymen entertained the priesthood 
with sumptuous dishes. The confession only 
formed a very insignificant and conventional 
item of the whole proceedings? It was only 
in the ideal monasteries of Tamralipti that 
“On the, four Upavasatha days of every month, a 


great multitude of priests, all having assembled there . 


late in the afternoon from several monasteries, listened 
to the reading of monastic rites.” 


The Pavāranā also has the same story to 
tell. ` ae 


THE PREGEPTS OF THE VINAYA 

(c) The condition of the Vinaya ha 
become most lamentable. The V. : 
"from “all the misfortunes, viz., 
partial observance, misinterpretati 
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of faith. First of all there were a number of 
schools, each of which had a separate’ version of 
the Vinaya and all these schools claimed 
legitimacy for their own precepts and customs. 
The tampering with the Vinaya did not stop 
with this much breaking and splitting, but 
individual teachers took liberty to train the 
pupils in the Vinaya in their own way and to 
the the pupil the word of the teacher became 
the law. There were teachers who were 
'grossly offending against the Vinaya rules. 
There were others who said that ‘usage of the 
world, even if against the Buddha’s discipline 
does not involve any guilt.’ 

From the time of Fa-Hian only, the precepts 
of the Vinaya owing to their intricate nature 
and bulk were suffering from negligence.** 

Degeneration was complete at the time of I- 
Ising. Says I-Ising : 
© “The books of Vinaya were gradually enlarged, 
but became obscure, so that their perusal is the test of 
a whole life. 

“A peculiar method has been adopted by teachers 
and pupils. They discourse on paragraphs, separating 
them into smaller and smaller sections; they treat of the 
articles concerning the offences by dividing them 
sentence by sentence. 

“For the labour in this method an effort is required 
as great as that of forming a mountain, and the gain 


is as difficult to acquire as the procuring of pearls from 
the vast ocean. 

“As when a river has overflowed and its water has 
been swept into a deep well, a thirsty man wishing to 
drink the pure water of the well could only procure it 
by endangering his life, so it is dificult to gain a know- 
ledge of the Vinaya, after it has been handed down by 
many. men. Such is not the case when we simply 
examine the Vinaya texts themselves. i 


Some observed one single rule of Pàraji 
I ajike 
and said that they were free from sin and did 
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not care for a detailed study of the Vinaya 4 
and paid no heed how they sw 
dressed and behaved.*° 

With this disregard for the prece 
nated various trifling doctrinal differ y 
between different schools, such as, whether 
bhikkhus, when they lodge together, were N 
in separate rooms,*® or to be separated 
partitions made by ropes; whether the dl 
tlie bhikkhus should have wide or narrow m 
and narrow flaps; how they should put oy tm R 
Sanghati ** and so on. The relaxation ing ie pye 
observance of the laws went to such an etelestion” 
that a bhikkhu was even allowed to try to safeering Ic 
profits on behalf of the Sangha,*® Whicheis gs “whic 
in keeping with the original spirit of the Ving or sube 
and clearly shows how the Sangha was gradil «onomi 
ly growing more wordly in its outlook. Ta aloptec 

Despite these deviations from the law, Gf. maxi 
aspect of the Vinaya which was thoroughly kebnuterial a 
in view and observed most faithfully was tf m Wes 
the Sangha was still aware of its judicial respi} been pa 
sibility; and in this respect the laws of the Saffan, especi 
even now ran parallel to the laws of the Sedes — 
in as much as he bhikkhus maintained tksiwy, Mr, 
privilege of making legal ‘investigations Sb pioneerit 
pronouncing judgement thereon. The boufscturir 
however, were disposed off quickly, as it aD ematico a 
from the records of I-Ising. Says, the MPa, Je 
traveller : 


allowed, al 


“Tn deciding cases of grave 
few lines suffice. In explaining the expedients m 


ling cases, one does not require even half a @ s on 
Theoretically, the laws of d Stee] 


were maintained in all the aspects an 
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pationalisation” was originally used 
Y jg. ogists. In Psychology “Ratio- 
an a AE means the mental process of 
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8 Vin Ls or subconscious motives. In the industrial 
: gradila economie sphere, the term has recently 
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lav, afat maximum efficiency by eliminating waste 
ghly loli uterial and effort. 
was ti m Western countries, “Rationalisation” 
al reii been partially applied for more than 50 
he Sates, especially in agricultural and extractive 
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RATIONALISATION IN GENERAL 
Does It Affect a Non-industrial Country like India ? 


By S. M. CHAKRAVARTY, A.M.LE.E. 


and industry were entirely dislocated and every 
industrial country had to face the menacing 
problem of providing useful occupation and a 
reasonable standard of living for its population. 
Every such country had to make frantic efforts 
to regain its position in the competitive world 
market, and to achieve that object the only 
alternative to drastic wage cut and unemploy- 
ment, was to reduce the cost of production by 
scientific management. 
Post-War ACTIVITIES or INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 
After the war, Germany made a magnifi- 
cent effort to re-organise her entire industrial 
and economic life and for the first time 
introduced the term “Die Rationaliezerung " in 
the industrial field. The German Government 
established a Board of National Efficiency 
(Reichskuratorium fur Wirtschaftlichkiet) under 
which over 6,000 highly paid men freely gave 
their services to guide and inspire the German 
industrialists towards national reconstruction. 
Under the stimulus of Mr. Hoover’s Secre- 
taryship of the’ Department of Commerce and 
through the ceaseless efforts of Mr. F. W. Taylor, 
America made very valuable contributions to- 
wards the new experiment. : 
Prominent French engineers "le Chetelier” 
interested themselves in 
the new venture. and formed the Association 
«q Organisation Scientifique du Travail” subse- 
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tinguished personages. A number of institutions, 
associations, commissions, committees and 
journals, both Government and private, sprang 
up with the object of bringing about the desired 
changes in the industrial and econom:c life. 
Actual achiévement of Great Britain 1s revealed 
in coal marketing, cotton corporation, amalga- 
mation of railways, unifieation of chemical 
industries and partial rationalisation of motor 
car and machine tool industries. — 

But, nevertheless, Great Britain could not 
keep pace with her industrial colleagues in the 
new movement. At Milan the cost of a unit 
of electricity in 1927 was 51-7 % of its cost in 
1913 whereas at Cardiff the cost of a ton of coal 
was 116-796 of its pre-war cost. War distur- 
bances, financial fluctuations and uncertainty 
of exchange value were partially responsible 
for the loss of ascendancy of Great Britain as 
the “Workshop of the World”. That was not 
all. Being the oldest industrial country, the 
deadweight of obsolete investment, equipment 
and above all her love of individualism and 
industrial tradition both of workers and 
employers acted against her progress in 
rationalisation. Newly developing industrial 
countries were not handicapped with these 
difficulties and were free to take full advantage 
of the new technique of manufacture, organi- 
sation and control. Thus, they were able to 
discount to a great extent the advantage of 
position, gamag and proximity to natural 
resources, such as iron and coal, enjoyed by 
Great Britain. Her lack of du ES s the 
new orientation of industrial psychology is 
manifest from the fact that in 19: i 
1,000 students in Great Britain were receiving 
aa AUER of the university standard in 
scientific management against 1 in Ger 
and 80000 in U.S AT i tree 
wonder that her cautious and conservative 
attitude towards the change made her lose some 
of her ground in old established industries in 
spite of her highly skilled body of labour 
geographical position arid reputation for integri- 
ty and high quality of products. In ae 
industries however, such as artificial s 
electric; radio and. chemical products eh i 

there was no obsolete investment or De 
Great Britain showed initiative OU HS 
and held her own against competitors. . E 
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ment and were feeling their wa 
chaos, towards greater security 
life. The tendency displayed itself in 

of forms, names and degrees. In spite 
apparent identity of purpose, there n M 
derable difference of opinion regarding th tij, nl 
and significance of the movement in e 

countries and between different institut 
individuals of the same country, 


League of Nations at Geneva called the ih 
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industrial efficiency i ; 
They defined “Rationalisation” as “the mafaleration: 
of technique and of organisation desime pa ate e 
secure the minimum of waste of either ape sperm 
or material” and also laid down the geepitation. 


principle and scope of its application. E 
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Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Mathematie i 
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Mineralogy, Engineering, Industrial 
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so on. Research in exact sciences 1% on 
proceeding and the ever-increasing © © 
in this field is a great potential resour 
crease the human command over m^ i d 
processes on which Industry and Trà 
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trained staff are engaged to study all available 
statistics and information, changing fashions 
and habits “of consumers, competitors in the 
market and their resources, seasonal fluctuations 
in demands, buying capacity of consumers and 
sO on. Such a study enables them to make 
a fairly accurate forecast and apprise the 
manufacturer of advance as to what he should 
make, in- what quantities, in what designs and 
at what cost. The manufacturer then proceeds 
to draw up'his manufacturing programme. 

The next step is production planning where 
the programme is analysed and laid down in 
minute details. _ Wide practical experience 
combined with technical knowledge of a high 
order is necessary to ensure a satisfactory plan 
which leaves nothing to uncertainty or chances. 
Improved and most suitable machinery, tools ~ 
and equipments are selected with a view to 
facilitate and cheapen production. The lay-out 
of shops are drawn up to eliminate unnecessary 
travel and handling of materials, and parts. 
Sequence of operations are laid down and 
synchronised to a carefully prepared time-table. 
Materials, processes and products are simpli- 
fied and standarised in order to ensure accuracy 
and interchangeability in the products. 

The question of cost is a matter of vital 
importance and demands yery careful scrutiny 
in advance. With reference to the detailed 
plan, the probable cost at every step is ascer- 
tained under different headings, such as direct 
and indirect, or material, labour, overhead, ete. : 
All such items of expenditure are collated to . 
arrive at the final cost before the production 
starts. Budgetary. control, which is an essen- 
tial feature. of modern industry, implies 
reconciling of actual costs with predetermined 
figures. i 
In actual production, all the activities are 
directed and co-ordinated to carry out. the 
programme strictly in accordance with the 
detailed operations and time-table of the pro- 
duction plan. and within the cost figures 
stipulated in advance. Progress Department 
is entrusted with the responsibility to see that - 
the production plan is’ strictly adhered. t 
Variation at any stage is detected and remedied 
with the co-operation of the. production side 
before the dislocation ean: extend to othe 
stages. Variations im cost figures are carelul 
studied by Costs and- Accounts Department. 
The contributing causes of such variations ar 
traced to their origin and-remedied there. < 

Scientific methods are adopted inthe orga- 
nisation of labour. Special care is taken to select | 
v & particular job 
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Vhen selected, they are given the necessary 
aie to perform their duties in the most 
efficient manner. Time study and motion study 
are made to ascertain what can reasonably be 
expected from an individual worker. Now-a- 
days the importance of the labour force m an 
industry is fully recognised. Those who are to 
control the workers have to be keen and -sym- 
pathetic students of human nature. Spread of 
education and the growing consciousness of their 
rights amongst the workers, have made it a 
delicate problem to deal with labour. They can 
no longer be expected to respond simply to a 
strident call of authority. Efforts are made to 
obtain their willing co-operation. Premises and 
individual work-places are so arranged as to 
eliminate risks, discomforts and inconveniences 
* to the workers. Other amenities for their physi- 
cal and mental well-being are provided through 
„various welfare schemes. Wage systems are 
carefully designed to act as incentives to work- 
ers by allowing them the legitimate share of the 
profits accruing to the industry through their 
Jabour. All such efforts make for contentment 
amongst the workers and a happy industrial 
relationship. 

An important aspect of Rationalisation in 
manufacturing industry is Amalgamation. A 
number of firms in a single industry are linked 
up and have & common programme. Thus, 
they ean restrict output, maintain or raise price 
level, elose inefficient firms and have the advan- 
tage of combined buying and selling, etc. 

In Distributive activities, there has always 
been a considerable amount of waste. Study of 
the actual demand of the consumer, national 
advertising, branding and packing of proprietory 
goods, scientific display, means of prompt and 
efficient delivery, combination of retail and 


manufacturing activities and thereby elimination ‘ 


of unnecessary middleme i 
ES pent in this field, Mus PA 
. The advantages of scientifi 
distribution are revealed in laige d n 
Stores In comparison with small retailers Con- 
centration of management and publieit 
statistical control and the convenience it "i 
offer to the purchaser are the Salient features of 
this type of organisation. Multiplication of 
unnecessary and inefficient middlemen means 
waste which ultimately affects customers or the 
community at large. Scientific study of the 
market forms the basis of distributive efforts 
motives, fashions and all 
at influence the demand 
ervices are thoroughly 
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leaders should all co-operate to free rationalisa- 
tion from àll possible prejudice and abuse, in 
order to obtain the best results out of it. 


RATIONALISATION AND INDIA 


India is mainly an argicultural country. 
The disparity in exchange value of agricultural 
produce throughout the world, when compared 
to that of manufactured goods, places an agricul- 
tural country at a great economic disadvantage. 
In addition to this handicap, there has been no 
effort in Inida to introduce improved methods 
in her main occupation, viz., agriculture. There 
is nothing to compensate for the natural loss of 
fertility to the land. Failure of crops due to 
preventible causes brings in its train famine and 
starvation year after year in one part of the 
country or another. We have been content to 
leave things where they were hundreds of years 
back. We hear the dynamic West talk of the 
“Unchanging East” with reference to India. 
We resent such criticism, but have not been able 
to do much to improve our lot. E 

Along with the improvement of our agri- 
culture, we will require manufacturing industries 
on a large scale to find a living for our vast 
population. Agriculture alone is not sufficient 
to provide occupation for half of our employable 
hands. The most astounding feature of econo- 
mic life in India is the colossal waste of human 
energy. Manufacturing industry is the main- 
spring of wealth and power in the modern world. 
For our very existence as a civilised race, it is 
imperative that we should endeavour to establish 
manufacturing industry throughout the country. 
It will be a tremendous task, as we will have to 
face the competition of well organised industrial . 
countries who are far ahead of us in this direc- 
tion. To offset our difficulties, we have so many 
definite advantages over our competitors, We 
can learn from their experience and avoid the 


mistakes from which they suffered. We are not | 


handicapped with obsolete investment, equip-  . 
ment, and tradition and can take full advantage — 
of the most modern equipment, metho a 
management and control. The existing sta 
of living of our labour forces should also prove 
an advantage in our favour. But our s 
will depend on an well-informed and 

approach to the problem and herein 1 
importance of “Rationalisation” to I 
Rationalisation primarily implies an at 
which recognizes the possil 
efficiency im economic 
advantage of thi 
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itati ucation and culture cannot industry have to provide the field ang e. f 
E scapagst a people who are atmosphere to ensure success of on i 
constantly faced with dire poverty and starva- institutions in i ae vocational 
tion. A great deal is heard about the failure of Those, who have t ea Of the counte 
our educational system to solve the “ unemploy- heart and Es e Y placed in life 14 
ment problem." “ Unemployment problem slate their desire in 2 action, ean render ther} 
is an imported misnomer in our country, as In service by a TAHOD approach to the orgari 
India the problem of employment has never tion of industry ie reorganisation Of agricul 
been properly tackled. Here the majority of the in India. It is the rational 
able-bodied people have always remained idle 
or half employed. It is difficult to understand, 
how can any system of education by itself solve 
such a problem, if unaccompanied by simul- 
taneous development of agriculture and industry, 
the only sources of employment for the mass of 
population in any country. Agrieulture and 
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By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


At the time of the last Census, the Hindus Vizagapatam agencies was the subject of 
boycotted the Census and as a consequence pling. 1 village out of 396 being selecte 
their strength was not properly recorded. Their the Punjab four Central Districts were CT. 
relative percentage with reference to the Muham- and 1 village out of 28 or 29 were select 


4 madans has gone down. The inaccuracies in Pu 
p id arid TUE ior of 1931 have been sample CE Sample C9 
ë inted out from time to time in the Notes of y 
The Modern Review; and in the pages of the Hindus Poos T a 165 i 
Sanjshyd, the Journal of the Indian Statistical Sikhs a Sja es 
Institute, (September, 1937). Muslims Sr Jui; 
i Drs, A. L. Bowley and D. H. Robertson, Christimme 
E) who came over to India a few years ago at the Tt will be observed that the m 


invitation of the British Government to orga- the Hindus have increased in 50 
nise statistical research, in their A Scheme dor in the RAD eee In 
fol i Economic Census of India have given the community has increased in 
fo pigs results of their enquiry at pp. 22-23 :— veys excepting the Muhan 
d ae the Madras and Punjab Samples allowing for the difference am 
gn h and 200 villages respectively. "The whole other factors, the large decrease 7 
of the Madras Presidency less the Ganjam and, the Hindus is highly significant. — 
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! By Dr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA 
M.A., D.sc., Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A. 


. ment will constitute a Board for the regulation 


‘of whom 11 will be ez-officio 14 will be 


od of control? The 


present measure is an extremely limited one 
in respect of ideas and ideals. The Commission 
suggested the formation of an autonomous body 
as. free as possible from Government control 
while the present Bill seeks to place Secondary 
Education under the absolute control of the 
Government. 

This much about the Objects and Reasons. 
I come now to the provisions of the Bill. Clause 
3 of the Bill provides that the Provincial Govern- 


and control of Secondary Education. Under — 
Clause 4 the Board will consist of 50 members, . 


nominated by the Provincial Government, and 
the remaining members will be elected by the 
Calcutta University, the Dacca University, the 
Headmasters and Headmistresses of high schools 
and madrasas, the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
the Bengal Legislative Council, and the Board 
of Anglo-Indian and European Education. Seats 
will be reserved for Caste Hindus, Scheduled 
Castes Hindus, Muslims, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Women. ‘There will be no 
representation on this body of the Managing 
Committees of schools or of donors who have 
helped to build up the structure of Secondary 
Education in the province. The Board thus 
composed will fail to command the confidence . 
of the people of Bengal. Being largely an 
official-ridden body it will have no independence, 
and its communal! character will be prejudicial. 
to the interests of education. a 
The chief functions of the Board will be to m 
arrange for the supervision. of secondary schools, © 
to determine the conditions to be fulfilled by - 
secondary schools for recognition for preparm. 
and presenting candidates for examinations, md 
subject to the previous sanction of the P. 
cial Government, to institute and 
examinations other than the Matri 
Examination and to determine the 
to be fulfilled by secondary schools w 
receipt of grants-in-aid. The Ux 
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The actual administration of affairs will be in 
the hands of an Executive Council. This body 
will consist of 14 members, 8 of whom will be 
Government officers or Government nommees. 
The members will be appointed on a communal 
basis. The Council will include the Director o! 
Public Instruction, the Assistant Director 1n 
charge of Muslim Education, the Deputy Direc- 
tress in charge of Women's Education, and two 
inspectors of schools. The remaining 6 members 
will be elected by the Board, 3 of whom will be 
Hindus, 2 Muslims, and 1 a Scheduled Castes 
member. The composition of the Council will 
thus be extremely unsatisfactory. Government 
officers have generally a narrow range of vision, 
and they can never be independent. | The 
Council will thus become entirely subservient to 
the Government and it will be devoid of fore- 
sight and breadth of outlook. Its activities are 

sure to be guided by communal considerations. 
The Executive Council will have power (a) 
to grant or refuse approval to Secondary Schools, 
and to withdraw approval, (b) to distribute 
grants-in-aid, (c) to recognise secondary schools 
for presenting candidates for examinations, (d) 
to grant permission to candidates to appear at 
the Matriculation Examination, (e) to determine 
the use in schools of text-books recommended 
by the Publications Committee, and (f) to 
publish text-books and other publications re- 

commended by the Publications Committee. 
These are very extensive powers, and it is 
certain that they will not be properly 
and efficiently exereised by an Executive Council 
the constitution of which is so defective. The 
Calcutta University will be deprived of its risht 
to recognise schools and to admit candidates to 
the. Matriculation Examination. It will be 
denied even the power to allow private candi- 
dates to appear at the examination held bv 
itself. "The University will be prevented from 
framing the syllabuses and prescribing the text- 
books. The right given to it to continue to hold 
the Matriculation Examination will thus E 
meaningless. The result of such a revolutionary 
change will be to place the educational interests 
St sige i perilous state, hile a death 
8 a € University of 

Calcutta. 

The Bill provides that (a) a js 
is not approved by the dee CREDE 
not be eligible for any grant-in-aid, and (b) 
student of a school which is not : i] 
not be entitled to any scholarship or stipend. 


is that every 
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(e) the Assistant Director of Public 7 
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Government wil have power to remove the 
elected as well as the appointed members of the 
Board and direct that the Board be reconstitu- 
ted by a fresh election and appointment of 
members, if in the opinion of the Provineial 
Government the Board has shown its incompe- 
tence to perform, or persistently made default 
in the performance of, its duties. 

It is thus clear that the Board of Secondary 
Education provided for in the Bill will not be 
an autonomous body in any sense of the term. 
It will be a body which will work under the 
absolute control of the Provincial Government 
and be entirely subservient to it in the discharge 
of all its functions. Government control will 
be exercised in two ways,—írom within and 
from without,—so that the Board will not have 
the slightest. degree of independence. 

The supporters of the measure suggest that 
the transference of the control of Secondary” 
Education from the University to a separate 
Board is likely to prove useful for the advance- 
ment of education. But experience gained from 
the working of the existing Boards of Secondary 
Education belies this suggestion. The Dacca 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
was condemned by two Government officers a 
few years ago.' The working of the Board of 
Secondary Education in the United Provinces 
has also been found to be unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of the Aligarh University, brought many serious 
charges against this body, including those of 
inefficiency and the lowering of standards. _ 

If the improvement of secondary education 
be the real object of the Government, this cam. 
be attained without creating the costly para- 
phernalia of a separate Board with its council 
and committees and a large staff of officers. -The 
School Committee of the Calcutta University 
may be developed into a Board of Secondary 
Education by making it independent of the: 
Syndicate and increasing _its representative 
character, and by placing it in possession of 

Three things are 
improvement of 
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colour 5. 
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in appointing teachers and inspectors. But mere 
improvement will not do. There is-still a great 
scope for the expansion of secondary education, 
and for this purpose large funds will be needed. 
Let the Government supply these funds, and the 
shortcomings of the present system of Secondary 
Education will have been overcome without 
radical changes in the system of control being 
needed. : 

The Bill is so bad in respect both of its 
principles and of its details that it cannot be 
improved by any amount of effort on the part 
of any person or body of persons. Its most 
objectionable features may be summarised thus : 

(i) The academic point of view has been 
entirely ignored in framing the Bill. There is 
no provision for the expansion and improvement 
of Secondary Education. On the. other hand, 
there is abundant reason to fear that, if passed, 
dt will not only severely check the spread of 
Secondary Education, but will strike at the very 
roots of the educational structure of the province. 
The recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
are fundamentally different from the provisions 
of the Bill. 

(uw) It seeks to bring Secondary Education 
under the absolute control of the Provincial 
Government which is a short-sighted and com- 
munally-minded body. 

(wi) It seeks to introduce communal 
Tepresentation on the Secondary Education 
Board and all its subordinate bodies. It is 
extremely unwise and undesirable to introduce 
communalism in the sacred sphere of education. 
. (w) There being no adequate representa- 
lion of non-government educational interests 
private initiative and the financial support of 
generous persons will cease. It should not be 
forgotton that the existing system of second 
education has been built T 

up mostly by private 
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effort and the generosity of inq 
with the assistance and encourg 
Caleutta University. 

(v) It seeks to create three } 
of two for the control of educa 
dyarehy is sought to be replaced by a th 

(vi) It seeks to reduce the Me 
Caleutta University over secondary si at 
to the smallest possible extent, and is VG my den 
to cripple the University seriously both bl ais. 
the academic and the financial standpoint Fat step 

The question now is, Does the mj 
Bengal want this Bill? .The Hon, M; hi 
Huq answered this question the other day niu! 
affirmative. He said that åt was on 
professional politicians who objected to; 
statement is wholly. incorrect; and it.is 
ing that it should have enamated from a pap? 
holding the position of the Chief Minisę poin Le 
well as that of the Education Minister (jomlons 
province. It is to be hoped that he will ete worl 
bestow his serious attention on the matte gm shot 
revise his opinion. The Bill! is a political ‘2 el 
not an educational, measure. Its publieip s pass 
has given rise to great dissatisfaction throug hes 
the province. If it is passed into law iy me | 
foster intrigue, encourage narrowness of oti TN 
and greatly accentuate communal discord t iui. E] 
bitterness in Bengal. It may even lead to% TOME, 
trouble. At a time when all the (j 
munities inhabiting Bengal ought to pit ] d 
heads together ‘and devise measures D. SRM 
defence of the province from foreign AE ee North- 
and internal disorder, it is not proper va ; 
duce a Bill which is of such a ton ep But th 
character and fraught with the most Ora p Y oppc 
consequences to the future of the pe un 
therefore, trust that good sense will a vil ha a 
at the eleventh hour, and the Bu "pr of 

ropped. 


Bement n | 


odies 
tion: 
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" 


for partitioning India into two poli- 
‘ih separate national | interests staggers 
tes, " and makes it impossible even to guess 
er r movement." 

— Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 


hen Europe is in the grip of a 
^i conflict, which threatens to encompass 
‘ld, any discussion at this junc- 
E distribution of India is 
ps ‘ously inopportune. But, as a section of the 
ud sim League leadership is obsessed with the 
ister j sumaions theory, unmindful of the gravity 
e will lite world situation, it is necessary that the 
matier ome should be subjected to a careful analysis. 
Jiti] The term Pakistan, which has evoked such 
publie pue passions in the country, is supposed to 
througte originated in the poetic imagination of Sir 
law it Whamed Iqbal. Whatever its exact origin, it 
of oli riain that the idea is at least two decades 
liscord! i, for, Prof. Keith, referring to the. political 
d tos a in the country in 1919, following the 
the ep tlord Reforms, says : 


o pul è.. Among the Muslims al 

du Muslims also there was propagated a 
es ior} fais ot eae scheme for the Snes of a 
agafi Non ue on Afghanistan and embracing all 
er to IP areas where the faith is strong.” 


onte yl But the sa 
ee, f; 3 opposed ae 
ol eases hoped that never again would 
jl wal feat of 5 ee its head to the serious detri- 
fees the ane solidarity. Unfortunately, 
(ae s a resolution of the Muslim 
| y the question in all its 
1 te and dakistan, meaning the “land of 
‘Th, Beas in cee originally applied to 
eN estern India, namely, the 


Whi 

se tio central idea of the 
ral alto a ned fundamentally the 
forwan Tee Schemes have since 
Iple ' heads calculated to accord with 
UNdeniable Win, tails you lose” _ 
Frage on in t that a very large section of 
iq quent with e COuntry holds the separa- 
e “onceded 

ard 
i strange n 


E^ 


ments in the country were 


he term 


the question 

m iberate s s es E 
. motions ar 
“M shgionists 
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WHAT IS THIS PARTITION PLAN? 
By V. B. KULKARNI 


h an unpatriotic move, and . 


Tontier, Kashmir, Sind and 


Hoe repugnance, but | 


= 


nations theory has grown from an idea into an 
issue. What is the reason ? 

The extremism of the Muslim League 
represents the reaction to the unsatisfactory 
constitutional developments in the country. 
Even after the assumption of the direct control 
of India by the Crown in 1858, the British 
Government did not know its own mind as 
to the ultimate political objective of this 
country. Its policy represented a curious com- 
bination of paternal rule with self-rule by 
instalments. Having declared, as in August 
1917, that India's political goal was 
Dominion Status, there should have been no 
prevarication but an earnestness on the part of 
Government to its 


nalism can only listen 
accomplished facts and 
benefits. Appeals to 


In short, there ean be no freedom from ce 
nalism without pol 

It will thus be see 
is fully cognisant of th 
from its present attitude. It d 
purpose to admit that communa 
is a mere expedient and at be 


(mmn 
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tently evaded to place its cards on the table. 
Obviously, it is no longer content with an in- 
creased quota of representation to the Muslims 
in the Legislatures and the Services. . Tt seeks 
the recognition of the Muslim minority as an 
equal in all matters with the majority community. 
The equality claimed is not as between one 
Indian and another, but as between the Hindus 
and Muslims, keeping intact all the parapher- 
nalia of communalism, such as separate 
electorates, weightage, etc. Presumably, the 
League’s complaint is against the numerical 
superiority of the Hindus, which surely is not 
their fault. However, having realised the futi- 
lity of the manoeuvre for reducing the majority 
community to the position of statutory equality 
with the Muslims, the League has now embarked 
upon the most amazing project of subdividing 


India. The Pakistan agitation, therefore, 
represents the acme of the insatiable ambitions 
of Muslim communalism. / 


Let us now examine the scheme itself. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, who, by a strange fatality, has 
now become the most ardent champion of the 
two-nations theory, in his presidential address 
to the Muslim League at Lahore on 23rd March 
1040, said: 

" Mussalmans are a nation according to any defini- 
tion of a nation, and they must have their homelands, 
their territory and their state.” 

Tt is difficult to know what definition the 
League President had in view when he affirmed 
in all seriousness that the Muslims are a 
“nation.” Islam ig neither a nation nor a race, 
but a religion, and an ‘Indian remains an Indian, 
owing allegiance to. his motherland, whether he 
belongs to this or any other faith. Indeed, as 
Prof. Keith says, five-sixths of the Muslims 
of India are the descedants of converted Hindus. 

Commenting on Mr. Jinnah's curious theory 
an Anglo-Indian paper writes thus : 

“ Ethnically there is justificati rdi 
Hindus and Miss in Inda Doce came 
Religion or numerical strength in itself does not make 
a nation. What racial affinity is there between a Mus- 
lim from the Konkan and a Muslim from the Punjab ? 
Racial divisions exist in India—and on a large seale— 
but these ethnic cleavages, as the most cursory examina- 
tion demonstrates, do not run along religious boundaries. 


There is no more a Muslim nation j : 
` ; 1 Aon in India tha: x 
is a Hindu nation.” n there 


Having assumed with 
Hindus and Muslims are two distinct nations 
the League proceeds to : 
ron to the *minorities 


ne t nun j 
ties, The tao 


. to the fact that they sou 


saa Kengiuoxabcearo 


the area and the comparative 
strength of the Hindus and Mus 


Muslim majority provinces : ms j 


: Area in y ; ^ and 
Province sq. miles Population Hindus t di 
Bengal 82,955 51,087,338 21570407 E | 
Punjab 105,020 24,018,639 6,328588 t ig 
N-W.F. it 
Province 36,356 4,684,364 142,977 
Sind 46,378 3,887,070 1,015,295 

Total 270,709 83077411 29,057,197 


Apart from the fact that the Hing 
themselves are numerous enough, together ail 
the Sikhs and  baekNard^ minorities 440, is tol 
number 33,614,967 in the above four Proyjghsme ext 
On the other hand, the total Muslim pygpilitions 
tion in the seven Hindu Provinces is 19,794puty. A 
—a figure far less than the numerical sire] “There is 
of the non-Muslim minorities in the Prowsb meses — 
where the Muslims predominate. Moreover ol en 
a Provniee like the Punjab, described by ^"^ " 
Premier as the sword-arm of India, the pes. Unfortu 
of the minorities is impregnable. The Sif tle sc 
who, incidentally, number 3,064,144, int iit, has r 
Province, the Jats, the Rajputs and the Do inis of co 
are among the most important fighting chspilites, ( 
enlisted in the Indian Army. In partini pum pı 
the Sikhs, who are predominantly Jats by pee Mi 


are as a class the most numerous to be n i d tl 
s with 


The leaders of the Hindu and Sikh comi " hee 
in the Punjab have already loni pis an 
hostility to the partition plan. The 1 ; Tikes 
of these facts is inescapable. If We m 
does not want the Muslims to I. j i e 
cause with the majority comu as ig 


governance of the country, on waa tion 

justice does it solicit the co-0peT4 a, 

non-Muslim minorities in the s 

seeks to create ? The fact is em p? 

plan instead of solving the minoru 

will only accentuate it. ate the 
and d 


It is wrong to exagger 
Muslim problem. The Hindus 


have lived together for nearly €^ gt 
and recorded history. does Pa n ih 


one another even during the pal 
Muslim rule. At no time has 
been felt. The Muslims hi 
encroachment to the 


gation of their faith : 


zr numbers to the present 
ed iino 78 millions. 1 
uc Tio natural tendency among the 
Y lim masses is to live in peace 
for, religious distinction, 
are indissolubly linked 
example, the testimony 
Report of 1931 to the 
ails in rural Bengal. It 
he country distriets the Muslim is 
lerant enough unless communal 


t 
jality t^ 
that in t 
arily tole 
jousness 1 à f 
: Moulvis and Mullahs. 
Aihe Province the Muslim peasant, we are 
"di i tolerant cf Hindu practices and joins 
HM extent in Hindu worship. These happy 
m popa fadtions prevail in all other parts of the 
19 7e)qpuatry. As Mahatma Gandhi says : 

al “There is no disunity among the Hindu and Mus- 
mses, The disunity is at the surface, and this 
oreover #23 8o much, since those who are at the surface are 
iei by pople who represent the political mind of India.” 


he post} Unfortunately, the League, which claims 
The Sifpbe the sole representative of the Muslims of 
4, in Wt, has not chosen to strengthen the existing 
the Dog ads of cordiality between the two great com- 
ing chspiuites, On the other hand, its unrestrained 
partini n propaganda is calculated to inspire 
ts by t pre Muslims with an emotional enthusiasm 
be d vat the Hijrat of the Khilafat agitation 
itae with its attendant tragedy. I do not 

akistan scheme envisages any 


emigratior 
este as, but the danger of such a 


ether 


l an i 
uU rights A $ E 
P], 550 wany miles esses & particular faith 
S: Makes its ow ‘ons strong. Every commu- 
V-sided distinctive contribution to 
AS Tndeaq: ae WU. of the Province ‘t 


$ e life à 
S no mutual E become intolerable 


operation among the 

For example, the? pre! 

ately geo mE m educational 
E ^e contributi 

dus both Lee aion of 

ue 


purse and 


has been achieved 
i the Punjabi Hindu 
ng, commercial and 
a caleulated 
artis in thi 
ED ans in this 
d. ommunal inter 
De nd irreyocable. 
of r tore, a challenge to 
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minorities whose withdrawal of support may 
end in putüng out of action the economie and 
financial system in these Provinces. : 

Another doubtful factor about the Pakistan 
Scheme is as regards its financial stability. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the new State 
will be able to balance its budgets, for, as is 
well known, the N.-W. Frontier Province and 
Sind are being heavily subsidised from the 
Central revenues. Informed opinion is very 
Sceptical on the financial implications of the 
partition scheme. An Anglo-Índian journal 
comments thus : ‘ 


“The North-Western Muslim State, it has been 
calculated by the supporters of this idea, would have a 
revenue of 22 to 26 crores on the present basis of 
taxation. No parallel estimate of expenditure is pre- 
pared." 


Referring to the Defence problem the paper 
observes that 


“The Muslim State would not only be heir to almost 
the whole of the most vulnerable land frontiers of India, —— - 
but would simultaneously acquire a vast new border. ... 
Whatever meretricious advantages partition may seem 
to offer in the way of social isolation or cultural auto- 
nomy, it certainly is not the path of political or econo- 
mic self-reliance.” 


It will thus be seen that judged by any 
standard, the partition plan has nothing in its 
favour to commend it. The Muslim League is 
the only party which demands partition and 
not all its members favour the plan. The 
attitude of the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Bengal is well known. All other M sli 
parties are opposed to the partition of th 
country. Referring to the subject Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad says: = 

“The right to take such a step can vest 
Muslims, who are elected by the Muslims the 
For such purpose the League can present any 
but it cannot claim that the scheme is acceptec 
totality or even majority of Muslims." 


should be solved by the In 
the non-Muslim minorities 
State in particular. — : 
of the scheme will 
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"m : ; * 78 stances leading to Mr. Jinnah’s 

m : India, who number about 78 s e oR membe 

| ae m a minority in the broadest sense the ue League. Approached in glia lit 
j| of the term They lived in perfect security in m is io porom a m of the ‘ot n 
| j s "ous S82 f a clear 0 
i the past when they were less numerous, and 1s said to ear that jy iy mola 


ciii deus > -ehensi ve the League and Muslim interest would: 

what legitimate S I ee e din ae and at no Eme Bp even the E il ail ; 
: ` SEINS d loyalty to the larger national caus unie — 
E US aec to protect their rights and his life was dedicated. It is a testimony "i “deeasion 
i "dt ns a misfortune that of all men Mr. dubiousness of ane penne game that 4,008 a 
Jinnah should have chosen to champion such a head of the Mus! im eague, Mr. Jinnah om m 
forlorn cause. Mr. Usman Ahmad Anson advocating the vivisection of India. tter PUL, 
records that on one occasion, in an unguarded The late Mr. Edwin Montagu wik 
moment of self-revelation, Mr. Jinnah’ said: Mr. Jinnah thus : Jinnah is q very 
“Tt is my ambition to become the Moslem man, and it is, of course, an outrage th 
Xokhale." It is interestnig that the late Mr. a man should have no chance of runnin 
Gokhale wrote.of Mr. Jinnah thus: “He has affairs of his own country." Mr. Mone 
true stuff in him and that freedom from all Diary also records that iu at the root of Jing 
sectarian prejudice which will make him the activities 1s ambition. Is it possible tha ans 
best ambassador of Hindu-Moslem unity.” Jinnah is seeking the fulfilment of his unre CE 
A peculiar interest attaches to the cireum- ambitions through the partition plan? 4 mk Bu 


ad the 
fatally ag 
fte Zoo, vw 
Tiel into 
| Pn gener 
Fue kind | 


they that in a free anc 


ed out a 


mens 3 
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THE MOSCOW ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


By N itle, th 
[ ; [lection o 
‘ of tineti 
Ir wouLp be difficult to compare the Zoological materialisation. The Society of Acc eis | 


Park of Moscow as it was prior to the October tion which was the founder and keeper u 
Revolution with the institution which it re- park received but one or two thousand k 
presents today—as they form two widely annually from the tsarist government W 
differing values. It seems as though not twenty with to conduct its undertakings and 1 


‘la, ds Wr 
ther for 
[itself 


: tiong w 
years, but an entire century separates them. the beginning of this century did the £0" in y 
. The Moscow Zoological Park was founded in a sudden burst of generosity, find it ^y (l am 
in 1864 on the initiative of Professor A. P. crease the subsidy to the Society to 5 0r etel Wi 
Bogdanov of the Moscow University, an Of this more than modest subsidy tie ps lan 


advanced savant and a public figure of his day. could all re pi e for 
: ot onl mere pittanc 

uU Pu was also the founder of needs of the Boo. ANE Moscow riot 

he Polytechnical Museum and the Moscow let alone the fact that it did not 8 nis U 


ow for Acclimatisation of Animals and copeck for the Zoo, strove to tar 


taking with as high rates as possible to 
the summer months was i po 
ends meet with the funds derived brou£ : 
fees. Inclement autumn weather ny 

disaster upon the park, for am vu 
sharply then. wå 


During its entire pre-revolutiona j 
ry exis- 
tence of 53 years, the Zoo waged a tense and 
endless struggle for existence under tsardom. 
Scientists, who had founded the Zoo, had done 
80 with lofty aims in View, in particular aspiring 

to widely popularize scientific knowledge. The administration wa 
oe: Bogdanov in those days wrote: searching for sources whereir 
__ “Would it not be of value to the schools to have minimum funds for the pal*,. 
an institution „wherein it would always be possible to N. M. Kulagin, f erly the d 
arrange excursion for pupils with the object of adding i MI AED EE ihe one 9 
their scientific knowledge ? Would not science gain Zoo, tells that even on i 
if work was conducted in the Zoo on the study of animal he did sign (incidentally th 
were possible for the park to acquire interesting signed during his eighty ye 


eyer 
om to 9 


for observations ?” Shan ee ae E 
yo quil ur A ua cursu c ee LS SON VAN OLORI OI I 
these aspira GRE eR Foor esORli kangun athe 
ed |. large. s 


legree without — 
VIAM ALS 
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would be signed by the show. The new Zoo is tot 
E erson and not on behalf possesses special premises fo 
as à fe despite the fact that he number of which, incid 
g M cadüry of both the director immeasurably. 


ally different and 
r the animals, the 
entally, has increased 


nber | 
nie 


f ihe Zoo as à body equally . Attendance figures are no longer reckoned 

| "ly and OF | in thousands, as formerly, but in millions of 

low of Ott MU e received individual visitors. Scientific work is no longer of a 

Áo lly ane persons. Accepting such sporadic or haphazard nature, but is now con- 

het {OH i pant and enterprises was indeed ducted systematically according to definite 

mah s. Ls from om ihe sole reason forcing the plans evolved in advance. During the past 
- uter puis 


^ for Acclimatisation to resort $e such M Verus i Pu es es dane 
1 Wn. collecting funds was their desire to achievements in is sphere, amongs e 
ms n eer problems solved being that of breed- 
e that epee Pee ; difficult times, when finan- ing sables in captivity. : 
e qu Dug pos the park was The cultural and educational und 
Mon Buil sundry side-shows and enter- of the Moscow Zoo are of manifol 
E M TEN opened on its territory. Suffice it to say that the scientific collaborators 
and other “interesting” races were of „the park deliver lectures and demonstrate , 
ated here side by side with caged animals at workers' clubs, etc., and that consi- 
But all this woefully disorganized the  derable work is conducted with the numerous 
tad the Society for Acclimatisation was excursion groups which visit the park. 
ually again obliged to restore the economy The Soviet Government . devotes much 
fte Zoo, which, during such periods, imevita- attention to all seats of scientific, cultural and 
[id into utter neglect. educational work, among them the - Moscow 
|. general, the existence of the Zoo was a Zoological Park. No doubts can be entertained 
ie kind of Zgzageing; when funds became that the Zoo will continue in its progress and 
Tate park pees ait eee development. 
,,; animals, etc. In the beginning o » 
jf eties of the last century, m e “Bis For LIBERTY 


ertakings 
d aspect. 


eper p i all species of sheep habitating INCIDENTS FROM THE PRACTICE OF THE Zoo 
; 4$ Wo a 
sand Wl 


Hier for dpe, oses, poultry, etc., was got Zubkov, one of the workers of the Zoo, 

"Ja a the park, Whenever the: park awoke. At first everything appeared to be in 

] pu en good financial footing, order. The train rumbled along and the animals 

dl Ping f e arranged on bird raising, he was bringing from Tajikistan to the Moscow 
n 


"ll. and £ and so on; lectures Zoo seemed to be placidly squatting in mei 
d. Whe aci of carrier pigeons were cages. But on looking more closely, he espie 
Supr , Te Were no funds, all under- a snow leopard perched on the roof of its cage 
ae Eo contracted and the Zoo existed and enjoying the view from the sliding-door 
y told sided animation. of the coach, which was ajar. 
k a eee the work of the Zoolo- During his work in the Zoo, Zubkov had 
le. Ww red. olution by Academician several times participated in game-hunting 
le 


Or imapa e as librarian of the expeditions. He had made a good study of the 
4 y atis 1, and ‘then’ from “character” of animals. The snow leopard does 
DRE in the park, first as not attack ‘man first, but, should this would-be 
afters Hector Of the Zoo. fugitive leap out of the coach at the next train- 
1999 30. entereq 1 Great October Revo- stop, he may create no end of mischief. 
ived an pom a new period of thought of shooting it fleeted through hi 
tois the angunexe to its grounds, but only for a split second. It would ha 
Se ca ù 


TS and bruins 
s live 4, mountain goats, 
ke, ete) On a special hill 
ws moam. in Spacious. 
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retreating imto corners. Zubkov. orientated 
himself by the growls of the beast and impla- 
cably advanced upon it; the animal repeatedly 
backed away and the game became dangerous. 

Seizing advantage of an instant when the 
animal was skulking in one of the corners, 
Zubkov threw the coat over him, siezed the beast 
and dragged it away. W ith an angry roar, the 
leopard tried to shake himself free, but the soft 
coat covered his head and paws. In pushing the 
animal back into the cage, Zubkov released its 
muzzle. At that moment Zubkov felt no pam. 
'The acute, searing sensation came later, when 
the beast was safely locked up in his cage. He 
had been bitten clean through the wrist and the 
pain of this injury served him as a continuous 
reminder of this incident, as it took more than 
six months to heal. 

Looking after the animals in the park it- 
self is even a more complicated and difficult 
matter. Cases when the beasts succeed in 
escaping from their enclosures and cages are 
very rare. When such cases do occur, the 
workers of the Zoo have to display utmost 
sangfroid, resolution, quick-thinking and pro- 
found ingenuity. 

One free day, just before the opening of 
the park, two bears escaped from the “Animal 
Island.” Sighting Zubkov who was running to 
meet them, one of the bears reared up on its 
hind paws and advanced towards the aie 
Zubkov rushed to a guard booth nearby fua 
open the door and leapt aside. The bear no 
itself headlong into the booth. The atone 7 
forthwith closed upon him, and for the i 
being the would-be fugitive occupied himself 
in eating the guard’s lunch and demolishi 
everything breakable; in the meantime - re 
thick rope was brought to the scene The Ae 
was opened, out came bruin and E 
lassoed, fell to the ground. Indi AU AN y 
at the top of his voice, he was de a eae 
the avenues, back home to Animal ee 
. Meanwhile, his companion, the second bear 
in the attempt to escape, had climbed € 
greatly seared by all these alarums nd ae 
sions, flatly refusing to descend. A bl IUS 
fired in the distance brought the bear p bii o 
down, unconscious with terror. It UR 
until this nervous beast had bee El 
back to “Animal Island" that k e 

consciousness. e Tegi 
vie There are very few who k : 
of how “Bella;” the ML CE 
DUK Zoo two years ago, was recaptured. 
OSEE 


mping over the fence, sur i “ Kinuh" 
‘Bella " diabeg w D none er Rn gri cago af 
of 3 neighbouring five-storeyed building. 
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Ulyanov, one of the oldest and mo 


workers of the Zoo, followed her (ou Ji m 

means to the roof, accompanied the het 

All the attempts of the firemen t OG 

Bella were in vain. Then Ulyanov qi. | prin 

to lure the fugitive into closed quat dui d 
When he began to climb down ton. 

Bella came after him. At the third 4 vet! 


attention was attracted by a rain ped " 


moment, and Bella would drop her ttract 
via the pipe and then the hae B i P Kim 
all over again. ADs most 
Ulyanov instantaneously came to Jf ornately 
sion. He was on a level with a pre Et W 
where a lesson was proceeding. Thrust akon awi 
head through the window he told ihe tef id all 
“Please take the children out, leave m Yubil 
too, and kindly lock the door behind yov | tle fioc 
sooner was the door closed on the children j| aihered 
Ulyanov leapt into the room. Bella was walk. 
dently highly intrigued by the pute 
disappearance of the man, gazed in throw} 
window and climbed into the room. Uli we 
swiftly closed the window, and then to a Tajikistan 
Bella’s attention he began to chalk olas wi 
blackboard. Bella was tickled with this 4 If a visit 
on being given a piece of chalk forthwith té] lens to 
up the whole board. This interesting 06] loyeyor 
tion was interrupted by workers of itu man 
who arrived with a transportable cage "human bi 
im Bella was safely re-installed in her NC 
1ouse. Jut. 5; 
Another incident occurred with à [ment 
leopard. One winter evening it escapol | Visit 
the “Animal Island.” Ulyanov wil b 
workers of the Zoo, traced the spoor ° ui 
into one of the yards in a neig bouti 
street. On sceing its trackers al 
managed to climb to the roof of 4 bt 
house. Ulyanov and Zubkov followe 
beast rushed back and forth on ©” 
then decided to leap down. 
The leap was unsuccess 
ceeded in seizing the tail of je 
Hs thus held on to Me hera et, 
it was well “wrapped” Up ! Í 
Such e of selfless lo 
work, manifested by those en gee ert "b 
have resulted n ane A ll sito | 
been a single accident amore i 

the past few years. RU 
j ybi 10 
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rears old, quite a good old 
ago Perry was taken ill with 
was unable to move 
her as well as she 
and petting 
worse and 
send Perry 


and 

after À 
s of meat to 1t 
condition grew 


1 
detere loul 
"E ly it was decided to 


Yen. du Bu a 
‘nary hospital. x METAM 
veteri ay was spent in trying 
: a ridi the into a aeipabeuns cape 
erseli gji ae. L rt fr p nurse. It 
vad i " Kinuli refused i part Eo 2m t 
d ost heart-rending to Ac lioness 
| denm srowled with rage and pitifully 
" when it realized that Perry was being 
sken, away somewhere. For four days it re- 
ed all food and would hardly sleep. 
fubilyar, à condor, is the oldest inhabitant 
e Zoo, having dwelt there since 1892. The 
hildrenif fathered beast 1s occasionally let out for a 
la wed lk. This year this bird of prey has not 
je puaj ben out of its cage. 
throw] The Zoo at present has five snow leopards 
n. Urich were recently caught by an expedition in 
m to a Tajikistan. These are beautiful, bushy white 
E ats with pale-green emerald-coloured eyes. 
th Wear acs Ta the cage, the beast 
ting of hovever ast th fiercely. It is a curious fact, 
h , that these leopards actually are afraid 
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* will dise of du ae always interested in the oft- 
+ of tll ya, a ~ over monkeys. There are always 
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«the ibo us mothers. Whenever one of the 
vo is ers this cage, panic 
| in yo : SUE apes, afraid that 
An sen away from them 
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dee and leap headlong up to 
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But it is the doctor that the monkeys fear 
most of all. Even when they espy the doctor 
yet in the distance, they raise an ear-splitting 
commotion. He naturally reminds them of 
such unpleasant things as doctor’s examinations, 
the taking of temperature, and so on. 

Martik, one of the monkeys who has just 
reached the age of three months already eats 
by himself; he is extremely fond of bananas, 
apples and kefir. 


First EXHIBITION OF ANIMAL ARTISTS 


In connection with its 75th anniversary, 
the Moscow Zoo organized the first exhibition 
of Moscow artists who specialize in sketches 
and sculptures of animals. 

There are comparatively few such .artists. 
This is to be explained by the inherent difficul- 
tes of the genre. In order to attain realistic 
veracity in portrayed characteristics of animals 
who never pose patiently, the animal artist must 
essentially possess considerable professional . 
skill, and, particularly, a keen artistic faculty 
of observation and a retentive memory. 

Older Moscow animal artists are represen- 
ted at the exhibition by V. A. Vatagin, I. S. 
Yefimov and A. N. Komarov. 

In regard to variety and artistic convinc- 
ingness, the works of Komarov are exceptionally 
impressive, particularly his “Bear Cub.” 
Outstanding among the younger artists are 
A. M. Laptev, V. V. Trofimov, G. E. Nikolsky, 
D. V. Gorlov and K. Flerov. Each has his own 
individual approach to nature, his own method, 
bu& they all possess in common a keenly obser- 
vant oye, retentive memory, and the ability to 
emphasize the most characteristic features of the 
life and habits of the animals they portray. 

These qualities are particularly. manifest in 
“Sleeping Lions” by Nikolsky, “Small Animals” 
by K. Flerov, “ Bison,” by A. Laptev and 
“Wolf Cubs," and “Lynx” by V. Trofimov. | 
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By Proressor NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a., Ph.D. rail 


0) 
|! y í 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt's second term at the Convention at Chicago in the third w por 
White House closes early in 1941 and the July and have, with virtual in M roo D 
election to choose his successor comes off in acclaimed Franklin Roosevelt as their cal val for 
November next. The candidates for the office date. He was first elected to the p, Wh be 1 
are as a rule selected by the national parties im 1932 and was re-elected to the meee a i of 
more than four months before the day of elec- He is, therefore, a candidate for the thin "ablic as 
tion so that they may have sufficient time to which has so far been given to none Si b the un 
canvass the country on their own behalf. federal constitution was inaugurated py. |; umati 
During the last one month national parties none have occupied the White House D Hee third | 
ave a pn already e their candidates. than eight years. The decision of the Chin at, he he 
he Rep ans heir nationa - Convention is, fr is s i seres [ah farr 
Qus reque ler aera son Convention is, from fhis standpoint wigan 
Willkie as their nominee. tion which was created accidentally and wig 0, perso 
This gentleman is a dark horse in the feld has no legal sanction behind it, There g| i as 
n nus and administration. Little is known some in this country who appear to be of fm then 
: aut "s if NE is forty-eight years view that for a person to seek a third tem A 
e ene lom magnate. In of presidential office is something atrocious ad hile d 
De presidential, urse, IL 18 not necessary heinous. It is nothing of the kind. It gg th 
= ae ag i ee gate to "have been long in fact indicate a political ambition as nat " In 1 
ED jp pee uer as a legislator, and as healthy as one may notice in candidi e Wa 
ON or onde pean We aa ue for the first or the second term of nd nr 
to have attracted attention e REACH e quie Hens. 
j and flair in some subs RR B ud ims fathers of the Constitution talag mre Um 
mayor of a big city, an enterprising district E to the number of terms that a Pet iti, thr 
attorney, an efficient aan Ere rict might serve as the first Magistrate of Ù lovever, 7 
even a virile University president in ate, or Union. Nor was this an accidental omission een 
talked of as a possible candidate Ik rally There was a proposal in the Federal Cont aerosan 
mur that a senator or a member 2 ve ap e eon in 1787 that thé Pa She he 
_ President’s Cabinet js i à : e Siould be elected for a period of seven Yelp 
| nection, mentioned in this con- After E debate in the Convention ty js prei 
Ir. Wendell Willkie's select; i proposal was turned down and ther Pian, i 
= the Republican Party has ops SM for which a candidate might be cel fip à 
| principles which, it thinks, may prove eff ae at a time was fixed at four years. BU je 
À ecuve not thought necessary that the num 


hs in the present circumstances 
B it has decided to ‘pin it ae the first place terms for election which would be pem 


Er h to a candi 2 

-© who has st : candidate should. b i rs thous 
ID it has tried DE m pond sufficient s vel hee the a 
IL. been noticeable in the nds n, whieh has dates would be required to approach the per 


‘ 5 : on an increasin tw ; A i 
po e uf peat the New Deal moles v y a dm Washington who set the pi% ; X 
| thought that Mr. H a E been Tt should, "however, be borne in 9 D 

| business will leave no room for si big he refused to stand for election for The | 


| to the Republican attitude towards “the Nex fime ot so much on pu 


| Deal and that it will be a sime tent Y 
mendation to those voters who doe Ew : 5 m ay 
ing about national prosperity through business A 

evival and business -revival through the E 

 arawal of all restrictions which New Deal has 

posed upon old Laissez Faire. bao 
The Democrats metCC-R In Pests Pomp, Gumi 


an exile, which. was. iruly 
retiring from the presidency 
During the period of eight 
wo. «which he filled this office, he 
Wo. pmed its duties conscientiously 


[ioniy pene power and prestige which 
Jui en0Y* .. put all the same it was true 
i A led to the exile from Mount 


gia oe 'econci > 1 
DIES, residentship entailed. He 


ior hi It should 
d for his I 
y De remembered 
WI of office he was. y : 
ias none of his successors, I 
y the unlucky Johnson, have been. So it was 
matural that he decided not to stand for 
fid term. But as he announced his deci- 
he had hardly any idea that it would have 
far-reaching significance as it actually had 
3üe constitutional evolution of his country. 


leni fica 


Í a trad, oF 
nd E y person, it may be repeated, has been 
“here ml tied as President for more than two terms 


be of i| ete then. 
ird ter] But it should be known that on two 
cious an| sions deliberate attempts were made to 
Tt mlite the precedent which Washington had 
s natus}*, In 1880 General Grant, the hero of the 
candids"! War, approached the Republican Con- 
of aud mun for nomination as the party candidate. 
|o already served as President. for two 

i not pl 5 i onpnng the second in 1877. But he 
a peret au me ed to declare himself a candidate 
of à Mesures years later. The. Convention, 
omissis E refused to nominate him. Not that it 
Conven EV Precedent set by Washington as 
Presid Wh be” but it thought that the people 
YON Wag note tuciced , against a candidate 
ion E. À miuda sted with two terms of power. 
l| tates d the ea work against Republican 
the 19.5 The Party would not have 
if it andidature of Grant on this 
Of service of ae H the personality and 
? popular uS would have sufficient 
* which his ee to offset the 
RERO  Unfort ird term candidature 
wie had earned unately the reputation 
sd | ee ter neutrali the hero of the Civil 
j | o ncy. cae by his two terms at 
e Presi da ion singularly out 

attempt to p e Republic. 

dlee E 1919. ar Rede the precedent 
Los Vice-Presidene Roosevelt was 

dij months of ent in 1900. But 
ed in go, pce the President, 
i » he stepped into his 
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White House. He loyally obeyed the tradition 
of the country, and refused to stand for further 
election in that year. For the time being in 
fact it seemed that he was not in favour of viola- 
ting the Washington precedent. But in 1912 he 
announced his candidature for election to the 
presidency. W hen he found that his old Party 
would not entertain this candidature, he broke 
away from it, organised the Progressive Party 
and sought election under its auspices, But 
in the triangular fight which ensued, he was 
defeated and the tradition of two terms was 
again vindicated. 

_ From the above it would seem that there 
is a thick crust of prejudice in the country 
against third term candidature. But although 
two attempts to break this crust have been un- 
successful, it does not mean that no further 
attempt would be made to break it or that such 
effort in the future would not succeed. Ji 
should be borne in mind that times are so 
abnormal now that a third term election can- . 7 
not be rejected merely for the sake of a 
precedent, ift can be shown that such election 
is in the interests of the nation. The British 
who are far more conservative as a nation than 
the Americans, did. not hesitate to throw 
overboard a cherished convention of parlia- 
mentary government in 1932 when they thought 
that the country would profit more -by its 
violation than by its maintenance. The theory 
of collective responsibility of the Cabimet was 
thrown to the winds on the altar of the National 
Government when it was found that the members 
of this Government were hopelessly divided on 
the issue of protection. What the British could — ; 
do in 1932, the Americans may certainly do 

in 1940. : ; 


The Convention at 


Democratic Party 


date obviously because it has reasons to believe f 
that it can win the election with him and none | 
else as the party candidate. The country wil | 
similarly vote for him and for none lse in 
November if it thinks that he alone should be $ 
at the helm of affairs during the world crisis. - 
This is all a question of emergency a a 
emergency has to be tackled, irrespectiv the 
demands of a precedent and a tradit hi 
can be respected only in normal times. — 
In all democracies a political party 
by victories at the polls. The more 
it wins at elections, the greater prestige 
it command in the country. Electoral 
t in seats of 0 d 
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difference between success and defeat at the 
polls is nowhere greater for a political party 
than in this great republic. Success means not 
only some prestige and a few key positions in the 
governmental machine, but it does mean huge 
patronage and far-reaching power. Defeat in 
the presidential election amounts on the other 
hand to a complete loss of all power and influ- 
ence in’ the country. 

Of the two great parties in the United 
States, the Republicans have enjoyed the sweets 
of office for a far longer period than their 
opponents, the Democrats. During the forty 
years of the last century since the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the Democrats were in power 
only for eight years (during the two terms of 
Grover Clevelandis presidentship). Of the 
forty years of the present century also the 
Democrats have occupied the White House 
only for sixteen years whereas the Republicans 
have tenanted it for twenty-four. It should also 

. be borne in mind that in normal circumstances 
the Democrats would on no account have won 
the elections for four terms in this century. 
Tt is unlikely at any rate that in the election 
of 1932 they would have attained the success 
they did if the country were not overtaken by 
an acute and prolonged economic crisis and if 
the Republicans had not failed to do anything 
to mitigate this calamity. The Democratic 
victory at the polls in 1936 is also to be explain- 
ed in the same way. The people could hot be 
ungrateful to the man but for whose leadership 
they would have been completely lost in the 
morass of economic slump. But the tw 
triumphs of Roosevelt together with the Ds 
great victories of Woodrow Wilson make i 
as pointed out already, only sixteen ds E 

power out of the forty of this rent 2 Tu 
view of this fact it is but natural that he 

Democrats would do everything seal um 

violate a long-standing tradition, t ERNA 
election in November next, eonte 

D The question is whether E di 

was ie only Democratic ae ees 

any cha r à 

M td ups at the polls or whether 
OP the party nominati i 
! devices to the exclusion of athe po 

P. who could have also appealed effecti peut 

imagination of the people. Fro anes to the 
the candidates who were m Mie names of 

Di fet supposed to be on 
e running, it seems that Roosevelt w 

only candidate on the Democratic id ee 

could carry the people with him. Jct we 

Gurner, a former- Run E 

í j former- Speaker of the Hou 

. Representatives and now the Vice-President 2i 

the United States, declared his candidature a 
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| zi the Party nomination sorte til etis Pome Guu k 


from the State of Texas and wo 
that State, if he was adopted a 
didate. It is assumed that he 
support in some other States a 
are factors which woul 


uld h 
S the Pe 
could Co 


candidate, the liberal and radical voter y 
have been scared away. Secondly, it sho ii 
be forgotten that Mr. Gurner is above 
and people could not be expected to ent 
him the destiny of the country at this stag 
his life. The Presidency is an exactin ; 
and no man who has completed three scores! minal 
ten could be equal to it. (SSMUS 
Another man whose name was heard fete mi 
connection with the Democratic nomination? P Y 
James Farley, Post Master General in gps 
Roosevelt Cabinet and Chairman of the Dat | Wilson 
cratic Party Organisation. Farley hails ft 
New York State. He is of the Irish-Ameti 


Roosevelt for the third time. 
failed to carry Roosevelt in the 
they would push the candidature 
It is very likely that Farley himself wis! 
this view. His relations with the Pres? 
of the very best. He published m 
interesting book called Behind The Ba 
Which he has given an account of hi d 
tical career and of the part he has plays, 
admirer, collaborator and friend 0 
If any conclusion is to be draw? - 
pages, it is that if Roosevelt had ry, 
third-term election, Farley would try 
it in every way possible. So his T 
substitute candidature and not fpa 
It should also be emphasised here ta 
has established a great reputation 
politician” and not as 8 5 ates 
meaning between ne 
E - now. 
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, sure that he would have 
Wi cannot Do ot the Republic, if he 
ty nomination. He does not 
atmosphere about him, which 

the presidential elections. 


a 
The third name to be mentioned in this 
gion is tha 
inl, 006 ol 
i id ate sey Law in the famous University 
1 ment 9 early age of twenty-eight and 
n fle e at thirty he was invited to become 
rari nent of the University of Chicago, 
during - this latter capacity he has been working 
the Pif te last ten years. That he is a man of 
"ISI, intellect and is a great educational leader, 
shouda Sr deny. That he has political ambition 
ve W. bimy some time shoot high in that sphere 
im itoto be admitted. But it was unlikely that 
ding È M0 the country would have approved of 
, score eft mination of a man still so young and so 
Feperienced in political affairs. It seems that 
| heard iit he may be adopted as a presidential candi- 
nati pe he will be required to undergo some 
al in j?Büeship in an inferior capacity. Wood- 
the Da i Wilson could not step into the Presidency 
hails {ith the republic from the presidentship of 
Ameri} O^ He would not possibly have his 
pan n to the White House at all, if he did not 
- of Ros E. p evening period as a vigorous and 
u Governor of the State of New 


; which 

sions V p 

[md From the above par 
lc o cratic P 
Mery with, any o 


t of Robert Hutchins. He is 
the extraordinary men of the 
He became the head of the 


agraphs it should appear 
i quy did Ae feel certain 
eee ^er man than: Roosevelt 
jet ji date he question now is if 
oA tou Self will ensure that victory. 
af ios Pres m Years after his first inaugura- 
vas ale à ent in April 1933 his influence in 
side ug vas not, only predominant but all- 
Balla i h command, B AES x 
3 `S 
"dio and. all the recal- 
Voices would be hushed 
oe uy however, his 
is name e. Tn 1935 and 1936 
be Was lines Voice was less éffec- 
Wide M elected for the second 
è cae ‘of support. In the 
Sored the ill-fated Court 
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Bill for modifying the com osition of the 
Supreme Gourt of the United es This made 
him distinctly unpopular with a large section 
of the people. By the end of 1938 it was evident 
that he was playing a losing game. The mid- 
term elections to Congress, held in November 
1938, had gone against him. The Democrats 
had been returned still no doubt in a majority 
to the House of Representatives but the majority 
had been reduced a great, deal. Many of the 
Democrats again had no longer much confidence 
in the policy which he had been pursuing for 
five years. The attitude of the Senate also 
became increasingly menacing. The new elec- 
tion of one-third of the Senators changed to a 
great extent the complexion of this “ most 
powerful second chamber of the world.” Some of 
his Party were defeated while some of the 
Democratic Senators whom he regarded as 
unreliable and wanted to purge were returned 
in the teeth of his opposition to Washington. 
The attitude of big business and its henchmen 
also became increasingly hostile towards his 
policy. The spending on relief, particularly his 
Works Progress Administration, met with bitter 
opposition at their hands. Nor was his foreign 
policy without reproach. It was regarded as 
provokingly friendly towards the British and 
French Empires and therefore dangerous for 
the United States. No wonder that the isola- 
tionists became alarmed. 

But the turn which the War in Europe has 
taken has created a new situation in which the 
buffers between. American freedom and Nazi 
tyranny have been threatened as they have 
never been. threatened before. In view of this 
fact the policy of realism which Roosevelt has 
followed so far will stand him in good stead. 
His popularity seems to have already increased 
in the country. The Gallup Institute and the 
journal Fortune.are two reliable agencies for 
estimating public opinion in the United States. 
Both in 1936 and in 1938 the forecasts which 
they made in.regard to elections of those years 
proved to be roughly correct. ‘This year also . 
they have estimated publie opinion imn the 
country and have given it out that w 
Roosevelt as the candidate the Demoers 
Party will certainly win. ‘There is no. 
why we should not accept this view. . : 
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Fon reason that need not be discussed here, the 
“ No-Black-Hole” theory propounded — by 
Messrs. Little and Maitreya has been given 
publicity in Bengal beyond its importance. 
Many political leaders, oràtors, council-members, 
newspaper editors, and even students had had 
a hand in its propagation. ‘The volume of its 
popularity has naturally led many people to 
forget that there is just the other side of the 
shield. The object of this article is to show 
how the *No-Black-Hole" theory has been 
received by eminent historians, the reactions 
produced by it being generally unknown to the 
ordinary readers of history. 


I. A SIGNIFICANT ASPECT 


Before I reproduce the criticisms of the 
theory made by several distinguished historians, 
I think it necessary to draw the readers’ atten- 
tion to a curious but significant aspect of it. 
The first man to attack the current version of 
the Black Hole incident was Mr. A. K. Maitreya. 
lt is perhaps no exaggeration to say that this 
is the forte of his defence of Sirajuddowlah 
(Vide his Bengali book, Sirajuddowlah, chapter 
XVI). The curious thing is this that though 
ihe author has used throughout his book quo- 
tations from a host of historians, viz., Orme 
Serafton, Malleson, Beveridge, Stewart, Mill, 
Thornton and one eye-witness, John Cooke, 
on sundry matters, on the most important point 
of the Black Hole, these men have been entirely 
ignored. Yet, each and everyone of them has 
something to say about the truth of the Black 
Hole; and, if they were quoted on this point 
the reader would have seen that they were 
sure of the truth of the Black Hole incident, 

Yet this is not all. Both Mr. Little and 

Mr. Maitreya have made use of garbled ver- 
sions of a note written by M. Reymond in his 
English translation of Seir Mutagherin, so that 
the ordinary reader is misled into thinking that 
Reymond did not believe the Black-Hole story 
while, as a matter of fact, just the opposite 
seems to be the case. The following is the 
full note of Reymond : 


x “There is not à word here of those Engli 
in the Black Hole, to the number of ia dS 
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Prince, shut them up in what they heard 
of the Fort, without having any idea of 
the room; and indeed the English themsel 
This much is certain that this eve 
so capital a figure in Mr. Watt's perfor 
known in Bengal; and even in Calcutta it is; 
by every man out of the four hundred thous, 
inhabit that city; at least it is difficult to meet 
native that knows anything of it; so careless 
curious are those people. Were We therefore jp 
the Indians of cruelty, for such a thoughtless ad 
would of course accuse the English, who inten 
embark four hundred Gentoo Sipahis, desti 
Madras, put them in boats, without one single n 
and at last left them to be overset by the boa 
they all perished after a three days’ fast.” (Ey 
Translation of Seir, Vol. II, p. 190, footnote). 


Supposing that Messrs. Cambray COE 
Calcutta; whose edition of Haji Mustafa! 
contains the note, haver 
(which I believe they 
ill see that Rey i 
hatsoever about the trut 


published in 1902, 
ted it correctly 
done), then the reader w 
had no doubt w 
the Black-Hole incident. 

Now to turn to the criticisms. 


“The story of the Black 
without a reference to the & 
made of recent years 
incident is a figment o. 
are no less than five contemporary 


to demonstrate 


those who took refuge at 
and published in the English 
the time. It is per 
was in 1756 a member of C 
and had been a writer in. 
wrote to many of the 
to describe and obtai 
all the events were fresh in th 
who answered his queries wer 

Captain Mills, both, as we kn: 
tragedy. "The latter 
of à pocket-book, is still 
the 231 volumes of Orme 
the India Office. There we 
accounts of William Tooke 
servants of the Company wh 
during the siege; and l 


were mostly smothered. The truth is that the Hindus- . 


- thanees wanting only to eren thetic Dmmále Giigiktil lang 


. they were to be presented the next morning to the six weeks a 


jell was allowed to erect a 

E that ee the victims of a tra- 

in mmer place; but in the face of this 
i j eh a hard task upon posterity to 
it is impos hat Orme and Mills and Tooke 
Des um ‘ured themselves. Seraj- 


them to 0 5. have perjures J 
eorroborate oe v Sean quite the monster he is 
Pih may DO. nd Malleson; but his responsi- 


dor 


y Macaulay 5 of violence » of the 20th June, 
be brushed away in any off-hand manner 
she : 
Monel white-washers. 


III 

Prof. Kalprasanno Baner- 

ee chan College, Barisal, and author 

valuable work in Bengali, Banglar Itihas, 
TUE 

ie quotations are from the Second 

m of the book, published 1315, B.S. and 


j is n0! 
fe ihe profe: 


desti 
ngle nevspeusiated by me). 

e boat. “Holwell’s burning description of the Black Hole 
3 Eifemly has made it familiar to all people. There is no 


ote). bun to think that the incident is imaginary. Cooke, 
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& ums a fellow-sufferer, has also something to say 
Y © Piloti affair; in spite of trifling inconsistencies, there 
taf? WE ement about the real fact between the two. 
, have fke were controversies afterwards regarding many 

they betes described by Holwell; if the Black Hole inci- 
i Rey “ete untrue, the fact would have been disclosed 
he iru = of the mutual quarrels of the English officers. 
| also to be considered whether anyone had the 
py to ascertain accurately the dimensions of the 
| TM at the number of the prisoners. Holwell 
Vased of only 53 persons among the dead; 
eo $ names were unknown to him is quite 

» s also impossible for him, under the 


ces, to know exactly th 
: ounded or the nu y the number of the dead 
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Further, 


If Akhoy Babu had read even a part of the records 
of the time of Seraj-ud-dowlah published by Mr. Hill 
just four years ago, then his labour in affixing so many 
footnotes would have been avoided." 


IV 


Professor E. F. Oaten at the Black- 
Hole Debate held in Calcutta in 1916 (in 
reply to Mr. Little’s theory viz., that the Black 
Hole story was false and that the British soldiers 
of Fort William fought desperately till only 
9 were left alive) : 


“Mr. Little and his supporters must not forget 
that........ the current view of the Black Hole incident 
has. been practically unchallenged, even from the very 
beginning for a hundred and fifty years........ 

. . What sufficient motive has Mr. Little provided to 
bind together Holwell and his twenty-two or twenty- 
three companion survivors in a conspiracy of silence, 
nay, more, in a conspiracy of misrepresentation ? First, 
what did Holwell get out of it? What is the noble 
figure, Holwell inspiring the garrison to a resistance 50 
desperate that only twenty-three prisoners were taken 
or Holwell escaping death in the Black Hole by an 
admitted fight for the window with the gasping and 
often weaker fellow-men ? What possible motive could 
have bound together Messrs. Cooke and Lushington, 
Captains Mills and Dickson, Holwell, Court and Burdet 
and fourteen seamen and soliders in backing up &o 
fearful a story ?...... ". 2 

“This implies at least that Holwell and the leading 
survivors agreed to concoct a tale. if that is so why 
did their accounts differ? Ifthe various accounts were 
various impressions of a real event, it would-be perfect- 
ly natural that they should differ; but why could not 
the. concocters agree as to the kind of story which they 
should spread abroad ? ” geo 

In support of his story of desperate fight- 
ing, Mr. Little had used portions of the accounts 
written by seven eye-witnesses (Captain Grant, 
Mr. Grey, Junior, an anonymous correspondent 
of the London Chronicle and others). But Mr. 
Little had not mentioned the fact that, although 
the accounts of these men differed in respect 
of details, on one important point, they were 
unanimous, viz, that (in the words of Mr. 
Oaten) “all these testify to the Black Hole 
Story, and two say they were actually: in the : 
Black Hole." CEN : 

-Mr. Oaten continues : 


vineing testimony... 
- “The absence ‘of 


a ————— 0 
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that the Black Hole story was that the Black Hole tragedy was a myth 


Bengal knew at the time rations in the narrati „į nun 


an invention of Holwell........ I do not believe, s s: ahd ector T 
short, that a secret, known on Mr. Little's hypo ales : assed over in silenc pon the fag nly. 
io so many, could possibly have remained a secret for ass 8 © by one or ip 3 


aver, e ally in fierce years of parly controversy that temporary sources. Upon this slender basis d 
E eral te Peat and Precint, Vol. xii, p. 136, ous structure of theory has been built by cata 
torians, in whom sentiment or self-interest, |; 
etc.). borne scientific method. But in the first plac BS egi over, Ux 
V was by no means the sole survivor; and uo H , ftis n 
3 f notably Ensign Mills, have left accounts of the 
Mr. H. H. Dodwell in Dupleix and ings which broadly substantiate the facts, And 
Clive, first published, London, 1920 : second deed pne silence 
* Recent attempts have been made to show that mettre oN a dangerous, nh 
Holwell’s narrative is false and that no Black Hole TE the Black Hole stall inventions DOOR 
incident took place. But the arguments employed cari gan eponymous nilurcdms than th ae Ny 
cheerfully ignore the first principles of evidence. That Mae RAE “tools. DRR Ae E e gm 
Holwell touched up his narrative with an eye to pictures- tagt dapifer AnS ERAR] a Eme cy. mak 
que effect is possible enough; but that a large number Ped ES doublesedved By, Mer ta orce yid fugitive 
of people were suffocated in the Black Hole is established ont raid is entirely "éounte Dale S 
by the evidence of too many survivors and acquain- r "e BI E Hole n olainly d a ib E y th 
tances of survivors to be shaken. Of Holwell’s general zi E pue Now Te Datel oe e E 
veracity the present writer has as poor an opinion as ae Holland. xe QUE fiende E > a x “a 
anyone; but even he ai times approximated to the truth; D oh N DES zu a ü S either to f X We i ls 
we cannot deny an assertion merely because he made it; Ther 1. _JNor were wey | 2o ERE RSEN a UE Gb encounter ; 
and he had too many enemies for his asserüions to pass heir testimony, in conjunction with that of the Eis» pable 
vors, is completely conclusive to all persons i 


An : iny” (a p] i : Eds av 
without a close scrutiny.” (p. 122, footnote). to the evaluation of historical evidence. No hi 
vit desires to dwell upon this lamentable tragedy; t 
ration of which has been the cause of much 


The Oxford History of India by Dr. burning. But it is equally impossible to pass dens] SE. 
V. A. Smith (the quotation is from the Second over in silence, and thus tacitly to acque b The op 


diti 1s KE 92). ingenious, but utterly futile attempt to write Ù ds 
Edition, published first in 1923) : Helwell’s story as pure invention.” (Pp, sa UM T 
| 


“The Black Hole Tragedy.” -It-is unnecessary to 


repent in detail the oft-told story of the horrors of the à VIII he 
Black Hole. But it is indispensable to observe that The Cambridge History of In l 


recent attempts to discredit the story as an invention 5 

are not well-founded. The inident veriainly occured, Published, 1929, (note at the end of chapit Wm 
although some uncertainty may exist concerning one or p. 156, the chapter and the note being sitit B he Bl 
other detail. The Nawab was not personally and direct- Mr. H. H Dodwell) : E C 
ly responsible for the atrocity. He left the disposal = gn Y aas nin 
of the prisoners to a subordinate who forced them all “Note on the Black Hole. Pl a 
into a slifling guard-room, barely twenty feet square, Present, July, 1915 and January 
and not large enough to hold a quarter of the crowd. attempt to discredit the accepted v, 
Although the Nawab did not personally order the bar- Hole tragedy by Mr. J. H. Little. 
barous treatment of his prisoners, he did not either re- ments are (1) that Holwell’s narrar 
ee prove his officers for their cruelty or express any regret OUS demonstrable errors; (2) that it Me 
s at the tragic result: Tt is generally stated that 146 were %Y corroboration. He concludes that ^» 
pub in for the night, of whom only 23, including one and the other persons who vouch tor 
lady, came out alive in the morning; but the exact Cocted the story, and that those who 9 os 
number of the sufferers is not certain, and there is good have perished in the Black Hole really vg 
reason for believing that the prisoners confined in- the storm of the place. At a later saei evid 


In. Bengal 
1916, will be fd 
ersion of th! 


i rm 
His p ‘gins M 


| ur rial women of whom only one survived.” versy he even asserted that there WAS Sy o 8 ( 
| iti . the existence of the monument 1n IRE has A. AL this 
Hole which Holwell erected. Everyone DUE so 


VII 


Mr. L. F. Rushbrooke Willi: i 
3 (British Period) of A History RIAM, 
published by Longmans, Grecn & Co., 1926 : 


“u 


BE mos i ; : the main outlines of the story S 

tragedy of QUE CL io recount in detail the divergences which distinguished the story 9 
greatest indignation in T D ura: It excited the that of Holwell, for instance, are Su 
seems to have heen mE and at the time; but it occurin the independent accounts of ¢ 
the Nawab was not dineelly Mee ren A AREE S 1 

T a “Ty pa eee DO! the occur- story, suggested that Cooke 8n 
rence; and while his subordinates displayed great cruelty uM i pim E PEE À PER of even 


there is no reason to suppose thi “anin C 
Wat. um e te E raid ie ride liat rcu 


_ “We may notice that atit RNE Desain Gub RE many survivors in the 
cast doubts upon the occurrence, Those who Sd siepe E Fole: i 
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Y ‘omaining after the capitu- 
ES ne onal doubt over certain 
rst UE ds the silence of contemporaries, 
regar respect entirely mistaken. It 
the Calcutta Council should avoid 
tha ack Hole which threw such a lurid 
the plae lances of their desertion of the 
le ma ihat neither Clive: nor Watson, 
i pout the Black H Clive does so in 
afer hed correspondences; Watson does in 
uP f war; Pigot does so in & letter dated 
d following. But, says Mr. Little, the 
f the story by uncritical contemporaries 
E "However, Holwell’s contemporaries 
- critical. Watts, for instance, who dis- 
h, and criticised his assertions SO 
es no attack upon this. Drake and the 
Wore could have cast off a load of 
they proved Holwell's story of the Black 
by the its; to he the imposture Mr. Little supposes it to have 
| Diddl Altogether the controversy seems to have arisen 
Chins ihe perplexities of a student unaccustomed to the 
ell or tiketis of evidence which the historian has perpetually 
j-ud-dohy encounter; and his negative arguments do not seem 
of the saira capable of bearing the weight he would lay upon 
Sons ] 
No his 
dy; then}, 
much ha 
ss the ni 
jesce int 


so muc 


IX 
Some TExT-BooxS or INDIAN. HISTORY 


A | The opinions of some distinguished histo- 
4547). [5:5 found in the text-books written by them 
It given below : ; 
l. The late Mr. 
ia, Yo. sandra Nandi 
hapter I esty : 


R. D. Banerjec, Manindra 
Professor, Benares Hindu 


When the Fort was captured 

MD CNN some others fled: 

x en, who had surrendered, were 

às pm US by Seraj-ud-dowlah's officers. 
: lot; and, in the narrow space, many 
The brutal murder 

ck Hole Tragedy.” 


nior Hi 
ws published by Blackie 


n 190) 

Ne same à 1 
x ok m i had written a similar 
3 du cutta niva tioulation Examination 
" ii n Company (1920 ct was published 
p? ri : 1 x 
We sas ye tibed thus - In it the Black- 


of 


a officers had thought- 
prisoners in a narrow 


Banerjee ‘did not 
SO, e story was an 


ark and D: : iniu 
Hio English r- K. K. Dutt.. 


na dark Sonem were confined. 


W. 3 S 193 of (in he fort-about 
OS the Black: OH ie kg 


CTION TO THE “NO-BLACK-HOLE” THEORY 


led of suffoca- 
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“ The sufferings of the English prisoners have been 
graphically Gescribed by Mr. Holwell who was one 
of the survivors, in his narrative and there is a reference 
to this incident in some of the contemporary English, 
Dutch, French and Armenian records, though there is 
some discrepancy about the numbers of prisoners and 
victims in these different accounts. But the contem- 
porary native historians and the proceedings of the 
Calcutta Council mention nothing about it, and recent- 
ly some scholars have doubted the truth of the accepted 
version of the Black Hole affair and have described it 
as a ‘gigantic hoax.’ Critics of the latter view are 
not wanting.” (Tezt-book of Modern Indian History, 
Vol. I, Part II, p. 103, published 1932)| 


3. Drs. Sen & Roy Chowdhury in their 
Matriculation text-book (Ground-work of Indian 
History, 1984) : 


“The truth of this story has recently been challeng- 
ed and the account, as it has come to us, is not without 
some: difficulties,” etc. 


4. Dr. R. ©. Mazumdar, in his Brief 
History of India (18th edition, 1936) : 

“The truth of this story has been doubted by 
many," ete, = © i 

5. Dr. N. K. Bhattashali, in his text-book 
of Matriculation ‘history (in Bengali), also 
merely states-that some historians have doub- 
ted the truth of the story. 5 

-6: But not so Dr. N. C. Banerjee, who in 
his text-book (1937) says: 

“Recent enquiries have proved the story of this 


alleged tragic event to have been a pure invention of 
Holwell. Some historians still believe in this account, 


etc.” (p. 217). 

This is quite in contrast with the non- 
commital attitude of the preceding historians. 
So is the following : ; 

_. 7. Rao Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar, M.A., Hony. Ph.D., University Professor, 
Mysore and Madras (Retired), in his A Class- 
book ‘of Indian History, published, 1935, by 
Longmans, Green & Co., : 
in the * No-Black-Hole " theory. .He gives a 


brief account of the Black Hole tragedy and 


then proceeds : 
. “This was the notori 
The Nawab was not direc 


^^ The opinions 
the -supposition 
them: If there has bee 


seems to be no believer. 


T 
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to state that Sir Jadunath is no believer in the 
“No-Black-Hole” theory. 2 


X 
Tum QUESTION OF SPACE 
Before I conclude, I want to elucidate one 
point, supposing that the Black Hole measured 
18 ft. x. 14 ft. 10 inches, the standing space 
per head is approximately 1*/s square feet, or, 
22 inches by 12 inches (the number of prisoners 


| INDIAN CHARITY 


By RAM KESHAV RANADE, B.A., LL.B. 


In vHE words of Grant M.R. in Morice. vs. 
Bishop of Durham : 


The word charity ^in its widest sense denotes all 
the good affections men ought to bear towards each 
other; in its most restricted and common sense, relief 
of the poor. In neither of these senses it is employed 
in this. Court. Here its significance is chiefly derived 
from the statute of Elizabeth. Those purposes are 
charitable which the statute enumerates, or which by 
analogies are deemed within its spirit and intendment 
and to some such purposes every bequest to charity 
shall be applied.” 


In the preamble to the statute of Elizabeth 
the charitable objects are enumerated as 
follows : 


“The relief of aged, impotent, and poor people; 
the maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers and mari- 
ners, schools of learning, free schools, and scholars in 
universities; the repair of bridges, ports, havens, cause- 
ways, churches, sea banks, and highways; the educa- 
tion and preferment of orphans; relief stock or main- 
tenance for houses of correction; marriages of poor 
maids; supportation, aid'and help of young tradesmen 
handicraftsmen, and persons decayed; the relief or re- 
demption of prisoners or captives; and the aid or ease 
of any poor inhabitants concerning payment of fifteens 
setting out of soldiers, and other taxes." 3 


being 146). This, of course, renders th 3 
tion of the inmates of a room Painful 3 ae 
the case with slaves packed in ships duio Ñ th 

“Middle Passage.” But it is to be aa 

whether the position was a physica] ; 
bility, in the same way as it is imposgipy, 
two human bodies of average size i 
built exactly for one. The Black 
is ridiculed on this ground of “ too | 


| Accor 
i E a all 


—l 
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- i) Exe 
(i) Gift 
(iv) The 


| (A Gilt 
| (o) Plat 
| 
BI 


Hereafter | 

IMPORTANCE OF CHARITY Jim of ch 

“ He who. gives charity. goes to the highest plagar sacred 
Heaven.” — (Rig-Veda Y, 125—5, 6). 


- flor gods, 7 
» luna 
The Shatapatha Brahman refers in ifa m: 
same breath to the practice of self-resl "Wios. 
(Dama), Charity (Dana) and eon S 
(Daya) —Hemadri Dan: Khanda, p. 6. P SO 
Brihaspati says : 
In the Krita Yuga, the main virtue Le 
be austerity; in the Treta, knowledge; int eS 
sacrifices; and in the Kali, charity, compas 
self-restraint——Hemadri. Dan Khanda, P. à 
Manu goes a step further and e E 
charity alone is the prevailing Vnue em 
Kali age: He says: ~ Basi 
“Tn the Krita Yuga, the supreme n m 
to be austerity; in the Treta, knowle e 
para, sacrifices; and’ in the Kali age; 0%" 
Manu 1, 86. 


Gautama in. his Institutes 
refers to charity as the means ^ 


sins, Meiers | 

Yama declares chárity to skr | 
virtue to be practised by the hu 2 
Yama 5. .. de Eo m 


Many other passages bearing 
can be quoted. The passages que 


note. the following forms 


4tieism 4 
criticism, our anci ent authors. 


gum dus given by 
P s oF INDIAN CHARITY 
writings of the 
works are divided into two 
| (i) Ishta an (ti) Purta. Ishta 
P. m refers to sacrifice, while Purta means 
En HE texts some of the principal 
y be 'enumerated as follows : 


‘on of temples for gods, 
PE f wells, tanks, etc., 


yysni0US ForM 


red 
ongie» -g to the sacre 
rding 
m Acco. fi 
us 


i) Construc 

1) Excavation à 

1 i Gift of food, m 

| A The relief of the sick, ; 

«| (i Gift for promoting knowledge, 
(ui) Planting of trees. 


|i) ConsrrucTION OF TEMPLES FoR GODS 


| The principal Vedic deities are three: 

‘igi, Indra and Surya. Afterwards the number 

{Vedic gods was increased to. thirty-three and 

lawfter it was increased to million-fold. The 

fim of charity which is highly spoken of by 

hest phagat sacred writings is the erection of temples 

- |itgds. The following passage from Narasinha 
a ilia merits special mention : 


Ire “Whoever thinks of the idea of erecting a temple, 
compass hel day his carnal sins are destroyed; what then 
6. sim of completing ihe temple according to rule! 
| eye ent acquired by a person. who makes an 
dedi tition The consisting of eight bricks is beyond 
i eo pease in he merits coming from mighty buildings 
i om di RIS oportion, He who dies on putting the first 
apas Hal na aa temple, gets the religious merit of 
qu, P. 694). piete Yajna.” (Quoted in Haribhakti 
dm 
ue m^. "e are cì : 9 
ue dla whereon UE rules with regard to the 
e. m emple are to be built; but the 


s “he, y That nte may be noted : 
in WET gp at site is . : 
ity se pied therein? US to the builder whose heart 


Brihat Samhita, Adhyaya 53, 
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cient Y form of ch 
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5 | SON Consist in the excavation 
vi Se such as, wells, tanks, ete. 
it Diis a SO two classes: Vapi and 
od ! 8 Kupa ; Supplied with a flight of 
et * a well without a flight of 
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he is free from hunger and thirst" (Nandi Purana, 
quoted in Hemadri Dan Khanda, Adhyaya 13, p. 1002). 


(iii) Gurr or Foop 


It is sometimes agrued that this form of 
charity is specially invented for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Brahmins; but this criticism is un- 
fair as we see that our ancient writers laid 
down minute directions as to the class of 
persons on whom the gifts are to be bestowed. 

Yajnavalkya says : 

* A gift should not be accepted by one who is with- 
out learning and religious austerities. (Yajnavalkya, 
1-202). 

A Brahmin ig also enjoined on his own part 
to give gifts of food and do other works of 
charity. The duties of a Brahmin as given by 
Manu are: 

Reading the Vedas and teaching them; performing 
sacrifices and helping others to perform sacrifices; giv- 
ing charity (if they are rich) and of receiving charity 
Gf they are poor). (Manu I—88), - 

It is also to be noted that the gifts of food ' 
are not restricted to the Brahmins but are to 
be bestowed on poor persons. Aish 


(iv) TH RELIEF OF THE SICK 


Shankha says that the service of the sick 
is declared to. be a form of purta.—Hemadri 
Dan Khanda, p. 20. Bu 

In the 13th chapter of Hemadri Dan 
Khanda, we get various texts wherefrom it 
seems -that the institution of dispensaries and 
hospitals for the relief of persons of all castes 
under the management of physicians was 
regarded as a very great form of charity by our 
ancient writers. "Those who vehemently observe 
that the Indian charity is the worst form of 
charity as compared with the charity of other 
nations should do well to note that it includes 
hospitals and dispensaries for the relief of the 
sick as a form of charity. 


(v) Gurr ror Promorina KNOWLEDGE — 


In an Upanishad of Sam Veda (quoted in. 
Hemadri Dan Khanda, p. 19) the gifts us 


supreme form of charity. 
... From Hemadri Dan Khanda, pp. 55 
see that helps to students in the i 
and writing materials, food, clothir 
instruments, land, house, furniture, or 
in fact, the gift of everything tha j 
to the students’ maintenance S 
is necessary for 
branch of learning 
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next world. (Vide Pandit Saraswati: Endow- 
ments, p. 28). * 

(vi) PLANTING OF TREES 


The critics of Indian charity would be 
taken aback to find that our ancient. writers 
realised the importance of tree planting and 
regarded it as a form of charity. The following 
passages may be noted. 

Skanda-Purana : 

“ He who plants by the roadside a tree producing 
shade, flowers, and fruits makes his ancestors in heaven 
free from sin.” (Hemadri, Adhyaya 13, p. 1033). 

Mahabharata : 

“The tree planting is productive of religious merit 
in the next world. The trec planter gets the salvation 
of his deceased ancestors as also of the descendants. 
A man should, therefore, plant trees.” (Iemadri, p. 
1030). 

Vishnu : 

“The trees gladden the gods by blossoms; guests 
by fruits; travellers by shade; men with water and the 
planter by happiness.” (Vishnu, XCI, 5-8). 

A special grouping of plants as given in 
various ancient texts is declared to yield special 
religious merit. 

In the Mahabharata, the special grouping 
consists of the following trees: 

(2) Ashwattha, (77) Nim, (iti) Vata, (iv) Tamarind, 
(v) Kapittha, (vi) Vilva and (vii) Amalaki, ` 
_ Another version gives the following group- 
ing: 
(i) Ashwattha, (7) Nim, (ti) Champaka, (iv) 
Kesara. (v) Palm and (vi) Cocoanut trees. (Hemadri, 
p. 1032). 

3 In the Varaha Purana the following group- 
ing is given ; 


ERRATUM ; 
The Modern Review for August, 1940, ia Two Psalms 


of the Sikhs”: 
“hilat” 


PE RO Cre eet TERVP FOR SIPPEMBER, 1940 


n ume . a. 
connote giving alms to idle beggers or ovest] 


Page 197, column 2, line 16—for “ hayat" read 
= ‘Then the line will read, “Chu kar az huma » 
ilat dar guzasht” Milat means stratagem, etc. ga 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection; Haridwar ` 


(i) Ashwattha, (E) Nim, (iii) 
‘Pomegranate and (wi) Swear ine 


H (iy) P 
Prana Toshini, p. 381). *( 


es 


In the Skanda Purana the followin, 

ing is mentioned : ing 

zi i ES | 

(i) Ashwattha, (4) Vilva, (iii) Vata NR 
and (v) Ashoka trees. (Vide Pandit Sita 
n 


Experiments may be made by those y, 
interested in tree planting to see as e Wü. 
such kinds of special grouping of |a: wie 
effective ln] 


CONCLUSION 


Those who despise and^deride the] 
form of charity and regard themselves iial 
blessed by extolling charities of other nidi. 
should note that Indian charity does not m 


ing worthless Brahmins, but it includes amon) 
various forms, relief to the poor, con ii 
of reservoirs of water, gifts for promoting 
ing and tree planting, forms which are 
unknown to the critics. ^ Consider 
above forms of Indian charity, which 9 
only illustrative and’ not exhaustive, yecmined 
appear that Indian charity in its widest f T gl 
denotes all the good affections men oui ih d 
bear towards each other and, in its most? : 
ted and common sense, relief of the po 
may, therefore, safely be said that- 
charity is by far the superior to that 10m 
charity which is evolved from the stat 
Elizabeth, and from the various objects 
tioned therein. It can well stand comp 
to the charity of any other nation 12 the 
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This book is the thesis approved for the Degree of 

rof Philosophy by the University of London. It 

Wiastudy of the gradual evolution of the concepts of 
čie ad sovereignty in ancient India. The author has 
d the ancient Indian history into well-defined 
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on the discordant elements could best be brought 
er control and harmonized by the pressure of royal 
power.” He conveniently forgets that the state of things 
in this respect was very nearly the same for several 
centuries, both before and after Asoka, and yet no 
other instance is known to history where the King 
openly assumed power to regulate religion and social 
morals. The best refutation of the author comes from - 
his own picture of the Gupta Kings. After referring to 
Asoka’s ‘personal prejudice (?) in the affairs of the 
State’ the author observes: “His policy of Govern- 
ment, his attitude towards religion was coloured by his 
deep Buddhistie beliefs. But. the Guptas were above 
religious bias. With the eye of statesman they saw 
that in order to rule over an Empire in which people 
of various religions lived they have to be above religi- 
ous bias" (p. 274). Is there any evidence that the 
Kings of the pre-Gupta period, other than Asoka, did 
not follow the same policy towards different religious 
sects ?. Is it not also a very strong argument against 
the view that the existence of different religious sects 
necessarily leads to the extension of royal authority in 
domains of religion and social morals, a theory by which 
the author sought to explain the characteristic feature 
of the age between 400 B.C. and 100 B.C.? 

This one instance aptly illustrates the danger of 
formulating general principles and assigning abstract 
reasons for any particular development. The evolution 
of Indian polity on the lines suggested by the author, 
rests on assumptions based on insufficient data and. is 
more an intuitive inference than a theory broadbased 
on facts of history. It is valuable inasmuch as it is 
likely to stimulate our thought and provoke further 
study and analysis of data, but it can hardly be accept- 
ed even as a working hypothesis, In course of his 
treatment of the subject, the author has often inter- 
preted historical facts in a manner which it is difficult 
to approve. His description of the Gupta Empire as a 
loosely knit system of tributary chiefs is as difficult to - 
accept as his generalisation that in ancient India ‘Em 
pires were mere tributary systems and could not possess 


machinery co-extensive with the sphere of influence.’ — 
Here again he is keen on formulating general principles i 
and ignores the plain faots of history which cannot be 
reconciled to them. 1 to, 
that the book abounds in statements which are either 
demonstrably false or unsupported by adequate evidence. 
The following may serve 88. neces - : -i 

(1) Khorasan was ceded to Chandragupta by Selucas 


unified control and could not have an administrative — — 


In conclusion we feel bound to add oe 
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— is t 

Brahmanism and often sought io repress Dudes 
out of vindictiveness, as also to vindieate the presug 
[ Br ism.” (p. 209) 
of Brahmanism.” (p. 209). E. 

(3) Kumaragupta ascended the Throne in x AD 

(4) Toramana’s son Mihiragula succeeded to 
father’s possession in 502 A.D. His power w In 
by Yasodharman in combination with a Gupta J&ing 

(5) The Sakas, Kusanas and the Baciriar [ 
were socially ostracised and degraded, by Brahmanism 
and hence they eagerly embraced Buddhism which ae 
corded them a better treatment. They had. natura y 
liiüe sympathy with Brahmanic order of society anc 
sought to destroy it (p. xv). 


xviv+636, Price Rs. ô. 


This book is a collection of lectures “ delivered by under the influence. or protection of the British 
the author as Extension Lecturer under ihe auspices of instance, we may cite the Government of Indi 
the Calcutta University in November, 1938.” Out of 1800 (39 & 40 Geo. 3, c. 79), or the Governm 
530 pages in the book, apart from the pages which con- India Act, 1833 (3 and 4 Will. 4 i 
s—practi- Acts are carefully read, it will be evident tha 
cally one-third—have been given to 17 Appendices. “India” in them has been used to mean el 
Some of these Appendices are useful. British territories in India” or 

The really interesting part of the book is that which possession and under the government o 
deals with the position of the Indian States in relation Company.” i 
io the Paramount Power, the Theory oi Paramountcy, in the course of time to b 
and with the question of the duties of both the States be governed by it or in its name. 
and the Paramount Power io the subjects of the States. other hand, as the White Paper 
There has been in recent years too much of wishful Paper 4268 of 1933) rightly says, 
thinking on the part of many interested people in regard under the suzerainty of the King- 
to the status of the Indian States. The author has part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 
rightly pointed out what their real status is today in ment “legislate directly for 
relation to the Paramount Power. “The sooner,’ says Also we find in Ilbert (Governmen 
he (pp. 22-28 and p. 30), “the Rulers of the Indian p. 292), “the territories of the N 
States realise their real position, the better for them, part of the Dominions of the King.” 
m oroo p aple yee Pritish India. False notions and very much doubt if the author saw t 
ct ga PREG es must be rooted out of the Act, 1889, itself when he refe 

people, in order to enable us to study all refers “to section 124 of the A 
"hi : per Perspective... .. 2... .-+ Victoria, Chapters 60 and 
Tue pea times that the Indian Stites should drop the 52 and 53 Victoria, Chapters 2 
Wed e y, external or internal, relating to the and not to one Act as our author says- 
ae A m oen An They should not at all tion Act, 1889, is 52 and 53 M 
) h 1s the source of all confu- consists of only 43 Sectio 
from does the author get 


: j refer to Sectio: 
with him when he says (p. 59), “The Indian Princes Itnactments ? m so, he should have t 


relevant matters in their proper perspective 


Sion. Scales should fall off from their eyes.” W 
] f n yes.” We fully 
concur with the author in this view. We also BE 


Should take note of the growing disconten st 
their own subjects and instead 5 Aue LE 
with autocratic powers they should arm themselves 
with the goodwill of the people for proteetion against 
the inroads of the doctrine of all-pervasive Paramount- 
cy. No nation or even a considarable body of men 
can id kept poder Pegi! tutelage or slavery." 
oreover, we feel that the author i fectly ri 
when he says that “the Paramount Pod ome Mood 
ly absolve itself from all responsibility in the Min of 
preventing abuses in Indian States as also for usherin 
in a reign of law—the supremacy of law in the TE 
States" (p. 63); and that “it must emphatieally and 
unhesitatingly tel? the Indian Princes that the people 
of the Indian States must be immediately granted fully 


responsible government under the aegis of the 


— Rulers” (p. 69). 


. According to the authore Bijtjsl rl} Ei 
be perfectly justified in MA ‘apd baa. po 


reservedly, without involving itself in an 
y, illegality (sic), making the 
final authority for such exercis 

We have our full sympathy with this. 
doubt, however, its correctness and also 
f ggestion contained in it, re 
to the position, of the Indian States tod 
p ; rown and arhament. ne author’ 
Magadha about 528 aig i Greeks See of this view is ingenious, but n 
Briefly speaking, he seems to hold (pp. 
word “India” in different Government of Ty 
from 1858 to 1919 has always meant both Brit 
and Indian India. He has, in support of his cont 
referred to the definition of the word “ India” gg 
R. C. MAJUMDAR "in the Interpretation Act, 1889. But Section 18 

q . Aet, in which the definition occurs, also: says, ^i 

THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION: By K. K. the contrary ! 
Bhattacharya, MA, B.L. (Cal), DEM. (London), away the force of the author's argument. The 
Bar-al-Law, Reader in Law, Allahabad University. Pub- “India” is to be found in many of the Acts of’? 
lished by the Book Company, Lid, Calcutta. Ep- ment relating to this country—Acts passed long k 


unpropriet 
iry the 


as broken lity of the su 


“the territories 


These territories, as is well-known, 
e vested in the Crown u 


Section 18 of the Interpr 
also note here that 52 and 53 
intended for Ireland and that th 
in question was 
ERU (Ireland) Act. 1889." 


The author has made an rap 
page 98 of his book (second Pah" fg 
ferred there to certain powers O E 
in Council and said that. these E 
for in Section 33 of the Governmen. 
This is not correct. These POAT 
in Section 33 of the Governmen OR 
(5 and 6 cee Ch. 61) and s 

ri edsct sud tHeriawad i 
d 37; -9 and 10 Geo 


of paramountcy to the Federal Ministry of India, un- the Governme 


“the Preferentia. 


isl 
| E t 
a” as 
n 18 of i 


iat the vefs 
either ab 
ories inp. 
> Bast Ef; 


ud 


zh ihe. 


or, fom imt of Constitutional Law should perhaps be a 


mm ill together.” 
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the other LT tre of the Secretary of 
yi O E of State in Council over the 
eere That was a different matter. 
mo “Act 1919, is often confused 
tke Government of India Act. 


ith Ae ett of Constitutional Law, 


avout f 
Comm 


Bay the prop 
Ej b whole 


ependence for India can 
'The question 


es . 
here are evident marks of haste both in the com- 


nd in the production of the book. A little 
tience, a little less of haste, a little more of 
le of scientific detachment and a little more 
in ihe correction of proofs, would, have certainly 
io the value ‘of the book and. also to the reputa- 
the author, Constitutional law and emotional- 
mili d There are far too many “I am 
Mimon ”s amd “in my judgment ”s in the book. 


ni opinionative. Repetitions of the same ideas 
We been avoided, 
The title of D 


should ; 


espot m 


à avoided. Even- the 
4Y nof be th 


f the law, although 
e sense this. expres- 


T (p. 100), “the. word 
ent.” always does mean the 
Sh or Anson, or aw na Support for such a 
There p Sgain, in ki icey; or in Lowell, or in 
x certainly 1 E - - : 
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ate Students; We hope that a 
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days. The English reader will find this volume very 
useful as a, comprehensive book of reference regarding 
a country which has played quite an important part in 
the development of western civilization. The author 
has shown his scientific attitude and academic detach- 
ment in the treatment of racial, religious and social 
questions, which make the book extremely appealing to 
the serious student of history. It is a welcome addition 
to the library of European culture. 
. Such an ambitious work, however, is-not without 
its natural drawbacks. Certain chapters are unusually 
Scrappy, while others are unnecessarily lengthy and 
stuffed with uninteresting details, What the book has 
gained in objectivity, it has perhaps lost in the sense of 
proportion. In an attempt to miss nothing of import- 
ance the author has sometimes missed the link that 
has undoubtedly impaired the narrative quality of the 
work and betrayed his indifference to the importance 
The treatment of the concluding 
chapter definitely reveals the author as belonging to the 
liberal school of thought. He devotes quite a number 
of pages to Giolitti and characterizes his administration 
as the most prosperous period in Italian history since 
the fall of the Roman Empire, while he dismisses Car- 
dueci and ‘D’Annunzio. together in a dozen lines and 
does not even mention Alfredo Rocco. The author's 
failure to mention even the name of Pirandello must .' 
be due to oversight. since the names of many more less 
important figures in the cultural field are mentioned. 
But it is difficult to regard the treatment of fascism, to 
which the author devotes more than eight pages, as 
impartial, since he does not mention any other name in 
connection with this regime in Italy than that of Benito 
Mussolini, with the exception, - however, of Marshall 
Badoglio. : E 
A specially attractive feature of the book is an 
excellent bibliography. M ee core E 
ONINDRA - ; 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY AND INDIAN 
FEDERATION: By Y. G. Krishnamurti. Published 
by New Book Company, Bombay. Pp. 109, wcluding - 
Appendices and, Index. Price Rs. 4. 3 

This is a timely- publication, whose value has been 
enhanced by a Foreword by ‘Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the objectives; composition and significance of the 
Constituent Assembly. Pandit Nehru, of course, is not 
the father of the idea : the credit for that should go to 
M. N. Roy. Nehru; of course, has familiarised the idea 
among the Congress High Command and adapted its 
original conception to Indian habitat. Pandit Nehrus 
Foreword reveals: the inconsistencies inherent in the 
transformed character of the proposed Indian constitu- 
ent assembly, when even modifications such as rur 
by separate electorates where desir . are concede i 
and the: Assembly is expected to have “a definite ey 
lutionary significance. sheet TRU E 7 

Mr. Kriahnamurii’s. book rouses great expe 
especially because of the testimonials and com 
tions on the jacket and prefatory pages by dist 
Indians. Tt is, however, an assemblage c 
on constitution-making in history, min 
tation, fundamental rights, so 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR: By Dr. and À Š 
Curtiss. Published by the Curtiss Philosophie Book Co., 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 168. Price $1.50. 

This is the third edition of one of the famous 
* Curtiss Books,” first published twenty-two years ago 
during the last World War, and the authors think that 
“the outbreak of the war in Europe makes it as 
timely now” as it was then. The thesis of the book is 
that the present war is “ fundamentally a war between 
the forees of the Anti-Christ and those of the Christ i 
between the forces of darkness and the forces of light 
and that permanent peace can be attained only by the 
united prayers of mankind for world harmony. The 
authors have a firm faith in the efficacy of prayer and 
invite all who will enlist for righteousness under the 
"White Banner of the Christ” to pray every morning, 
noon and night (especially at noon) for the establish- 
ment of World ‘Peace. The book does not attempt 
any real philosophy and does not attempt to convince 
its readers by any arguments but relies mainly on their 
sense of righteousness. 


N. K. BHMA 


SALAZAR : PORTUGAL AND HER LEADER : 

By Antonio Ferro. Published by Faber and Faber 
` Limited, 24, Russell Square, London. 1939. Price 
8s, 6d. net. 

POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE PORTU- 
GUESE REPUBLIC: Edited by S. P. N. Lisbon. 
1987. Pp. 1-68. 

PORTUGAL: THE NEW STATE IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE: Edited by S. P. N., Lisbon. 
1938. Pp. 1-70. 

PROFESSOR OLIVEIRA SALAZAR'S RECORD : 
By T. W. Fernandes. Edited by S. P. N., Lisbon. 
1989. Pp. 1-56. 

Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, once Professor in 
the University of Coimbra and now the Prime Minister 
of Portugal, is one of the notable personalities of the 
age. From the death-dance of Europe which is now 
being presented to the world in full measure, he has 
managed to keep himself and his country free, though 
ihe eireumstances must have helped him to ihe happy 

SUE He has submitted his record to public scrutiny, 
an ihe Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional has issued 
pamphlets, composed in easy and simple language, on 
Portugal, its constitution, and Dr. Salazar’s record of 
work in attractive covers. But the present times, how- 
ever, full of promise, have served to raise many doubts 
ipse madere n as ote value of such promise 
‘ption of new ideas ”—j ray: S 
my E uude udo es Propaganda Nena ES 
D Ooks io justif: T j 
to man. How much nb there n * D. 
Dore and Action; remains to be E ra 
rention shall be paid i AES AR 
Stage of evolution of the e n joris to athe 
special giotiles regarding natives which pO 
authority of Portuguese publie and privat 
establish for them juridical rules i pnya ARN, shall 
‘individual, domestic and eat eee E 
provided that these are not incompatible with SOS 
and the dictates of humanity.” (Sect; ro no 
N Act). Ld lon 22 of the 
- "This paragraph sounds so well 
eT 1d , and so closel: z 
sembles well-known political declarations, on Sian 


f the hedging of so many safeguards, t insti a 
R iv lurmurs : “Words de didt Pieds ORB Kangh 3E laeto Haridwar P 


M. Antonio Ferro’s book invites D 
than the S. P. N. pamphlets. “A vivid alk 
most interesting man "—Chamberlain's tr 
is well-deserved. There is no doubt th 
is a most interesting man, because he 
revolution by easy stages; and he ig ke 
how Rural Associations, Employers’ 
Workers’ Syndicates co-operate to the des 
Afraid of communism i 


Tuus st itt 
censors up. x 1 D into a 
authoritarian state, still believing in increased y ips light fr 
for the state, to be utilised in exigencies, it would j” 
at present serious obstacles against equitable diii 
tion of national Aun Rt 
The book was published in 1939, for 

the English-reading public, It has been M 
ly in a new style, in the form of a séries of sketches 
out of interrogatories at different interviews, I 
into agreeable light the figure of Salazar and 
of economic reconstruction. He cannot be dis 
lightly; the steadiness which he has shown co 

our earnest attention. But we are invariably ma 
of the title of his book : Doctrine and Action. hi 
face of proved facts, critics will be silenced; b 
doubt regarding the bonafides of the claim ben 
stronger when we come across passages like the 

ing : 


aviation 
Rules. 0 


op forec 
hixription 
il g f 
s 


du. : 

“Our overseas territories were not taken fom? Eh i 
other country. They were actually discovere linus and 
and have always been ours. Did you notice how ly! bislanply, 
how enthusiastically, the inhabitants of our Ol} Dr Tho 
received the President of the Republic this Suma) Prof, ] 
What country can boast of a colonial record as 08 fintucted p 
ours ? ? i | Id, F 

The words sound too much like an Tmnperi hse the 
boast. The bulletin lately published by the Go 
gress and reviewed in an earlier issue of The id 
Review lends colour to the suggestion. One ieee | 
to know if the new State of Portugal stood for s "I 
ening the hands of Imperialism. | CRER 


THE FIELD OF THE BMBROIDERE 
A Tate or Two Innan VipLAGES : By 
Translated by E. M. Milford. Ozford 
Press. 1989. e 
An English version of 1 
by Prof. Jasimuddin, the Bengali poet. 


a village ballad €) j 


„Ji 
and 


has a genuine interest in village poetiy cxt 

craft, and his literary activity follows this Pg afe 
is more variety of image and aeuo u l 
and humanity, in this particular book an tr i 
writings and Mrs, Milford has done Se cle 0 » 


the poem and introducing it to a wider n 

There is ample scope for disa 
of terms used by the translator, 
original title is hardly translatab e iple 
original:music of the poem it is Imp nat 
quote 


and then, they have noi. 
and that is saying a good 


4 1N FOUR URBAN COMMU- 
INCOME S NORTH-WEST REGION, 
p PACITY “DISBURSEMENTS OF 
MONE CLERICAL WORKERS IN 
ANTIC REGION, 1934-36. 

649 and 637 of the United 
which as usual 
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nteresting 


: AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS: By 
M “A, D.Phil. (Ozon), M.L.C., Pro- 
"s. University of Madras, and N. S. 
FSS., Lecturer $n Statistics, 
Published by the University of 


INDIA 
Y. D. df T 1 
r of Economics, 
iy, MAs M Sc.. 
yty of Madies. 


aps decrip ta 


tal sl 


quantity and in quality, for making a reliable 
"Ime of our National income, and also partially for 
ing the adequacy or otherwise of our food-sup- 
m Jh s connection are Studied some practical 
sored Hi like the national income and an economic 

population and 


» enus, 7 1 . 
haw ey, the relation between. our 
or aia a Thomas was associated with Dr, A. L. Bowley 
3d as tdeo n D. H. Robertson in the economie enquiry 
T: is ea in 1934 on behalf of the Government 

. put into good use some of his ex- 


EI e has 
Mexe then acquired, 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


URES : Organised b i 

l S y the Appoint- 
: on Board of the Calcutta Univer- 
ies te University of Calcutta. Pp. 


It 

„a ha inspirat; 
A " then Vice GE ation of Dr. Syama Prosad 
i3 fo establish o ancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
ion oard with University Appointments and 
he hs in pursue View ‘to help and not hinder 
; of the eae diverse occupations of life. 
elutes to pee Scheme was to organise a 
à the city Am e delivered by well-known busi- 
Md attention ane wide practical experience 
«alls i or our educated youths to the 
Tee us trades and industries, 


n the vario 


Feat evince. The volume under re- 
ae the collection of such lec- 

y T by eminent practical 
Pu y a few, Sir Edward- 
Tatas) Mehta, Mr. Nagendra 
khola ^ I ds Jadu Nath Ray 
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THE BUNAS OF BENGAL: By Minendranath 
Basu, M.Sc, PRS. Calcutta University Press, 1039, Pp. 
RMT ie cutta University Press, 1939, Pp. 


This monograph was written in 1935 while the 
author was yet a student of Anthropology preparing for 
nis degree examination. It records the result of certain 
investigations carried out by him in Central Bengal 
among a people known as the Bunas. The author is 
of opinion that ihe Bunas originally came from Bihar 
and Chhota Nagpur to supply the demand for labour 
in the indigo plantations. They are a class divided 
into a number of groups, which go by such names as 
Rajbanshi, Munda, Oraon, etc. As these groups are 
endogamous, it is evident that the Bunas do not form a 
caste, but are a class into which men from various 
tribes and castes have drifted by economic necessity; 
they have not become integrated enough to be called a 
caste. Details are given of their social organization, 
material culture, economic and religious life, medicine 
and folk-lore. From an analysis of these culture- 
elements, the author comes to the conclusion that they 
have retained some portions of their original tribal 
culture, while they have also absorbed certain elements 
from their more prosperous Hindu neighbours. The 
physical and psychological peculiarities of the Bunas 
have also been listed in the form of tables and graphs. 

We hope that the University of Calcutta will en- 
courage similar enquiries by its students and thus 
gather, in course of a few years, sufficient information 
regarding the culture and physical characteristics of the 
people who have made this province their home. 


Nirman Kumar Bose 


LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ; Pub- 
lished by Advaita Ashrama, Mayabati, Almora. Price 
Rs. 2-4 ordy. 

This volume contains 296 letters of Swami Vive- 
kananda, written to different persons at different times; 
some of them were originally written in Bengali; these 
have been translated into English and incorporated 
herein. : 

Sree Ramakrishna passed away in August, 1880; 
the nucleus of the order of Sree Ramakrishna was 
formed in the night of the Christmas of that year; this 
series of letters dates from February, 1888 and is car- 
ried om to June, 1902, which was less than a monih 
before the Swami expired; these letters therefore throw 
light on the most momentous period of the Swami's 
life, excepting of course the year 1887; this volume of 
letters should therefore be regarded as the autobiography 
of the Swami; arranged in chronological order, these 
help us also to trace the development of his ideas and 
the elaboration of the scheme of the great work of 

life, which is the Ramakrishna mission of today. —. 

-As the reader will proceed on from page to page, 
he will be struck by the Te of the Swami’s vision, 
swayed by his impassioned utterances, 2 sd by 
die depth of his love, but frightened by his ruthless 
Swami was as unsparmg 1n his. 
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all that the contending schools represent. However, this 
Adhikaranmsla is a great boon to the student of Vedanta 
and to the scholars interested in Indian Philosophy. 


SWAMI CHIDGHANANANDA (RAJENDRANATH Goss) 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 


_ KAVIRAHASYA OF HALAYUDHA: Edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary and Bengali translation 
by Kalipada Siddhantashastri Kavyavyakaranatirtha. 
Published by Janakinath Kavyatirtha and Brothers, 
ans Pustakalaya, Nivedita Lane, Baghbazar, Cal- 
cutta. t 


This is a useful popular edition of a well-known 
and interesting work in Sanskrit which, in the form of a 
panegyric of Krishna Raya of the Deccan, the royal 
patron of the author, Halayudha, aims at illustrating 
the uses of Sanskrit roots. The work seems to have 
appeared in print as early as the year 1830, when an 
edition in the Bengali script was brought out by Pandit 
Lakshminarayan  Nyayalankar, A number of other 
editions -were also subsequently issued by different 
scholars in India and abroad. The present . edition, 
which is also in the Bengali script, is based on four of 
these later editions, variants from which are noted here. 
The Sanskrit commentary besides giving the meanings 
of the verses, occasionally explains the conjugational 
forms of the roots with the help of the rules of Panini. 
The translation as well as the index of roots will be of 
much help in using the book. ` 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


RABINDRA-RACHANABALI (“RABINDRANATH 
Viswa-Bharati Book- 
shop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Royal Svo. 
Pp. 567. Five illustrations, four being portraits of 
Rabindranath Tagore at different ages and one a 
facsimile of a page of the manuscript of “ Biday- 
Abhishap "- (“ Farewell-Curse”). Price Rs. 4-8, Rs. 6-8, 
Rs. 6-8 and Rs. 10 according to quality of paper and 
style of binding. d 

The publication department of Viswa-Bharali is to 
be congratulated on the regular and uninterrupted pub- 
lication of the prose and poetical works of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. As the works are expected to run to- 
twenty-five volumes, regular and punctual publication - 
is essentially necessary. k 

It isa Sessio also to note that the get-up of the — 
fourth volume is as good as that of its predecessors. 
We have before us the Rs. 4-8 edition. As its paper 
and printing are satisfactory, the higher-priced editions. 
are; we presume, excellent. : ; Rus 

As in the previous volumes so in this, the Authors © 
works haye been divided into four classes or groups ES 
* Kabita O Gan" (Poems and Songs), " Natak "t 
hasan” (Plays and Farees or Satires), ^ Upany: 
Galpa" (Novels and Short Stories), and Prabandha * 
(Essays). : 


liked by 
hitraz cont 


debata,- etc. 


_ textiles like jute, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, rubber, sugareane, 
The appendix to this volume gives 
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contains the dramatic poem 
e ihe play 
her Khata ” 


The second group 1 
“ Biday-Abhishap " (C5 Farewell-Curse), 
“ Malini,” and the Sula E 
“Baikuntha’s Manuscript book /. EARS IE KL. 
BT he ihird group contains the novel UY 
Nirbandha” (* What the God of Marriage ques D). 
written in the poet's most humorous and play uS 

The last group contains two. collections ol eae 
Authors essays: ^ Bharatbarsha,"- and | Chari ra- 
puja” (“ Charaeter-Worship "). ^ Bharatbarsha ort. 
ginally appeared 35 years ago. Most of the di dem 
essays included in it iau] found pee Ee, 

X Vf Ps ‘hi are now à n Tht i 
books by the Author ey tease. 


ether again under the original name oi Bhara 

Their ERE are The New Year, Tndia’s History, AE 
Brahmana, *John Chinaman's Letters, Oriental anc 
Occidental Civilization, Baroyari-Mangal, Exaggeration, 
Temple, * Dhammapada,” Vijaya-Reunion, They show 
ihe Authors deep insight in matters ethical, spiritual, 
political, and social, his power of courageous and inde- 
pendent thinking and his profound reverence for the 
best in India's social structure and spiritual teaching. 
* Charitrapuja,” contains two essays on Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, one on Rammohun Ray, and two on 
Devendranath Tagore. 

At the end of the volume the differences between 
the original editions of the different works, their cur- 
rent editions and the present edition are pointed out. 
The manuscript of the poem “Premer Abhishek” con- 
tained long passages which were omitted in the publish- 
ed version owing to the adverse criticism of a friend of 
the Poct. They are given in the section of the volume 
named ‘ Grantha-Parichaya.’ This section also contains 
the poet's own illuminating interpretations and elucida- 
tions of some poems such as ‘ Urbashi,’ ‘Antaryami’ 
and ‘Jibandcbata.’ 

The author’s portrait which forms the frontispiece 
to this volume is a reproduction of a photograph taken 
34 years ago during the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal. 
It reveals a resoluteness not usually found in his other 
portraits. 

. It is an indication of the popularity of this collected 
edition of the Rabindranath Tagore’s works that the 
first volume has had to be reprinted. 


BHARATER PANYA (*Ixpm's CommerctaL Pro- 
puets”), Vors. I & II: By Kalicharan Ghosh, M.A. 
Curator of the Commercial Museum of the Caleutla 
Corporation. To be had of all the principal booksellers 
of Calcutta. The price of the first volume is Re. 1-4 
and that of the second Rs. 2-12. Both the volumes are 
neatly printed on thick durable paper, 


These two volumes will be f. i i 
ound ver f 
em D. by ERO and the tnercdntde ns 
1ey ought to be prescribed as text books for : ts 
going up for university examinations in ees 
The first volume treats of rice, wheat barely and 
: Ga en of the jena pulses, and of ‘the different 
ki of oil-sceds, the oils obtained f. 

oils. Information has been given i UE Ps 
pion und. bere my are exported, their nutritive i 
TR s food, and agricultural and commercial statis- 


The second volume deals in a similar manner with 


wool, silk, flax, ete. tea, indigo, 
cinchona and cloves. 


: t V informati i 
to the cess levied on jute, cotton, t. ruon relating 


D. 
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DHATRI DEVATA: By 7 
Published by the Ranjan Publishiny Hoa kar ] 
bagan Row, Calcutta. Cloth-bound Boe ( 
1/16. Pp. 490. Price Rs. 8. * Double (V 

Dhatii Devata (“Goddess Foster. 
novel. Lovers of literature, specially 
the Bengali journal, Prabasi, are well ; 
the writings of Tarasankar Banerjee, 
siory is the fashion of the day not only pr 
but throughout India, the novel still holds tu 
as literature of fiction. As a writer, Tarasanky 
yeady established his reputation in the dem 
short story. He tried his hand at novel-writing jo P 
vious novels were pleasant reading, but they wemi 
experimental. That stage is over now. Jp ilis E 
Tarasankar is as much at ease as he is in his short gat 
The charm and excellence of the book lies in jg 
cerity. The author writes from eXperience, Th 
luxuriance of the plains of Bengal suddenly d 
at the border-land districts, and Birbhum lying 
border between Bengal and Bihar assumes a rough) ial advance 
siern and undulating aspect. i 


In this district, a42 of our 
junction of two rivers, there is a strip of land wsl 
with verdant plants, fruit-trees and vegetation 

story partakes of the nature of this verdure amid 
surrounding roughness. Sibnath is the hero. The gf% who n 
Swadeshi Movement of Bengal which at onet 
electrified the atmosphere of the whole of India iz 
Sibnath in the days of his childhood. In his yon] SRIMA) 
patriotic fervour and sincerity of punpose were WA. ] 
under different circumstances. His fathers i 

under whose watching eye and loving cate i 
Sibnath grew up, was his guardian angel. Her te} Thi Be 
ness, strictness, sufferings and courage, and sbor poets 
her unbounded love for the boy, make the 


he was born and brought up, i 
with care and affection in his C 1 
gave him strength and joy in his trials and i 
was a mother and goddess to Sibnath. The a 
aunt and the hilly native district with the strip 0 ái 
in its heart, wield a great influence m the 107 isd 
Sibnath’s character. ‘The childhood of the nee 
ed with a fidelity to details that are rea mu Toit 4 
tive. The characters of the novel ate 5^ igh 
growing, Sibnath’s wife, Gout d 
suffer. One feels pity for the poor 81 «a 
is bristling with incidents and the story nev! 
interest. 'larasankar Banerjee has foun 
Dhalri Devata. Tt is a successful novel. 
SAILENDRAKRISHN! 


VISVA-MANAVER LAKSHM 
Thakur. Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8 only. 


Times, it appears, are play 


Every morning brings out strange 
made to realise what unknown 
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b a revelation—a Y€ 
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r as a student and interpreter 
ate of the Soviet—a strange 
EINE He frankly confesses his 
ideal and efforts—so embarrassing 
jn Upanishadic truths. He sees 
nt, strangely enough, the real embodi- 
Up: ishadic teachings. And, finally, he 
: tyle that is new and challenging. 
a Kathak, a story-teller, telling this 
times. The limpid flow of racy collo- 
ded with strange experiments in com- 
and sentence constructions. We find 
une Je a revelation of the possibilities of Bengali 
style —more so, as the writer in order to draw 
ii ann the scientific nature of the Soviet experi- 
In ihi Eos with surprising success this colloquialism 
P ist hin in some incomparable chapters, the discover- 
short i BU truths of natural and biological sciences, Thus. 
| ry of the great Soviet experiment is presented 
ly den fin to the Bengali readers, with the necessary back- 
p i and and evaluated from the standpoint of the spiri- 
Ee mlsdvance of man. And the net result is an enlarg- 
trict, a fogol our horizons—a revelation to ourselves of the 
land qz ced possibilities of human progress. — 
etatim 1 Sich is Suren Thakur’s testimony, whieh he left 
re amidgag ind. It vill be a priceless possession for his country- 
o. The ele who miss him all the more now. x 
a e Gorau HALDAR 
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My Atul Chandra 
& Co., 20/8, Court 
Pp. 920. Price Rs. 3. 


Bengali edition of Bhagavadgita has been 
ie executed in elaborate style. It contains. 
sloka, elaboration of its import, meanings of 
nd final discussions based on the opinion 
Modern authorities. The author has 
the lines of explanation given by 

1s book will prove useful to the 


SRIMADBHAGAVADGITA : 
UMA. Published by Sen Gupta 
Mreet, Dacca. 


00 Gh 
| A reader, 
RIMA 

ul by Que GAVADGITA : By Anil Baran Ray. 
cally me 00d, P, O Kaia Karyalaya, 108/11, Monohar- 
a Hisp [ twelve, ` ~ Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 189. Price 
ey litt] E 
e Ok contains the text, anvaya and 

of individ Chapter of the Gita. Detailed 
Written m | Passages has also been given. 
the req dis Xcellent style and will prove 
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Some places we meet 
T merit Of-the book is 
i [e X has been written 
eur with ar, the hero of the 
„discussis a broad outlook on 
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up and printing of the bo 
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. CHITA KI CHINGARIAN : 
Singh Sengar. 
Bahadurganj, 


] By Kunwar Mohan 
Published by Navayug Pustak Bhandar, 
Allahabad. Pp. 157. Price Re. 1. 


This is a book of nine short stories. They are nine 
precious pearls of pain with which the author has pur- 
chased his own vision and wisdom of life. The sparks 
of truth, flying from the funeral pyre of the dying cus- 
toms or conventions of society, have illumined his soul. 
This is the impression, conveyed by such moving stories 
as ^ Matritva ki Bhukh ” (i.e, Hunger of Motherhood). 
The younger writers of today are terribly realistic as a 
rule, but not seldom do they lack that sympathy which 
perceives a close kinship between Nature and Man. The 
author of Chita ki Chingarian has this sympathy in an 
unmistakable degree. He is also somewhat psychic; 
to wit. his first story in the series “Corpse” (Murda). 
The dominant sentiment in several of the stories is 
devotion of, and to, the mother—the sentiment which 
is a blending both of the personal and the universal. 
Kunwar Mohan Singh has a very sensitive social con- 
science; hence, one may expect from him many more 
stories of the type of Chita ki Chingarian. He has a 
gripping way of telling the tale. And if enjoyment is 
a supreme test of good literature, then the book under 
review, is undoubtedly a piece of literature. i 


G. M. 


SITAR-MARGA (Part I): By Sripada Bando- 
padhaya. Published by the Author, Morris College of 
Hindusthant Music, Kaiserbag, Lucknow. Pp. 200. 

Among indigeneous Indian musical instruments 
setar is very popular and lovers of this instrument have 
always felt a dearth of good book on the subject. "There 
are à few good books and here is another excellent addi- 
tion. The author has made the book as simple and 
Systematic as possible and the notations are really nice. 
Ten thatas has been dealt with in the book and the 
exercises in tal, svar, krintan, mir, gamak and jhala will 
be found useful, by both beginners and advanced | 
students. d 

Hight pages of correction are too much and mis- 
takes in musical notations tries one's patience. The 
author should be more careful in this respect in the 
future editions, ager: enini 

However, we hope, the book will find a ready wel- 
come and other parts of the book will be ay 
eagerly. Fas Sis sea 
Kartic CxAnpra Dey 

_ BHARATIYA-SWATANTRATA-SANDES 
Satyadeva Parivrajaka. Published by Satya-gi 
tan, Jwalapur. ` Price Re. 1. a NTG 


This conjunction of numerous ‘rays; as the author | 
chooses to call his chapters, is conspicuous by its absence 
5 & 1 
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ness of the language and the author's intense i | 


i . of what he egotistically calls h and d 
(eh The Et ed is that such books do all that is modern take away much of the cham, 
sueceed in poisoning immature minds with their rank NK a 
communalism concealed under the hypocritical pare COP i 
such slogans as “ India’s great heritage and "Indias | 
mission." (1) WARDHA SHIKSHAN YOJNA ; DE 
great Í ; ; »ud 
Barm) SAHNI bhai Desai, (2) W ARDHA KELAVANINO Phi i 
^ By Narhari Dwarkadas Parikh, (3) KELAVA E 
PAYA: By Kishorlal Mashruvala, all i 
URDU ; m 
at the Navjwan Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Corel Si^ al 


SAYINAT-E-DIL (A CoLLECTION OF Poems) : By poan s 
dos Bisheshwar Prasad “ Munawar.” Published by Pp. 224, 107, 998 AC Pees As. 10, As, 6 and Ri) poorer t 
Radhika Prashad Saksena, Bulbuli Khana, Delhi. Price Zakir Husain Committee’s scheme of Basie vi dant 
Re. 1-8. * al Education is presented in Gujarati garb in ie fast Ben 
One hears two impatient remarks very often from book complete with syllabuses and schedules. T| jere he 
critics belonging to the old order. The first is with second book gives practical results of the applicatio hif 
regard to poetry. Whenever a youthful poet makes the scheme to villages, with valuable suggestions 
bold to show his tongue to the canons and write some- “foundation of education, which is a. collection ofa 
i ;" the critic shakes his written on the subject by Mr. Méshruvala has,wef itl silk 


thing “his own, his own way 1 5 5 
“why do you try to ape the gone a third edition, and we trust a fourth woude ns He 


hoary head and laments, ‘ ; 
English ?” ‘The second is made with regard to fiction, be called for. Bd is 
and the words are, “why do you try to become a Rus- (1) TYAGMURTI AND OTHER pame he 


sian ? ” 2) NITI NASHNE MARGE JAI 
. Well, here is a young poet who is absolutely un- V HARES (4. KEL AV MARG OEA À 
spoilt, He has held the reigns tight, and has stood in p, Gandhiji Published by the Navgivan Prak 
the nicest posture. not caring to see whether he drove Mandir, Ahmedabad. Cardboard. 1989. Pp. 12 


a chariot or a tum-tum. 68, 487. Prices As. 12, As. 4, Anna 1 and Re. 
Barras SAHNI The first book is a collection of Gandy i 
on social subjects. The second on moral ones Sip 
EUR contraceptives. The third is on how to remi] 


VAIYAKARANA PARIJATAMU : By Pandit V. to villages, and the fourth on the problem of edust 
Ch. Seetharamaswami Sastri. University College of Tt is a very good idea to collect his scattere 1 
Arts, Waltair. Andhra University Series, No. 16. Pp. provoking writings in books and thus preserve P 
iv+661. Price Rs. 3. in a handy form. 


ee 


Pt. Seetharamaswami Sastri must be congratulated GANDHIJI NI SADHANA : By Ravjibhai | 
on this brilliant achievement. The treatise bears the bhai Patel. Printed at the Navjivan Print! i 
stamp of scholarly research and literary, merit. It has Ahmedabad. Thick cardboard. Pp. 480. 1939 1 

| 


been published from the income derived from the Re. 1-4 f 
Maharajah of Bobbili Endowment for the furtherance se c ica, ET 
of research in Sanskrit and Telugu. Incidents in Gandhiji’s life in South ee 
‘This work on Telugu grammar is divided into six theme of this most entertaining boos Te | 
sections: the first one contains an illuminating dis- first-hand knowledge of his subject and s 
course on grammar and poetical usages, and the rest of truth of every single event checked by, 5i 
the book deals with Etymology proper, the author, self. It shows how from the very beg 
here and there, drawing upon the fruits of his researches followed up his precepts by 
no me other Dravidian languages like Tamil and with him, Kellenbach’s compan 
E annada. Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 deserve special atten- other incidents during Mahatma 
ae s main bases of the treatise are the Andhra Africa, the forerunners of what happ 
abda Chintamani of Nannaya, and the Vikruti Vive- are set out so faithfully that one oc 


kamu of Adharwanacharya. No effort has been spared from the book without reading it fro 


to render this book comprehensive and analyti 
i ytieal. Such 1 f 
a s xd Te been awaited, and no Telugu library A e s BRT 
complete without this excellent work, AR ERA u Thiele SATE aa 


had po By Pattabhi. Copies can be PS 95. 
lore. Pp. ii abhirama Reddi, Sudarsana Mahal, Nel- Kaka Kalelkars voluminous .W 
. Pp. ü--98. Price annas siz. 7 aka Kalelkars vo umi” tiy jg subs 


Pi : liure have been collected in tar 
This is a collection of twelve TI iti ivided int 

E : lve prose-poems. The The writings have been dia 
Ee lot or Auge pisalcing. He has power of bear on every conceivable subjects 
D n aue obe but his subtle ideas become foundations of society, varna Pa 
E roject d "i js stored angle through which they Village problems, poverty, TEUER 
jp jec s - He has quite a big cupboard of amusing His keen powers of observation Em it 
p. ie and epithets which will delight the reader. Well-known to Gujarati readers tae alini 
ith his quaint apparatus he flays the society merci. fluous to say anything 8 


bout. the i 


essly, The lines on “the prostitute,” “ iti 
OX AMD » writings, j 
‘Kamakshi Koka” are superb. But us ase d ; 
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SARADA UKIL AND HIS ART 
By Dr. SURENDRA NATH SEN, m.a., pho. 


| Uxi is no more and Indian art is 
SDE day Born in Vikrampur on the 
I] banks of the Padma in the far off 
S ecol he made New Delhi his home and 

edulis, T A he spent the most fuu years d Bs 
plis jie, Here he saw those colourful visions w hich 
stios, M s skilful brush quickly transferred to canvas 
ton of yd silk to the infinite joy of millions of admi- 
Es ws" Here he founded that living school of arts 
| wid is so pregnant with future promise. 
WRITING Here he organised with the whole-hearted co- 
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Saradacharan Ukil 


à , Barada, that 

connoisseurs of art which 

om go Delhi a national 
UM ndia and her metropolis. 

sketches er, he has left nearly 1,000 
S ample bur Studies, every one of 
BU estimony to his technical 

i S and creative imagination. 
e death. eut short so 
ny Served the cause 
s pity that when his 
ed their fullest maturity 


: numb for c E 
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W 
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world of emotion. He paints when he likes, but, 
more often, he wastes his time in barren leisure. 
Judged by ordinary standards, he is an irres- 
ponsible person, a useless member of human 
society. Sarada Ukil was a good friend, a genial 
companion, simple, frank and unsophisticated. 
He relished the good things of the world with 
unconcealed pleasure. But he was not a man 
of routine. He had his moods. He needed 
money; but all the gold in the world could not 
make him work when he did not feel the urge. 
When the inspiration came he would paint with 
furious energy oblivious of the world outside. 
That explains his large output, though his | 
active career lasted no more than ajscore and: 
five brief years. On one occasion he worked 
continuously for 36 hours and such meagre 
meals that nature craved had to be sent to his 
studio. 

True to the traditions of his country Ukil 
did away with the easel. He would squat on 
the floor of his studio, as probably did the 
Moghul and Rajput masters of old, and would 
go on plying the brush ebsorbed in the vision 
that quickly found expression in colour and 
line. 

When Sarada Ukil joined the Calcutta 
School of Arts, painting as a profession provided 
little prospects. Wealthy patrons were few and 
they preferred Western masters to indigenous 
artists. Yet when Abanindra Nath Tagore in- 
augurated the new movement Sarada Ukil felt 
the inner call and unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot with the small band of desperate pioneers. 
Suecess came quickly to him not because he 
followed in the footsteps of his master but 
because he carved out a path for himself with 
unerring judgment. He was a genume product 
of the Tagore school, but he soon outgrew its f 
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colours that you look enraptured at the thing 
of beauty and forget the minor biemishes of 
detail in the harmonious glory of the whole. 

His imagination knew no bounds and would 
revel equally in the infinite and the finite, 1n 
mythology and history, in allegorical subjects 
and common things of everyday life. The same 
artist who first made his name and fame by his 
sensitive interpretation of rural life in black and 
white depicted the life history of the Buddha 
in 35 pictures. 

Whatever his subject, 
Grief or Mother with the Dead Child before 
Lord Buddha, Sarada Ukil’s paintings are 
instinct with life and sensitiveness. One of his 
critics rightly observed that “each. of his deli- 
cate, idealistic studies is a story, and owing to 

the peculiar technique of this school they all 
seem to be bathed in a subdued radiance." 
"Another admiringly referred to the “ rhythmic 
flow of line and poetic suggestion of the pain- 
tings.” 

He thrice exhibited his paintings in London 
and once in Paris. That his work was widely 
appreciated is comparatively a minor matter. 
These exhibitions served a greater purpose. 
They interpreted India to the West and paved 
the way for a better understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

A born artist, Sarada Ukil died a devotee’s 
death, a martyr to the muse he adored. His last 
work consisted of 31 big panels that now grace 
the stately walls of Shri Gopalji Temple dedi- 
cated by the Raja of Bilaspur to the patron 
deity of his house. Bilaspur is more inaccessible 
to most Indians than Colombo or Kandy. Ukil 
therefore, was anxious to exhibit this wonderful 
series of mural paintings depicting the various 
incidents in the earthly life of the divine cow- 
herd of Brindaban at New Delhi before they 
reached their destination. But once in his life 
Time beat him and while completing this series 
his finger was poisoned with paint. The infec- 
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tion quickly spread and 
succumbed to its effects. 
Sarada Ukil’s masterpieces are 
tered all over India and Engl noy 
Maharaja of Patiala owns among att l 
famous “Shivas Grief,” “ Tr 
Heaven,” * Kali " and “ Eternal Love u 
exquisite Buddha series now graces ii | 
of His Highness the Jam Saheb at N M 
“Rash Leela” has gone ] 
“ Alamgir” and ^ Vishwarup” are at 
The “Tandava Dances" can be seen at} 
House, New Delhi; Lala Shankar Lal 
proud possessor of some of Ukil’s best p 
specially designed for his dyawing-room, 
Among the generous patrons of thee 
artist are the Maharajas of Mysore, 
Kashmir, Bharatpur, Tripura, Chamba, BHF 
nagar, Porbandar, Palitana, the Nawig 
Rampur and Sachin, the Maharajadh 
Burdwan and Her Highness the Mahar 
Cooch Behar. Each of them has some mi 
works of Ukil in his art galleries. Th 
quess of Zetland and the late Mr. R 
MacDonald purchased a few of his work 
is highly desirable that a representative 
tion of Sarada Ukil’s paintings sh 
reproduced with suitable letter presses fats ar 
handy form for the benefit of the gaf lieve i 
public. ; [ind tl 
Before he died he drew in pencil a if Tiy G 
of nearly 40 sketches to illustrate the ¢ 
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further and to deal with the the af 
Man-God, but death intervened and m 
remains incomplete. These sketches n 
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be seen in the gallery 
breathed his last. : 

A true artist never dies. 
lives in his paintings and 
the school he founded, h 
in generations of young 
everlasting inspiration fr 


Sa ro 
fM. 


MMC 
awe CS 


ins; 


part of the country 
nd Andhra—have been 
r to hear often of the damage 
vers," sri (E in the three coastal districts of 


he pi yl Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 
pU a the great river Mahanadi gets flooded 
Naning C5 oc in the greater part of Cuttack 

nd practically the whole of Sadar Sub- 


m of Puri. But this time, it was 


im ately the turn of Balasore District. 
vov Dal rf i "T. a 
room, D ws subjected to the greatest damage on 


of the gens of the floods in the Baitarani and 
xe, Ba feimani rivers. This happened in the begin- 
nba, Bh gol July, 1940. But it was not only one flood 
Navi i iie or six floods, one after the other that 
» havoc in Balasore District, over a large 
faharamge thus causing great distress to people less 
some nepusiomed to this natural calamity than people 
The Wp Cuttack and Puri. 
Vr. Raf During our stay in Cuttack in the first 
s works puuleht of August, we took two trips, one to 
tative sfm and the other to Bhadrak, to see the 
: j[mge caused to the houses and crops cf 
presses Ts m to find out what was being done 
the g (aa ? lem from their distress. No doubt 
avast n bent halg a dozen agencies were 
neil à s own self-selected centre, 


ajadhin E! 


m dii Cy agency in a small way. The Marwari 
on ie wie Birla Sons'. Relief Society 
ka life ef Society from Cuttack, the Brahmo 


nd desea of Calcutta, 


hes Gr near Bhadrak te A. L S. A. spinning 


alt To! Associati and lastly Bal 
E LIN of officials and CE 
tja UB Working n as President), all these have 
«belt doubt with very small resources. 


1. s (ep Dany relief has’ : 
ue b. "ly cases p - as be 
i my, 56$ Te-sowi en given and 


ng of paddy is goi 

i ) going on 
are available, Sie for 
ut in several parts re- 
on account of repeated 
five times, 

QS MAE has sent two 
i Ard tack to tour in the 
ar N coop € for the relief as far 

r M with official and 
es in the yt the moving about 

ed parts in mud, 
fin d ce fields covered with 

ty, mal] er is not j 
T dug-out p an easy job. 


3 Tare, MS are availed of 
ito phap Een he had to be 
Of fo NUS : 


| r 
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ORISSA FLOODS 
An Appeal 


to wade through liquid mud, pools of water and 
boggy places, but that was the only way in 
which they could see something of the destruc- 
tion of mud-walled houses and rice fields. In 
one village women were drying paddy on the 
pucca platform round a well for their daily 
house-hold consumption. When they were 
asked how they were faring, they replied dis- 
tressfully and in a bitter tone, “Do you not 
see in what wretched condition we are placed ? 
We have no. houses to live in, our paddy was 
under water, we are suffering from diarrhoea 
and we have no dry bit of land to lay our 
bodies on even at night time". In one village 
we saw a village school house completely level- 
led down, the school furniture carried away 
by the floods and the teacher holding his class 
in the wet verandah of a solitary pucca house 
of a zamindar. 

The work of reconstruction of houses, t.e., 
either with mud walls or posts with bamboo- 
walls plastered on both sides and with thatched 
roofs, remains still to be done after the cessation 
of the rains, i.e., in October or November. It is 
estimated by the Government Revenue staff 
that not less than 10,000 families in the District 
of Balasore alone have thus suffered in the 
matter of their house, property and crops. Even 
taking a meagre sum of Rs. 25 per family for 
giving partial relief to each family, a sum of 
not less than Rs. 24 lacs is needed to set these 
poor villagers on their feet once more. Help 
may be sent by kind-hearted sympathisers to 
(1) The Collector of Balasore, (2) Swami 
Bichitrananda Das, M.L.A., Cuttack and (3) 
Servants of India Society, Poona 4, and the 
money will be well utilised for bare relief work. 
In the above statement we have not mentioned 
the distress caused in Cuttack and Puri Districts 
by the Mahanadi floods which too has not been 
inconsiderable. Some areas bordering on the 
Chilka Lake in Puri District are still under | 
water, though nearly two months have ela 
since the first flood. Parts of Gop Thana and ~ 
Parikud remain still flooded at the time o 
writing. But it is their miserable lot to 
subjected to nature’s wrath almost e e 


— HÀ 


All the same they deserve our sympathy anc 
de c nis cd DEI RT 
Help may be ed abc 


Balasore,. Cuttack 
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THE GARDEN IN OOTACAMUND 
The Nilgiris 
By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 


Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a 


scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 
Psalm 44. 13. 


I sit on a bench under a beech tree, 


Fagus Sylvatica, brought here from Europe; 


The garden branches bend over me, 


Waving, the end leaf of one twig lightly 


strokes my cheek, 


The friendly twigs tap me on the shoulder, 


With friendly greetings, 


And I sit in the place where I first sat 


down, 


Nor move away to a farther place on the 


bench. 
Green beech tree, 


We have come from far places apart in 


this wide world, 
Greetings ! 


* * * * 


I have walked over every part of this 
garden, 


I have looked carefully, with the eye of a 


lover, 


At the trees, and the flowers, the plants, 


and the shrubs, 

Water-pools, covered with lotuses, and 
green water-plants, 

And the frogs hiding in the grass-bank, 

And, hearing my footfalls, running, 

Paddling on the water, a short way, 

. swiftly, : 

Diving down, and coming up again 

floating, 


Only the tips of. their noses above the water, 
And two.eyes looking at me, frightenedly, 


timidly : ; 
No, my pretty little fellow creatures, 


I am. not going to throw stones at you, as 


I once did, 


But gladly remember, now, all those stones 


missed, 


the mark; 


My good angel made. them all go wide of 


And so, there is no old score between us, 


to reckon; 

I ean lovingly look at you, and claim 
the same in return. RIAL 

* * 


* + 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri | 


I walk o'er the green lawns aria | 
sanded pathways, me the 
I stand by the water-pools, sit on n d 
benches :. may 
I know all the benches; one by one ul à 
sat on them all, "i 
To find out which I like best, | 
Which is that, that likes me best | 6 
The one with the tall shrub behind ji} 
The one under the green tree, Plata) | 
Orientalis, ia 
Facing the lotus-covered pool, and th f 
water-lilies ? IE 
Or that where the down-drooping bran 
are waving, EM | 
Beckoning to me, signalling: | 
“ Come—sit in the cool shade here, | 
* * * o 


b | 

I know which is the best, I 
Which is the most pleasing to my pu | 
Answering the spirit, that resides m ; | 

garden, : nl 
That, in each leaf, each flower, and be | 

twig hides, 
In the trembling fronds, and ro 

of tall palms, D. 
In the lotus and lily covered watel 

hiding there, E 
And the high tree-covered hill-tops 9 
And the eucalyptus, and flower-s@ 
I detect it in the small nameless i 

flower, ; epus hi: 
Which I step over, so that Imughur 

on it; SoA : 
And so T walk through this & 
With an high air of kinship, Ri 

* E MER 


The whole world I see here in 
Twenty-four thousand mil 
water, 5 Com VM 

Have been travelled over; B 

Masenvice et eens ges d 
Put upon commission, ano © i 
.. cater for me, . d 
So that I might si 
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THE GARDEN IN OOTACAMUND 


nd ‘the | 
on the ; 
one, Tis 
des 


hind it} 
Platan 


ind the 


ng branp 


here.” 
* 


y spiri, 
les in th 


Le Sax Di NOT PSP PR son aa 


and bet! 


crown 4 


Flower beds and lawns. Government garden, Ooty 


CC-0. In Public Domain: Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Another view of the Pavilion and flower-beds. Government garden, Ooty 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


; shady beech, 
ynder covet a hat red flower, red as the 
wonde 


il 
T anemone. 


The Government, Garden, Ootac 


amund 


| Peering zi i 
te ly the spirit’s eye 


Ue Wilderness, 
: I see Bu 
Whe e Musing ; d 
im i blouses an ne nnd furrow, 
.Daànsv t7. . 
im Milton Y ‘freaked with We: 


xs Godo; 
Res gifte leon c ^ 
S gr CQ or an s ; 
At the he ae etus ie siens 


ech tp . 
tree: quio ‘Virgil, 


I see 


TRH CAYRATEN IR ERE Rhenos Ped naotr 


Farewell ! 


zc EPO (CE P CI AE. 
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Conversing with Tityrus, 

Who sported with Amaryllis in the shade; 

At the daffodils: I see Wordsworth, ^ 

As he once stopped, and looked at them; 

At the fig tree: I see Gautama, 

Sitting, unravelling the eight verities of life; 

At the platan: I see Plato 

In the garden of the Academy, meditating 

On the immortality of the soul; 

At the lilies, and sparrows: I see Him— 

O would it were more clearly—Him, whose 
shoe's latchet 

I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 


* * * * 
Lovely—By heaven it is lovely !—this 
garden : 


The whole world is here in shrub, plant, 
and high tree, 
All growing beautifully together, side by 
side, : 
In clusters, in groups, in green bordered 
beds, 3 
No rivalry there, no pride, . 
No competing with others, no lifting up of 
heads, 2 
And puffing at others : 
The stout oak of Europe, Quercus Europa, 
Does not look down upon 
The pale flowering jasmine of India, 
Does not say—“I am better than you.” 
The tall California tree ded 
Does not spurn at the small Phillipine 
shrub; 
The arum lily scorns not the nameless 
blue flower, 
In the grass of the trim bordered lawn, 
Nor the Pep lily, the white 
-champa : S à 
The xen "Indian standing at the door 
of. the temple, ; Bees 
Throws down at the feet of Ganesha; 
The high tapering firs of Siberia touch 
hands . ib ME 
With the Ginko Biloba, Coniferae, of 
Japanese oe ey ER ; 
Let us bow our heads to the lowliest — 
green weed here. - MS 


RIGO 


Saw dere Hian Ae Se. 


"Tori Collection, Haridwar 
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OF A DEGREE ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


ZA 
V ^CONFERMENT 
On Behalf of Oxford University 


" ME A 
Tum special convocation of the Oxford University Rafai a cat nA alg R a ab 
to confer a Degree of Doctor of Literature TAG AY RAT C | Forum deni 
honoris causa on HON IE oes piate at qa ffia atfaa fos d| js em 
Santiniketan on August 7. Sir Maurice Gwyer oi ae ae foi, 
and Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan acted as dele- af ara, Az catie, redi 
¢ atfara Aa ate Gr, e 


gates of the University. : E d 
The ceremony took place at Sinha Sadan feugat ats co, 
at 2-30 P.M. On the dais which was tastefully «cnl FN ATA estet 


decorated with batik hangings were a number «ci es FAITA ^ ei 
of seats for the main partig pani P de QA SİA ATT GR | cen 
tion. Inmates and members of the Visva- OA c VASAT FST HALT | 


Bharati dressed in long saffron-coloured robes 


received the guests and visitors at the door of Bring brilliance in the great court of knowl 


take your seats there, you the children 


the Hall. Amongst the guests were a number of the minorii : 
of Oxford graduates who enc received by Let the hope be fulfilled of the long dark night ti 
members of the Visva-Bharati Sansad and the of penance at the initiation di: ie mor 
Oxford Alumni in their distinctive gowns and Let Pilgrims be ready for the journey of Tri fimes sibi 


and divine music descend irom fihus 


caps received the Poet in their turn. $ gi 
The Poct was dressed in the grey and Come ye wise, oe worker Me SM 
pink robe and black square cap of a D. Lit. mid uu p Nob 
scholar of the Oxford University and Siv Come those who are rich in mind | i zm 
Me am the omeen gown and soft black who are free of all illusions. | 
cap of a Doctor of Civil Law. The other parti- : 
: Hon'ble Mr. Justice Henderson 


cipants in the ceremony, seated on the dais, 
were also dressed in appropriate academic 
robes of their Universities. 

Before the function commenced Maha- : : ; 
mahopadhyaya Vidhusekhar Sastri garlanded Radhakrishnan) requesting Bir 
the delegates and the Poet, and put auspicious CoMfer the degree. a 
sandal paste on their foreheads in traditional VIR INSIGNISSIME, MATRIS OXONIAS o 
age style. This was followed by the chan- SIM SU ODER gur DOMINE vi i 
ing of two propitious hymns from Ri ices Cancellarii ev RETo cuen E 
rendered re 95 of eu aes uf : M x one d E 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty read out the English E or t honis! 
translation of the Sanskrit text 3 fortes creantur fortibus © feram, FER 

j repraesentari videmus. Quid ayum reler on ik 


safa qag sm eataa | illum religionum. ac disciplinae novae Corns 
gaama saat @ aaf i primos quoque e popularibu 
Like Sun and Moon we shall follow the path of advectos esse constat? Quid P 


welfare and attain companionship of men who are MUM religionum hunc quoque -. 
generous, hateless and wise. euius sanctitas ac sapientis suis omn 


zajai i d ; soror i issimam, 
A Raat afar afaa adása agar gami historias mulierem ezcultiseim any o quse 
ot ay qaam ay wur saah: wur oai 


Pun ilum  trinionem, rg Indorum 
administrationi interesset, primus «i. jg oi 
hiss sto are jT D mere. Sirationi interesset, p ertius i 
also respected by the world of man, those who are in 


alter in litteris ac philosophia, t 
abo ted inter aequales eminebat? Sed gu ; i 
earl ess an righteous—let them to-day show us the fratrum. vita, ingenio, moribus. Nih 
pa of greatness. Ye wise men! continue to'guide us additamentum contulit, ut de se ips? H 
by, your good wishes. yiro sanctissimo verecundia © 
The next item in the programme was a BeOS RU peel 
of weleome to is} nb ER gt ; 
x (6o BEERS och. GURÓSKengrabblertod 1 


n chorus: 


capacity of Public Orator read out the } 
address by the University of _ Oxford 
translation being read out 


Taek 
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«oe historias, Omne „fere scribendi and yet has invented a thousand new melodies: a 
ornavit. O miram in eodem distinguished philosopher deeply versed in natural philo- 
‘am facundiam ! Qui, prout fert sophy, in ethies and in theology and who has at the last 


docet nos, ridet, exagitat, achieved that complete serenity of mind sought by how 
ea tamen lege ut hominem MC uei and won by how few. Yet all dedicated as he 
a se alienum putantem, semper has been to those pursuits, he has not lived for himself 
adest musicus, omnibus velut alone; for deeming good education for the young the 
"um mile modorum repertor? most venerable of all institutions he has been the founder 
imius, qui rerum, hominum, and director of this famous Academy, whose purpose 
D naturam penitus. perscrutatus, mentis is by wise methods to inculeate among its students a 
fio! b optatam a multis, a paucis conquisi- 
m graziani consecutus ? Et tamen his ille 

am non sibi tantum vixit. Nihil enim anti- 
deditus m ut pueri bonis artibus instituantur, 
a E ubi discipulis ad philosophandum 
fe Yr sapientissime consulitur, est auctor idem 
Boro: “Accedit quod publico commodo umbra- 
qe lae condicionem non ita praetulit ut pulverem 
: Ek reipublicae. omnino detrectaverit : est ubi in 
seendere dedignatus non sit, est ubi nos Britan- 
praefactorum auctoritatem, siquid perperam 
sit, in iudicium vocare non reformidaverit. 
; errantes castigare sustinuerit. Quid plure ? 
t scriptor myrionous, adest musicus in arte 
imus, adest et verbo et re philosophus, 
linae ac doctrinae bonae fautor acerrimus, 
is defensor ardentissimus, adest denique qui 
xc morum sanctitate omnes omnium ubique appro- 
i vindicavit. Itaque, Vice-Cancellario, Doc- 


que" solutus, 7 
a a d i philosophus = 


jm tan 


| irom ¢ tts Magistris omnibus uno animo faventibus, prae- 
Te to übi virum mousikotaton, Rabindranath Tagore, 
vi Nobeliano iam insignitum, ut Oxoniensium quo- 


uem accipiat et admittatur ad gradum Doctoris 


litteris hi 1 
1 onor; f 
sions. S causa. 


.1 TRANSLATION 
son i Honoured 
+ the Lifted has fall 
Oxford 
n 


is country ; 
distant, 1, ENS ae cross the estranging sea 


f singular rec 
visdom distinguished him among all 


y nese. Lele AS iste ed i 

lis ia ene his gifted sister, and the first eases [Photo : Praphulla Mahalanabis 
S of whom one wey novel of Indian life; his ‘Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir 

Civil Service was the first Indian member Sarvapalli ‘Radhakrishnan and Hon'ble Mr, Jus- 

t ies fa econd was distinguished -tice Henderson leaving Sinha-sadan after the 

mos arts. But Philosophy and a third in —'' SEE ` Ceremony 

virum T You now ja the fourth brother who is =: >: 

m Ay ente as by his life, his genius and his 

j y the fame of his house love of pure 


S Dicty E great] 
k d he pt 
€r Tì modesty not forbid, none would not valued a sheltered life so far above the publi 


9 Say ï Ho dr 3 D dust 
zb “rowned n Scipio’s famous ph : to hold himself wholly aloof from the dust. 
NE - phrase: as to ho. : 
^) x In d scholar AES of my line? You of the world outside; for there pc 
on à great artist, both in he has not scorned to step down into the n 
í ars poetry, romance, when, if he thought that a wrong had been 
my touche : i not feared to challenge the British raj 
x has su pothing -th authority of its magistrates; and. when he 5 
With such ch richness corrected the faults of his own fellow-citizens- 
ange of hig Ence of style | How n I say ?. Here before you is 
ations 2d q li versatile genius, wisdom j ician 
ieu eyo, the power of stirring 


dung, An ay : 
V ity, Of a na are always conscious 
many. it is conn Who thinks nothing 
Clan- "who M 4 


of the undying spirit of Ma, yi » 
. Santiniketan, and I assure Ero abad hs 
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of the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors, and the Masters 
of the University, I present to you a man most dear to 
all the muses, Rabindranath Tagore, already a Nobel 
prizeman, in order that he may receive the laurel 
wreath of Oxford also and be admitted to the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature honoris causa. 

Sir Maurice conferred the degree on the 
Poet with the following words : 

Vir venerabilis et doctissime, musarum sacerdos dilec- 
tissime, ego nomine Domini Vice-Cancellarii et auctori- 
tate totius Universitatis admitto te ad gradum Doctoris 
in litteris honoris causa. 

Venerable and learned Sir, most, beloved priest of the 
Muses, in the name of the Vice-Chancellor and with 
the authority of the whole University, I admit you to 
the Degree of Doctor of Lettere honoris causa. 


_ After the investiture the Poet replied in 
Sanskrit thanking the delegates. The English 
translation of the reply was also read out by 
him : 
yaad seals: | 
n e 
agishta aAa naaa | 
q at arua ar Raa saai ser faenqfaqaarenst 
araqualearana aean RÀ qe GEA: SIeRd- 
afe waaa aad: maia Go fus 
ghuais aan ofits at seat ahaaa} 
alaqaraicad: | — wupunfa aasa — wufeafp | 
qaga va RAA deus fut gagtaremd- 
SERGAAY ATEAN A ARAMA A MAARN- 
yaa aii sfpreg aaea: | 
a Geax ata: saga gag: RAA JTI Ia- 
fye faiga aa a gaa eger WA agada- 
SIT gaT | : 
srfens fi Ra eara yaaga: grag T- 
agana ta qara maafa Àa | 
waft g gara aasa faca fea 3X 
gm TAN aA: sala garran EEA 
A a z 
a E a4 aari saaa i 
E à z fi aaae amà siga 
mar Raa Raamaa gia AAT- 
az 
pyeraaaagra NR AIIE acy uuu: 
di: T aa fasst saeqaconta he finas u 
urfeatsiaa 
SE aiaa 
MATES? $c&TIZIAR 
TRANSLATION 
Delegates from Oxford University, 


In hohouring me, an Indian 
1 poet, yo i 
of learning has chosen to express its s tradition 3i 


humanity. This tradition, to-day, has acquired a deeper 


and more pressing significance; I feel 
nc roud t 
its message, and the recognition it BS a oaaccept 


tian She SEPTEMBER, 1940 


that you have brought to me and to 
remain in our hearts and bid us stand 
common cause of civilisation, 

In an era of mounting anguish and 
when disaster is fast overtaking countrie: 


my Coun 
together a que 


Vanishing =. 
s and coni 


with savagery let: loose and brutal thirst f 

augmented by science, 1t may sound ment 0 

speak of any emerging principle of world-wig By 
ship. But  Time's violence, however im Teli jl 
threatening, is circumscribed, and we who live s sí ball 


it and dwell also in the larger reality of Time ^| iof tlie 1 
renew our faith in the perennial growth of Ine M P 
toward an ultimate purpose. civilisa n e 

I accept this recognition from Oxford [iy 
as a happy augury of an Age to come, and n 
shall not live to see it established let me wel d 
friendly gesture as a promise of better days, p 


Sir Maurice then addressed Dr. Tj 
thanking him for the welcome given ijj 
gates and graduates of Oxford. 


spoken in that ancient tongue, the venerable m: 
from whom the language of the University’s A 
and the language which I now speak irace alike 
origin. 

You Sir, belong to and have adorned a genen 
which perhaps more than any other in history 
reason and freedom of thought; but you have 
insisted that to these must be added other vit 
graciousness, simplicity and the love of beaut 
have not Santiniketan and my own University Ù 
common, that each, bases its education upon 
tion of and respect for human personality * 
not both attribute pre-eminence to the virtue 
ance, since none can claim respect, for his own po 
ty unless he is willing to respect that of others hid 
indeed are the foundation of true democracy, d 


6] 


jg tha 
ng more t 
and its sue | 
hose WI» 
on as thos te 
al and } 


d the 
have 7 


a spiritual content and is sometht 
many kinds of political mechanism; 
been, and will always be, in proporti 
under it are conscious of its spiritu 
elements. s 

But in the present nightmare worl 
which you and those who think with you 
and practised are in deadly peril; an E 
ing an attempt to assassinate 1 
tolerance, and to crush the humar SP col 
monstrous materialism. In this Magi 
liberty of the human soul itself is at sta ER zn AL 
flict must be fought out to the end, Th re 8 E 
to fall once more upon the earth. The 


promise and there is no truce in that ir o 
We must not doubt, unless Shat ihe 


beliefs are a mockery and a cheat, ^ ner 
will be, though it may not come unti, b 

and many tears. But the victory woul 
if a new generation is not bred an 
irue discipline of mind which alone © 
tranquil world. The eyil m i 


FSFE WYER ORE TROPSKE Gangotri 


evoke some of the noblest 
5 f it is an sorpren thing, 
ell ioy civilization unless it is 
m dee words which Milton puts 
d apostate Angel,— 

“who overcomes 
ih overcome but half his foe,” 


be met and conquered not on the 
but also in that kingdom of ideas 
it is the teachers and philosophers 
a offectively sustain the cause. 
> watched with dismay even 1n the years 
‘ha substitution of emotion for thought 
eneration into blind and often hysteri- 
an io ihe will of a leader accountable to 
elf; for unless & political society is invi- 
ititude of separate springs of thought 
‘iherademocracy nor any system based 
' iof the mind can hope to survive. Is 
e camani need of our day hard intellectual effort 
e habit of independent judgment; courage to face 
t to deny the existence of problems 
ent to solve; reverence for the spirit 
ancient culture, without servility to the past or 
to reverse the evolutionary process? Such I 
eto-be the principles which inspire your teaching 


ower to € 
yet in jtsel 


py force, ha 


must 


the 


r, I thank you for your welcome. It is my earn- 
ayer that through those bonds which have been 
today between an ancient foundation and a new 
Re Sre may pass and repass a vital current in which the 
story ex 
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spiritual forces of the west and the eas i 
and, if God will, draw strength from Pee E 
the love of'true learning be ever cherised in their place; 
and may there ever be granted to all their children. 
hope still to find, strength still to climb, the spheres.” 


The ceremony concluded with the singing 
Pu Deere invocation (Santi Vachan from 
e T Hm us a its English. rendering being given 

gaa macada ma at: 
mfa: mada: 
mfajasga: mfa 3 War 
wife: ger Ñ zar: afer: 
wifedt: arfa: mrfeafs II 

arf: qifa: gamfeafu: 
xum aE NC 

afer at ake ni asgi 
dfegd Fada garg T: ll 


Let peace reign over the earth and sky; Let it , 


spread in the water, in the fields and forests; Let the 
divine powers in the universe be for our peace! Let 
me, with the peace which is for all, tranquillise what- 
ever is terrible and cruel into the serene and the good ! 
Let peace come to us through the All! 


— 


INTERVIEW WITH TROTSKY 
By CHAMAN LAL 


oy, WO 


‘than uS] The 


evolutionary must 
‘cluding UH all over the 
S wh S one of 
ed Me ew Trotsky M es 
18 neighbour only last 
read the news of the 
à blind supporter of 
S never meddled 
Pe ing arxism, but lik 
iy, teh : 3 
a St an al Nehru, I have 
it the Russian experi- 


Pandit 


y and the first 
là has been so 


pen m e n ubject. If I 
-9m gic aa hfe UNKA ARY CE iwah Stalin, th Comm 


part that Trotsky played ever since his exile 
from Russia, but as a friend of Soviet Russia,. 
I feel the crime is a disgrace to the country 
that Trotsky had served since his youth. 
After all, his main crime was that he 
believed in world revolution. He believed, that 
the masses all over the world should be freed 
from the clutches of the capitalist system. 


Nor A Frienp or Fascists 


He was an idealist and a fanatic. 
true (and I found it from my intervie 
him) that he was not an admirer of Stalin, & 
perhaps thought of é 
it is absurd to suggest that Trotsky was an 
agent of the enemies of the Soviet. I have 
written evidence 


prove that he hated fascist, countries and 


their chiefs. In a personal letter that Trotsky - 
| he gave ex-  — 


wrote to me in Febru 


him with contempt. “Yet 


(not in India though) to 


noe 


ae 


= gist of the interviews I had with 
his ill-fated: home-in Mexico. 
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nist party, I should have persuaded them te 
keep Trotsky in a most comfortable internment 
camp as the greatest punishment under party 
rules. 

But destiny is.stronger than all our wishes. 
It is one of the tragic paradoxes of history that 
nearly all prominent leaders of the Russian 
revolution have been ‘liquidated’ as enemies 
of the revolution, they suffered for so nobly. 
As one who believes that tremendous change 


Leon Trotsky 


is needed everyw 


her r 
‘state of things, e to remedy the present 


I feel perplexed a 8 
at the murder of Trotsky—that ue se 


revolutionaries, who d 1 i 

S, evoted his entire li 

the cause of world revolution. Site 
A Born REVOLUTIONARY 


In this short article, I ean only ej j 
very brief life sketch and condliide it with ix 


Trotsky in 
‘Trotsky was born in 1877 as Lev. Davi 

ch Bronstein: He adopted th ffs i 
sky 'on hi& forged: ira qp yg 


aj FN RO ee ent eng 1940 


he escaped from Siberia to Englang. 
truly a born revolutionary. At the n-e 
he was expelled from school for his rẹ age of 
He was educated at the evolut 


ae elf j 
views. Un eod b 
n ited D) 
Odessa. When only 22, he was E ne hi 
Odessa, on account of his connection il Jie s 
vith a 


X 19 Torir US 
South Russian, W orkmen S League, and a pad an 
exiled to Siberia for four years, He 4." 
after three years’ exile, and re-appeared ai Bent 
revolution of 1905, as President of the p» : " satel 
Council of Workmen. He was only 28 ae leas 110 
time. He was again exiled to Siberia ite m Ri 
collapse of the revolution. Within six moi eso, 
he again evaded his guards and escaped F yl in fa 
JounNALISM HELPED Hm . , ni 
During the next ten years he Will But a 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, sft lived 
America, supporting himself mainly by jounifplicemen 
ism. In Vienna he edited the Austrian Pri 
In Germany he published the history of the ff 
Russian Revolution. But it was America dard lo 
gave him the greatest chance of his life. ‘Pit house 
Vin or an 


| 


Shing is f 


CoMMANDER OF THE RED ARMY 
In 1917, he was an obscure journalisti 
a Russian newspaper in New York. Hep 
already been twice sentenced in Russia 81 Theid 
revolutionist and the Czarist regime had i Bub 
sent him to Siberia. Yet he had twice eth: the M 
On faked passport he forged his jailors we 
When the Czarist Government collapse 
the Great War, friends in New York 9 
subseriptions and shipped Trotsky to. 
be selected as the Commander-in-Chiel © 
Bolshevik army. This victorious Commi 
of the Red Army later became fi 
minister of Sovict Russia. But in b df 
power with Stalin he lost «the fight am 
deprived of all powers. 7 


His Exes BEGIN 


Trotsky began his travels as 
most unwanted man when banished © c. 
(under the U. S: S. R. regime) 12 T oul, 
In 1929 Stalin decided to deport gg 
Russia and he was exiled to = 
lived on the island of Prinke!po 
of a former Grand Vazir, but © 
peace for him on the Tsland 
palatial house was soon after plicat 
with a manuscript for whose [DUE 
Trotsky had been offered 3 de 
Thereafter Trotsky went to F 
founded. the Fourth Intern 
deported him to Norwa: 
Ktmgaloamestortkerdudies c 
of Nc di 


the present regime in Russia 
he was given internment orders 
his freedom. Soon after he was 
olution alea sident Cardenas of Mexico, who 
versin Morited BY prear dly shelter. 
| piel ir a friendly S à 

fud MD reached the Mexican shores on 
nier tanker and was given a friendly 
pad on O ihe port of Tampico, where the 
us sent a private coach to transport 
io Coyoacan. For the last three 
had been living as the guest ol 
jaimter of international fame. 
l after pre ^. oum as the revolutionaries’ paradise, 
nef TA fact, proved a paradise for Trotsky, 
ee Jo during his three years stay there had re- 
+ Joined in health, influence and wealth. 
| Jis] But alas ! this paradise proved short-lived. 
any, afie lived in à virtual fortress guarded by 39 
y jomg|plemen always armed with loaded revolvers. 
im Prayiffomerly the number was 60. Besides the 
of thefefaitial police, all his secretaries and servants 
erica fared loaded revolvers and the atmosphere of 
life, fê house reminded the visitors of a smugglers’ 

‘or an unpopular ruler's palace where any- 

thng is feared any moment. 
imnalist ó 
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assia 8) Incidentally I reached Mexico more or less 
had tw Re political exile on the grant of Seal bur 
ce estat D Mexican Foreign Office which exempted 
lor's mi pom all rules and formalities applied to 
llapi os. My passport had been cleverly deposi- 
ork Fin the archives of the British Passport 
Ru im MN London and all attempts made by the 
iet is p pee Lansbury and several other 
pe i Miet both the Houses of the British 
s M Lord 7 ailed to persuade the Foreign Office 
, gi! E Mortar cud do return my iio le me. 
[Ut vi Covent, who were much im- 

s yee me a she]t 9&, Vanishing Empire, 
ith T x as à political refugee. 
là quie SS finances, I decided to 
Ii Er place where I could 
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Pbened that a relation of 
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Frenchman, to see me and fix up the time. The 
French secretary, armed with a loaded revolver, 
came to my room and showered questions about 
the object of my visit to Mexico, and when he 
was convinced that I was a genuine visitor, he 
fixed up an interview with his boss for the game 
evening. At five minutes to six he came to 
take me to Trotsky’s residence. 

On my way I was surprised to find a number 
of armed policemen guarding all the four roads 
leading to the crossing near Trotsky’s house. 
The policemen seemed to be very alert and ready 
for all emergencies. On reaching the house I 
found the main gate locked from inside; The 
French secretary whispered something and the 
gate was opened by the guards inside. The ' 
entrance was more like a motor garage, and on 
my right and left and in the courtyard I found 
several policemen and some private guards all 
armed with loaded revolvers, I was asked to 
sign my name and time in the visitors’ 
book and then led into another courtyard . 
to the right. ; 

While entering the courtyard, I noticed 
something like a military morcha with an ex-. 
pert shot aiming a loaded gun in his hands 
and alertly peering out for any emergency. I 
was half scared at the look of the man and 
asked the secretary why it was necessary to 
take such precautions inside a locked house 
whose walls were just like a fortress? He 
replied that the agents of the Russian Secret 
Police and some local communists had made 
attempts on the life of Trotsky and, therefore, 
it was necessary to take these extraordinary 
precautions. After passing through another 
courtyard, I was ushered into Trotsky’s office 
room, wherehe was.sitting in front of a large 
desk loaded with Russian, German, Mexican 
and English newspapers, notes for. articles, 
books, radio talks, etc., ete. Trotsky had piles 
of press proofs of his forthcoming book on world 
revolution. In his flowing French beard, gleam- 
ing eyes, and, cheerful smiles, he greeted me 
with a warm handshake and asked me if i 
had any. objection to the presence of his s 
tary during the interview. I told him I ad 
nothing private to .talk about and, therefore, 
his secretary was welcome to rem: A 
room. The interview lasted about 
so and the secretary kept standing 
way with his left hand on the rev 

During the course of m 
journalist, I had met Presi 

Generals in the- le 
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TROTSKY, GANDHI AND HITLER 


His secretary had in the morning taken a 
copy of my book, the Vanishing Empire, for 
Trotsky to serve as my introduction, and the 
book was lying on his table when I went to 
interview him. He took up the book in his 
hand and smilingly observed: “So you think 
the British Empire is vanishing despite Gandhi's 
alliance with Britain,” and in the same breath 
added rather angrily, “ Gandhi is going to fight 
Hitler.” I was rather stunned to hear his 
last remark and I told him that I had not heard 
of any such declaration from the Mahatma. 
He asserted he had personally read a statement 
of Mahatma Gandhi in which the Mahatma 
had expressed his willingness to fight Hitler by 


all possible means. I protested that the 
Mahatma could not have made such a state- 
ment, since it was against his creed of 


non-violence and it was possible that Reuter 
or the Jewish News Agency had misquoted the 
* Mahatma. ‘Trotsky, however, was very sure 
about his allegation and added: “ Why doesn’t 
Gandhi fight Britain instead of fighting Hitler ? "' 
He strongly took me to task for publishing 

the Mahatma’s drawing on the frontispiece of 
my book and observed: “Gandhi is a first- 
rank opportunist, while young men like you 
are opportunists of the second rank". He 
added: “Why should a revolutionary young 
man compromise with Gandhi, an arch-enemy 
of world revolution ? " > 
In the same breath Trotsky denounced 
Roosevelt and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru as oppor- 
tunists and said: “If India wants to be free 
she will have to get rid of opportunist leader- 
ship”. T told him that Gandhi, in spite of 
what may be alleged against him, was the most 
influential leader of India and that no move- 
ment could.be carried on without his co-operation. 
He retorted: “There is no hope for India, if 
you young men cannot take up an independent 
line of action”. I told him that Pt. Nehru was 
a full-fledged revolutionary who had given a 
scientific turn to the whole political struggle 
in India and Young India expected him to lead 
the final revolution. Trotsky shook his head 
and said that a person who could admire the 
Stalin regime could not be a true revolutionary 
I corrected him by saying that Pt, Nehru had 
always deplored the execution of comrades in 
Russia and had never supported the bloody 
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purges there. Trotsky replied that h 
to know it but Nehru’s activities Wi 
he was wedded to the Stalin regime owo 

He repeatedly asserted that India i 
ship of today was most rotten, bank "x 
shaky. He paid eloquent tributes to the 
masses, whom he considered the i 
world. 


fig] 
finest in ü 


WisH to Work ron Ixpr | Jesus 

He told me that so far he had done ael 1! Ku 

for the cause of India, but thereafter hey, puen can 
devote considerable time and energy toit 
was much interested in keeping close touchy 
Indian politics from day to day and asked 
to give him a list of important Indian mes) fe vie 
papers and periodicals, which I did. I toil ue 
ihat after reading Pt. Nehru's articles in 
National Herald he was bound to revise 
opinion of him. I found a couple of books 
M. N. Roy on his table and while he as 
about some other Indian workers, he 
mention M. N. Roy. 


 Palestine— 
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Happiest EXILE ; as also 


From what I saw of Trotsky I could 
clude that he was not a spent-up force, but 
he was the busiest revolutionary plotter 
was dreaming every minute to achieve Le 
dream of World Revolution. I did not find 
lonely and a sad figure as I saw Amanulli 
Rome, and as most exiles are; instead 5 
him full of life, vigour and hope. i 
fact that a person who had been hunten 
the world since 1928 could still manage ù 
very cheerful, robust and active, show 
he was an extraordinary personality, i 
genius. His personal charm ane his 
comradeship impressed me most. QE es 
full of p E so enthusiasüc pe il 
not be depressed by the ever-plotuns 24 | 
who were thirsty for his blood. ‘hae 

The far-famed Leon Trotsky te 
three years ago was wildly cheere 
as one of the supreme heroes 9 
revolution, has been assassinated b 
comrade. But Trotsky is 29 
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August 23, 1940. 
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Jesus and the Kingdom of God 


qie Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of 
on best be interpreted from the para- 
* m It comes too from the all- 
40 ri BE M idea of his teachings. Prof. Gour 
touch yi » ‘Gupta writes in Prabuddha Bharata : 


a Te he Mea is to be traced to the theo- 
am ets of the Jews. Its inspiration is to be traced to 
is form to Daniel and its popularity to John 
Bptist, with all of whom it had a local significance, 
tonfined to Palestine and the Jews who regarded 
| books lestis as the chosen people of God. 
» asked af Bietine—the land of the Jews on the borders of 
; dSRUI f \editerrancan—being the only route for attack 
e did Ws of by the Babylonians or the Assyrians against 
‘Igpiians, or by the latter against the former, and 
by the Hittites against the Egyptians or the 
is also by the Greeks-and the Romans against 
tm peoples in general, came now and again 
e, butib on domination. The Jews who found them- 
lotter © à poverless against such formidable enemies and 
Otte A F end to their sufferings looked up for help to 
we Lat in had preserved them as a people for countless 
ot AG icd, their righteous men—the Prophets— 
anuli ihe Um by engendering in them a strong 
ad I pas to SN of God as the Messiah or the 
ablish His kingdom among His own 
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realisations and: felt the awakening and the call fo 

| 1 a r the 
upliftment of Humanity to the Divinity of God, and 
so, to preach the truth of the kingdom by likening it 
to the growth of God-hood in man, the reign of God in 
the soul of man. 


Jesus preached a gospel which was new 
to His countrymen and to the world of His 
time. 5 

This is strongly emphasised in Jesus’ own words 
spoken to His disciples and audience both by way of 
admonition and caution. 

“Verily I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees, ye. 
shall in no way enter into the Kingdom of Heayen.” 


|. €. F. Andrews 


Andrews' intense love for the poor was his 
religion. He chose to become one of them. 
Whatever he possessed he distributed among the 
poor. S. A. Waiz, Secretary, Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association, writes in The Indian 
Readers’ Digest : ; 

Once a friend gave him-Rs. 150 as travelling ex- 
penses to Simla and back. On the way to the Railway 
Station he met an Indian from Canada. He told Charlie 
that he was trying to meet him for sometime and in 
doing so he followed him to Caleutta, to Madras and 
then: to Bombay. This India-returned emigrant told 
him that he with his wife and children was stranded 
and all of them were actually starving. . They wanted. 
to go back to their home in the Punjab but had no 
means to do so. This man’s wife and children were also 
with him at the station: I happened to be with him 
at this time. To my utter astonishment he took out 
Rs. 150 from his pocket and handed it over to this man, 
saying that at the moment he could not do more for 
him but if he wrote to him he would see what further 
could be done for him. : Then he went back to his host 
and told him that he could not leave and explained 
the reason for it. Charlie missed the train that day 
but was able to leave the next day when the host went 
with him to the Railway Station, bought the ticket and 
gave it to him. : d 

`- A King’s Surrender — — — — 
The New Review comments editorially : — 

"King Leopold. bears the responsibility of the ue 
lation of the Belgian army. His honesty of purpose ani E 
his bravery cannot be doubted and, in a smallish place ~ 
like Belgium where each one knows everybody else, his 
reputation was of the highest. ‘Treachery is unthink- 
able in his case; but was there not-an error of judg- 


ment ? : i 
" However painful, the episode should be reconstruct- 
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who had been with his army for the last months ina 
bravely and if he had to organise a rapid withdrawal, 
it was no fault of his. But further dowa the ling: a 
gap had been cut by Germany's motorised forces anc n 
a few days the Nazi columns had reached the See 
coast. Escape for the Northern armies was impossib le : 
three French Armies, portion of the B. E. F. and the 
Belgian regiments were entrapped. The French an 
English could keep in touch with their bases through 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. The Belgian army was 
without supplies and munitions; its numbers had dwin- 
dled from 700,000 to 400,000 in a fortnight, four-fifths 
of its planes had been destroyed in the aerodromes, 
two million refugees in panic added to the confusion. 
What King would not be moved to pity at such a 
plight of his soldiers and people ? If only hope were 
possible. 

And how ominous the lastest news : a Commander- 
in-Chief set aside, fifteen Generals cashiered, battalions 
of communist soldiers surrendering en masse, ihe 
B. E. F. re-embarking, General Weygand. helpless to 
suggest a way out. What was to be done but accept 
the inevitable, as General Winckelman had done after 
he had lost not half of his forces or as Marshal Petain 
was to contemplate a fortnight later when less than half 
of France had been overrun ? 

Well meaning people have not refrained from quot- 
ing against King Leopold as a maxim of ethics the 
common saying: “Death is preferable to dishonour.” 

Ethics is not so visionary and argues that heroics 
must remain rational. 

Kings and Generals may not sacrifice their men 
and nation to their own military glory; the path of duty 
does not always lie along the glaring lights of publicity 
and the ascent to greatness often borrows the ill lit 
bends of the via vaccarum. 


The Enduring France 


The map of Europe may undergo a change, 
but through geographical changes the Soul of 
France will go on radiating the light of idealism, 
of humanism, ^ of those arts that mind to mind 
endear." Who knows if in the mill of Karma 
Germans themselves will not be transformed bv 


their contact with the French ? 
Path observes : nt The Aryan 


Once again the map of Euro i 
g pe will be chan 
because of the defeat of the gallant French army wich 
fought against very heavy odds, The world is sad at 
heart, but salutes that great army for its heroic stand 
pu Tau e sabes It is not defeated, for the 
and efforts it made never ca st. w 
Regnier are applicable : e e 
Time and shade and silence - 
a S to say 
Close now your eyes nor feat A ie wit 
3 ; o d 7; 
For if the daylight win to earth MEE Eum 
Will not its beauty also find a way ? 
And who can deny that there h i 
ideals behind the endeavour of the em pear of 
beauty of courage and sacrifice in the carnage—which is 
now over? Such endeavour, such courage, such sacri- 
fice, are more „powerful than bombs and tanks; they 
will rise superior ip the mortal death which guns have 
temporarily brought about. 


So much for the soldier. Wh 
political leaders ? seen 
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Divided counsels prevail: some ee j; 
down of arms; others, not altogether Si 
wisdom of it and repeat the words of Mar i 
that “the French people look the presen: P3 hal 
straight in the face. They are showi 
in their defeat than if they had been 
illusory projects. They know their futur 
age and. perseverance.” 

From a different and a higher point 
Gandhiji supports the step taken: 

“I think French statesmen hay 
age in bowing to the inevitable and refusing to hep 
to senseless mutual slaughter. -There can ben y 
in France coming out victorious if the stake is à k H 
lost. The cause of liberty becomes a mockery pi 
price to be paid is wholesale destruction of iW] 
are to enjoy liberty.” À 

Through the valley of htmiliation tieg 
people, the creators and upholders par ered 


of Occidental culture, have now to pas, — 
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eleventh-century poet, Guillaume de Poitiers, } 
message with inspiration for today: 
There are who hold my folly great 
Because with little hope I wait; 
But one old saw doth animate 
And me assure : SUE 
Their hearts are high, their might is great 
Who will endure. i 
The esteem and affection for France whit i 
world feels are shared by India. They were epi 
by the Poet Tagore in. his message to President A 
velt, as also by the silver-tongued orator Saroy 
who spoke of the fall of Paris as 
French culture has expressed it 
of peasant and poet: there is stu 
thought with courteous recognition of 
others; there is love of their land and 
its beauties which beget a respect for di “dual 
of others; there is the dignity of the in e 
by civil liberties while the principle itary 13 
observed in the make-up of even its Re ve al 
where lord and labourer are equal; E has 
is the absence of colour prejudice whic th opi! 
Freneh the highest place of honour 1 
the coloured world. : 
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Professor Alfred Fowler 


Professor Alfred Fowler, BRS: 
years professor of astrophysis’ n 
College of Science and Tecan 
Kensington, London, and sinea BO i 
Research Professor of the. Rove spe 
by common consent, the foremo ng 
of England, if not of thé whole’ in bis 
in London on the 10th May © 
second year. His death will. 
international scientific circles. 
Saha writes in Science and e E 
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alw: 
lw ays be associated with- “Professor Fow. 
Society in 1910. He was awarded Valz prize 


aton of spe z 
xetral- 

brought A une of Paris Academy of Sciences in 1913, G 
ompletion. Royal Astronomical Society in 1915, 
Were f the Royal Society in 1918 and Henry Draper G 
Te urther extended by Medal of the National Academy of Sciences, . 
ngst woe attracted new ton:in 1920. He was awarded the d 
nd forem a the names of DSc by Bristol University. He svas 
o t ost. Fowler applied Royal Astronomical Society and 
the International: Astronomical Union: for some time. 
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A writer of this n E 3 
d Rt some 2 time at his of ionisation but also in the higher stages. This work 
e received from P e gratitude was carried out in a way which he alone was capable of. 
theories of solar and a essor Fowler A brilliant piece of work was done by Fowler in 
fo reum stolar spectra. the laboratory when in 1912, just before the appearance 
kyer in the Solar Physi E assistant of Bohrs fundamental paper on the spectrum of hydro- 
South Kensin T aboratory gen, he showed-that the stellar lines which were ascrib- 
gton, London. He ed by P. to cosmio hydroge 
mical i : : in the laboratory when discharge was p 
m RE view to a tube containing hydrogen and helium, 
erpretation, 'T'h chromosphere searches made it probable that these mys 
lever he Haseeno DUIS MEE due to helium. 
of Evolution of familiar with ionised helium. 
: i 
E fenes. andthe Eypothesis "ot 


complex elements. 


It is impossible to give a full ace 

as speculatin .. Fowler’s contributions to spectroscopy 
& on the probability only did a great amount of work himself. but. 

also inspired others to take up this line of work. 


Ines i : : 
eae to these proto- It was at his laboratory and under his guidance 

Š dC e ae the lines that Catalan, a worker from Spain, first formulated-the . 

Oratory wie? could: be pr d by Lockyer idea of multiplets of lines and. classified 
of elogio nTa veed Success-. of manganese. It is now. well-known 

ctrical dischare o> larger stimu- work led to the elucidation of the spectral lines. 


ler was elected’ Fellow of coe 
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old Medal o! 
Royal Med 
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Upton Sinclair—The American Iconoclast 
When it is stated that Upton Sinclair's 
literary work is mostly propaganda, it is the 
truth but not the whole of it. Sinclair’s aim 1s, 
invariably, to bring out the inherent weakness 
of the present social order in the world and 
to strive for establishing a new order based on 
truth and justice. But his works have, beyond 
this, an inner psychological significance. S. L 
Pandit observes in The Twentieth Century : 


Upton Sinclair has striven, earnestly and consistently, 
to storm the Citadel of Privilege in America, the land of 
Mammon worship par excellence, and sought to expose 
the corruption, the blind greed, and the colossal fraud 
of modern capitalism. k 

He has suffered too for his convictions. By the 
capitalist press of the Dollar-land he has been denounced 
as the deputy-in-chief of Satan, as the arch-enemy of 
morality, religion and decency in human affairs. He 
has more than once been threatened with libel suits, and 
he suffered imprisonment three times for his political 
convictions. His residence was once burnt down to the 
loss of some of his valuable manuscripts. Yet he has 
triumphed against all odds and risen from extreme 
poverty to a position fairly above want. 


Like G. B. S. he has grown into a legend 
in his own life time. His future reputation is 
secure because of the intensely human appeal 
of his works. His greatness as a literary artist 
rests on firm foundation. This, in brief, is the 
thesis of Upton Sinclair’s highly interesting dis- 
course, Manmonart : 


All art is propaganda. The theory, ‘art for arts 
sake, is an exploded myth. Through all ages those 
artists who tried to flatter the ruling classes gained 
fame, riches, honour and position in society. On the 
contrary, those few bold spirits who worked through 
their art, in spite of the opposition of the powers that 
be, were often consigned to poverty and obscurity and 
not infrequently, were even subjected to endless persecu- 
tion. But, notwithstanding continued discouragement 
of really great artists by the ruling cliques of the world 
art that aims at propagating truth and exposing greed, 
m ang gachood, will not only survive but 

ire all classes of hu i í ; 

E hene. man beings as they become more 

The writer then 
masterpiece Oil : 


Let us consider his great ma i j 
the product of a mahiire-minded eter oe ee 
sapodies the um) of 

escribes the life of the exploi 
Metropolis exposes the waste deus nun 
enis of meneh But O 
reatment of the various aspe 
all that Sinclair stands for. Koen 
in this novel? Arnold Ross Junior 
prince, is a favoured child of fortune. ' 

a silver spoon in his mouth, and hi 

interests are fondly supervised by his 

self-made American ‘industrial magnate, But, to the 
horror of the family, the youngman’s sensitive mind is 

Infected with radical ideas that lead him to sy 

with the poor, to take interest dz0.treideblieiemal 


goes on to discuss Sinclair’s 


er, a typical 
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associate with the dangerous ‘reds? 
subtle moral conflict between father and ¢ 
menon not uncommon in life. The youre 
becomes a veritable battle-ground of configs 
and contrary impulses. The climax of ud: 
is reached when the young idealist discards h Da 
and even his glamorous Hollywood girl to 18. Tel 
cause of the workers, and seeks union with theo 
of a Jewish socialist ! € da 


hi resulle 


New Trends in Discipline [8 
If one merely labels behaviour as “hag 5 
"wrong" and tries to stamp it out with p 
ment, one cannot get at its real cause and 
cannot achieve any real improvement. Kath us 
Clancy writes in The Indian Journal of Edi y think fo 
lion : ó m 
B 
In the United States of America the work d t P gener 
guidance is still in the experimental stage. Child rali ne mus 
ance clinics began to be established about 1920 andi 
are still comparatively few. | 
The general technique to discover under al 
handicaps the child may be labouring and to =| 
them if possible, while enlisting the aid of pae 
school, and the child himself, if he be old enough. 
the solution of his problem. This clinical method by” 
been summarised in the following formula: | 
(1) Children’s behaviour is held to have a så 
cause. : vol 
(2) To change behaviour the cause must be 
(3) To find the cause, the individual child m 
studied in all his or her aspects and relationships en 
The underlying causes of behaviour js dow doy 
blems are often found in the child's environs of wh 
: : z Pe, You 
rather than in himself. ; B 
Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director of the Habit Ck 
of Boston, says, “In our contacts with maling 
children, we find all too frequently we are de kis 
problem environments and problem parents Tbe Weight 
with problem children,” and. from the mm. gna 
Child Guidance in New York comes the 2 din ; 
in point. Steve was disorderly at school. fai 
lessons, and quarrelsome at home. d 
suspicious of everyone. He was "refer ; 
because he was thought to be stupid. The t 
behaviour, however, was found to be ur vere 
his parents, which was vented on adjusted his t 


When the parents’ attitude was a io have 
were cured. Parents and teachers themselves n 


some, well-adjusted personalities 

to deal adequately with children. 

has to begin with our own." 
The writer concludes :. 


. If we take the Jong view and realise 
is not the mere teaching of subjeci-m ^ 
paration of the child for life. and 7 jn adult 
the fact: that personality difficulties, hood: | 


cipine © 
ce 


t Character 


err | 
must 
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ch loses its force the 


ressure whic : 5 

external pre "The child should engage m 

cr i removed: = of the teacher or even to 
i 


ot throug he sees value in them. 
itself, with a knowledge 
tute the highest in- 
° md in such an atmosphere disci- 
oe d to a minimum. If we wish 


1 ie = 
i has said, “ the common good is 


3 [f T : 
th ek B good will" If we expect she chino be AND 
^ PIS with £007 tor life we must not dictate to him 
Be Faenmining in latet ean solve his own problems BU l LD H ER u p 
atout AEP T lf Sov) While feeling the urgency > 
of Edu fio think for nnn s and traditions. let us not for- LE 
ment world of change and that the 
its own contribution to make 


we in a* 
ork dl generation has 
Child p. must not. stifle 
20 and ls 


under wj mt " Adveniure 
| to rens] Age—The nest 


of arf Carl Bond writes in The Oriental Watch- 
| enough ihe ed Herald of Health : j 


nal e joumey toward and down the Sunset Trial 
ve a l © the Big Adventure. 
| & the Cliche phrases it, you are now “at the cross- 
t be traitfE" But it is a crossroads where, if you choose your 
hild mus! you may find yourself on the path to the 
ships. i ure, 
viour ] ae if you learn without fretting that you 
vironm Pen the pace, conserve energy, and make 
vil UU can be and should be contented years 
ou can do it, if you put your will power 
i Š 
3 Penh demands your thoughtful attention, 
t B taken to banish all hypochondriae ten- 


ugbear of the majority 
Women as they pass the 


ams derweight, but probably it is the 
eu oe are à man and fat, or a 

‘ise and G dist plump, the physician: may 
k ud : He supplies the prescrip- 

You will DE alone to follow orders. 


bulgin et astonishingly pleasant re- Li 
out dog my will shrink: n will nos R 
ody instead yil again become ornaments ` 
R mo rule j 
nore than ees al you do to take off weight. 
Pounds a week is likely to be a 
exces ; ; G i 
5 ng vate calls for less food and 4 H (2) Mixed Carbohydrates 
You desire. tO Slimness or the rela- T 
oa 


> an ot Ds 5 
is to a the only safe way to ~*~ (8) Inert-gas packing. 
t 


Because of: 


i 
1 


(1) Freshness 


Concealments of defects. 
AK 


dme less but at the 
thi etary, i. 
* 8, drink 5 5 gone $ 
S and sugara >E less fluids, regulate * F Ltd | 
cde in accordance wiii yeur_ | National Nutriments Ltd., | 
y 77 326 you will be healthier s ; 
Ves e better. And, it is DUM DUM ROAD, DUM DUM. 

um S a € old paunch shrinks DD M 3 
MODE ty Wy is, woefally Pobérdomsjn Enone eee 
to hurry the slow grees” ences bcd 
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noi, walking is still 


od eireulation, firm 
apparatus. 


of nature. Whether you like it or 
man's best standby in keeping a go 
muscles, and a dependable breathing 
is most important. 


The use of energy | mt 
Everything you do uses up some of your pow er. 
ay feel, 


No matter how young and vigorous you m 
take time out for rest whenever you Can. , 

Probably the best rule to lay down is that we 
should strongly resist the tempiation to pretend we are 
as young as we were. We aren't, and that is all there 
is to it. 

Self adjustment is hard to manage 
age comes on us, creeping like a thief 
night. 

There are different methods of making this self 
adjustment, different because our temperaments are 
different. What is good for the extrovert may be bane- 
ful for the introvert. We must study ourselves without 
becoming harmfully introspective. 

Much of what is to be done at fifty may be learned 
from ihe platform of a noted financier of the twenties, 

* who, when he had. passed eighty, told an inquirer he 
believed his menial and physical strength had been 
kept past the four-score mark because he had taught 
himself at fifty to look always forward—never backward. 
To-morrow, he declared, is ever and always the import- 
ant day, never yesterday. He put all reminiscences out 
of his mind as much as possible, and made it a rule 
never to talk of his boyhood. This man aciually was 
young in mind and far from decrepit physically, up to 
within a few months of his end, which came to him 
when he was eighty-eight. There is the guidepost for 
all: Think only of to-morrow, plan for to-morrow, and 
prevent your brains from calling up thoughts of yourself 
in the past tense. Do this. and you will make your 
adjustment easier. 


when 
in the 


The Absolute as Conceived by F. H. Bradley 


. In the course of his article on the Absolute 

as conceived by F. H. Bradley in The Indian 
Messenger, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan 
observes : 


F. H. Bradley is undoubtedly the last great philos 
pher of Great Britain. Even atter his dete ieee oe 
indeed eminent men in that country who have written 
good and even great books on philosophy. But they 
lack Mr, Bradley's depth and originality. His Appear- 
ance and Reality is unrivalled in the close and thorough 
manner in which the deepest questions of metaphysics 
are dealt with in it. His ‘Absolute’ indeed is not likely 
to satisfy religious people as an object of worship, But 
curiously enough he urges people to worship it ` Reli- 
gion indeed is, to him, an ‘appearance’ But so are 


many other things, in fact all other th iat: 
Absolute itself. But nevertheless E ints l 


and s 


Thef 
of the 


appearance. 
Judged by this standard, Appearance and 
the greatest English work on philosophy, i; 
appearance and not a reality. eThis is the w 
to which our great philosopher brings us f 
though not expressly. 
We have read, his great work again and, 
spite of the apparent grotesqueness of some of 
clusions, and if is our object, in writing this s 
give some of his views, mostly in his own wordia 
nature of the Absolute and the arguments he 
for its existence. In this matter, we, as helen} f 
Brahman, the Absolute, and worshi I 
fundamentally at one with our philosophe 
Mr. Bradley's Absolutism is essentially the s 
unqualified Monism of our Upanishadic Brie - 
and their exponents, Acharya Sankara and lis fis] 
Really, we are grateful to Mr. Bradley for ite! 
which he unconsciously throws on the thoughts i|. 
own Rishis and their exponents. | 


Mr. Bradley shows the unity o 
duality of the Absolute in essentially i 
way as Hegel does in his Philosophy of R 
It is indeed the same as that m t 
though the latter is fuller and more 
He says : 


“The ideal of spirit, we may sa 
to mechanism. Spirit is a unity 
which the externality of the manifold 
The universal here is immanent 1n. 
system does not lie somewhere outsi 
tions between them. It is above the 1 
and has absorbed, it'in a higher unity, f 
there is no division between elemen 
as this principle shows itself from the 
consistencies of bare mechanism, We uted. 
Nature at once is realised and Bor dr “í 

It is in this ‘transmuted’ form ‘py the 
the finite self that sees it, are realise Pa 
earnest devotee, in his highest momori 
in Mr. Bradlev of yoga or devotion. € 
direct realisation of the Absolut? : 
unsatisfactory view he takes of th 


m i 
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GEM OF THE EAST 


Nowhere else can you find an 
ideal vacation-land such as Japan, 
where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony; where the old 
is preserved intact by every- 
thing New in civilization, and 
unrivalled land—and sea-scapes. 


BOARD OF TOURIST 
INDUSTRY; JAPANESE. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
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United States Prison Schools 

The Bureau of Prison in the United States 
Department of Justice operates what 1s said 
to be the “largest unified correctional plan in 
the world.” As pointed out by the United 
States Office of Education, “to turn the erim?- 
nal loose on society after punishment, without 
any effort to better him before he again attempts 
to gain a living by honorable means, 1s m many 
cases the cause of making him more antisocial 
and possibly more criminal.” An educational and 
raining programme (details of which are 
reproduced below from Monthly Labor Review) 
has therefore been established by the Bureau 
of Prisons which is designed to meet individual 
requirements and to aid in restoring the prison- 
ers to more harmonious relations with society. 


A new Federal prisoner must go through a period 
in which he is interviewed and examined by a number 
of officers—the record clerk, associate warden, warden’s 
assistants, or institutional case workers, chief medical 
officer, psychiatrist, psychologist, the educational super- 
visor, chaplain, recreation officer, and parole officer. 
Each of these members of the staff studies the prisoner 
and recommends corrective and remedial measures. 

The classification committee composed of the abovc- 
mentioned staff members, presided over by the superin- 
tendent or warden, considers the data on the case and 
the recommendations of the different specialists and 
formulates a definite program with reference to the 
custody, discipline, social service, education, employ- 
ment, recreation, religious training. medical and surgical 
treatment, psychiatric and psychological attention, and 
(when necessary) transfer to another institution. 


The units which constitute the basis of 
the educational programme for Federal prisoners 
are given below : 

(1) Elementary courses for illiterates and border- 
line illiterates, including individuals below the fourth-or 
fifth-grade level on standardized tests for achievement 
but who are able to assimilate such education. 

(2) Higher academic education for those inmates 
who are above the preceding group on standardized tests 
for achievement and who wish to make up deficiencies 
in their elementary schooling. An effort is made to 
organize test and instructional material from the fields 
of English, civics, and social and industrial problems 
and similar fields on the adult level. : 

(3) Allied trades and occupational elasses for selec- 
ted industrial workers and for all vocational trainees. 
In vocational edueítion the main emphasis is on the 
regular operation and industrial activities of the institu- 


tion for training “on the job," Those prisoners who ar i ( Y 
able to assimilate tiade ratis alebat culte gri Collection, Haridwag one : 
industrial or trade skills are designated as vocational ——— = 
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| ae prison classification committee and are 
$ $ ow a plan of related school work. 
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cation for adult illiterates; classes in commercial work; 
related trades and. occupational groups; art classes of 
various kinds; special stibjects at secondary-school 
levels; a journalism class which publishes a monthly 
publication; supplementary visual education. In addi- 
tion, classes and forums in religious education are con- 
ducted by the chaplains; educational radio broadeasts 
are conducted at regular periods during the week on the 
institutional radio system, a part of which is tied in 
with the well-known weekly program of the Town Hall 
of the Air, the records being obtained from the local 
radio station, used at suitable hours in the institution, 
and followed by an open forum conducted by the in- 
mate group on the same topic. 


over 136,000. 'The accessions 

reached 10,452 volumes. The 
ab the Atlanta Penitentiary, 
volumes." 


library is open for readers 
‘seating room. Under a 
of the Atlanta Penite 


tiary, prisoners are allowed to go to the librar y o e 
their own books, to browse in the stacks, ore o | x 
magazines and newspapers.- Other large institut i ue 
t bookmobiles for the distribution of library literature. 


Summary Execution of Journalists in 
Amsterdam by Nazis 

The Living Age for July writes : 

Word reaches us from Amsterdam via Paris of the 
summary execution by Nazis of most of the editorial 
staff of De Groene Amsterdammer. — x 

This weekly, for many years a skilful and satirical 
opponent of the Nazis in a country where fifth-column 
activities were rampant, was one of the first objects of 
Nazi wrath when the Reichswehr entered the city m 
May. It bespeaks a great deal for the courage of the 
staff of this journal that the invaders recognized its 
power and were quick to descend, on its plant once the 
path was cleared of snipers; but that honor is cold 
comfort for those editors who, remaining at their desks 
though much of the city was aflame, were shot on the 
familiar Nazi pretext of “resisting arrest.” De Groene 
Amslerdümmer has, of course, since been suppressed; 
even the undeniably adroit Dr. Goebbels could not 
hope to retain its format and circulation in a Nazi 
iransformation (an editorial feat successfully performed, 
however, with certain Polish journals). Editors the 
world over will miss its lively cartoons—week in and 
week out, the best political caricature in Europe ap- 
peared in its pages—and the sardonic and cutting tone 
of many of its articles, 

Other reports siate that the editors of De Groene 
Amsterdammer were not the only journalists to incur 
the wrath of the Nazi hordes. Staff members of other 
anti-Hitler newspapers in the city were also deemed to 
be “resisting arrest,” or were charged with sniping from 
their office windows ; the last is conceivably true. 

_ Perhaps journalism must revert to that melo-drama- 
tic era, in America, where part of the essential equip- 
Tip esee sagan be ppb alic 
precautionarily left open. acu oe draws 
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The Fifth Column at Work 


The expression “fifth column ” figures 
prominently in the new vocubulary created by 
the present war. The following excerpts from 
an article in The New Statesman And Nation 
will be found interesting, 


Only a few years ago, when the Germa <= 
ed Austria and Bohemia, few people gee oe e 
‘and hardly anybody believed that it [the Fifth Column] 
was systematically organised in nearly every country. 

I myself happened to be in Vienna (says the writer) 
when the Nazis marched in. On the following day I 
spoke to soliders from Pomerania, police from Berlin 
and §.8, men from Munich. As I was a German nation- 
al, they spoke quite frankly about the military and 
political preparations for th 1 
week before Schusehnigg b 
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' bore the expense of the journey- 


invasion. Mor s ‘active. 1 
x "p Eum Kati GarediBpomentülyarob) ective- 
P Uii gele- tor conference E, which the visit W 


Austria’s independence, they said, gg m. 
formed about all ihe places of milita en, ful 
importance, had been placed throughout ya Mi 
the Austrian provinces—in civilian dress icn 
I was in Berlin when Bohemia w à 
Lord Runciman was travelling through iab 
all the detailed plans for the economie n at 
Bohemia were being worked out in the ae 
Reich Economic Ministry, the Dresdner s 
Chemieal Trust and the other industries nos 
from Knapsack, who had formerly worked i 
furnished speciallv detailed. information E Boke 
rets from the Witkowitz Iron Works and EU 
important factories were betrayed by a Czech n. 
whose job it had been to repair cranes, E: 
In every ease of National Socialist internal a 
sion there were not only Quislings at ihe fin 
Quislings also in apparently unimportant positis, 
Whilst Lord Runciman was making his last atte 
to get the Czech and German Governments to 1e | 
agreement, there sat in an office in Berlin one q 
closest collaborators of Henlein, the Nazi leader 
Sudeten Germans : he was the lawyer Arnold 
Bodenbach and was in charge of the informati 
the Fifth Column. He had a Czech mother and 
German with a hard Czech accent. Not only d 
possess very exaet knowledge of the population is 
districts under dispute—the language they spoke, 
political party to which they belonged, ete—bi! 
also had the most accurate information about they 
people in all the banks and factories of any impor 
and this applied not only to the Sudeten parts, W fei coniro] 
the purely Czech parts too. He had lists showing fy tions 
age, profession, position in the firm, salary, Ongi Bens inst 
political views of Sudeten German engineers, techn wireless 
and bank employees, with a note whether and hor! 
could be used in the event of a German occupi 


At first the Fifth Column only had the UP 
a few obliging people, but as time went ae 
organisation was built up; and when war aa 
covered nearly the whole world. Tts work was u 
by the close connections between represt 
German export firms and representatives © 
ernment and Party. ; 


This | 


jal, State and i 


By combining the Cort the cons 


machines it was possible to thw: a 
a nitrogen plant in Finland, planne T vation C 
business interests, to accelerate the ur 
seed and fibre plants in the Balkans, to Wg 
of weapons in the Far East. Only iljitary © 
rendered possible the economic and mi A 
which we are now witnessing. rs of § 
Not only Germans but even membe d 
“suppressed” nations have been cad as DO. 
of the Nazi Fifth Column. But un 


e 
generaly known how many bona-fde oro 
into their service without knowing Y. 
on this point : the director of a large por 
the secretary of one of the most Hee h 
unions in the U. S. A. When the vite i 
ingly of the Nazis, the director 1» 


at his cost to Germany. Later Orpen 4 


arrived he has received most heartil 
of Economics, by the Institute 195 
and by large industrial firms, 20© 
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Germany's economic position 
expo of statistics on Germany's actual 
w oe. out of the copy which was to 
vere tor jean. The members of the con- 
IE Amy what they should point out to 

n they should conceal. He later 
kind book on Germany, which was 
TY German propaganda. The American 
5 sja ae Russians were not so well 
Russia.“ rcated him less amiable. He 
of Russian economy. 


» visited HUS 
d m his visit and t 
D e disapprovingly 


First Results of the Occupation of 
ae ig Denmark 
e 
pong This picture *of “free” Denmark under 
ast ates control (reproduced here from World 
s lo m bu) is typical of their methods in occupied 
n one off: 
Teader o pemtories. 


old Kris The Gestapo, who closely followed‘ the army of 


H 


Pu ion see to it, that the Danes’ feelings are not 
^el expressed. Arrests of German emigrants and 


| on nage ; : : 
ly M citizens were made immediately, and efforts to 


ne in their release by the still functioning Danish Gov- 
AR nent were unsuccessful, Start 
bout tel | The Gestapo forbade all publie meetings and: the 


im i i fore radio broadcasts. All telephonic, 
t ue f Poste K onmunieaions were put under 
showing ls, ais vere are aves and files belonging to the 
y, ortas SE con iscated. German representatives 
js leid n in all newspaper offices, and the Press 
and horfi, n. S AT restricted to German sources for all 
occupati ae l cmemas are now showing German films: 
ni hii onere have been allocated to every 
ations are ee body, and they give orders for 
to extend io toning. One of their first tasks has 
i Waste eee nate the German system of 
hundred an eens Danish petrol reserve of 
P3 traffic tesiri joy thousand tons has been seized 
"hM on journeys S the Germans allow private 
ST CORE important. 
i Den ners stands *the 
cen made spor} i mark—von Reuthe-Finck, 
N a ROMANE for Denmark 
Neurat] “as are somewhat similar 

© governed b m Prague. The military author 
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The ideal tooth paste for the tenderest gums. 
Whitens the teeth and perfumes the breath. 
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properties of Neem twigs without its bitter paste. 


Prevents Pyorrhcea and other dental diseases. 
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Democracy and Dictatorship 
The New York Times observes: 
For more than seven years Germany has 


been 


reparing to impose her will by force on other nations. 

i : The demetis countries have followed a different 
course. To their credit and glory be it said that during 
the years before the present war’ they did not subor- 
dinate all life to a military state... . They preserved 
the liberties of speech, of press, kept inviolate the rights 
of the citizen, dealt honorably with other nations. 
Their governments made mistakes, but thought was not 
stifled, originality was not penalized, tolerance was not 
made a crime, truth was not trampled in the mud. 

Was this adventure in freedom a mistake ? Is force 
the final arbiter ? E 

One sees that even the Nazis admit that it is not. 
Even the Nazis attempt to justify their aggression on 
moral grounds. ... The Nazis know that the German 
nation has a conscience. They may and do lie to their 
people, but they dare not ignore that conscience. 

The overwhelming majority of people in this coun- 
try who wish to see the Allied cause victorious can find 
reassurance, even in a troubled hour, in their own deep- 
seated faith that democracy is a stronger institution than 
dictatorship. It may take two years to equip a modern 
army, to develop competent air pilots, to train expert 
anti-aircraft gunners. But it takes decades, even cen- 
turies, to develop a way of life for which men will fight 
to the bitter end because it represents that way of life 
which they themselves have freely chosen. 

Dictatorship has still to prove that in the Jong run 
ihe discipline which it imposes with a lash can match 
the courage and the staying-power of free peoples, 


What Benjamin Franklin Foresaw 


Writing from Paris on January 16, 1784, 
Benjamin Franklin describes seeing a balloon 
ascension. 


if [This] appears, as you observe, to be a discovery 
of great importance, and what may possibly give a new 
turn io human affairs. Convincing sovereigns of the 
folly of wars may perhaps be one effect of it: since it 
will be impracticable for the most potent of them to 
guard his dominions, Five thousand balloons, capable 


of raising two men each, could not cost more than five. 


ships of the line; and where is the prince who can i 

so io cover his country with troops for its M PH 
that ten thousand men descending from the clouds 
might not in many places do an infinite deal of mischief 
before a force could be brought together to repel them » 
1 We count this passage one of the most remarkable 
instances -of preseience in history (observes Unity edito- 
nally). Today we have not balloons but airplanes and 
parachutes, „88 witness Finland, Norway, and Holland 
But the principle is the same, and though it took a 
century and n half, it is now fulfilled, Just what this 
genius of commonsense foresaw has at last occurred 
Yet, wise as he was, Franklin was not able to prophes ; 
accurately the effect of this phenomenon cue 
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foreseen; yet nations still settle their disputes 
by the arbitrament of arms ns eyer they d 
gone by. In this field of human conduct, {he 
not advanced an inch. Indeed, looking af 
Europe at this hour, we are inclined to affirm th 

kind has retrograded to an age of savagery go mm 
to be beyond the horizon of recorded history, 
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Affairs of the Heart” z 


Some important facts about the henaf 
reproduced below from Parade. | 


Is physical strain the chief cause of heart dimi] 
Physical strain is no longer thought to bemi 
portant cause of heart disorder—although severe ep 
tion will make an already ailing heart worse. 
sources of infection, worry, incorrect eating 
habits in general, are now viewed as more i 
causes of heart troubles than’ physical exertio 
How does a tired heart show up? 
Very seldom does'a tired heart give any pal 
chest. It shows up instead as fatigue: through 
entire body. In this instance the person fe 
enough when he wakes up in the morning, but 
becomes more and more tired throughout the 
don’t confuse the fatigue due to an honest di 
with that due to a “weak” heart. = 
Does indigestion affect the heart? n 
So-called “acute indigestion,” in UE be 
of cages, is really a heart disturbance rathe 
digestive disturbance. People may believe tha y 
in the heart in acute indigestion comes froma 
stomach, or from the overloaded Sion 
against the heart, but they should realize all 
invariably, acute indigestion is 8 SIE un 
well with the heart. Q 
Is palpitation serious? 


patients con 


Heart specialists say. more i W 
for palpitation than any other symptom: 7^. 


thi 


ding 
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{ation is usually a minor and: mis 
symptom of palpitation usually means c gg c 
has simply become unusually aware by cipi 
after it has been speeded up & bit os 
Stairs, “other exertion, or WOITY. ^, arif 
Is fainting a sign of a weak ‘eee 
Fainting is as likely to be a 88 5 
up as it is of a weak heart. More pee 
they want to” create excitement "lé 
heart. trouble. - ee zi 
Why stitch im the side? - 
Severe or suden exercise C9 
ment of the heart and the sudden $* Z 
from: this’ is Nature’s friendly wat D 
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rather MET By J. K. MAJUMDAR, M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

» that tel Onn the third volume in the series of publications on the Life & Works of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
o PE Junohun h des and illuminating account of the various progressive movements in India with whieh 
aach g NU book gem connected and which were instrumental in bringing about the Indian Renaissance. 


e that lad th original research. Contains a selection from official and other contemporary records, 
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hai. P Put authentic book of its kind. To b leted in nearly 650 pages. | 
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i Ya ising? and wees has been undertaken by Prof. Mukherjee with adequate linguistic equipment, 

"i He ocoup T rarer still the spirit of scientific inquiry untinctured by dogmatism or love a 
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WHEN HINDITS"RUTED"AMERICS 
DU AMERICA 


By CHAMAN LAL 
(85 Pictures on Art Paper ) 


HIN 


Mrs. Sarojini Neid writes : 

Iy dear Chamanlal, $ z ‘ 
iD You have something of the questing and intrepid 
spirit of adventurer and explorer$in your blood that 
sends you far afield in search of knowledge and ex- 
nerience, I shall read your new book with great 
interest, The thesis is fascinating and flattering to 
our traditional pride in the far-reaching glory of 
Tndian culture and its influence on the remote peoples 
and places of the world. The title is arresting and 
carries a challenge. p 

The travels and researches of Indian scholars in 
recent years have enlarged our actual consciousness 
of how rich and creative was India’s contribution in 
countries like Siam, Java, Sumatra, etc. But how 
vague and meagre is our information about the 
magnificent and fundamental nature and quality of 
India's achievement among the virile and vivid 
populations of what is now called Ameriea......notabl 
‘among the Incas and the Astecs; though, indeed, 
it proclaims itself in every corner-stone of old temples 
and from the heart of every legend and the chronicle 
of every ritual and ceremony of worship and the 
Sate for life and living in ancient Mexico and 

eru. 

If your book serves ío enrich and expand our, 
alas! lamentably imperfect knowledge of our own 
cultural history, it will certainly be accounted a 
true national service and prove a monument to your 
energy, courage and devotion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sarojini Naidu. 
Editor, The Modern Review 
Sit. Babu Ramananda Chatterjee writes : 
_ “I congratulate you most heartily on the publica- 
tion of your path-breaking work “Hindu America." 
You have rendered a distinct service to India and 
the world. ! 
* * 
per Bhetwan Das, ihe Tamang Scholes EE 
4 amanial writes brightly an 

whole subject is full of Ws y mondeply: The 
Editor, The Tribune 

S i N : : E 
ER Kali Nath Toy, Chief Editor, The Tribune, 

^I have no doubt in 


will be read with pant and y ied that yonr book 


pleasure by every Indian 


who is interested in the hi ia’ 

Racer at RN e history of India’s cultural 
. È: Delhi 
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Hand SERA etter 12th May, 1940. 
congratulate you on th icati 

valuable book ‘Hindu Ici ue dS PM 

contents of different chapters show t 


" . 5 hi i 
and interesting they are. Fora jong Gime the EON 


has been taught to believe that Columbus di 
America. You haye established, agonal aes 
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Hindus colonised America centuries } DR 
was born. Your book also shows ho mN Colt "n 
civilization had established itself li jla n 
centuries before the Christian era, I ea gs 0 OF 


have supported your statements b R 
official dones and valuable records {eu 
of which cannot be impugned. Correos 
The book ought to open a new 
eultural relations between India and the 
of Ameren ec ail? Gere d | tens 
hope 1b Wi e translated into dw 
languages of the country. It should rnd a um 
every library and school. 3 OBS 
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A Unique Contribution, says Rajen Babu mm or € 
Dear Chaman Lal, “Sine, the 
I was very much interested to seo the book wie presum 
you have written about the influence of Hg] Compla 
Civilisation in America. It will be a unique cul. shou 
bution to a most nee subject. 1 ating th 
I trust every Indian will read the book and dg 
inspiration from the glorious past of Mother Inda f SCALE 
"Yours ned 
Rajendra Pri OR 
The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha | 
I have looked into parts of Mr. Chaman li m 
book “Hindu America” and found it very interes] ordina 
It is full of information and data that will ti) Tlf. 
new light on the romance of Indian culture n] Qu 
off lands. qp warte 
I hope the book will prove very successful. 


Editor, the Maharatta, writes:  . m 

"Mr. Chamanlal’s book “Hindu America 
result of extensive study and first-hand kno} 
Much of the information will be entirely pu 
Hindu publie in general Hindus Wi a 
note the achievements of their remote ancest? 

The startling revelations it contains, Asc 
create a new confidence and pride rd 
penerakion of Hindus in their glorious P 
ook is bound to be immensely popular , - 
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inspiring reading to the learne 
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writer. He has travelled widely 1 
Observer of human institutions al 
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Miracles of Mesmerism 


This introductory book sent free 


It explains the secrets of Mesmerism, Hypno- 
tism, Will-power, Concen- 
tration, ete, and reveals 
many interesting and 
amazing facts about these 
mental sciences and des- 
cribes in details with photo- 

4 graphic illustrations how 
| wonderful things can be 
done with these powers. It 
3 also tells you how you can 
learn these things practically 
from us at very low charges. 


If you wish to develop your inner powers and 
influence and control others so as to follow 
your wishes, to cure your diseases or of | : 
others’, to gain health and happiness write 
to-day for this marvellous book now sent free. 
Write your address very clearly, 


Prof. M. S. Rao, 
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of-stories will please-and | and the half-dozen tales here given, three by each f 
This sim, vo. reader mor e y the sisters, represent the best kind of Bengali Mira uc m 
TE tory, “The Ugly Pride, < a E vu 
& m work. m iss 1 iore e, spontaneity, and M Margaret E. Cousins, B. -Mus.,. writes in “Stri 
“Fag discovers 10 pu n practised lady novelists. "There harma'"i 
Poon of PES of irony in it,and the pathos is They “are born story-tellers who have the gift of 
Jp. delica d making us identify ourselves with a character in each 
Haired. water of an hour with Tarasundari and the | story and by the accurate description of details of 
natn in the third-class carriage is worth a score | environment or character drawing cause us to liye in the 
s. doctored. romances. tale. The writing and style is strikingly good, ring 


T E Candier, in the Nation and the Athenaeum. | the pleasure-of refinement and of mastery of cr 
| Q DF nthe late Mr. J. D. Andersen a leading | The Guardian writes: s 
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F. R, Scatcherd in the Asiatic- Review. | valuable addition-to- our literature, iu at ae d 
‘Wiwkhite Observer” says : s The Tribune "writes: E EIE re : S igi. cf 
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The Aryan Path writes : 
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a fear or favour the results of moder i 
7 the Bible. The-attitudo-that the autt a / 

po orthodoxy and convention. Eiz—;mfge -like one intensely religious and deeply reverent DUC 

= — |: time imbued with a truly historical and scientific spirit. His acquaintance with other sacred 

| | him to view tho Bible as one amongst many scriptures and to study it not 8S "possessing ay 

i : monopoly of all religious revelation but merely as revealing. the growth and development. 

l amongst a section of the human family. Accordingly, there is no effort. on his part to cover up 

religious ideas or low moral standards, when found in the Bible. He sees in them: the sais tan i 

of religion and morality as characterise also other religions in their earlier stages. But thasl | 

detracting from the Bible, make it all the more full of life and-human interest... = == 


` "The book is invaluable, contains a mine of information, and should be studied by every loy 
whether Christian or- non-Christian.'" z 


—The Indian World writes : 2 peu 
ate For the average reader who has little time ability to dive into bulky volumes, perhap 
=} of the Bible based on modern research but without-damage to the essence of religion 18 
| Character of the Bible" by the late Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M-A., D.D- of- America (U:S 
~ |= Dr. Sunderland has been familiar to Indian readers by his learned. articles: frequently contribu 
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—- "Dr. Sunderland was also-a-deep Bible Scholar-and wrote this popular book on the Biblo;in 
_ | the findings of up-to-date research.” = s p Il EIL E 

- - "The whole book has been -written with a reverent hoart and-every reader-of its 

‘inclined to love the Bible and-know more-about it. = Se 
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A detailed 


for every religious Jaina | 
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Are you interested in sexual science ? Do 
B you want anything regarding sexual science ? 
^ | if so, then please write to us. We have con- | 
nections with the experts of this science in 
| the west and shall try our best to meet your 
wishes. Get our big free illustrated catalogue 
and increase your knowledge. 
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SEXUAL SCIENCE BUREAU 
(Regd.) (Estd. 1921), Sole Agency, (M.R.C.) 
No. 66, Anarkali, Post Box 188, Lahore. 
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Really . Cures 
FILARIA 
Which dreadful disease is considered by 
many as incurable. A trial will convince, 


A Sovereign remedy for 
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And other kinds of fever. 
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Bacteria-free milk product of the day. | 
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Ask for our descriptive price lists. and leaflet | 
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Trefessor of t rr 
D^ Collage, PUG and 
Bacleriologist to the Gog f Bengal. 
August 5rd, 1940, 


Bharat Photolype Studio have made a number of blocks for 
our articles. It was indeed a pleasant surprise for me when | first o 
saw their work and it is gratifying to see the excellent type dk 
work produced by an Indian concern. ; 
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M.B. (Col, D.B. London), 

PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY & 

ely. | Bacterlologist to the Govt. of Bengal. E 
| MEDICAL COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 
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World 


“Art of Healing’)? 
are sent free o 
application 
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Adfyak6a:—Dr. JOQES CHANDRA GHOSE, ar.4., Ayürved-Sastri, F.c.s. (London), w.cs. (Americ), pas Ofte 
Formerly Professor of Chemistry, Bhagalpur College 


: Fiorani 
All Ayuryedio Medicines are prepared with pure and genuine ingredients under personal supe babe 
vision of the Adhyakha. Sastric methods are strictly observed. On receipt of details abont | ladon Ag 


New York 

the nature and symptoms of diseases selections of remedies are made with great care ant) : 
» prescriptions are sent free. Disenses of all types are completely cured by genuine medicines 3n 1 
well-prescribed. hj 
MAKARADHWAJ A—Pure with Gold. Excellent Brain Tonic and for everyday b 
cure all sorts of diseases intermixed with different medical vehicles, Rs. 4 per tole, As, 2 
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SARIBAD | SARSA (Regd.)—a wonderful infallible medicine for blood purification l NA 
virtues are manifold. Blood is our life. Germs of any disease cannot attack & person of 
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What is the most interesting aspect of the war today ? The relation between Russia and Germany 


READ THE TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK AND 
GERMANY’S EASTERN POLICY—-New Edition 
revised and enlarged by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, er 


This pamphlet explains the relations between Germany and Russia since the harsh treaty of 1917, 


7 of all booksellers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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poisonous sores, ulcerated sores, black pins 
on the face, glandular swelling, scurry s 
“blood and skin diseases, and is a mam 
remedy for impoverished blood, nem" 
debility, premature decay or want of strap 
and energy and the fearful complainte: à 
$ See one who has used it: will not deny the fi 
‘Amrita Sarsa” (with gold) is the best blood Purifier and a charm that infuses fresh vigour into the DIA 
_ The mixture is pleasant to taste and is free from any injurious ingredient. It is perfectly” harm" 
its action and is equally efficacious to the healthy and the diseased. Price: 1 phial Re. $ 3 
Rs, 2-8; Per dozen phials Rs. 9. Postage: As. 8. Re 1-1-0 and Rs. 2-13-0 respectively: a 
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INDIAN MEDICINAL BLANTSS 


By MAJOR B, D. BASU, M.R.C.S. (Lond.), LM.S. ; Lt. -Col. K. R. KIRTIKAR, FLS, U 
Revised, Enlarged and Greatly Re-wriften 
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Vol. 1 


Early life & training under Sree Sree 
Bijoy Krishna Goswami Probhu. 


Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor, 
Benares University. 


This volume presents slong — i 
the eventful life of Sree Sree Bijoy Krishna, the only 
representative saint of Modern thought and culture 


jective and ultimately realised truth so long undis- 
covered, a vivid account of the early gropings of 
Kulnda Kanta (afterwards called Brahmachari Kulada- 
nanda) in the dark for truth, his coming in contact 
with Bijoy Krisbna, initiations penances and wander- 
ings unveiling gridual process of his inner transform- 
ations and religious experiences. It is the history of 
the training of the only’ Brabmachari who struggled 
hard under the direct sup-rvis‘on of the Saint himself 
atid so it contains an analytical exposition of the 
réligio-philosopy of Bijoy Krishna bringing out its 
true sipnificance. 

Tt is beautifully printed & nicely bound. Price 
Rs. 5 only. Price reduced to Rs. 4 on account of 
Sree Sree Bijoy Krishna Centenary upto August 1941. 
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^RAJMOHAN' SAFE - 
By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE . 


aiden Novel by the greatest Novelist of the 19th century w 
Beale fa Wis Pitndian Field" in 1864 in English. Then it disappeared fron p 
eye. It has at last been rediscovered and is ready ‘for the admirers of Bankim M \ 
readers of fiction. It will show how great was the master in his oraft even ina 


language. 
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“bi already living entities and | all faithfully portrayed in a story tha; d 
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(The Amrita Bazar Patrika 16 Dec., 1935). (29. 12. 85) ‘ 
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MUSSOLINI AND THE CULT OF ITALIAN YOUTH 


An exposition based on the speeches of Benito Mussolini 
By P. N. ROY, M.A., Leeturer in Italéen-at the University of Calcutta 


:. Prof, Roy is a fine scholar and has interpreted the Italian Dictator from a study of orgu 
material, The Mysore Economic Journal BAYS : : s 


the sabre-rattling exponent of Fagoi is attem 
basis of the dictators numerous “speeches. Whatever Mussolini's fail : 
which was crumbling to Ties after the agony of a prolonged war, His new cult infused 

e f Italis een on saving the glory of Ialia from the dus 
imminent and destructive civil warfare, Thig book. gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of dee 
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Ingress Resolves To Go lts Own Way 
.M Bombay on the 16th September last 
Je two days’ debate the All-India Congress 
| pamittee accepted by a very large majority the 
hy tesolution of the Congress Working 
E the political situation in India, 
| a i andit Jawaharlal Nehru, only seven 
3 ne house of over two hundred voting 


Bis, it 
[The All-India C 
Fl attention jd Opere Committee has given iis 
[Eris ne o he. events that have taken’ place 
Too the resolutio held in Poona on July 27, 1940 
LES Wardha tà s passed by the Working Commit- 
8 endorses thoes last. "The Committee approves 
| De Nese resolutions, A à 
da ELH [- > i 
li order eee Orrer WITHDRAWN 
t ihe Qi nd the deadlock in India and to 
e Y EI m co-operation with the 
Mahatma Gani Committee, even at the 
onc ns co-operation, made a 
ices an their Delhi reso- 
subse tly roy= 
Vd Cs Qa quently approy 
ate British Gore com This proposal was 
they had ment in a manner which 
„and moles intention to recognise 
“indefinitely if they could, continue 


2 fin i 
IS decision Saas bondage for British 


free cs sl 

ce expression of owe that they will not 

tage itt India eee Aa 
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, P dg Cons, Smua 
: thi is 

NS denis] Gemmitteo cannot submit 
CC-0. In 
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NOTES 


MI o 
for this patting h € vast body of the people 
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as 3 n I z ! ; 
paura) right. £o chi mp: y be possible. of . 
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ireedom, which suppresses the free expression of public 
opinion, and which would lead to the degradation of her 
people and their continued enslavement. By following 
this’ policy, the British Government have created an 
intolerable situation and are imposing upon the Con- 
gress a struggle for the preservation of the honour and 
the elementary rights of the people. 

“The Congress is pledged under Gandhiji's leadership 
to non-violence for the vindication of India's freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national free- 
dom the All-India Congress Committee, therefore, 
requests him to guide the Congress in the action that 
should be taken, The Delhi resolution, confirmed by 
the A-I. C. C. at Poona, which prevented him from so 
doing, no longer applies. It has lapsed, 

SympatHy WITH British PEOPLE 

“The A-I. C. C. sympathise with the British people 
as well as the peoples of all other countries involved in 
the War. Congressmen cannot withhold their admira- 
tion for the bravery and endurance, shown by the 
British nation in the face of danger and peril. They eun 
have no ill-will against them, and the spirit of Satya- 
graha forbids the Congress from doing anything with a 
view to embarrass them. But this self-imposed. restraint 
cannot be taken to the extent of self-extinction. 'The 
Congress must insisb on the fullest freedom to pursue 
its policy based on non-violence. ‘The Congress has. $i 
however, no desire at the present moment to extend 4 
non-violent resistance should this become necessary, —— 
beyond what is required for the preservation of the 
liberties of the people. ‘ : deco: 

Far IN NON-VIOLENCE, 7- 
“In view of certain misapprehensions 


believes in. Em pou ane d can 
i dor CELA DA ou, i 
oniy in t Eo application, in free India. 
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DISARMAMENT 
“The Committee is convinced, À 
evenis have demonstrated, that complete world disarma- 
ment is necessary, and the establishment of a new 
and juster political and economic order, if ihe world 
js not to destroy itself and revert to barbarism. A free 
India will, therefore, throw all her weight in favour oi 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to 
give a lead in this to the world. Such lead will inevit- 
ably depend on external factors and internal conditions, 
but the State would do its utmost to give eflect to this 
policy of disarmament. Effective disarmament. and 
the ‘establishment of world peace by ihe ending of 
national wars, depend ultimately on the removal of the 
causes of wars and national conflicts. These causes must 
be rooted out by the ending of the domination of one 
country over another and the exploitation of one people 
or group by another. 
Way IxpijA Wants FREEDOM ; 
«To ihat end India will peacefully labour, and it is 
with this objective in view that the people of India 
desire to attain the status of a free and independent 
nation. i 


and recent, world 


Such freedom will be the prelude to the close 
association with other countries within a comily of free 
nations for the peace and progress of the world.”—A, P. 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
what is stated in the resolution. But what is 
not stated is what the Congress is actually going 
to do “to attain the status of a free and inde- 
pendent nation.” That is perhaps the reason 
why one member, Mr. Ghulam Mohamed Jan of 


the N.-W. Frontier Province, opposed. the 
resolution, 
as he thought that it was another attempt like 


Ramgarb to evade issue. At Ramgarh the Working 
Committee promised a struggle but later ai Wardha 
this policy was abandoned and at Poona the Rumgarh 
policy was actually torpedoed and revised. 


But Mr. Yusuf Meherally supported it, 
as he found in it the prospect of l: ing 
struggle. He said the Soealice had: aR 
Gandhian policy on many occasions, but now as 
Mahatma Gandhi was for the struggle they supported 
him. They were convinced that unless they had 
Mahatma Gandhi as their leader, no struggle would be 
successiul at this critical juncture, eS 

- The reason why no definite course of action 
has been suggested or laid down in the resolution 
appears to be that Mahatma Gandhi, who has 
resumed the leadership of ‘the Congress has not 
yet gees what he will do. o UD 

ere is no tall ; i 
resolution. That is E de Hen 
i an indication of the calm 

confidence which the Congress has in its 
strength and in the justice of its cause. _ ae 


the 
the 


Gandhiji's Speeches During C. W.C. 
& A.J. C. C. Meetings at Bombay 
Mahatma Gandhi delivered some important 


speeches in Hind} and English at Bomb re` 
the Congress Working Committee eee 
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that there is no space eve 
and comment on them here 
will have to be noticed. 


Gandhi said: ~ 
“J cannot tell you what zi 
you "n ou have not to ps Theis But] 
mass Civil Disobedience. There m; DO | 
individual Civil Disobedience” a pr 

“I am still searching for someth} pe H 
have not been able to find out anything Tha 
come to a decision on this, I shall let E MI 
Meanwhile, I ask you to pray to God et yag ^ 
necessary strength and courage to bear th i 
ihe heavy responsibility of leading and e li 
gress. If I am not able to find out a y EUER 
Congress, then I shall come before you Aud 
failure and ask you to take back ihe leader: y 


Gandhiji added : 


bui T lr 


I am noti afraid of going to the Vi 
the preseni situation does not place the Congal 
danger of extinction.” ` 1 
— — In his English speech Mahatma Gandi 
that sey ; ATA 
he proposed to go to the Viceroy with th 
resolution and ask him that if the situation, s 
was allowed to continue, would it not amount io 
tion of the Congress. It may be that the Yi 
say to him. (Gandhi) that he (Viceroy) Y 
and he may have to,comeé. back empty hand 
would also request the Viceroy to give e 
latitude to bring moral pressure ihroügh 20! 
means against India’s participation Jn the war 

Mahatmaji spoke for 60 minutes Yn 
stani, alter which he addressed the Comm 
English. ; 

On ihe 16th September, us ave 
were taken on the resolution move : 
Nehru, Gandhiji said, addressing 1 
Congress Committee : 

Today by passing this resolution } 
an army—an army of action. Every 
follow the orders of his genera; 7.5 
fight on non-violence. We are EO. 
which believes in violence. If EE : 
and resort to violence we will pensi- í 

ee : Uh 

Referring to the demand Da 3 
obedience’ and no-tax Campas 
Gandhi said : à l 

All these years I have been E 
for that. But you are not rea ni 
T can only fight with material at 
io mass civil disobedience ini obedi 
know when to start: mass GV ! my ham : 
ask you to leave the matter 1D ~~ 

Continuing, he observed : 

~ £p am not yet your capt 


n 


4 * YOu x 
jon you vil aR We 


should 


zi 
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7 convey to you A PEDE So 
| told you all Lene e toyo By “a division of their motherland” he 
i veh he Bee tee I must therefore evidently referred to the Pakistan proposal. 
aL e appoint P dU well whom I am going From : the trend of this speech which 
" ; opportunity oi opinions of my mp. Al- Gandhiji delivered before votes were taken on 
| ij and (o ay of silence I wanted to come the A.-T. C. C. resolution it seems probable that 


; my day : 
~ proceedings SO 


nderstand y 
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eli rhe present reso 
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> AS y n give you such £ ; : 
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aa bus A 
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E r must voc = 
Tet is the root of Swaraj 
Yo must there 


‘For the present we have to 

a Yon must’ ponder over 

y to ack pee resolution. You must have 

he Congs [2 tt to say. No one caw thri 
In 


ttave the right (o. propagate 


ation, 


y) was Bf rendent, Inc 


"n independence is at stake. Our demand From ‘the practical statesman’s point 
view the earlier resolution was right in stating 
that “in the present circumstances ’’ the princi- 
ple of-non-violence could not be extended to free 
o do it for somethine India’s internal. and external national defence. 

~ That resolution was passed “even at the sacri- . 
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cv | hes TH d not disob 


dhe get Your hangs ^ 
i tled with um 


that I may have suffi- 


lhi proceeding said that 


lution. was a great step towards 
4I cannot give you definition of 


o right of free speech and civil liberty 
Es srarsj is wellnigh impossible... If we are able to 

n that right of free speech either by compromise or 
ewhich by fight it. will be good. 


speech. Personal liberty, religious liberty, every- 
s included in our concepiion of Swaraj. One defence.” - 
We commented on the Wardha statement. 
What is our present demand? This is not the and on this resolution in our last July and 
zwak for our independence. It is beyond the August numbers. We will not repeat our com- 
ments. In the latest A.-I. C. C. resolution passed 


.he does not preach violence. 


mount ioe E usn Government io confer it on us. 
he Vicero. e 2nüsh Government merely saying that India EG 1 

! lia cannot become independent. India 2" Bombay it is stated : 
handed. b adependen only if she can hold her own when 


their very existence they 
expression. 


p quer, bus pA the beginning T thought it was 


9ne by your free will. It is 


n 


ou.” satyagraha will be started if the Viceroy does not 


to it your desires will 4 7 c C Resolution 


i "That is. right of free speech and civil 
t be available to everyone. 


and the foundation 


fore hold fast to this Stated: 


agree to the public being allowed freedom of 
poc UT to the war.to begin with. 

e shall have somethi i say 
f Gandhiji's speeches in d ne iar ee 
define Swaraj.. "Though Ws s another note. 
‘a defintion I will just tell you x f 
in this resolution the Some Obvious Comments on the Latest 


; At its Poona Session the All-India Congress 
Committee passed a resolution: wherein it was 


. “The A.I C. C. has considered the SivienienE 
issued by. the Working Committee from Wardha on 
June 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A-I. C. C. is of the 


say something about opinion that, as explained therein, while the Congress 


the full implications 


must continue to adhere: strictly to the principle of 


the right to say what non-violence: in. the struggle for independence, it is 
ve if there is no free- unable, in the present circumstances. to declare that the 


what he-thinks right. 


ence. application, in a free India.” 


concrete proposition. 


principle -should -be extended to free India’s national 


“This Committee firmly believes in the policy and 
practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 


aggressor. We must have the. Swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be possible of 


of 


- If you merely say Jee of” the “ co-operation " of Mahatma Gandhi, 


nce there is no mean- who is à thorough-going ahimsaist. Now, finding 


ssue. namely, that we 


to say w X. that most probably, if not certainly, satyagraha 
hotshot sme will be necessary and no satyagraha campaign 
(d red over it and have can be effectively carried on without Gandhiji's 
now Ett this dias ther US co-operation, the Committee has shifted s 
you to pass this resolution DOSition, stating that it firmly believes in the 
policy and practice of non e 
sanction behind me.” jn the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so 7 
ls were uttered by him this may be possible of application, in-& free 
and perhaps they India.” The words we have printed in italies 
j ` are perhaps meant to prevent a 
edience, no-tax campaign. vaeillation or inconsistency, being bro 
You should not break the Committee. But in spite of those 


iceroy.’ oa in the Committee’s position in relation 

ew : change in the Commit uon ir 

sy amothertand 2 t ae have 16 A olee is evident. Nothing has happen- 
Od ot eo = e wished Congress- ‘ ; NOU RE 

NE hs oon letely to non-violence, and ed in the course of the last 
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ughtagaimst — | 
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-violence not only . 
4n so far d$ - 


two or three months 
-violence) applicable. 


NESS 


io free India which was not applicable to it be- 
fore. Therefore, the change can be explained 
only by expediency and opportunism, which can- 
not, of course, be said to be wrong irrespective 
of circumstances. oe ei : 

We think non-violence is a high ideal, but 
we also hold that the use of force 1s necessary, 
justifiable and commendable when it 15 non- 
aggressive, free from hatred and malice and 
really meant for defensive purposes and for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

We will conclude with another obvious 
comment on the A.-I. C. C. resolution. Gandhi- 
ji has laid stress in his speech in relation to it 
on securing the right of free speech, parti- 
cularly with reference io wars in general and 
to India’s being dragged into the present war 
without being consulted. That India ought to 
have been consulted, may be repeated any 
number of times without breaking any law. 
But anti-war propaganda, with reference to 
wars in general or this war in particular, may 
affect recruitment. Thoroughgoing ah‘msaists 
may consider such a result. desirable, but others 
will not. 


Gandhiji on Students’ Participation 
In Satyagraha Campaign 
Bompay, SEPT. 15. 
“If I were in charge of Saiyagraha campai 
should neither invite nor encourage Eras to ae 
their schools and colleges,” writes Mahatma Gandhi 
replying to a question regarding the participation of 
students In a satyagraha campaign if it is launched. 

1 To withdraw students from schools and colleges," 
Gandhiji adds, “is to encourage them in ihe programme 
of non-co-operaion. It is not on our programme today 
We have found by experience that students have not 
yet got over their passion for Government Schools and 
colleges. That these institutions have lost their glamour 
is a gain, but I do not set much store by it, and if in- 
stitutions are to continue, withdrawal of students for 
apah will do them no good and will be of little 

elp to the cause. Such withdrawals will not be non- 
violent. There is no comparison between students here 
and ‘those in England, There the whole nation isse 
volved in the war. Institutions have been closed down 
by managers. Here on the contrary students leavin 
their schools and colleges would do so i ite 
of the heads of those institutions.” ips PAS 


Mr. Savarkar on Muslim League 
Resolutions And Hindu 
Mahasabha’s Principles 


In the course of a statement ress 
Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President dH LE 
Mahasabha, refers to the Provincial Hindu 
Sabhas in Madras, Panjab, Bengal Bombay 
and Sind publicly condemning the Moslem 
. League resolutions and 
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de a th Sub paged iof Mca kan eohbeidonglusion. of the m 


Amery was mainly responsible m 
minority advancing such injpossib] 
Mr. Savarkar severely criticises 
particularly Mr. Rajagopalachari's « sor 
the Moslem League regarding Premi ng o 
National Government and his “ tacit ership 
Pakistan scheme.” 


1 e 
€ elaj after 


Proceeding Mr. Savarkar says, 

“But whatever be the anti-Hindy 
Moslems or the policy of the British st 
ing them on, the suicidal ‘blank cheques’ anit 
ing offers’ are tragedies of the Ad 
nationalism. i 

“The Hindu Mahasabha at any p ' 
never accept any other principle a des and gp H5 
presentation of the Moslem minority other t He unl, ¥ 
population ratio. : p 

“ And if but all Hindus who Still liy 
have their being as Hindus whether the eats liim. co 
in the Congress or otherwise unite themselves ul i 
demanding and defending that the Hindu majori n 
must have its legitimate rights as zealously mulli Juna 
and secured as the rights of anyone else, no ome E. 
deprive the Hindus of their representation in poi]. Clive. 
to their population simply because they happen olf ol 
in majority or favour the Moslems as if they mmo make h 
set of suffering saints simply because they happeatHam, Bu 
a minority. Let all Hindus once for all declare thi. ent be 
Moslems have not obliged the Hindus by bewi , ^ 
minority and the Hindus are in majority becaus Ù parlor, 
proved themselves fit to survive and outnum The C 
anyone of those with whom they had to fight mipi -oper 
continued struggle for national existence. In faot aitona res 
ecracy itself ought to assure the Hindus as the? 
whelming majority in Hindustan of rule unc ^ 
But even the spirit of compromise can never £o 
than the principle of representation in legista @ 
in proportion to population. à n 

“Let the Hindus know it for certain that 
Hindus along with the Hindu states organite 
Hindu Front pledged to defend Hindu rights a 
out let or hindrance, the Hindus will vin 
found far more powerful a factor im M n 
life than Mr, Amery fancies today: the Mosin ini 
to be and the Britishers will be compe ea Ord 
the Hindus more desperately than they ? £ 
the Moslem minority. T js, FERA pros 

“The indivisibility and independence asis and | X 
sentation in proportion of population "y | 
RT Ee ki „ these are the 
services to go by merit alone, these hasabh 
principles on which the Hindu Mahasati 
its stand ever since its formation an 
an inch in future from it even if the WO 


worst."—A, p. à di je M 
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TE. i, Jimalrs Moderation 

Du Clive made himself immensely rich at the 
happen ifue of Bengal. He had ample opportunities 
“they nafymake himself far more wealthy than he be- 
happea tiene, But he did not seize them to become 
jue a beyond the dreams of avarice. He was, 
beeu Wfetfore, amazed at his own moderation. 

outaumy The Government having rejected the ofter 
i af operation made by the Congress by its 
as heo A olution and the Secretary of State 
unchali ng declared that the Government would 
ver go Wifi go in for further parleys with the Congress 
ists p.n an end to the deadlock, Mr. Jinnah, 


hat if bit aes in the papers, has come. to the 
anit ei n that the British Government in its 
ts alone” 


Sess cannot, but, de ti 
o ie ) pend entirely on the 
PX po s e the Muslim League in onder to be 
v IN iras the crisis. So it is reported 
ai Al member ce for 50 per cent. of the addi- 
[euie to D$ in the Viceroy’s proposed 


Ye Council. ¢ 
at el yv rua 1 
j Devious I, the key positions ” therein, 


wi intimati a 
= ton-Muha ation to him of the names of 
f , Mmmadan me i 
Mw therein, « members intended to be 
nial may eitha, 59 that, we presume, Mr. 
comes E hen Th view approve of their inclusion or 
J, Britis of the u 


tter helplessness of 


nd the immeasurable strength 
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can pul have i s Very modest idee Rr 
id. E là T es aved himself the trouble of lay- 
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members of the Muslim League profess to be 
dissatisfied with his leadership. 


Immediate Recognition of India 
As a Dominion 


The New Statesman and Nation writes : 


“Parliament should by resolution straightway re- 
cognise India as a Dominion, and accord to some body 
of India’s elected representatives, however they may be 
chosen, the right to determine its future Constitution, 
subject to ratification at Westminster within a year of 
the end of the war. That formula would allow us to- 
negotiate over the necessary transitional arrangements. 
If we made this firm declaration now, Indians could be 
called to the Viceroy’s Council and Self-Government. 
might be resumed in the Congress provinces.” 


We quote this passage from a British paper, 
not because we have any expectation that the 
British Cabinet or Parliament will act up to its 
suggestion, but only to show that at least am 
immediate promise of Dominion status, by 
Parliamentary statute or resolution, if not the 
immediate grant of that status itself, is not 
impracticable. 


Two Hundred Per Cent. Increase of 
India’s Naval Personnel ! 


India has a vulnerable coast-line of more 
than 4000 miles. It has been recognized by 2 
responsible officer of what has been pompously 
named the Royal Indian Navy that India’s navy 
should be considerably strengthened in order to 
guard against eventualities. “ Considerably ” 
is not the right word to use. Words hike 
* vastly " would be better. 

However, in order perhaps to re-assure the 
possibly nervous Indian population living near 
the sea; the officer in question, has said in a broad- 
cast talk from Bombay that already in the early: 
months of the war the Royal Indian Navy hes 
by intensive efforts increased its active personnel 
by over two hundred per cent. But what was 
the previous numerical strength of the personnel. 
and what is the strength now after increase X 


If formerly there were, say, 20 men and if there - 


are now 80, that would be a very imposing m- 
crease in percentage. But. M. those actual 
numbers were mentioned, the ridiculously inade— 
quate provision for defending a eoüst-im 
over 4,000 miles would at once become evident. 
Therefore, the actual former and present numbers 
should be mentioned. m : 
And Indians will also require to know how 
many of their countrymen have been and wil? 
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Bengal Finance Minister's Plea For Just 
Share of Central Revenues 

A resolution urging the modification oi the 
“Government of India Order, 1936, ensuring allo- 
cation to Bengal of her due share of Central 
revenues accruing from any tax on income other 
‘than the agricultural income was unanimously 
adopted by the Bengal Legislative Council on 
ihe 13th September last. x 

Speaking on the resolution, the Finance 
Minister drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
position of the province and remarked that 
there was very little doubt of their facing cons*- 
derable deficits in the coming year. If the barest 
justice had to be accorded to Bengal, he added, 
vearliest steps should be taken to reverse the 
present arrangement, the Government of India 

(Distribution of Revenues) Order, 1936. 

— A deficit of one crore is anticipated next 
year, - 
H Deficit or no deficit, Bengal is justly entitled 
io keep for her own use a far larger share of ihe 
revenues raised in the province than she is 
allowed to. But it is also incumbent on the 
Finance Minister to show that all possible efforts 
have been made to prevent waste and effect 
economies by retrenchment. Can he do so? 
We are afraid he cannot: 


Condition of Indians in South Africa 
- Sir Maharaj Singh, former Agent-General 
for India in South Africa, has issued the follow- 


ing statement through the Associated Press of 
Tndia : 


.. "General Smuts’s recent statement that Indians in 
South Africa are In many respects far happier there than 
they would be in India needs qualifications, While I 
gladly admit that many Indians are from a material 
point of view better off in South Africa than they would 
have been had they remained in their motherland, there 
are a we same (ime large numbers of Indians especially 
ape ata es are living in conditions bordering on 
“For their condition the South African Government 

"are largely responsible through their failure. to provide 
the same facilities for employment for Indians as for 
Europeans. Moreover, it is absurd to speak of Indians 
as living in happy conditions in South Africa seeing 
that they are deprived throughout the greater part of 
that country of municipal and political franchise though 
subject to the same taxation as Europeans, and suffer 
from several social disabilities to a far greater extent 
than in any other part of the world, and as Sir Raza 
Ali has rightly pointed out, there has been for several 
years past increasing anti-Indian legislation, * : 
.. “Lastly, if many Indians have improved their mate- 
rial prospects by going to South Africa a much larger 
‘number of Europeans, both British and Boers, have 
bettered themselves. After all most people emigrate 
to distant countries to earn more money. I gladly state 
that when I was Agent-General in South Africa, General 


Smuts, next to Mr. J. Hofmexro weeuthe maesinhelntüui KBengalectBeceadasy 
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Minister in regard to matters affecting 
would sooner have him as Prime Ministe aM 
juncture than any other South African a at the 
can only hope against hope’ that a ids 
wide reputation will not confine the s T his 
in his speeches. to Europeans in South Ae hana 
include within their scope the Indians and s iU 

A. P. ihe AP jh jon 


This fae oe and impartial 
ment ought to receive the serious ai |. n. 
both British and South Aírican sin in peer 

British statesmen claim that the na „Bengi i 
nation has been fighting for democratie my The ! 
tions for all mankind. This claim cany Bo 
admitted.so long as within the British po fe mone 
itself. there are people who are treated as ial 

pd 
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Since the Civil Aviation Directorate invited g}ynd shi 
cations, on August 31, from candidates wishing ioi sibili 
as pilots under the Government of India schem I jl 
form a reserve for the air forces, 3,500 applications ls respons) 
been reecived by the Civil Aviation Directorate al} The fe 
further seven thousand have been handed over by if’ report 
Royal Air Force. Biever 

With another twelve days left: before the re zs ar 
for the receipt of applications it is expected thai miii or qm 
more candidates wil] apply. In view of the consid so (c 
time which will be occupied in interviewing #0 Elis gnd 
candidates, from whom only three hundred can beste On o 
ed in the first instance, ii has been decided tater ns 
applications received after Soptember 26 will be 7 F 
tained, m sid ee? sheet 
A selection board to interview candidates i let casos, 
centres has been set up and will commence Pipi IBS were 
about the middle of October and the first Usus] of 
hundred who are to be trained under this se : 
allotted for training to the various fh hg, 
diately after selection—A. P. : 


The age we live in is the aeroplane a 
all the rage is for breaking speed recor si 
in India air pilots are being recruited evil |. Tke i 
in as leisurely a fashion as if we xe Ad e 
the bullockeart age. And the numbers t 
and trained would lead one to supp 
India’s near and distant neighbow® ^. 


Air Pilots’ Recruitment and Training 


1 -— 
That already more than. 0,000 n d 
Jots £ " 
there are plenty of them who haya D. 
go in for a life of adventure 10 "^ 
to live dangerously. = y 
And may we inquire Woe i 
-these thousands of applican de 
classes labelled ‘ martial y: 
Government in pursuance 0i ~~ 
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Great 


In Crimes Against W omen 


» ort of the Inspector-General of 
| The al on the police administration of 
Dad E "excluding Calcutta and its suburbs, 
ee 1939, does not show any decrease 
vimes against Women. For this very shame- 
cate of things, the Government of Bengal 
ai ihe Mussalman inhabitants of 
i, province are responsible: No party con- 
alva should try to or can minimise 3s 
lwonsibility by saying that some other party 
ponsible, or more to blame than itself. 
The facts have been thus summarized from 
rifereport in an official Press Note : 
| Blven hundred and forty-one cases of offences 
imi women were reported io the police during the 
A these 148 were reported as cases of kidnapp- 
um PIS ot abduction, 485 of outraging modesty, 249 
can bestl. Eu 9 of buying and selling minors for prostitu- 
pel the total of 1,141 cases, 188 were finally 
as Du 321 as non-cognizable, mistake of law. 
b ecd were pending investigation and 
^ cases, 286 dea, eden 598 cases. Of the charge 
BS were under tri ta x 217 ju Reque 
at police iet Arie dor of the year. The 
eva good. gation into true cases of this 
Ji cts 
in $a m 
is, DJi both dn 
Alii v, om 
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ihe victims were Muslims and in 511 
a Wao the culprits were Muslims 
b A us.. In 4 cases the culprits were 
0 Christian aaa in 2 cases Anglo-Indian and 
$ t majority of mag culprits were unknown. In 
tlie same Gunes victims and assailants 

€ actual v 
liat are Pen of.cases is much larger 
ed io or recorded by the 
dij, Proved Da orien or recorded cases 

Y 0 ; peta 
A lemon’ victims os = the Bo veny ol the 
sgp zed by hen ecause the witnesses 
| s Culprits and their gang. 
Wy tate, all placed weed to the police are 
aken up for i .9n record or are not 
nvestigation. 
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Natarajan, who has been its joint editor with 
him for several years. By editing the Indian 
Soa.al Reformer with great ability and with. 
wholehearted devotion to the cause of reform,- 
Mr. K. Natarajan has greatly advanced the cause 
of all-sided progress in India.: He has never 
understood social reform in any narrow sense.. 
He has dealt with religious, ethical, political, 
economie and educational topics: and problems 
also as having a hearing on social reform. His- 
writings have been remarkable for independence 
of judgment, wide range of information and: 
penetrating insight into the eore of many a sub- 
ject dealt with by him. E 

He is fortunate in having a son whom he 
could train.in his own particular line of work 
and who has already. given ample proof of 
ability to maintain the traditions of the paper 
whose editorship has devolved on him. By his 
extensive travels and his study of all those kinds: 
of subjects which journalists require to know 
he has fitted himself for the duties: of his respon- 
sible office. We wish him all success, which will 


Mr. K. Natarajan’ rest has been well’ 
earned. We wish him a long life of quiet con- 
iemplation and study. We are sure that, though 
he has taken leave of the routine work of an 
editor, he will continue to respond to all public. 
calls upon his mature judgment, his wisdom and 
his scholarship. 


U. S. A. Will Not Fight 
President Roosevelt has declared that he 
hates war more than ever and is supremely 
determined to do all he canto keep war away 
irom the shores of America for all time. Quot- 
ing from the Democratic Partys Chicago 
programme he said : = 
“We will not participate in foreign wars and will 
not send the army, navy and air force to fight abroad 
except in the case of attack. American people know 
that against the raging Torces let loose in the world the- 
best defence is the strongest preparedness.” sac 


Hence conscription has been introduced in 


America, fabulous sums are being spent for 
bringing into existence the most powerful navy 


in the world and air squadrons second to none: 


possessed by any other country: 
America - continues 


war materials in unstinted measure, — 
Britain's Glorious Fight For . 
Her Freedom eto APES 


The courage, steadiness, composure . and 
skill with which. the British people are fighting 
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hour after hour, in defence o! 
hearths and homes can- 
not but be admired and respected. Though 
Britain’s dealings with our country have been 
meither just nor sympathetic, we wholehearted- 
ly wish her complete success M her glorious 
efforts to keep all foreign conquerors from her 
shores. We feel deeply for the sorely troubled 
‘and afflicted people of the towns and villages ot 
Britain, ruthlessly and indiscriminately bombed 
by German raiders. 


Britain Has Taken The Offensive Too 

In warfare to take the offensive is often the 
best means of defence, and generally it must be 
an effective part of successful defence strategy. 
So it was only to be expected that Britain would 
take the offensive against Germany and Italy 
and carry the war into those enemy nations’ 
camps wherever possible, in Europe and Africa. 

But the sufferings of people, whether 
Britishers or their enemies, give us no pleasure. 
"We feel miserable that human civilization is still 
at the stage when mutual sanguinary retaliation 
seems quite natural and usual. 


day after day, | 
their freedom and their 


Anniversary of the Indo-Polish 
"Association 


The Indo-Polish Association celebrated its 
anniversary in Calcutta on the 17th September 
last under the presidentship of Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan. He read out at the meeting 
the following message of Rabindranath Tagore : 


A year has passed since Europe was plunged into 
long-threatened war by German d ases of ROT. 
There is hardly a country that has not suffered, and 
‘the smallest, most helpless and most innocent have 
suffered most severely. As the struggle intensifies, leav- 
ing behind it in human society its hideous trial of 
disfigurement and death, my mind turns continually 
to the men and women of those suffering peoples for 
"whom the after-math of war may be more bitter than 
the fight itself. May they have the poor comfort of 
knowing that they are not entirely forgotten. 


Sir Sarvapalli said in th 8 [ his 
presidential address :— eee ne 


“It is a tragedy that in this critical situati i 
most critical hour, Great Britain See oe 
to declare openly and in unequivocal ternis iP She is 
-pledged to setting up a free self-governing India th t 
she is pledged to leave it to the representatives ay the 
Indian people elected on widest franchise to draw the ir 
constitution. It will not hurt the interests of G Sit 
Britain; it will on the other hand capture the ima E 
tion of the people of this country and the issue en 
will not be an academic issue but a live and conei 
“issue for the people who will be generous and sym ihe: 
‘tic towards Britain."* cee 


- Referring to the A.-I. C. C. ‘décision Sir 
*Sarvapalli said, gic Be 
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deplore that the course of events have | d 
<= ded t] 


Great Britain in this struggle. uch will pa 
man to put Great Britain in any 
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only they are able to rise to the greatness gala m 
eel hilly 28 
diely 


Dr. Kalidas Nag spoke on the achieven felie] U 
of Poland in the domain Ho 
humanity. of cult , P 

Dr. Maryla Falk, a Polish lady ww]. 
teacher in the Post-grádusie depen NR i 
Calcutta University and is one of the Seer B. $ 
of the Association, in an illuminating adil. 
referred to the history of Poland and coni j ar 
by saying that both Poland and India jet of Ju 
Kaliyuga and both were.looking forward igi} wes i 
dawning of Sa/yayuga. She said both Indas" © 


Poland would unite their. efforts to res NO 
? 


humanity. [rali have 
Dr. Hiranmoy Ghoshal, Professor of Buy Eun 
^ pave reacne 


in the University of Warsaw, an éye-Witnesife. i th 
Poland's recent indescribable sufferings, Mita abm 
attended the meeting with Mrs. Ghoshil fi for o 
Polish lady, referred to the formation oo 


similar Indo-Polish Association in Poland JS 
Warsaw. He appealed to all Indians to Wt Marg, 
their efforts in the defeat of the forces of fiih lus 
truction. linus 
3 li M 
Sir J. J. Thomson T | 
Loxrox, Aue 3 de e 
The death is announced of the physicist, p ren ul 
Thomson. Mand ke 
Sir Joseph John Thomson. born near in 
on the 18th December, 1856, had his education T 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge: 
Second Wrangler and Second Smith's Fu xi 
After obtaining the O.M. and Dc: (Ost 
an eventful career, as a Professor 10 
Victoria, Columbia (N. Y.) Cambridge, He w 
Sorbonne and Edinburgh Universities: A 
ary FRSE., LL.D. (Princeton, w^ jege. Ca 
1884, and was Master of Trinity COUTE 
since 1918, where he had all through 2 os 
Besides copious recognitions for 9.5 of t 
achievements, including the Presidents p d 
Society, Sir Joseph Thomson was e RU publi 
Prize for Physics. Among his DU on UP ie 
some important ones include < of Dee 
of Vortex Rings’ in 1884; ‘ Ap 
Physics and Chemistry. He ect E. 
electricity and magnetism an IE Wi 
thesis au Rays of] Positive Electricity igi, 
for him the best recognition 1n his 


Londo 
__ The Press pay tributes. to the life 


j idge, who died yesterday, 
s Qr "recipient. of academic 
ia the world 15 universally recog- 
the electron. His work as Caven- 
2 rimental physics in which he suc- 
or h hed revolutionary influence on 
ae Jater became professor of physics 
y ity of Cambridge.—B. 0. W. ; 5 
ysicists are acquainted with his 
: detail, to laymen he is known 


in 
scoverer of electron. 


amatha Nath Banerjee, à resident of 
d a.member of the Central Contai 
Committee, has issued the following 


of Beng 
e- witness iin 


lation 0} 
Poland! 
TES n are staring at the face and 

ety is the only organisation, 
Vics o work in two out of the 20 
Pn da 8. Relief work has not yet 
Jd; Ma nas for want of funds. The 
lished 
. Aug. 9. N 
icist, BI 


the, relief headquarter 
à Tes for help. But many of them 
RR ut às no adequate help could be 
Meeting f, e local Congress workers 
on buy thei the rich people to meet the 
A collection is insignificant compared 
amine unless +; Contai is faced with 
ief orga ws timely help is rendered by the 
etnias country. Thousands 
sub-division rely entirely on. the 
general for saving their 
dens has also become intense 
e cattle nre dying for want 
: “Se-collapse are coming from 
Teport g ; 
kulpu, ows that the Kaliaghui river 
Many places” Contai-Midnapur road is 
r towers eshpur .thana flooded. 
‘ds Bhagwanpur, Egra and 
rt relief I3 3pprehended. Will not 
o deat Work even at this stage? 
b - 1 ES. B 
Dulation ME of the Midnapur 
lle me o the rs some nine lakhs 
n inundated €T Darts of Midnapur 
\ ated, Contai h 
Bec tha o8 urgently ee. nasa suffered 
i ta AL it is tho aty required. : There 


dr is 
Sp 
0) 
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Government to give the flood-stricken people 
adequate relief, but we the people must also do 
our duty. Even if the people of Contai had no 
claim to our gratitude, they would be entitled to 
our fraternal help as fellow-countrymen. - But 


, during the stirring times of the last great strug- 


gle for freedom they made great sacrifices and 
suffered most heroically. That is an additional 
reason why we should come to their rescue. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta a Central Contai Flood Relief Com- 
mittee has been formed with Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterjee as president, Kumar Devendra Lal 
Khan as treasurer, and Sjt. Amarendranath 
Chatterjee, M.L.A. (Central) as secretary. 

We earnestly appeal to all our readers to 
send their contributions quickly to the treasurer 
of the Committee, Kumar Devendra Lal Khan, 
3 Minto Park Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
There is no time to lose. Even a few pice will 
go FONDS a life for a day and perhaps to 
save it. 


Latin Address Read At Oxford 
Convocation in Santiniketan 


The Latin address read by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice Henderson at the special convocation of 
the Oxford University held in Santiniketan on 
the 7th August last for conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Letters honoris causa on Rabindranath: 
Tagore; was composed at Oxford by the. autho- 
rities of that university and sent out to India in 
a printed form, It was translated into English 
by Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court of India, and the translation was 
read by Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. Oxford’s 
appreciation of the Poet ss manifested in the 
Latin address, is quite noteworthy. 


Abdication of King Carol of Rumania 


On the 5th September last King Carol of 
Rumania abdicated in favour of his son, the 
Crown, Prince Michael. 

Rumania has had recently to part with much 
of her territory. King Michael will be king 
practically only in name, as the country will 
be ruled by a dictator. " bea eft 

The forced cession of Rumanian territory to 
Hungary seems to have been the cause of 
a “reign of terror" in the ceded territory. = 

Ls E BUDAPEST, Rs 16, 

; i-offieal statement accuses the Rumaman 
Se of UE reign of terror against the Hunga- 
rians living in the territory ceded to Hungary. 2 
^ The statement adds Rumanians were also proceed- 
ing against the 700,000 Hungarians still under Rumanian 
domination - and declares; = 1e 19 €y ; 
EAEri ieis, ountries - continues. — Reuter, 
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Japan's Territorial Gains 'in China 

We read in the News Release of the China 
Information Committee, dated July 29, 1940 : 

During the three years of war between July, 1937, 
and May 1940, Japan has penetrated 552 of China's 
1973 Asien (countries) and occupied 15 of China's 23 
municipalities, stated an official report of the Board of 
Military Operations. ; : 

The 552 penetrated hsien represent only 28 per cent 
of China’s total territory. Even in many so-called occu- 
pied Asien, the report said, Chinese district administra- 
tion carries on in the countryside, Japanese penetration 
is most extensive in Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, and 
Kiangsu. Only one hsien in Kwangsi Province is lost to 
the enemy and two in Hunan, Taking the fifteen war- 
affected provinces of Suiyuan, Chahar, Shantung, Hopei, 
Kiangsu, Shansi, Anhwei, Hupeh, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangtung, Honan, and Kwangsi into 
consideration, the Japanese have partly or fully occu- 
pied 552 out of a total of 1,186 Asien and 15 out of 16 
municipalities. i 

It has taken Japan three years’ ruthless 
warfare involving an expenditure of billions of 
yen and hundreds of thousands of casualties to 
occupy 28 per cent. of Chinese territory. If she 
wants to occupy the whole of China, assuming 
that to be practicable, it would take another 
nine years to do so. China has at present a 
better trained and a bigger army than when 
the war began, and the natural resources of the 
country are better developed than before. It 
is true, Japan has created great obstacles in the 
way of China's getting arms and ammunitions 
and war materials in general from abroad. But 
the difficulties have not yet proved insuperable. 

On the whole it seems China can hold out 
longer than Japan can fight. 


Personnel of the Oudh Chief Court 


One of the reasons why, according to tl 

"pt "^ ic 
British Government's spokesmen, it Sight to 
remain in (India as arbiter of her destinies, is 
that minority interests must be safeguarded and 
protected. The paragraph extracted below from 
The Leader. shows how that is done in the 
United Provinces, where the Muslims form 14 
per cent. of the population and the Hindus 84. 
Protection of minority rights evidently means in 
the British official lexicon the ignoring of the 
rights of the majority, if they have any. 

Why has Mr. Ghulam Husain Butt i 
to the bench of the Chief Court of ine eee 
ber next ? Now the constitution of the bench will be 
one Indian Christian, two British I.C.S. officers and two 
Muslims. It will be noted that there is not a single 
Hindu on the bench. If this is the British CR ET 
notion of communal fairness we wish them. joy of it 
Their anxiety to please the Mahomedans may be IM 
but it does not on that account make it commendable. 
—or wise, even from their point of view, as it is not 
calculated to draw the. Hindus nearer to the Govern- 


ment, What is the sense orcthe dogisoiemdleirfedmoks! Kangri SiileShortieidwas a leading S 
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of the Government's feeling against th 


thus expressed against the Hindu COT Congres ia 


Unity 4 b 
Sri Rajagopalachariar’s “ Sporti 
and Non-rejection of Pakistan 
Proposal 

Both the Viceroy and the Secretary 
having said that “important 
national life of India,” the Muslim Le 


ng Of 


BRU iy 
me . 4 Con scent] 
Sri Rajagopalachariar made a “ spori, SNe 
to Mr. Jinnah that if the Govemmor elt X 
to the establishment of a National Gore 5 ay 
the Prime Ministership might be offered i aol 
Mussalman who would have the right to all in 
his cabinet and that he (Rajaji) undegi| 8j: 
obtain the consent of the Congress to this n dung | 
posal. He did this to test the sincerity of | W). 
Government, saying in effect that if i 
League. would not obey the authority ¢ Soei-D 
the Congress, the Congress would ok 
the authority of the League. 
to a Muslim criticism 
offer” that it was a. dodge to make the Muli \”,, 
League give up its Pakistan proposal and acii rini — 
the Congress belief that Hindus and Muss 
and other Indians form one united Indian nts 
Rajaji said further that the acceptance of]. 
“sporting offer" would not stand in the wi] 
of the League going on with its efforts to di 
India into Hindusthan and Pakistan. , —. 
Sri Rajagopalachariar acted unwisely * 
making the offer that he did and he al 
embittered the minds of the Hindus bl 
what he did about the Pakistan propos ug 
led them to infer that he was not an out a “Ta 
opponent of the Pakistan proposal. ii 
Neither the British Government v 
Muslim League has taken any nO Ht 
“ sporting offer.” They may have oe P 
beneath notice. Sri Rajagopalachs ir. qq 
may not have learnt a lesson {ro an 
ment of his offer. - Tie 
After the insulting telegraphic 
Mr. Jinnah gave to Maulana 
Azad's confidential telegram Ka ut obt 
which Mr. Jinnah published witho tho 
the Maulana’s permission, it W idualy 
Congress and Congressmen indivi ™ 
have nothing to do with Mrs. 
anticipation has not proved core’ 
Surya Kumar Shome - 
Sj. Surya Kumar Shome, =; 
of Mymensingh died in Calcul? 
September last. . z 


ihe Non-co-operation 
suspending 8 lucrative 
whe instance of Deshabandhu Chitta- 
ue whom he was a close associate 
S, follower: In 1921, when the late 
hu and his immediate successor Sj. 
n were arrested, Sj. Shome was 
2 25 | Dictator ' of the Bengal Pro- 
is ess Committee. Sj. Shome was 
ad "| uncontested, to ihe Central Legislative 
taft and had been a member of the Con- 
INE offe'| cess Nationalist Party . His Une 
en PME ers and sincerity of purpose endeared him 
a min es and in the early days of the 


LOvermme| a all parti : 

tos E is movement he played an important 
t to dis | nri in the political life of Bengal. : 
derto | gj. Shome was also arrested and convicted 


o this yl during the Civil Disobedience movement in 
rity ot def 1931. 


e jone 
ip 1921, 


i 
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at i d : 

thority el ie-Danish. Trade Talks 

uld og Lonpon, Sept. 18. 

h refers} Trade talks between Denmark and Russia are short- 


kto begin. A Danish Trade Delegation is on its way 
io Moscow. 

A commercial mission has arrived’ in Rome from 
Tnlind —Reuter. 

_ As Denmark is at present practically a part 
t Greater Germany and Finland is within the 
phere of influence " of Soviet Russia, are these 
‘mercial talks and missions indirect methods 


0 bring about, rapproch ; i 
T ) ement between Russia 
itd the Axis Powers ? 


u sporty 
the Musis 
and ace 
d Musis 
lian natin 
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n the wi 
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lhlians in E £ypt 


EX E Cargo, Sept. 17. 
pee ique states that “ continuing their 
hin eipported hee belt in Egypt, two enemy 
j Ndi Barrani sepa x DAE forees in the rear occupied 
Ef foe rouzhoy, : i: 
Í i ime bombing ey ihe enemy sustained casualties 
Seon alate RN 
|. A sepina tonts i ih: 
d n a of bom E S idi nothing to report" . 
iator transport’ TAI S were made last night on 
ur Force oon concentrations east of Bugbug; 
: : MESE. Many direct hits were 
ERR umerous fires and- explosions. - 
S gamst Eritrea, there was success- 


ys 


s epy i 
pu 


f enemy 
2 oy ig tümed PR bombers approached Malta 
Our air 


w 
^ iy without dropping any bombs 


d. safely.—Reuler. 
Tray ATEGY Arms- d 
MAN. Abvance LAT Mu 
the Trane: IX eee 
| ONDO: 
A RUNS e pel ounta 2 advance pu ee 
A Smot mitted io a0 about 60 miles and that 
Solun, 2l, eis Rei is for the simple reason 
here + onl euter's military conrespon- 
Y a small harbour through 
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which supplies cannot be obtained even if the Italian 
Navy is able to ensure them. ; 

Sidi Barrani, now the advanced post of the enemy, 
was previously lightly held by British mechanised forces 
amounting to about one company. General Wavell 
never had any intention of resisting an Italian advance 
in that neighbourhood. The British policy was one of 
elastic defence and aimed at inducing the Italian army 
in Libya to put its head—like a tortoise—out of its shell 
—and then hit the head. 

Hitherto all reports confirm that the Italians have 
been given nothing to attack but the situation now 
becomes more active as from Sidi Barrani onwards, a 
metalled road will be available—Reuter. 


Manufacture of Some Chemical 


Products in India 
Srarra, SEPT. 18. 


. For the first time chloroform, calcium lactate and 
acid have been produced by Indian firms and samples 
have been received by the Medical Stores Department 
for tests. 

Samples of carbolie acid and cresylie acid, a disin- 
fectant, have been found satisfactory. The latter is re- 
quired to the manufacture of lysol. A sample of saponi- 
fied cresol made by this firm is being tested at the Cen- 
tral Research Institute, Kasauli. 

The choloroform has been produced by a Bengal 
firm and the sample is being tested for quality at the 
Biochemical Standardisation Laboratory, Calcutta, which 
is also testing a sample of calcium lactate. 

- Samples of anasthetic aethar prepared by a Bengal 
firm have been tested by the Medical Stores Depots 
and found satisfactory. This item has been in produc- 
tion for two years by the Department. 

An Indian firm is making five to ten tons of acetic f 
acid glacial per month and is able to increase it to 
30 tons a month without additional plant. It has raw 
materials sufficient for one year.—U. P. 


Muslim League’s Demands Condemned 
at Simla Public Meeting 

The Muslim League’s demands were strong- 
ly denounced at a public meeting of Hindus and . 
Sikhs with Raja Sir Daljit Singh in the chair 
held at Simla on the 17th September last. 

The meeting passed a resolution viewing ‘with deep 
misgiving the negotiations which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is carrying on behind closed doors with the 
Muslim League” and affirming “that if Mr. Jinnah's 
unreasonable demands are conceded, it would alienate 
the sympathies of other communities and classes and 
create serious difficulties in the way. of co-operation. 

The’ meeting also placed on record its defi- - 
nite opinion and firm determination | 3 
“that in order to maintain internal ‘order and | 
secure the safety of India from foreign aggression, iis 
imperative that India’s resources in men and material — 
should be mobilised without any further delay and its 
defence organised on a sound basis and on -date 
lines.” ; iur : 


Dr. Moonje, Sir Jogindar. “Singh, Sir 


Gokulchand Narrang, Sir Jailal, Mr. Shamdas 
P. Gidwani and Sardar Gangasingh spoke on the 


resolution. 
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Sir Jogindar Singh said: C 
1 re > he 
“H. E. the Viceroy must be aware that while | 
has been negotiating with the Congress and ne Meus 
League, who have been bargaining and hesita AS oe 
martial and other classes have been awe ota tas 
dangers and of their duty and giving their unst ted 
support in men and material.” He could not im T 
that the Viceroy would betray their faith by cone £ 
to Mr. Jinnah's demands. 


Dr. Moonje asserted that m 
'The result of accepting the Muslim Leagues de- 
mands would be to place Hindus under Muslim Gomar 
tion. Hindus, he declared, would never accept tha 
position. Hindus were the natural and rightful rea 
and Rulers of the Land; but by tradition, culture and 
civilisation they had never in the past committed and 
would never in the future commit aggression on pence- 
ful minorities. 
Raja Sir Daljit Singh said that 
He was one of those who had given the best years 
oi his life to the service of the King-Emperor. He 
could not help striking a note of warning against the 
idea of enthroning a single community in seats of 
authority. “This would mean,” he said, “ converting the 
majority into a minority. This would be against all 
sense of justice and would be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. Already people are apprehensive that their co- 
‘operation may only help in establishing Muslim domin- 
ance, As « loyal subject of His Imperial Majesty I feel 
it my duty to say without hesitation—reflect, before you 
take the final plunge. Do not sacrifice India and jus- 
tice because you have involved yourself in a net from 
which the only way of escape is to break it. Britain 
is fighting in the name of freedom, liberty and justice, 
Britain cannot afford to betray these principles of ally- 
ing with a single community at the risk of losing the 
pm phe of over 300 out of 400 million Indians."— 


A Distinguished Lady Student 

. r Dacca, Sept. 13. 
, Miss Anima Sen stood fusi in First Class in the 
Dacca University M.A, Examination in Philosophy. held 


a July She is the first woman to get this distinction. 


France's Cup of Misery 


DEMANDS REJEOTED P 
Both the demands are said to have been rejected 
and diplomatie quarters in Washington believe, as a 
result, the future of the Petain Government and un- 
, occupied France may be vitally affected. 

But Germany and Italy are in Honi 

à : J a position: 
enforce their demands. ee oe 
A Reuter's message appeared in the papers 
recently to the effect that Germany has asked 
France to pay 20 million reichs marks per 
mensem as the cost of the army of occupation 

in the parts of France occupied by Germany. 
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To call upon & people to pay fo 
tenance of their servitude is adding aa) ee 
injury. Enslavement is hell, But 5 ing} fi 
people are finding that there i © Prey 


S U 
of degradation than hell itself, lower 


Bill to Promote Widow Marriage adva 


Sjt. Manomohan Das, M.L.A. has ‘ny, [pis t 
duced a Bill in the Bengal Assembly ‘ay of n 
promotion and propagation of widow mane 
Considering the very large number of Hn, a 
widows of marriageable and child-bearing gf a o 
in Bengal, and considering also that many Hing fs pres 70 
castes in Bengal are rapidly dwindling 3E. n it 
numbers because of lack of.brides why o [pde P 
maidens, all reasonable means should be addas 
for promoting the marriage of widows, Sr We 

The Bill in question makes it penal for yy E 
widower to marry a spinster. If he wantsih stich i 
marry, he must marry a widow. We woj[slor the 
support even this drastic step if it had a chim Bue 
of producing the desired effect. But we dom med 
think it would result in any appreciable incus 


presion. of 
in the marriage of widows. But we may bft Emp 
mistaken. So, though in the abstract we a a 
against all interference with human free]; g 
in nuptial matters, we are ready to waive Gar ofthe 
objections and give the Bill a trial—so gra? " Germ 
the need and desirability of the marrige d re 


def 
: d A cul 
young Hindu widows in Bengal. j 


n fs 


^ : i f MM ia 
Legislation Against “ Bridegroom-pr* bag is 
and “ Bride-price” dnd 


ma 
Perhaps the practice of the guardi. 
bridegrooms demanding extortionate fied !| 
from the brides’ guardians is not iris hoi 
Bengal. But in Bengal, many young EP» 
committed suicide to save their Pending 
from the trouble and misery of 
dowries demanded, this province ie of 
unenyiable notoriety for the preva 
disgraceful custom. All practicable f 


introduced a Bill in the Bengal 2850p gg! 
D 


iti penal to accept or give a dowly t th ad 
Rs. 51 in cash or of things of E 

value. There ought not to be dthst | ME gla! Sy 
Such a measure. It is anaes a gi is 


macan. M.L.A., has also : 
or his community, . rác stati 
There should be similar legi la 
it penal for a bride's guardi? neid 
«Rgrdsgeufor spy, pecuntary P 


jardians to offer any such 
a bri e. 


». Donations to War F unds 
Ms koned one of the intel-. 


is rec mec i 
Aurobindo 1 d that spiritually he is 
f the world S56 ed on all hands. His 


ls 0 ilo 
p advanced is e ds are for these reasons 

patior 
hag iu; 0) 
oly for [a as 
Y Martie! a Aurobindo Ghose, 
of His Serry, hes made à 


OorACAMUND, Sept. 18. 

of the Aurobindo Ashram, 

contribution of Rs. 500 io 
; ^ War Fund. This is announce 

wearing gal the Cored w the Governor's secretariat 

any Hii res olo indo accompanied his generous giít 

Jy tp Pes 

Indling Wie following letter zai 

3 Who sf tp the Private Secnetary to 


be adoptif 


H. E. the Governor of 


7 We are placing herewith at the disposal of 
a jm eon of Madras a sum of Rs. 500 as our 
nal for {tj ntribution to the Madras War Fund. This dona- 
e wantsth shich is in continuation of previous sums given 
We wolf stor the cause of the Allies (10,000 francs to the 
id a ch ‘Heh Caisse de Defence Nationale before the unhappy 
EMT. ne of France and Rs. 1,000 to the Viceroy's War 
us domi immediately after the armistice), is sent as an 
ble incision of our entire support for the British people 
ve may I file Empire in their struggle against the aggressions 
act we B te Nazi Reich and our complete sympathy with the 
vn treet which they are fighting. We feel thai not 
ri “Hy his is a battle waged in just self-defence and in 
Waive (fav of the nations threatened with the world domina- 
60 grenti ey and the Nazi system of life, but that 
parriage dfa Mente of civilisation and its highest attained 
d und spiritual values and of the whole 
ly sel pu To this cause our support and 
E | m w unswerving whatever may happen; 
Drie be reele e the vietory of Britain, and as the 
Pind a Bett era of peace and: union among the 

1 eller and more secure world order. 

Yours Sincerely, 

Sri Aurobindo. 
—4A. P. 
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. UP be to the S 399a. Gandhi gave a special 
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Ctehanging «ere is any inconsistency 
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tive of the people whom it may overtake, but the ex- 
pression of my sympathy, even though deeper today 
than a year ago, has undoubtedly changed in form. I 
was unprepared for the recent declarations and I claim 
that it is the genuineness of my sympathy which has 
made me single out the one fact which Britain can 
easily recognise and yield without any difficulty in her 
prosecution of the war. I readily granted that there 
might be some reason for not dividing responsibility 
for the conduct of the war with those who are deter- 
mined opponents of British Imperialism and all that it 
implies, and therefore I felt that if Congress continued 
to abide by its-policy of non-embarrassment which is 
inherent in its non-violence, Congress should for the 
moment abate agitation, by way of direct action, for 
independence. : 
4 FREEDOM or SPEECH 
. "But freedom of speech and corresponding action 
is the breath of democratic life. Freedom of propagat- 
ing non-violence as a substitute for war is most rele- 
vant when indecent sayagery is being perpetrated by the 
warring nations. Congress will forfeit the right to be 
considered a non-violent organisation if out of false 
sympathy or, what would be worse, fear of consequences, 
it ceased to agitate against the inhumanity that is being 
perpetrated in Europe and which, if not checked by: 
somebody or some organisation, may overtake the whole 
world. 
Congress CLAIM 
“I hope this statement of Congress policy, as I 
interpret it as its sole guide, will not only satisiy British 
public opinion but will make it range itself on the side 
of Congress so as to enable the Viceroy to recognise 
the justice of the Congress claim, which is a claim not 
for itself but on behalf of freedom of speech, no matter 
by whom exercised, so long as it does not promote vio- 
lence in any shape or form."—4A. P: 


* Mass Production of Heroes ” 


The St. Louis Post Despatch of the United 
States of America says : 

England is producing heroes on a mass production 
scale and cites examples, such as a raid warden who 
patrolled a delayed action bomb area until the bomb 
exploded, killing him; the suicide squad which removed 
the bomb from the precincts of St. Paul’s, and countless 
stories of doctors, nurses and firemen who have per- 
formed their duties under heavy fire. - “aon 

It says: “Plain citizens have risen to heighta of 
epic: gallantry under Nazis’ wanton onslaughts on their 
homes.” “England,” concludes the paper, “remains. ™— 
Reuter. 


Manchester * Guardian’ Wants Mediator 


Between Congress and Muslim League 
The Manchester Guardian in the course 


of a leading article on “ The Deadlock In India " 


wrote on the 19th September last : 


Thé Congress seems to have an idea that the Gov- 
is anxic troy its voice and Mr. Gandhi 
ernment.is anxious to destroy 1 A m S 


talks as though the Government 
him.- 3 ; 


But what is needed is not thatthe Cor 


21 : they and other sectio 
. ARS REA a siTe et em 


En ae 


The Government knows that the Congress and 


Mr. Gandhi represent too much of Jodia Ke pe ORBIS 


Moslem League should retain their freedom to think 


aridwar a 
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of Indian opinion should speak with each other in 


search for agreement. | vs 
The two great organisations have too much an alr 


i and at the same time asking 
WR M m give them each what it wants. 
A mediator is wanted and if he cannot be found in 
India, he should go out from here —Reuter. 

Tt is absurd to speak of the Congress and 
the Muslim League in the same breath as great 
organizations. But that is by the by. 


The Congress stands for the unity of India 
and the Indian people. The Muslim League 
stands for the vivisection of India into Hindu- 
majority India and Muslim-majority India. 
How is mediation possible between two such 
bodies? The Congress, or at any rate those 
leaders of the Congress who do not belong to 
Bengal, the Panjab, Sindh and the N.-W. 
Frontier Province, may agree to such vivisection 
in pursuance of the policy of Muslim appease- 
ment, but there is ihe inconvenient Hindu 
"Mahasabha with its potential following, in this 
matter, of at least 250 millions of Hindus in 
round numbers. How is the Mahasabha going 
to be squared ? 


a 


“ Pakistan In Action” 

À former Secretary of State for India used 
the expression “Dominion Status in action ” 
in order to convey the impression that, though 
India was not yet a Dominion in name, yet in 
reality she was treated as a Dominion anden- 
Joyed all the rights and privileges of a Dominion 
—which, by the by, was entirely false. Follow- 
ing his example, we may say that, though the 
Pakistan proposal has not yet assumed a con- 
crete shape and though no part of India was as 
yet known as Pakistan with Bengal as one of the 
regions included in it, yet the people of Bengal 
both Hindus and Muslims, are haying a foretaste 
of what Pakistan would be like if the propos ] 
ever took a substantial form, R5 


Tt is understood that Paki 
be an independent State, it n Fom ae 
of the British Empire subject to British ral 
and paramouhtey. In it a Muslim DIS 
would not have greater powers than the Bengal 
cabinet at present possesses—for evil or per 
That being so, one may ri 
the condition of the Muslin ee 3 Be oe 
mostly peasants, will not be better than Dm 
present. What that condition ig ey? E a 
very well. It does not approximate to th rat 
souls in Behesht. As for the Hindus of B oe 
as they have noi yet been crushed so Se 
not be crushed in Pakistan. ds pr 
- Sursum corda! 
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Iron Ore Discovered in Kangra Hil, 
Rich deposits of iron ore, have AOR, Se 
Kangra hills. These extend over e dist, 
square miles on the outer peaks of Khu t of eit 
the Mandi State. Uhl go vi 
Attempts io refine the ore have be g, 
small scale by local inhabitants and it is bane i ha! 
the resultant metal can stand comparison "lies ion c 
iron available from mines in Swe LUIS ; 
European countries. No scientific attempt P W^ sh 
ever, been made so far to open up these de | If b 
E Sls feies 
These deposits should be Utilized ee 
Indian company with the help of Indian qj, lo woul 
Both capital and experts are available i jj te ini 
Ur 1 
j SET q Jie not tA 
Muslim Campaign in the Panjab Againg [ialties, 
Pakistan Scheme 5 T'ancess t 
It has been published in the dali. 


other papers that Sir Sikandar Hyat k Iri ha 
prime minister of the Panjab, has said thy T io n 
continues to be opposed to the Pakistan pulsion th 


sal and that he thinks that the Panjab cube wes 
be governed by any single community int tunity 
province. But it is not so well known osos le 
it that the Arhar party: there has been: camion, 
on a campaign againsti the scheme. The Thittions wo 
of Lahore writes: ' E vere 
The enthusiasm and persistence with: whit 4 His E; 
Arhar Party is carrying on its campaign agis 


perous. 


fote abl 

Our contemporary observes: — i | 

We have ourselves repeatedly pointetl A e 
columns that the Pakistan scheme does. it is Med 
any solution of the communal problem andi ternal api y 
ed it will make the situation worse. Both m 
externally the communalised provinces T 
state of ferment and chaotic conflicts 
suggestion that a re-adjustment of th EA 
be effected is manifestly absurd. Nobo in n 
leave his: home. In fact, the over"he muy 
of Muslims maintain with Sabi As the ^ 
that the whole of India is their home ipot petog 
scheme is calculated to destroy it, it 09 


* How Will India Benefit IF nwe 


Gov? 
At a darbar held at Poona fh, refi n 
Bombay asked: “How will Indi ig D? 
hands of Britain will weaken NUT d 
ri x 


As even a cat may lok ae 
question or two may me aia we 


Britain benefit by keepin 


ome. 


T 


[y 9 
; become strong by self-rule P 
n i imperialist Britishers might 
ses i rich by exploiting weak India, 
ij ere tO become self-ruling and 
By; Indi “id prevent such exploitation. 
ie Y reply would at once expose the 
ps “India from altruistic and 


R » of ruling 

i pie en the intention of Britain’s 

hs yf Jf t V iberate India by defeating and 
“posits feies tain, the weakening of Britain’s 
ized D d have benefited India. But that is 
HE he intention of Britain's foes. And we 

A t desire to exploit any nation’s 


| S| 
jè Eb fortune, or weakness. We wish 
tm io Britain and wish at the same time 
“Je were less selfish than she has been and 
dailies iin her dealings with India. 
Hyat Kef jit had been the intention of the leaders of 
said this; io make their country free by armed 
istan prifition, they could have looked forward to any 
imjab cai 
Wexuniy for such a rebellion. But India’s 
ist leaders do not contemplate armed 
T. They believe their non-violent 
The Trtifeyons would be efficatious even if their oppo- 
ek were very strong. 


S 
= 


thi a His Excellency claimed that “in Great 
A el the armed forces and the whole people 
ik. de? Qomcous that they are fighting and suffering 
ahi. D E fhemselves alone, but also for every 
is Enon io person who wants the conception of 
sible to I. We quite admit that Great 
Eom ory will enable “the conception of 
teed m to survive ” 

Es 9 m the world more surely 


But we 


She were defeated 
F Xt so ; : : 

be ab acowed with prophetic powers 
Jj Conception of e that, if she were defeated, 
BE Ot, in eee freedom ” would certainly 
; Medly i ae for example, though un- 
ght find tain, were defeated America 


find ; 
i be, € X rather d; 
AP to remain free difficult, though not impos- 


ei É 
Britain tthe least difficulty in admitting 
her own 2 freedom, though it is 
Tee a is not indirectly a 
; = See other free peoples; 
: er Created, Germany would 
> ANY rate eS also. But there is no 
ere is no proof so far as we 
that Britain- is 
ples who are not 


e cone 


m the 
ndi 


ide weakening of Britain's hands as a great 
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want to know how and when “the conception 
of freedom " will become the reality of freedom 
in their case in consequence of.Britain's fight 
for. freedom. 

. In conclusion it may be allowable to remind 
Britons that it is because their own freedom is 
at stake that they are fighting for all the world's 
freedom, but when only some other people's 
freedom, e.g., that of the Abyssinians, was at 
stake, they did not do anything to help them. 


“The Ministry of Supply Mission ” 

It has been communicated to the papers that 
the Ministry of Supply Mission, better 
known as the Roger Mission by the name of its 
Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, will, it is learnt, 
arrive in Calcutta in the first week of October. 
During its short stay in Calcutta, the Mission 
will examine the production capacity of the 
existing factories in the city and suburbs and 
see how these factories can be utilised for manu- ` 
facturing war- materials. It will also meet the 
various chambers of commerce and other repre- 
sentative industria] and commercial bodies and 
discuss with them the industrial potentialities 
of the province. 

The word ‘ Mission” is generally associated 
with religions and philanthropic movement, as 
the Christian Missions, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, ete. But the Tibetan Mission had no 
spiritual or philanthropic objective. The Roger 
Mission is a sort of a cousin of that mission. 

In the last world war Britain promoted in 
her own interest the industrial development of 
India in certain directions. Some of the indus- 
tries which grew up in our country in 
consequence, ceased to exist after the conclusion 
of peace, because of lack of State help and 
encouragement. : 

In the hour of her need Britain is going to 
use India again industrially for imperial ends: . 
What the ultimate result will be cannot now 
be foretold. But nationalist India is unanimous 
in holding that India needs industrial and other 
similar economic independence as well as politi- 
eal independence. Brienne 


Important Amendment By the King of = Sr : (OR 


Instructions to the Governor-General. 


D 


PHA IRER 


ese our instructions 
will and pleasure 
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“Now therefore, we do by th 
under our Royal Manual declare our 


s follows : zc iid 
È py our will and pleasure that our Governo: 


6 imself bound by the injunc- 
ndam enr XIII of our said eee 
tions, if, on any occasion, when under that, paragane 
it would fall to him to submit for the signification of 
our pleasure any Bill, he is satisfied that CO er 
created by the present war have rendered it impos le 
or inexpedient that he should act in accordance there- 
with."—A. P. 

It will be remembered that some months ago 
by an amendment of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 the Governor-General of India was 
authorized to act in quite a number of important 
matters without reference to the Secretary of 
State. The present amendment, not of the Act, 
but of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
(Governor-General, makes the latter more of an 
autocrat and a Dictator than ever before. The 
Dictators of independent countries derive their 
_ power from the express or tacit consent of their 
peoples. They have a gradual training for dicta- 
tonship which fits them for their task. Lord 
Linlithgow has had no such training and has\been 
made a Dictator by a foreign authority without 
any reference to the will of the people of India. 


Soviet Pacific Fleet Manoeuvres 


h Toxyo, Sept. 20. 

Simultaneously with the staging of army manoeu- 
vres in Western Russia the Soviet Pacific Fleet has also 
been engaged in sham battle practice, according to a 
Moscow despatch to the Domei News Agency. 
; e Soviet naval operations are reported to have 
included night minelaying operations and night battle 
practice against theoretical enemy squadrons advancing 
against the main Soviet naval base.—Reuwuter, i 


There will be speculations all over the 


civilized” world regarding the significance af 
these manoeuvres. 


éé Mustard Oil Railway R A 
United Provinces ers ates from the 
P referential. 2» 


That the relative rates for mu ii 

à tes fc stard oil 1 
Sus und hte telas ete o Ca 

iIway Hates Advisory Committee. root, of the 
n X mitt 7 
amined the question of relative cuu 
mus Seed and mustard oil from certain U. P. V 
o Calcutta (Howrah). ys: ations 


negotiation between the Rai Subject of protracted 
National Chamber of me p and the Bengal 
e Chamber . numQm 1883 to 1935 


urging for the reduction of 
the Chamber 


with the Railway Rate Adviso Up the matter 
while being of opinion that the rec mites which 
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to Calcutta were not unreasonable hay 
opinion that the rates for mustard oil Hn 
preferential. Ve bey 


The Government of India have qi... of i 
rates for mustard oil from the Is; Octobe dun 
^ Do A NS 
Purpose of Gandhiji s Visit to Vice 
Mahatma Gandhi issued th : 
ment on the 20th September ] 


“J see from Press comments tha E 
of my contemplated visit to H. E, hens ma 
missed. It is well that I should not be et? ) 
as to the purpose of my visit. Assuming ‘et ree went 
terview is granted, I do not go to hold à vi #4 emanenti, 
Viceroy's head if the contemplated Civil Dis [ im alone 
is to be taken as such. But I go as I explained s Ji is re 
speech before the All-India Congress Commits {eat Danut 
order to make sure I am right jn the inferenea ty iya of Ge 
drawn from the acts of Government commencing p] manio. A 
the declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy W] — . 

Digger 


€ foll 
as: B 


| 


n 
Bb. 
ii 


format ( 


premises on which the Congress case ig built apt 

there is no case for Civil Disobedience. I coulda) 
able to approach my task with confidence and fra) “The c 
unless I made myself sure of my facts and cont to deat 
io be deduced therefrom."—4. P. gh that 8 
zope can 
tag like i 
| The fo 
Devel, corr 
|o York | 
| Mr, De 


Congress President on Duration of 
Suspension of Civil Disobedience, 


Etc. 
Bosspar, Sept. A 
In an interview io the Press Maulana Abdul 
Azad,‘ the Congress President, said that it ¥ 
necessary to call a meeting of the Working Com 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s interview with the 
because Mahatma Gandhi as a captain invest! 
full powers could take any step which he cm! 
desirable. without consulting the Congress Gir 


only a few days. 3 
Referring to the annual elections of th 
said that in case of an emergency theg i 
elections. Otherwise -they would be hel L 
—A. P. 


Congress non-co-operatio 
Census was very unwise. It 1S í 
the next Census will not be boye? 
Congress. 


Disturbances in Kerala 


d to firing resulting in two 


yesorte á % : 
the police rer mob threw brickbats which 
ad that said that ma received bleeding wounds. 


o the hospital. 

WE | 1 in Calicut yesterday, 

‘sons 

nore Consta 
2 


Paman Control of the Danube 
fom BELGRADE, pone 18. 
ns have virtually replaced the. Inter- 
The Ger ai a E on which Britain and 
il pud sresented—by a consultative commission, 
d ided over by a German, Herr Martius, 
o convoke the sessions. 
"Iris reported. that this decision was taken at a re- 
Im 
! Conference, : 1 s 
i, Italy, Hungary, Slovakia, Yugoslavia. 
"Bulgafia —Reuter. 


War 

New Yonk, SEPT. 18. 

| “The capitalist economy of Europe is slowly bleed- 
41 {0 death and the increased drain upon it has been 
aUa since the outbreak of war, it is doubtful if 
pe can endure much longer and still survive in any- 
like iis previous economie and finaneial form." 

| The foregoing view is expressed by Mr. Wallace 
kul, correspondent of the Chicago Daily News and 
[lw York Post in a dispatch from Berlin. 

', Se Ap Mr. Deuel computes that the war is costing Germany 
1 Abdul Kfu ad a half billion marks monthly and other belli- 
at it vs pat and neutral states—even the United States—must 
mg Wo end quite as much proportionately. 

h the M] He estimates that the Nazis have borrowed between 


invested WES ad 70 mills N 
invest a 10 million marks since they came to power— 


ie biternment of French, Indi 3 : 
geral De eee v India to Side 


h ore a meetin, 
Ument Off 


CHANpERNAGoRE, Sept. 19. 
xs of tiie members of elective bodies. 
Tésideneo on "Tüesd private gentlemen, convened 
andernagore TS ay evening, the Administrator 
lag, o0 ernor of me the declaration of Monsieur 

deny. His PR India to the people of 
t had END M. Bonvin declared that 
5 oulle oh the cause of free France 
Vemmen, fo ne he had instructions from 
w Ment of British Y on friendly terms with 
ratte General's ne i ndia, that he hoped all 
fiica nea Which oy to victory with the help 
[Sieedon Stance, that free SEY day stronger with 
al nig Action and that France gave every body 
Wi dissentionts— n» ers will be no violence 
“IS declaration — 
liger 41 countrymen make the political 
than it is hen living under French 
: at present ? 
The a Ston o SS 
iu res. yy Kerala Question 
N 4 "$i . 
Am Qo lowing M Committee have 
En. Dite, 750 ution on the Kerala 


D 
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complaints of indiscipline, etc., brought against the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee or its members, 
more especially the question as to how the recent ban 
on processions and meetings in that province came to 
be defied and whether the defiance was directly or in- 
directly countenanced by the Committee or its mern- 
bers and the disturbances that took place at the meeting 
on the 15th instant. They are also to report what 
action, if any, should be taken to ensure disciplined 
running of the Congress organisation in the province. 
They should report to the Working Committee within 
a fortnight from the date hereof. The officials of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee be requested to 
let Dr. Subbaroyan and Mr. Nandkeolyar haye access 
to the office records and to produce such papers and 
witnesses as they may require and afford them all the 
necessary assistance—A. P. D 

__ Further news relating to these untoward in- 
cidents are given in the message printed below : 

À ; Mabnas, Sept. 18. 

All is quiet now in the Malabar district, according 
to information received by the Government from the 
District Magistrate. 

Mr. Manjunatha Rao, member of the A-I. C, C. 
and treasurer, Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, Mr. A. Damodaran, president, Calicut town 
Congress Committee, and 17 Congress volunteers, who 
were arrested last evening in Calicut for defying the 
District Magistrate’s order prohibiting meetings, proces- 
sions and assemblies in connection with the “ Protest 
Day ” celebrations, were produced today before the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate and remanded to custody till 
September 25. 

An order under Sec. 144, Cr. P. C. was promulgated 
yesterday by the Sub-divisional Magistrate, Calicut, pro- 
hibiting meetings and processions in Calicut munici- 
pality and areas within five miles from municipal limits 
for a period of one month—A. P. I. 


C. W. C.s Decision About U. P. 
Volunteer Organizations 
On the 18th September last the Congress 

Working Committee also considered the situation 
in the United Provinces where the Quomi Seva- 
dal and other volunteer organisations have been 
defying the Governments ban and courting 
arrest. As a result of discussions a ‘resolution’ 
calling upon all Congressmen not to practise 
Satyagraha pending Mahatma Gandhi’s inter- 


view with His Excellency the Viceroy was passed, 


Congress-minded - 
course of obedience to l t 
obedience, should it become necessary, 


The Congress and Bengal - 


As we do not belong to any pobties! ve 
We ice the opinion 
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Nor should we claim that this uD: 
tion has qualified us to any ee 
d opinion as to the political 
Nevertheless we one 
it a duty to say that perhaps the Ar i 
Congress leaders have not been paying ci D 
attention to Bengal. Perhaps The Tri rd S 
Lahore feels like us on the subject, and 80 1 
writes : 
The Congress has ms 
aralysed one of its vital Lm à : 
ees Moe realise what harm it has done to VC In 
stead of restoring Bengal, which has always been ex- 
{tremely helpful to it in executing dynamie pre anes 
to its original position, it persists in ireating it as if its 
aid would be of no value to it, None of the persons 
competent to speak on behalf of Bengal was invited to 
Bombay to participate in the important deliberations 
that took place there and naturally it caused much re- 
seniment in the province. The Bengal Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party has described the refusal of the Congress 
to consult it as an insult to Bengal and asked the Pre- 
sident not to ignore its protest. It was a serious mis- 
take on ihe part of the Congress to give a hard blow 
io a useful province with the rod of discipline. 


any party. | 
attached positio! 
to form an unbiasse 
situation in Bengal. 


a fetish of discipline and 
bs. The pity is that it 


Virulent Communalism. and 
Economic Ruin in Sind 


Mahatma Gandhi has published an article 
of his in Harijan under the-caption “ Economic 
Ruin in Sind." It begins thus : 


The following printed letter has been circulated by 

Shri Tarachand D. Gajra and Shri C. T. Valecha : 

j “We trust you received our previous communica- 
tion, “a note on the present state of lawlessness in Sind” 
Herewith follows another one. ‘Economic ruin due io 
the lawlessness in Sind. It is a sad story of sileni 
anisery that has befallen those who are migrating with- 
out any financial aid from the public or the authorities. 
Elsewhere such a thing would evoke wide international 
public support and sympathy. We hope your interest 
in our Province will grow.” E : 

Gandhiji then writes : 

I take the followin 
in the letter: 
m Mr has been wro 
ife of the Province by the presen vlessness in Si 
The village life is almost T de me in aind, 
The peasantry whose only property and mean 3 i 
tenance are the bulls and the milch cattle mister: 
selves without both on account of 
thieves, as thefts of cnttle hay 
portions. The lot of the cult 


that he passes the day 
vigil 


£ from the statement referred to 


ught in the economic 


me to ihis 

ed by a night of 

“The Hindus in the villages do n 

2 ot » 

Strong enough to face thieves and S RD is 

De pen a grating from smaller villages to baa 

and those who are in bi R T 5 

te bns ne agger villages are leaving 
^ With a view to having some idea is mi 

: ) of ratory 

moyement, herein bélow are given cae M 

amely, Hyderabad 


Eg cone ibn Smd, n 
- these have been collected by p, 
shyam, rab ADI papae, ER K 


MLA. (Congress 


.all the Hindu families in 17 villag 


other acts of lawlessness. W 
mass migrations as have di 
Sind history had taken P 


panna OAE 1940 


ency). From several villages almost, all 
have left, and from most of the remain; 
fifty per cent of the Hindus have Migr 

The article proceeds : 


Then follow the figures about the 
villages. in the single tahsil of Hyq 


Hindu 
DE one 
ated 


Migrat 
erabad, 
es have 
one family Je 
had left ajj 


ion fr 
Of 
Of the rest some villages had only 
than fifty per cent of the families 
villages. 

Gandhiji then says that “th 
of the statement thus comment o 

“To fully grasp 


© framers | 
n the figure 


ihe significance 


lying far away. ku " 
the recent abominable atrocities, is far distant ye used 
Hyderabad. If that is the state of affairs in the D" ils 
part of the Province, the extent of migration f f minds 
villages in the Tahsils in other districts such as Dapmlry 16 
Jacobabad, Larkana and Sukkur can easily be imagi gilanthro] 
Emule a 


Mahatma Gandhi’s own comments ate: 


luce the oi M N 
“I need not reproduce the other paragrap Faha 
statement. The whole of it is a dignified md isl, hl 
sionate narrative of the calamity that has ov ‘lie il 
ihe Hindus. The narrative shows that it has beg att the 
affect the Muslims also. The Hindus of Sind are 
prising. -They supply the felt wants of p 
agriculturists. The two are closely intertwmed e 
munalism of the virulent type Is a ua M 
Lawlessness is a monster with many faces dr 
all in the end, including those who are primany 
ponsible for it. ; -hiin 
“The writers of the covering letter are ngiti 
ihat the Sind calamity is an All-India cor 
much the duty of the Congress as of the 
and the Hindu Mahasabha to deal wae a 
in the right spirit. The Government o al 
judged by the manner in which they han t 
tion. Nor can the Central Goyernme 
indifferently while a Province of India , s Qs 
by ihe mighty Indus and which contain ‘dev 
of our proud and. ancient past, 1S bein eri 
lawlessness which if not checked in HMC: "my 
beyond the imaginary boundary © 
happens in India, whether good Or 
must ultimately affeet. the whole of 
ta 


The framers of the statemen a thi 
in observing that “ Elsewhere such. $ 
evoke wide international. pub eae 
sympathy.” If such murders, D^ 


re qd 
ng" 


country outside the 
British press would have 
and the press in other ‘ civilized: 
have joined in it, But as e 
Sy cabtasaeNaiable m 

au er British control and ag SU 
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contemporary Sind are not ment of Sind will be judged by the manner in 
ned papers in India nor which they handle the sation and points out 
to be transmitted abroad, ihe duty of the Central Government, too. t 


à ; 
in these 


ae "s SAU Tu s | 
ation gp ts) eympathy be joue eR Sind Situation and. the Provincial E 
e per these s ber RUE count and Central Governments ; 
We nj, fert « and they ree y Pied Ts UE V Soe i : 5 
y it ned papers am dem of their being believed — . Section 52 of the Government of India Act É 
Al the re JS Ded à in papers other than those hos- Of 1935 reads as follows, in part : : 
dur Rp or, we have observed on various * 82.—(1) In the exercise of his functions the Gover- Ld 
vdi MES Sr s those foreign papers which nor shall have the following special responsibilities, that wo 
whe reputation of being pro-Indian general- x er Tie prevention of any grave menace to the | | 
EE Bie ihe Anglo-Indian papers version. Of peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part thereof ; p 
pats grants in preference to the version published ^ . (b) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of A 
: (ent minorities; : Lo 


istrict tal Trin papers: m ; : 
ala For more thanta century, British historians, There is not the least doubt that in Sind 
tho Pg ollas, journalists and other British writers (hero has been not merely grave menace to peace 
ich wi ad ihe ear of the world publie. They or tranquillity but actually the exact opposite 
a mused this advantage to produce a belief in of peace and tranquillity. And the legitimate 
galion je minds of the publie SE fat thi interests of the minority (e.g., the Hindus) have 

s ruled so efficiently, impartially and grievously suffered, as both their lives and pro- 


uch as Dira : De 

be imgnPilanthropically by the British people that perty have been anything but safe. 

we and lawlessness and misery caused As Provincial Governors have special res- 

in m E here. Rer i ponsibilities, so have they been vested with special 

M a the ott that the calamity powers to discharge the same. No information 

as orti Fil, E the Hindus has begun to js available to the public to show that either the 

M n ^ l uslims also. As that is so, may it Government of Sind or the Governor of Sind 

nthe MED he that the Congress will do what it can jy his personal capacity has effectively dealt with 

‘ned, (af mg about some improvement in the situa- ; Git ara eB A 

me. And perhaps. j : the situation in that province. 

ri" E che oe the Muslim League be Presumably because the provincial author- 

rin to affect Nadia ieee the Hindus has ste. had failed to give that protection to the 

fo try to eradicat den also, the League Hindus to which they were entitled, the Hindus 

im which is fanpent i "S yrun commu- af Sind wanted to ‘wait in deputation on the 

Mehatmaji rightly Te ms E Governor-General to acquaint him with their 

bi the Congress edd oA See it is the prievances for redress. But he has refused to 
e Hindu Mahasabh ^e Muslim League yeceive their deputation, on the ground that - 
e right s iib s9 al with the thejr grievances were a provincial matter to be 

i and the Mash: i part which dealt with and disposed of by the provincial 

us d ref T Mens can play authorities. But as these authorities have -not 

o g 2008, it is to b 3 regards the been able to give them: protection or succour, —— 

li. al With the etnon oped that its does not the Jaw give them any further hope of 

i a by ee situation will not be yelief ? It does. AMET ; 

n SH t _ be. ? s. E 

Atever the islim T due to communal- Section 12 of the Government of India Act — 
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"ney onomy » ` whic} d „of Governor-General shall have the following special res- 
3$ conferred 2. „tne British ponsibilities, that is to say:—. — - : 
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on India, such has : anti ES 
x 0 ^ me , S "(a) The prevention of any grave menace 
Org or yabrovineialism ‘that. it has. peace or tranquillity of India or any part thereo 
ur» Pathy against all who do. _ (4) The safeguarding of the legitimate interest 
Province, jist as the Com. _ Minorities; =- 1. : T erret ae 


5 Dart. 68 or oednseribed. sympathy  - The law gives the Governor-Gen 1 al spe 
it, ly “anship has Y Own community. powers to discharge these special respo: 
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Iso narrowed * [o x -- voee 
lee E our: . Obviously these provisions m 
wins pred have been an all. ment of India Act of 1985 ere there 
aj lism in nism in Bengal and, decorations but are intended to be 
lustly opa- Oakhali and Sind. case of need. The s on in Si 
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ailed to receive protection 
and tranquillity of 
and as there 
of a continu- 
land. 


minority there has f 
and succour, as the peace 
that province have been disturbed 
is unfortunately every likelihood 
ation of lawlessness in that luckless 


Closer Defensive Co-operation Between 
English-speaking Parts of the World 


New York, Sept. 20. 

According to the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, conversations have been going on 
between the United States Government and representa- 
tives of ihe British Empire as to the possibility of in- 
formal but closer co-operation between English-speak- 
ing parts of the world, particularly with regard to the 
joint use of air and naval bases for mutual defence. 

These talks, it'is learned in diplomatic circles, have 
been carried on by Mr. Cordell Hull jointly. with Lord 
Lothian and Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister in 
Washington. It is stressed ihat they are still in the 
preliminary stages. No decisions have been asked for 
or taken and no commitments made on any side. 

The possibility as to whether arrangement for the 
use of bases embracing South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand would not be mutually beneficial is now 
being explored, the correspondent continues. 

3 Diplomatic circles in Washington say that what is 
being discussed is merely an arrangement on the use of 
buses which might be. handled. by executive action as 
far as the United States are concerned. No final deci- 
sion jes ut November. 
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Combination of Peopl j 
J ples Having tl 
Same Mother Tongue ` Ie 


. Men have combined for SIV 
offensive purposes aiii fs S u 
EAM religious persuasion. The CRM Piste 
1 e erted to above is to be according to a lan js 
spoken by peoples dwelling far apart fr ons 
another. The same language may be s ou s 
persons belonging to different, ET iot x 
M races and professing different reli ce 

gute a classification and combination’: of 
peop es govern to their mother m £ 
oe ph but cut across national bd 
dns eligious classifications or divisions. - There 
oe far as nationalism, racialism ae 
SEA nism divide people from people audet 

ae ane against the other, a linguistic co bie 
ay on of peoples,of different nations, race ae 
eligions may be a blessing. But we m ee 
qu too much from it. For, there a wee 
now to our cost in Ind$&;0oln Banie Ba if 


BUE T 
wie cabal ge 


fanatics 
fanatics. 

People speaking the same lang). 
common literature. And literature v 
the greatest and most comprehensivs ; 
‘ng embodiment of culture. Whetl and 
ties can be as strong as national l 
religious ties, it is difficult to say TI 
eulture does not lend itself to the Rs e| 
fanaticism so much as nationalism UT 
and religiosity. Tb TRC 

Among the languages of the world T 
is spoken by the largest number of perso li 
hundred millions according to Wie] 
Almanack. According to the same e 
among European languages Bnglish is fine Wo de 
the largest number—two hundred vilis i 
Russian and German coming next with | a 


i 


80 millions respectively. So a combinati 
peoples speaking English would be the bi 
linguistie combination of peoples speaking af 
single European language. i 


India in the Toils of British Business p | 
_ Many of us have the idea that the eco: P 
lfe of India is controlled by British industfihinery. 
lists, merchants and other capitalists. Bilis has 
is generally a vague idea that we have. Wiii Jag 
a brief compass Mr. Asoka Mehta’s artie tengai c 
“Oligarchs of Our Industries" in our DIS ite pap 
issue gives one some definite idea of the "ifiienber 


which British business enterprise has over Titles tha 
economie destinies of India. To call ales Ds aro 


to only one out of the many series of facts fènk,” « 


his article contains, he mentions some A 
Trusts which control about 450 conces v 
total capital exceeds Rs. 110,00,00,000 


expanding and t i on ri t Ove 
Eus d they will D a iat 
To free India from the tentacles i: 
business, Indian industrialists and, ot ih 
business of all provinces must striv? K sive 
of their capacity. Extensive and. d i 
work among them will be reQqu in] 
is such team work more necessat tha? ig 
"enterprise 


where indigenous business en" 
its early stages. | . . n 
Dass Bank Limited. 
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53 fests being a Jute Mill and an Engineering 
e eitis for the manufacture of various kinds of 
1 indistt#}inery. We are glad to note that the Dass 
ts. "ps has already earned the appreciation of 
ve Mi Jagat (Bengali financial weekly), Bharat 
E r gli daily), Indian Banking Journal, and 
or tel papers. In its review of banks in the 
Y a Ba, umber the Indian Banking Journal 
P E Rus The efforts of Karmavir Alamohan 
pu hei obvious in the notable growth of the 
some {tH ash ieee opinion the safety proportion 
vers Wiles heen mais balances to Deposits Account 
j OU a ang pe ” This journal gives some 
es to show the sound position of 
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Mr. Nanda Lal Chatterji 


The Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill 

In spite of the strong criticism to which the 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill has been 
subjected in the press, on the public platform, 
by the Caleutta Corporation and by members of 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly, . it has been 
referred to a select committee and is expected 
to become law in due course. In the course of. 
the debate on it, Sjt. Santosh Kumar Basu, ex- 
Mayor of Calcutta and Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly threw out a 
challenge to the Ministry, which was not accep- 
ted, of course. Said he: 

* May. I make a suggestion even now to test the 


bonafides of the accusations levelled by the Government : 


ear verdict of the rate-p 
Bill may be brought u 
Budget: session -before this -House and passed with 
Can Government muster up 
er? Let it be. the acid 


to e 


Bil. But an exception ha 
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ex-Minister, because of the inside Ler 
which he possesses of the working of the mun 
of his former Muslim colleagues. Said he 
in the eourse of his speech in the Assembly : 


The first Amendment Act sought, through te 
familiar devise of creating hedged-in-constituencies Ux 
(through nominations, to turn the Hindus into a mnong 
though by strength of their number and contribu 5 i 
ihey have a right to retain control over the Corpora ions 
And it succeeded, ‘The Hindus are in a virtual minority 
and if the elected Muslims, nominated members and the 
Europeans join to form an alliance the enfeebled Hin E 
opposition cannot shake it. But not satisfied with : his 
de facto sovereignty they are out now to legalise thei! 
rule over a hitherto autonomous and democratic institu- 
tion, which is the biggest of its kind in India. For rich 
ave the rewards to be earned in the Corporation and the 
prospect of acquiring so much power and patronage 
which they can ium to personal and party advantage is 
a temptation too strong to resist. Y 

^ Fledged on the assumption of the office nearly forty 
months ago to solve the dal bhat problem of ihe masses, 
the present Ministry has yet had no time to evolve any 
elfective planned scheme for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the ryois. Yet the Government have neither 
heen idle nor entirely ignorant of the value of planned 
action for a particular objective. Their legislative re- 
cord is strewn with instances, which show tenacity, 
determination and foresight for the purpose of aggran- 
dismg communal power in Bengal. The. real interests 
and benefits of the masses have been completely lost 
sight of. Instead, the interests of a communal oligarchy 
absorb all the attention of the Government. All their 
planning, all their ingenuity and shrewdness and in fact, 
every moment of the Ministers waking hours has been 
devoted to one particular objective, the aggrandise- 
ment of that communal oligarchy in every possible sphere 
- by a brazen use of power politics. There could hardly 
he a sadder commentary on the career of the Ministry. 


Bengal Secondary Education Bill 


. The reception which the Secondary Educa. 
tion Bill has had from the public—in m ea 
on the publie platform and at the hands of the 

. members of the Opposition in the Assembly, has 
been similar to What the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill has received, Rather, the 
public opposition to it has been more intense an 1 
more widespread, Protest meetings continue n 
be ‘held in condemnation of it. Nevertheless it 
has been referred to a packed select committee 


and is e 
in due UE to be placed on the statute book 


Manmatha 
formed. 
urse of the debate 
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many members of the opposition 
regretted there is no space to notite na 
from the speech of Sjt. Nalini Ray; 
we extract a few sentences for the p à 
for which we have noticed his a . 
Caleutta Municipal (Amendment) 
he, in part : 

Government have no ‘schools i 
areas. The bulk of the Muslims oe 
classes Jive In rural areas and 


: : : s 
could find an increasing number of hig 


at be disa 


they are proposed to be completefy Wipe d. 


higher fees. If there is any sche 
all, it is that most of the boys now reading in 
schools should be debarred from high school eduedig jal ar 
that a fewer number of boys would get education i) 
better equipped but more expensive schools, Is ihi 
way to spread education among backward clasei, ~ 
it an attempt to confine. high school education touf Me) 
boys of the wealthy middle class ? [m mone 
, Further, the House must not think that the aal family 
estimates are based on the idea of imparting a kab yrance 
or more varied type of education in the schools. lid 
the same type of schooling as is being given now, to 
ihe fortunate teachers will be better paid, and there 
be a larger library. This is how the Chief Mail 
proposes to give a better chance to the children. 
artisans, shopkeepers and boys of the palace. 
The House should also remember the capaci) 
the persons in power to plan. If there are to 3l 
or 500 high schools in the province insted p. 
present 1,400, how are they to be distributed! 
going to be distributed according to an arithmet 
If the past records of the Minister are any EU 
can never think of that. "The House can not E 
better plan in the location of these schools. i i 
department of. work have the Government nr 
indication of working according to some T 
out plan. There should be a clear warning or hol 
peasants of this province of what evils this bi 
store for them. And to the supporters o 
m power, it should be made clear that they 
been able to hide their real intentions bein 
Screen of high but empty phrases. a 
marily anxious about is not so much t ani 
Secondary education, or the desire to om over. 
planned basis, but merely to secure t th 
ary education through the instrumen 
posed Board. In fact, it would be mo 
to call this Bill, not the Secondary 
but a Bill to strangle secondary ed 


Drastic and Extensive Use of D ef sage, 
of India Act COR T eae 
In and outside Bengal the numbe 
arrested under the Defence of 5 
qoum and the number 
Ay i celangexpxoportion of 
non of members of.the C 


tion. 


q that they had attacked or were 


It igh possit ^. qndia. Neither can it be 
hen ; "i ate Porno ue them that the 
ay $a t i ndia’s defence can be solved. That 
Wr mo aie solved, not by imprisoning even 
Bil n emen and other nationalists, but only 


well-trained and well-equipped 


arge 
a ^d strong up-to-date navy and 


ances for Detenus and Externees ; 
The answers given to questions in the Bengal 
as to whether allowanees would be 
and externees cannot be said 
for better answers were not 
ted. But as men punished after trial with 
sonment or transportation are maintained: at 
of the Government, surely those who 
rived of their liberty and confined without 
c entitled to receive an allowance at least 
ir own maintenance. And, if any one is 
away without trial from his usual place 
idence where he was earning or trying to 
mmonoy for himself and, in many cases, for 


1 š íamily, he also is entitl recel 
He ad 3 itled to receive an 


classes rif) 
vation to d 


ary D. Sc. for Sir Nilratan Sircar 
pe Calcutta University has decided to con- 
à 7 L Cs y 
ds of Poston of Science honoris causa 
lere) an arcar. It would have been a 
C honour even half a century -ago. 
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very good work when he was a member of the 
Assembly. 


Anti-Pardah Conference in Calcutta 


The Anti-Purdah Conference of Marwari 
purdah ladies in Calcutta, organised and conduc- 
ted entirely by themselves in September last, is E: 
an auspicious sign of the times. We wish the i 
movement all success. [3 


The Meaning of Gandhiji’s Free 
Speech Demand 


In one of Gandhiji’s two speeches on the 
latest A.-I. C. C. resolution, he said, in parb: . 


“Tf we can get a declaration from the British Gov- 
ernment that the Congress can go on carrying on its 
anti-war propaganda and preaching non-co-operation 
with the British Government in their war effort, we 
will not have civil disobedience.” “I will tell the 
Viceroy that this is the position to which we have been 
reduced: ‘We do not want to embarrass you and de- 
fleet you from your purpose in regard to war effort. 
We go our way, and you go yours, undeterred, the com- 
mon ground being non-violence. Left free to ourselves, 
there will be no war effort on the part of our people. 
If on the other hand without your using any but 
moral pressure you find that they respond, then we 
cannot help it. If you get assistance from the Princes, 
from the zemindars, from anybody, high or low, you can 
have it, but let our voice also be heard. ' " 


As a thoroughgoing ahimsaist and pacifist 
Gandhiji is morally and logically justified in 
making a demand like this. India can also justly 
make such a demand if all India, that is most 
Indians, be in favour of complete non-violence, 
as, though in many independent countries having 
national governments which are parties to the 
war by their own choice the right of free expres- 
sion of opinion has been seriously curtailed 
during the war, India has no national govern- 
ment and has been made a belligerent without | 
being consulted. But for the C. W. C. & A.I. 
C. C., which only a short while ago offered active 
help to the British Government in the war if India 
were given freedom equal to that; of ‘Britain and 
whieh gave expression to the anti-Gandhi view — 
that in free India complete non-violence would 4 
nob suffice for the maintenance of internal order — 
or for repelling foreign aggression, it has not — 
been logical or consistent to completely 
go-back on their former opinions and accept anc 
endorse Gandhiji’s views. But, as we i 


ve sai 
in the course of a previous note, the Congress 
Committees have taken up this illogical and 
inconsistent position probably m order to secure 
Gandhiji's leadership in-the probable future Civil 
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Some Hindu Mahasabha Resolutions 


The Working Commitiee of the AI Toana 
Hindu Mahasabha which is in sess:on m Pampay ? 
which 


has released the following resolution 
adopted on the 22nd September last : 

“ Resolved that in view of the opportunity that the 
present war offers for the general militarization P s 
Hindus and for the organisation of the ae of a 
on sound and up-to-date modern lines so that, ae 
be converted into a self-contained -defence unit, te 


Hindu Mahasabha is prepared whole-heartedly um ose 
out the sehemes of the expansion of the A iceroy’s Exe - 
cutive Council and the War Advisory Council, but oe 
honourable terms of equity and justice as stated below : 

(1) In view of the declaration made by the Muslim 
League of its ‘determination, firm resolve and faith" 
that the partition of India is the only solution of India's 
future constitution, the Hindu Mahasabha urges the 
Viceroy to make a.clear and definite declaration that 
the Government has not approved or accepted any such 
proposal or scheme. 

(2) That in view of the reported understanding 

between the Viceroy and the Muslim League that the 
League would be given two seats on the proposed ex- 
tended Executive Council and five seats on the proposed 
War Advisory Council, the Hindu Mahasabha claims 
representation of six seats on the extended Executive 
Council and fifteen seats on the War Advisory Council 
on the population basis. 

(b) That out of these six seats one be given to the 
Sikhs and one to the Scheduled Castes and the rest be 
given to the nominees of the Hindus Mahasabha. 

(c) This Committee considers the demand of the 
Muslim League of fifty per cent representation on the 
proposed Executive Council and elsewhere as undemo- 
cratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable and preposterous 
and it. would urge the Viceroy to give an assurance to 
the Hindu Mahasabha that no such demand would be 
entertained.” 


On the 23rd it passed another. 


The resolution criticises- the Viceregal declaration 
and Mr, Amery's statement in the House of Commons 
characterises them as “highly unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing in that they make no reference to India's 
night to independence,” deplores that the reference to 
Dominion’ Status is “ vague and uncertain” and demands 
Dominion Status of the Westminster variety within one 
year alter the termination of the War. ` 


Franco-Japanese Agreement & China’s 
Bold Stand ^ > ` 
" ; P - Suaxcnar, Sept, 93. 
- the agreement includes the grantin z s 
of o air bases-in Tonghing and qu in a ed 
six thousand Japanese troops to guard them ih ait 
pi passage for the Japanese from South China {ironi 
ndo-China by a delimited route and permission to Ted 


and station a certain number of effectives at Häip hen 


Loxpox, Sept. 23 
-The Official Chinese: newspaper in Shan D ita 
diet ell preparations have been mide to mect ane 
Japanese attack through Indo-China. Th, i 
proclaimed Martial Law IEL unes m 
Yunan. CC-0. In Public Domain, Gui 
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How Will India Benefit If Briy 
Js Strengthened ? ` 

His -Excellency the Governor 
asked in a recent Darbar speech ot d 
will India benefit it Britain js Weakeng 
have commented on his question jy E 
note. May we ask; “ How will Indiah 
Britain is strengthened ?” Britain M. ] 
of the last world war stronger and with 
Empire, and India had the Rowlatt 
Jalianwala Bagh. We hope and belieya 
will be stronger after this war, Buth 


ain 


India fare after it ? 


Scheme to Train Mechanies 


f : SIMA, Sept i 

A Press communique issued by the Govemm 
India states : 3 
As has already been announced the Gover 
India intend to train 2,000 mechanics a year so 
Air Force will have a reserve of ground pe 
draw on as occasion arises.. This plan, it may 
is being organised in association with the 
training outlined by the Technical Training 
Committee and accepted by the Central Goyenn 
. An advertisement: has already appeared in 
on September 12, inviting applications from t 
wish to train as mechanics under this scheme. S 
will be made in a number of places by selection ii 
and applicants so selected will be allotted for m= 
at certain technical training schools m British Tris l 
in certain Indian States. Details have already an 
in ihe advertisement abovementioned. ] 


Nine TRAINING CENTRES 


It is at present contemplated that there will b 
training centres for mechanics and although ani 
will be made to post applicants io centres Ki 
own localities, this cannot -be guaranteed ami 
be required to train at any centre to vill be 
allotted by the Government. Training Wl ce ali 
emment expense and in addition a subsiste re 
will be granted to them during pono and 
will extend over a period of twelve mont 
will be expected to devote their whole ume 
The course will include engineermg sation 
perience. It is emphasised that the inten! M 
ing scheme is to form a potential rese ng 
and the fact that a candidate. is accep tually 
implies no guarantee that he will E 
ployed by the Air Force; this must OPY™ c 
dent on future developments.—4- 


ae Notice - «Poli 
_ On account of the Durga PNN Pi 
Modern Review Office and: Pra, 
remain closed from the 6th to the. 
1940, both days included. All b 
lating during this period will 
the-holidiys| ii 127) aris: ORUM 
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THE MIND BEHIND “ PAKISTAN ” E 
By SURESH CHANDRA DEV 


sition among a certain section 
and publieists, opponents 
to put the blame for the 
he thin shoulders of Mr. 
This disposition is 
and writings of 
and publicists. The suggestion 
l condemnation appears to be 
Mr. Jinnah has been misleading the section 
e Muslim community that is represented in 
India Muslim League which has been 
ing him as so many sheep blindly. This 
approach to the problem is so very un- 
al that it should not and cannot be 
| [eed as a satisfactory explanation of the 
^3 ficlopments in the country that appear to 
ie created a stalemate in it. 
fusy and on principle opposed to schemes 
t hat envisaged in the Muslim League reso- 
| mmimise chances of the success of their 
y making personal pique 
of these subversive 
eal explanation would 
e Pakistan resolution tries 
o certain conceits and ambitions 
a section of the Muslim commu- 
This recognition would enable 
ly measure the strength 
ement, to fight it on 
Plane where conceits 
Y birth and nursing ground. 
ceits and ambitions to analy- 
region where they are 
m all the implications 
em, and to utilize these in- 
ot Muslim communalism in 
p i national life: 
e task laid o 
win "dent of affairs. 
d us the truth. 
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n the Indian 
This method. - 
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D that followed the pas- 
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sue in February last 
e mind that 
Jhawares.—the-thing 
Tt appeared. 
om ‘the blue. 
this resolution was a 


P the Indian. Misi paid c 


à 
"isi hing 


for the reception of the idea that the Muslim 
community was a “separate nation” in this 
country. At a session of the Sind Provincial 
Muslim League held in the early part of October, 
1938, was passed a resolution appointing a 
committee to draw up a scheme of federation of 
“Muslim States and non-Muslim States.” 
Muslim public men and thinkers had prepared 
and broadcast seven schemes for the future feder- 
ation of India. These schemes did not owe their 
inspiration to Mr. Jinnah. These were having 
their publicity beyond the knowledge of the 
general public of India. We get an idea of these 
by a record in the Islamic Culture, a quarterly 
journal published under the auspices of. the 
thought-leaders of the Nizam State, in its 
“Cultural Activities Section” of April, 1940. 
These were : 

“Sir Sikander Hyat Khan’s Scheme, the Pakistan 
Plan, the Quinquepartite Scheme of the Nawab of 
Mamdot, the Pakistan Caliphate, Dr. Latiff's- Cultural 
Future of India, the Scheme of Muslim Federation, 
and the Eastern Afghanistan Scheme.” 


Of these schemes, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan's 
and that of Dr. Abdul Latiff have appeared in 
the English-language press. The others have 
not been given that publicity. From a summary 
published in the Islamic Culture we come to 
know of their. nature. 
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its authors, 
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make an instinctive appeal to the Muslim com- 
munity reviving dreams of recapturing the ne 
of administrative authority in the State m India 
that had slipped out of Muslim hands about- 
two hundred years back, dreams that can be 
made realities by resolute men during the 
changes that have been rocking the States all 


the world over on their foundations. Those who 
think that these separatist dreams and ambi- 
tions are new growths know not their own 
history, the history of India during the last 
hundred years. The history of the Wahhabi 
Movement in India has yet to be written, of 
what the dreamers and visionaries that worked 
under the ingpiration of Syed Ahmed ol Rai 
Bareilly dreamt and saw in about 1830. From 
hints and suggestions scattered through the 
writings of Muslim poets and writers one can 
pick up the impression that with the fall of the 
Muslim power in India the Muslims in the 
couniry, their leaders, ceased to think of them- 
selves as sons and daughters of Hindustan, 
began to think of themselves as guests who had 
outstayed their weleome. This feeling found 
expression in the poems of Altaf Hossain Hali, 
one of the minstrels of Muslim awakening in 
India. In his Shikwa Hind he lamented as 
follows : 
vis Cue NR TUER poe 
n d be the end of thy gracious 
"Quiekly hast thou broken all thy pledges 
cue India ! We were told OU pa 
. “Hast thou ever beheld the 
plight before ? Was this 
with us from Arabia ?” 
Oh! Mill of Revolving Time, thon hast ground 


us small; enough; have d 5 bi 
i one; wh B ri 
i ir hor?” H ; iat. boots thee lo grind 


~ As the host of Greeks tumed back from thy border 


would that in like m: MEI 
thy oa in ‘ike manner, we had tumed baflled from 


Words like these ma T 
me song a a defeated OM ae 
iterature that mirrored the mi i 
community was tinctured e ni Seine alan 
tortured by a feeling of frustration that i lef 
its marks on the thought and conduet of a 
the present generation of Indian Muslim “We 
are enabled to understand the inner y o à 
pius mind, understand better the aout ot E 
E that ap dear to divide the Hindu iri 

m An im in In ia, by a Speech delivered bx 
2 rn azed Ali as president of the Lite 4 
| Section of the Bengal Muslim. Literary Cone 
P ference in 1939. He is a barrister- Uu eei 
— heisa Presidency Magistrate ; oe 


NE in a eI 
the course of his criticism of Mol. ia 


Tigidity, he took for illustration waneortonka! 


men of Islam in this 
the Islam. which we brought 


acterised as 
At this period 


porary literary men—Bankim Chang, " 
padhyaya and Abdul Halim Sanat h 
novelist. This illustration indicated e 
or causes that have made the Muslim 


in India so ill at ease with conditions op 


uyuni 


this country. I give the sense of his Beni? Baki 
speech in this article without acce is b. 
truth or logie of this interpretation NC d 
history. He recognises that Bankim a e| 
wields a deeper and wider influence a Or, 
life and thought of his people than Abduli l|. «0 Br 
who, equally gifted, equally sensitive i s 
intimations of the time-spirit, could not beih "Go 
fountain-head of inspiration, the harbinger oik d 
needed awakening, the law-giver of the ull alse 
times that the former has preved himself ‘ p. 


The reason for this was not due to any diel qh 
in the mental or spiritual endowments of Abs! ihe 
Halim, it was due to his surroundings, t j| Why 
climate of opinion in which he lived, to thea}  °%" 
which he breathed. Abdul Halim was an insti Tortt 
tant of the United Provinces, then known aü[ zl see 
North-West Province. He lived his life andi} peopl 
his work in an area where Hindus were {fim the 
cent of the population. 

Mr. Wazed Ali explained the reacti 
this population ratio on the mind and s 


ihe generation to which Abdul Halim belong m. 
Patriotism and nationalism which are the thy That 
ing forces of the modern times came easy wij the 
Hindus of India, while in dealing with W E 
themes the Muslim literary men in Inda S ; ie 
to face an inner conflict, “they even waki an 


a blind alley.” He elaborated this argument But 
the following words : | 
“The Muslims by accepting the ideal ) F 
would only be helping to deliver the reins Y ia 
selon into the hands of the Bindi I 
cou se hi in í arising * he 
not use his pen in popu could de it 9% 

he lived and thought and worked in an d 
then Presidency of Bengal constituted 0 
and Orissa, where the Hindus, Bankim he po 
religionists, were about 70 per cent af “bli 
The ideal-end of all his work was the cim 

Hindu supremacy. As a sincere Hindu Ba 


afila 
m ite, B 


sys ger 
could thus accept this ideal-and place at, its 0 
superb powers of his intellect and, the 0 
soul; therefore could he dedicate his PO purani 
of Ananda Mult, Sitaram, Devi Chow 
writing of the song of Bande Mataram 
But Abdul Halim could not 
he belonged to a minority comm m 
handicap has halted the inspiration g 
literary men. As an examp!e A 
of this handieap Mr. Wazed 
Musaddes "; he. thought that 
poet, Muhammed Iqbal, suffered 
sense of frustration and inner 
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uld Ems of country and creed. The 
the chal 

could sm8 o : j 
K „Roma sab mil gaye jahan se 
b bhi Hindostan hamara.” 
me have faded away from 
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san inti! ‘Tortured by this conflict did Muhammed 

ital seek for a wider and a broader appeal to 

life cy. i people, wider than the country and broader 

vere lim the sect, an appeal that would act as a 
. [mano to the Muslims of India. He thought 

actions ist he had found it in PanIslamism. 

ad spiriti 
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ancient maladjustment, was given by Maulana 
Akram Khan as president of the Cultural Sec- 
tion of the last session of the Bengal Muslim 
Literary Conference. For this purpose he divided 
the 740 years of Bengalee life since 1199, the 
year on which Muslim rule erupted into Bengal 
from outside. The first period was of 344 years 
from 1199 to 1533, the year on which Sri 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu left the field of his 
mundane activities; the second period was of 
224 years duration from 1533 to 1757, the year 
of the battle of Plassey; the third period was 
of 100 years, from 1757 to 1857, the year of the 

Sepoy Mutiny "; the fourth period has been 
cne of 83 years, from 1857 to 1939. To the 
mind of the Maulana Saheb the first, second, 
and about three-fourths of the third periods— 
about 633 years—have been barren so far as 
literature as the expression of the mind of the 
Bengalee Muslims was concerned; for according 
to his reading of history, to his interpretation 
of history, the Muslims foreign and native, 
appeared to have succumbed to the culture of 
the Hindus, and Muslim kings and savants and 
saints went out of their way to encourage the 
propagation of Hindu ideas and ideals, to 
encourage the adoption of Hindu practices with 
certain variations made. The years, these 633 
years, were years of degeneration. And those 
literary men, Hindu and Muslim, who regarded 
and asked us to regard these periods as the golden 
age of Hindu-Muslim co-operation, of a new 
synthesis in India built up by the co-mingling 
of the two streams of Hindu and Muslim 
culture, misread their history, and were no 
friends of Islam, of the purity cf Islam. Real 


history would say that in Bengal Islam has had 


a real chance since the days, about 1830. when 


Syyed Ahmed of Rai Bareilly (in the United. 


Provinces) brought Wahhabism into this 
province. 


- The above is a picture of the mind of a 


of the writings of Muslim poets and thinkers. 
In understanding and explaining this I have 
avoided the politician, his writings and speeches. 


T have gone to poets and philosophers who, un- 
disturbed by the market-place of affairs, - 


unswayed by the prospect of material resul 
reflect and represent the mind of the commun: 
of a section of it who have influenced deve 
ments in the country. The quotations t 
have made reveal the stresses and straim 
unrest and a sort of fear, in the mind 
Muslim community. They give us an 
the difficulties that they feel m this c 
which they find it difficult to remove wr 


re ae 


country — 
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social and State life. It is these traditions, fecl- 
ings and sentiments generated by traditions; 
that have created these difficulties for the 
community. These have, constituted the core ol 
the matter that has come to be known as the 
^ Hindu-Muslim problem " in India. If it were 
a mere struggle for the promotion of material 
interests, the thing could have been managed 
and adjusted. But the quotations I have made 
raise the curtain from over the region of the 
imponderables of human life where only the 
thought-leaders of the community can penetrate; 
itis they only that can remove the twists and 
{angles of thought and feeling in the life of their 
eommunity. The Hindu community cannot, dare 
not, intrude into the traditions and practices of 
Muslim life. How dangerous or explosive these 
are, or can be made, can. be realised if, for 
jn&tanee, we understand the significance of the 
words used by a member of the Central 
Assembly, Kazi Muhammed Ahmed Kazmi, 
that “even up till today certain of our prayers 
are offered on the basis that it (India) was 
Dar-ul-Harab (door or country of enmity)." 
The occasion for the use of these words -was 
when he was explaining the reaction of the 
Muslim mind to the abolition in 1864 of the 


Of which ¢ 
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Not in annihilation lost, nor given 
To darkness ar thou fled fr 
O strong and sentient spirit; 
. Of ancient joys, no silence eremite 
Reeeived thee ; but the Omni 
hou wast-a part, 
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$ : À ich JS 2 
Readers of this article will by this time ha am 
] yi lone 


realised where the seat of the conflicts a 
petitions lies. If the poets and mu BT ot s 
quoted above be the authentie witnesses A a B 
has been passing through the mind of the Mul 
community of India, through the minds of folding 
classes and groups that guide the masses { bi ead 1 
those who desire to contribute their share anciled 
thinking and acting towards the Solution gfathe der 
this problem, should know the many procesft sure. 
of the thought, the many strands of the thouglsfsiliar s 
structure of the Muslim community. For itsfigend a 
then only that they, possessed of knowledge, e[za way 
bring understanding to this difficult task, nfilite, we 


more difficult than which has ever been sti] So me 


Tinie to 


men and women in India. | 
-durened, 


om us and light, 
; no mere heaven 


present Thought 
and earthly hour, 


social reformer Raj Naraw 


at Midnapur, the scene of his 


a scene at the present time can only 
"m that kind of Chinese painting 


b 
put 
own. 
T but we cannot tell 
asses, thal ead us: there are so many themata be 
r share ghynciled and composed. Nor can w e hasten 
solution (athe denouement. Of one thing only we can 
y posa. The War has changed the whole 
1e thoug sene, And the feeling is growing, in 
For, itid at any rate, that there can be no find- 
sledge, alza way back. Whether the War ends soon 

t task, n|rlite, we must go forward. 

yeen st} So many things have happened since I last 
pie to India, Everything seems to have 
ied, in fact, except the invasion. First of 
file has been the tragic, surgeon-like action 


ja xn French Navy at Oran. Then 
Bn President Roosevelt’s acceptance of the 
f onae nomination and the sudden 


liv ie Ree onference is showing how 
Tib the eae realise that they: are affec- 
iu n in Europe—whether it is 
‘ite Br m menaeing their free institutions, 
À Centra] quedo closing down their trade 
e - Less obvious but of 
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havoe wrought in- her 
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In the Far East. and. of 
but it is only-for three 
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ENGLAND PREPARES FOR THE NEXT PHASE 


By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


‘and a half hours in which to decide to fight, 


ullkeyKcnppeaecke bendbapkering after a poor iu 


Special Courts and Silent Columns and any such 
unnecessary and unwanted oppressions. There 
has also been the Budget and its missed 
opportunities to screw even more out of a publie 
much more ready for sacrifice than seems to be 
realised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Last but not least, there have been a whole spate 
of speeches, followed in Germany and Italy by 
a torrent of propaganda so far removed from 
realities as to suggest that our enemies are losing 
their heads. Yet outlined in one of those 
speeches, that of General Smuts, was the first 
official statement of Allied war aims. - 

- Little that is useful can be added here to 
what has already been said about the British 
naval action at Oran. Its most mournful 
aspect is in the sequel, in the attempts made 
by the Petain Government to misrepresent the 
whole circumstances from start to finish. The 
French Government will not tell the truth either 
about our original proposals for the disposal 
of the French Fleet (made prior to the Armis- 
tice with Germany), or about the ultimatum 
we presented once the terms of the Armistice be- 
came known and it was clear that the French 
Fleet was in danger of passing into German 


control. But the cruellest stab of all was 
contained in that statement issued by the 


French Legation in Dublin and which described 
the Oran action as a surprise attack on Allies 
who were in the act of disarming. All the - 
world knows that the French Fleet had -eight 


but what comfort is that if the French people - 
do not know ? And, unfortunately, there seems 
no- limit to the bitterness of the Petain 
Government. What kind of twisted reerimin- | 
ation, for instance, is behind “that broadcast: 
of France’s information chief, M. Prouvost, 
when he said: “ We have understood. It cost . 
us too dear to be yesterday soldiers of 
for us to consent today to be sailors of t 
Union Jack.” Well, we can only hope a 
comment so pointed and.so unhappy 
of its effect in France where alas th 
many other things to be unhappy about. — 
: The- situation of France, today 1s indeed 
jg ruled by a handful of men — 
their bearings that at tim: 


most tragic. She ü 
who have so lost their 
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tation of the Fascist State; at others eee 
looking back to France as it was m the days 
before the French Revolution—a France 9 
about thirty-seven Provinces, each with its 
own Governor. (And Hitler, the Destroyer 
who always uses the cant of self-determination 
if it will break up a State from within, has 
already recognized Breton autonomy.) France s 
rulers, in fact, are faced with an impossible 
task. It will remain impossible because the 
Nazis, who are incapable of understanding how 
Nelson could pray for Fe humanity after 
victory,” will do everything in their power to 
prevent French recovery. A 
Mr. Bullitt, American Ambassador in 
Paris, has been much criticised because he has 
just returned to Washington to see the President 
and has been standing up publicly for the un- 
happy Petain Government. His argument 
scems to be that the present French Govern- 
ment, not truly Fascist but only a pale reflec- 
tion, had better be supported or else it may 
be replaced by one that is completely Nazified. 
To this end, it is suggested, Mr. Bullitt would 
even hand back to them the £400,000,000 worth 
of French assets which are now frozen in the 
United States. But Mr. Bullitt should know 
that the French Government threw away any 
chance there was of standing up to the Nazis 
when. it threw away its weapons—instead of 
escaping with them abroad. What guarantec 
of anything was there in the soldier's peace 
that Petain asked for? None e T 
And there is nothing to keep the Patam 
DU. mcer for a single day longer 
an Jt suis the Nazis. Indeed they are al- 
ready, over the radio in occupied Fr 
inciting the French people imu MN ce 
~ afraid, by the way, are the double-to ed 
Dd T the disgust which Apu 
mi eel, if they li i y 
Nri oun (Cae oe 
a criminal offence Ce PSO, become 
Eok from Gae oen 5 
would be possible AREAS 
article and more E sh devote all this 
ask Mr. Bullitt, for s ce of France. To 
Petain Government, if it ic wor it is that the 
has made M. Marquet, form a truly Fascist, 
Mosley of France, Minister ii known as the 
How it is that the Press infor ene enor 
radio services are all placed Rm erm 
of one man (M. agra) 2 Han er the control 
Paris Soir can deliver itself mil it is that the 
Palivestofslsélution:.of the ES opinions as: 
one of the essential conditions aoe guenon is 
Or, that of six former French RU 
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faring war and 
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making war, four of them should 
how it is that Marshal Petain | 
broadcast, attacked “ international ea 
international capitalism.” But E 
France is not the real France uem 
set upon the rack by the Nazis 
done in her delirium cannot be and y 
her. (But whereas, in the Middle 
purpose of torture was served : 
professed the true faith, the N 
clemency. No amount of im 


be J 
hing l 


so On. 
wound.) 
The German treatment : snb 
like their Women OMEN E à : s 
€ e sturdy Dutch pi 
very damaging accompaniment to their 
peace overtures. Only a week ago Hitler 
what he termed a last appeal to reas 
common sense in Great Britain to puta 
to the War. He said he could see no res 
why this war should go on. And following! 
that speech the Nazis have been pouring: 
propaganda, from every quarter, all father 
by the wish-fulfilment—theirs but they iz 
it ours—that we are about to get rid phi 
“ war-monger Churchill” and replace himi 
cabinet of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lloyd e 
and Lord Halifax who will make the 
(After Lord Halifax's speech he was dp i 
and discovered to be a Jew ! Nazi pope 
has its unconscious humours.) But wi 
really believe that any propaganda—even j? 
could call on the best brains of mean, 
Africa and America—could speak ; 
than their actions? When we Nai 
the oppression of the Czechs “i 
Poles, and now of the French he i 
Dutch, cannot they realise that what m ? 
done speaks so loud that we cannot il 
they say ? We know that the French 1p 
because the Nazis have pillaged ur 
their cattle. We know that Frenci i 
will be ruined, because the Nazis sia 
on them a special issue of nane 
be exchanged outside of France, "y 
in Holland the Nazis have stolen 
of the Dutch Labour Party. T 
twenty-five per cent of the ute 
given it to the traitorous Dutch. i 
minority whose members are gree 
calls and jeers whenever nm 
themselves on the streets: |." 
Duniogrimihal law has bee 
the Dutch people. And that C 
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EY oi securing the release 
d in the Dutch East Indies. 
E d Hitler, in his blindness, 
the War should go on. 
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i her, Es Powgrs open up the War by an 
p Es Gibraltar and. by joint operations in 
‘friea—we shall remain on the defensive 
‘sland. Though all the time our Navy 
gien its gray blockade of the enemy's 
And our Air Force will harry them 
as it is already doing, with its very 
sul bombing of communications, aero- 
e no raptis, oil dumps, and other military objectives; 
followings’ ey attacks on Italian forts and 
pouring of mes and troop concentrations in Eritrea, 
all {athe and Abyssinia. 
they tli] “Apparently we are not going to carry the 
t rid of ff" ly on to the Italian mainland until we 
ce hinge To cut off Italy from her African 
loyd Gef "to engage the Italian Navy whenever 
: the Rar us the opportunity—appear to be the 
was dig”! objectives. We seem to be too full of 
| propi li. 3 human kindness as yet to bomb 
ut d du lily. Ed be bombed. But we know, 
ef could case there i NE know, of the havoc 
bomb Ree wished. We could, 
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the whole impression made by that part of the 
speech was one of doubts. and uncertainties. 
Hitler says we might listen to him because he 
speaks not as vanquished but as victor. Yet 
he sounds not cocksure but unsure. Why does 
he hesitate to invade us, when his whole prestige 
is bound up now with the invasion of England? 
Various reasons are put forward. In the first 
place, he may guess that invasion has now 
become a hopeless proposition (especially since 
the French Fleet has not fallen into his hands.) 
Or he may not wish to move until he has made 
quite certain of his back-door in Eastern Europe, 
that back-door which Russia is pushing open 
all the time. This seems the likelier explana- 
tion at the moment of writing—as witness the 
comings and goings of Roumania and Bulgaria 
to Germany and Italy, all, in the last analysis, 
an attempt to set the Axis over the Balkans 
instead of the Hammer and Sickle. 

There is a general awareness. growing in 
fact that the tide is now running against Hitler. 
In spite of all his and Ribbentrop’s scheming 
and cunning, Germany is once more back in 
the old fix, with the possibility of an enemy on 
two fronts—England in the West and Russia 
in the East. Russia may not declare war on 
Germany. She may not find it necessary. She 
can emulate Germany’s action in 1938 and gain 
all she wants for the moment by agreeing to 
withhold her force. (Especially since England 
is really fighting Germany for her.) But in the 
background all the time Hitler will be aware 
of a Russia which, learning from Germany’s 
own experiences in the present War, has decided 
to build up an equal strength in land, sea and 
air forces. The Nazis pride themselves on 
their understanding of “psychology.” They 


have indeed had the most dismal successes and . 


especially with their fear-propaganda. But 
they have overlooked the psychology of their 
most long-headed protagonist—Stalin. Did they 
really think that the work of a few months, the 
self-interested exchanges and accommodations 
which ended in the Russo-German Pact (which 
the busy-body Ribbentrop engaged in so eagerly 
and so blindly since it was all directed against 
England) could be more than skin-deep ? They- 
had threatened Russia for years. They had. 
openly laid claim to the Ukraine. And yet they. 
seemed to think that Stalin would forget all this, 
Stalin who has himself said that there is nothin, 
swecter than to plan a long revenge." die 
Another and recent failure of. German. 
« psychology,” by the way, 1$ 1m the torpedoing 
of the Meknes, that French ship- which was 
returning with her load of aval officers and. 
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children bound for America. Yet these üre mi 
only American ships likely io come into » iE 
gerent waters. The children ol Europe s 
already suffered too much in the present W = 
One day all the facts will be put on record. 
Polish children have been forcibly taken from 
their parents. Dutch children of seamen serving 
with the Allies have been falsely told thai they 
are orphans and sent into Austria to be brought 
up as" good Nazis.” Young French boys make 
for the coast, take their lives in their hands and 
eross the Channel in any small boat they can 
find. (What does Laval think of these poor 
courageous ehildren ?) 

Well, though the conviction is growing that 
America may soon be in the War, we are not 
counting on it. For if the War has taught us 
anything, it is that we had better rely on our- 
selves and on the help we can count on from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. All the 
same, it is worth noting that President Roose- 
velt, in a message to the Pan-American 
Conference, suggested that the war might be 
over m à year. And is there any chance of the 
-end coming so soon unless such a new and 
important element as American intervention were 
jo cone o the pide? American, opinion 
intervention. Gee Em arts UE 
thinking person in ANA le to say that every 

: enca now seems alive to 
the great danger their country SONNI eS 
should England -lose the war. So we can take 
it that they will not let us lose it if ae a 
prevent it. And for the moment it ma Zn 
us just as well if the aeroplanes they are a ki, P 
are available for our war effort re making 

a ; : rt rather than for 
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fort if they could emulate the deur Seas 
people in the British Commonwealth ee 
us some aeroplanes instead of merely s line 
them. English people get a tuu c ng 
the formula posed^to American opinion id 4 
ever-recurring Gallup surveys. A s 
£0 constantly invited to atoteroputls. Damen Duae 
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settlement of the Sudeten question he had no 
quarrel with Czecho-Slovakia but only with Dr. 
Benes. But after Dr. Benes was out of the way 
he annexed Czecho-Slovakia. He concluded à 
ten years Treaty of Peace with Poland and over- 
ran and annexed that country without any 
declaration of war because its government had 
not accepted an ultimatum which it had never 
even seen. He had no quarrel with Denmark, 
but quietly over-ran it and stripped it of much 
of its food supplies and ruined the overseas 
market on which it lives. He had no quarrel 
with Norway, but he has treated it and occupied 
it as if it had been a belligerent country. Hitler 
is good enough to let us understand that in his 
view there.is no further cause for the War to 
continue. If we allow the Nazi cross to dominate 
most of Europe, he will graciously allow the 
British Empire to continue. But unfortunately 
for Hitler the British people are behind 
Churchill, Indeed it is nothing less than the 
case to say that it was the people and not 
Parliament that put Churchill where he is. Be 
the struggle short or long, the British people and 
not Churchill alone are determined that it will 
go on until the forces of evil embodied under 
the Nazi swastika are rendered powerless in 
Europe and an era of law and justice is ushered 
in. We hope the struggle may be short but we 
are prepared for it if it be long drawn out, 
knowing that as the months go by our supplies 
of aeroplanes and armaments will increase un- 
til at length we may first catch up in the race 
in which we allowed Germany to have such a 
long start and then increase our lead SO that 
we can set a pace so terrifie that the Nazis will 
be brought to their knees. Those peoples at 
present crushed under Nazi oppression will then | 
again be able to lead their lives as free men 
and women and not as serfs toiling under the 
cruelty and lash of an oppressor who would 
erase God from His universe and treat human 
beings as less even than the lower animals. 


[Received by Air Mail in.Caleutta on the 4th 
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1. CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


Tu Central Authority for education in England 
and Wales is the Board of Education, which. is 
an ordinary Government Department at White- 
hall, responsible for education. The political 
head of the Department is the President of the 
Board of Education, who is a Cabinet member 
(Minister of Education). He is assisted by a 
Parliamentary Secretary, who is also' a member 
of Government and sits in Parliament. The 
Minister and the Secretary belong to the party 
in power in Parliament. 

The permanent civil servants of the depart- 
ment consist of the Permanent Secretary for 
England (there is a separate Welsh Departmeat, 
under another permanent Secretary) and the 
Administration Officers at Whitehall (Deputy 
Secretary, 4 Principal Assistant Secretaries, 
Chief Medical Officer, Legal Advisor and 
Accountant General). The Inspectorate work 
outside the Central Offices (Chief Inspectors of 
Elementary, Secondary and Technical Educa- 
tion and a Chief Woman Inspector). 

The Board advise on teaching, organisation 
a curriculum and assess the contents and 
male of schools through the Inspectors and give 
grants’ to the Local Education Authorities for 


_, l. Out of a total vote of £50-1 millions i 9, 
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loans, etc. Of the expenditure, amounts of abou 
fourth each go towards interest on National Debts, & 
and for army, navy and air force expenditure. Thes] 
ance is mainly Civil votes including about a iat]. 
for the Board of Education. The population of Eng? 
and Wales is roughly 41 millions. ; 

It is of interest to compare with the i 
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local Education Authorities 
ij Local Government Authorities, locally 
They are concerned with public 
generally, including Education. ‘They 
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e: 
63 County Councils. 
83 County Borough Councils. 
45 Borough Councils. 

(over 10,000 population at the 
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the 
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Technical, Art, Commerce, Teachers’ and Adults’ 
training. See Sections 4 and 5). 

The last two classes of authorities, however, 
provide only for elementary education, higher 
education being left to the Council in the 
County in which it is situated. 

Except certain financial transactions the 
work is entrusted to an Educational Committee 
(Men and Women) with a Director-Secretary, 
or Education Officer and also sometimes its own 
Inspectors of Schools. 

All authorities are required to provide for 
Publice? Elementary (called “Provided” or 
“County”’) Schools" in their respective areas and 
maintain a sufficient number of them in efficient 
condition to meet the demands of free (including 
supply of books, stationery and apparatus) and 
compulsory education, between ages of 5 to 15, 
and enforce the same. 

The Local Education Authorities are also 
required to provide for the education in special 
schools of the blind (71), deaf (47), and physi- 
cally (832) and mentally (155) defective 
children in their areas. They also sometimes 
provide courses in preparation for a trade for 
such students, over 16. 

A large number of voluntary bodies (mostly 
religious) also provided® for Nursery, Special 
and Public Elementary schools, besides higher 
schools (Secondary, Technical, Arts, Commerce, 
ete., Sections 4 and 5). Voluntary Elementary 
Schools are called “ Non-provided " or “ Volun- 
tary” schools. They are however maintained? 
or aided financially by the Local Education 
Authorities, unless they are self-supporting. 
Teachers are appointed with the approval of 
County Councils, which control instruction also 
(except religious). : 

Although facilities are available for boys- 
and girls, teaching arrangements in the lower 
ranges upto 11, and in the higher ranges at the 
Universities, are in the main co-educational. 
Practice varies in the middle ranges, but in the 
main, provision is made for boys and girls 
separately. 


Medical inspection: and treatment of all 


children in Public Elementary Schools by | 
medical and nursing staff, are undertaken by 


6. Utilisng public funds—run entirely in this cas : 
ided in other cases. Ri iP 
E E Primary schools (between ages 5 and 11, beyond 


Nursery stage, 2-5) and certain post-primary schools 


(between the ages 11 to 15) as will be clear from the 
chart in Section 3. 
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the Local Education Authorities, at the instance 
of the Board, to whom the responsibility has 
been delegated by the Minister of Health. At 
least 3 inspections are made during the period 
of school life. : EM: 
The teachers in these schools are not civil 
servants, That is, they are not employed or 
paid by the State or the Board of Education, 
as already stated. They are servants of the 
Local Education Authorities or of the Govern- 
ing Bodies of the Voluntary Schools. Although 
the Head teachers receive advice from the 
Board's Inspectors, they have a wide freedom 
in the management of their schools according 
io their own ideas. The teachers are paid accord- 
ing to seales'? fixed by a Joint Committee of 
representatives of Local Authorities and of 
teachers, subject to the coneurrence of the Board 
of Edueation. The Board administers and pro- 
vides for pensions based on salary and years of 
service, from a fund formed of 5% of salary of 
the teachers and 5% from the employers, and 
paid to the exchequer. 
. Private individuals also provide and main- 
tain institutions, not aided by the Local or 
Central Authorities, but, if desired, helped by 
inspection by their inspectors. The number of 
Private Schools, Secondary Schools, Preparatory 
of one kind or other which are not inspected hy 
the Board, may he more than 9.000, with more 
than 3.00,000 children, of which about 50,000 
are in Post-Primary Departments. í 
The expenditure for the schools is met by 
the Education Authorities out of Public ndi 
(£45:6 millions for 1938-39) provided hv 
Parliament out of the taxes, and by the Lora 
Education Authorities (£47-8 millis a, 
local rates? he former gra nur out of 
f rne ue Board of Education dian ann 
Local Education Authorities, roughly ae 
ing to about half , Toughly amount- 
UNDAE Ae OM He approved 
9 to 77% of the totala? Conditions ote 
. nditions of grant to 
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a grant-aided institution according +. 
lations, are of a general characte to the 
authorities and teachers, a large. n 
freedom in the conduct of the schooj Ri 
phase of higher education (Secondary id 
etc.), which is not freet? necessitous gun 
assisted by partial or total remission. d 
by maintenance allowance. Scholar d 
maintenance grants are also awarded he ag? — 
Education Authorities to enable select Y Log 
to proceed to the Universities, Mode "n 
versities also receive grants from a Ui 
Education authorities. Ne lag 


3. Free AND COMPULSORY Epucanioy | 


This education is of a generg racte d 
the syllabus, later on, maker d ia 
Local Education Authority, as already sian 
is required to provide a sufficient x 4 
efficient schools for the Free and Element 
Education of boys and girls in its area. Qj ] 
the Education Acts, it is the duty of the pare 
to cause his or her child receive elemental 
instruction in Reading, Writing and Arithnal) 
between the ages of 5 and 14 (15 from 19H) 
and it is incumbent on the Local Edu 
Authorities, who have been given sufit 
powers, to enforce this. The following it 
gives the ages of pupils and the correspontty 
stages of schools of various category, the sip" 
wherefrom the free and compulsory portu 
education begins and where it ends, and sem 
to illusrtate the considerable overlapping o] 
free and fee-paying institutions, compulson 4 
voluntary education, within the age limits ùf 
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specially in rural areas. The presem- y 
is to have self-contained schools f gi 
education upto the age of 11 in Primary 
in separate or combined stages EL 
Post-Primary Schools for education 
age (Hadow Report, 1926). 


Roughly— 
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Vocational Schools 
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Medical Service 
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- Teachers’ Pension— , 
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seholarship examinations, at the age of 13, to 
enter both Secondary and Junior Technical. 


Commercial and Art schools. An earlier age 
of admission and the fact that training is not 
limited to any particular trade or industry, dis- 
finguish the Central School from the Junior 
Technical Schools. Although a lower leaving 
age and a less academic curriculum distinguish 
it from the Secondary School, the pupils are 
often able to find congenial employment. after 
leaving the school, owing to the well-established 
relations with employers of Central schools, and 
the help from the Central Schools’ Employment 
‘Committee of the Ministry of Labour. A few 
students from the Central Schools however pro- 
ceed to the higher courses, including the Univer- 
sity. While from the Secondary Schools one 
can enter ihe University, a few (negligible 
number) also pass from the Secondary to the 
Junior Technical or Art Schools and thence, if 
desired, to higher education. Most of the 
entrants to the Junior Technical or Art Schools 
come from the Elementary Schools at the age 
of 13, one year before the completion of the 
statutory period. Central and Senior Schools are 
sometimes called Modern Schools, since their 
uo in 1926. 
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certificated and over two-thirds, w 
expenditure over Elementary Edu 
70 million pounds. 

Local Education Authoritic 
provide meals (costing £800,000) " 
free in necessitous cases, Children f 
tance are conveyed to and from 
(£420). Midday meals or milk 
for pupils coming from a distan 
provided for. Over £5 millions weg 
1938-39, for special services (medical. j 
etc., vide Section 2). In 1936, son 
children in Public Elementary Schools 
were benefited in these ways. — Sa 

For the Nursery Schools, good food is 
air, medical and nursery attention and n 
rather than formal education are the ¢ 
teristic features. 

The Board of Education does not pres 
the subjects to be taught in a school but 
through its Inspectors, the general suit 
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In the Junior Schools, more time Evan 3 
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curriculum, in which hand work and the ati 
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not pref for older children, science and a foreign 
| but settee may be added. In some Post-Primary 
l subs a definite bias is given according to 
-feie of occupation, which the pupils are 
aching olifi to enter—commercial, industrial, rural or 
rithmetidd netic, 
peech w The length of the school work is 25 hours 
expre evek for infants and a little more for others. 
study i le allocation of hours for different subjects is 
class Soi as follows: Religious instruction, 3; 
indepe "Fadlish, including reading and writing, 5 to 7: 

. cPilematics, 3 to 5; Histor G A i 
me fiae 3 94 10,5; His ry, Geography and 
lant stet in inane ae and Practical subjects, 
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| the culled relstratio 10n, 2 to 4; Music, Play inter- 
] Xp 1 S Ey assembly, 3 hours. 
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qualified teachers (nearly 6,000) of special sub- 
jects (total 168,000). The certificated teachers 
must pass (1) a regional Joint Board’s 
(University, Training Colleges and others) 
examination after a course for 2 years in 
academic and professional subjects in Training 
Colleges (74 with 10,000 students, plus 11 special 
ones for domestic subjects with 1,000 students) 
after the age of 18+, or (2) a professional 
examination (Diploma) after a post-graduate 
course (22 departments) of 1 year in the Train- 
ing Department of a University (5000 students) 
and (3) the certificate examination assessing 
the practical teaching ability by the Board’s 
Inspectors in consultation with the authorities 
of the Training College or Department. It will 
be seen that there are 16,000 students altogether. 

The number of pupils per teacher is 28 on 
the average, although 1-8% of classes still have 
over 50 pupils. The expenditure for Elementary 
Education is about £23 in London area and 
£14-10s, on the average for England and Wales, 
per pupil.!9 


4. SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


A Secondary School provides for full time _ 
education of a general as distinct from a 
vocational character for children from 11 years 
of age to about 17 years or more. “The pupils 
form only the basis for the real “elite” of the 
nation. < i 
All publicly aided Secondary Schools impose 
fees (£11 or 12, about a third of the gross cost 
of education of each child) but offer entrance 
scholarships (special places!*) to pupils from 
the publie Elementary Schools and may offer 
additional places to pupils of any school. These 


involve total or partial remission of fees accord- . 


ing to parent’s resources. About half the 
students pay full fees which vary (£4 to £63 in 


London area, where the gross annual cost of — 


education per student is about £45 in maintained 
Secondary Schools). If the parents can afford, 
or the child is meritorious, there is thus a chance 


of transfer to an aided Secondary School from - » 
the Elementary (Junior) School at the age of — 
11, in place of free education in a Senior School.* — 


16. Figures are nearly as follows F 
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Board's Grant son it 
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. Rate per pound =- s ++ USB AS agai 
. 17. Paying fees in accordance with means, as dis- 
tinct from ^ Free places,” irrespectn 
pay fees n 
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The types of Secondary Schools are 
follows : ^ EU 

1. Public schools, which are mostly 

Boarding Schools and therefore not local. F ew 
receive aid and fees are heavy. The old founda- 
tons of Eton, Harrow, etc., and the newer 
schools, Wellington, Stowe, etc., have made a 
name in this class. Age of entry is 13, and 
recruits come from Preparatory schools (later). 

2. Grammar Schools, which are mostly day 
schools and are therefore local. They are mostly 
aided and some of them are ancient foundations. 

3. County Schools, which are provided and 
maintained by the County Councils. 

4. Private Schools, which are not aided. 

Main provision, however, numerically con- 
sists of schools belonging to classes, 2 and 3, 
provided or aided (1400) by the County or 
County Borough Councils, with 460,000 students, 
and nearly 24,000 (19,000 graduates) teachers. 

. The aided, and also most of Public and many 
Private Secondary unaided schools, if they 
desire inspection, are inspected by the Board’s 
Inspectors. There are about 5,50,000 pupils 

- (460,000 in 1400 aided, 90,000 in 400 unaided 
efficient schools) in 1,787 schools, inspected or 

` recognised as efficient in this way. Not quite 
half of them are girls. There are 33,000 other 
students in 400 other schools. 

The curriculum is more advanced than that 
of Elementary Schools. Study of English 
Literature, wider subjects of Mathematics in 
place of Arithmetic, and Science in-place ot 
Ne Study are added and the study of at 
east one foreign language is included. Many 
schools include further subjects. Considerable 
freedom is exercised in choosing special course 
related to the needs of pupils wh ill muses 
Industry or Commer SAWO aa fenter 
See ( erce. Stress is given t 
physical exercise and organised games. / ? 
85% of students leave the Se games. About 
the age of 16 1 i 1e secondary School at 

ze of 16, and about the same percentage 
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progress, including out-of-school aiii] There 
They become the best advisers to the puesta Se 
in their charge as to their choice of fui 
occupation. The Careers Master in some 
has proved very useful to establish fr 
relations with employers and employ. Tt 
Bureaus. Examinations are conducted. byyéticient 
University Bodies approved by the Board. yey grant 
School Certificate or First Examination is gs tien 
by about 60% of students at about 16 yeu Br educat 
age. It has not been possible to follorig, EN 
principle that examinations should fole p" 
curriculum and not determine it. The cam 
versial question regarding the best metni i: 
holding examinations is still wanting 2 soli] 
but external examination to the exclusion? 
voice of school teachers, their syllabus 
school records, are now at a discount. 
report suggests that the certificate i 
only shew the subjects in which credit! Hf 
as at present, but also those in which © 
standard is reached. „One must pas 
certificate in English and either, ine 
language or in some scientific subject rr ih 
Mathematics. The contents of the 97 
syllabus should be reduced if the 2 
Subjects be increased. The School der 
Examination exempts the pupils UP mi 
conditions, from the Matriculation «- 
of the Universities.1® Some pure 
beyond 16 to take a specialised COUN: er 
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for the Higher Certificate — 
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are seli-governing Institutions, receiving State- 
aid in the form of direct grants? from the 
Treasury on the advice of a University Grants 
Committee, composed of academic experts. The 
degree courses extend over 3 or 4 years, though 
in Medicine 5 or 6 years are required. In 
general, degree courses are taken in two stages. 
All the Universities provide for Post-graduate 
work and for research. The course for the 
University Training Departments is for 1 year 
after graduation. The present figure of full 
time University students is about 40,000,? 
239% of this being women. There are about 4,600 
Professors in England and 400 in Wales. 
Besides the 360 scholarships mentioned: in 
Sec. 1, and above, there are numerous Exhibi- ' 
tions and scholarships awarded from the 
University funds and also by private trusts and 
benefactions. Between 40 and 50 per cent 
receive financial assistance of some kind, froi 
other than private, soutces. : 


5. VOGATIONAL AND FURTHER TRAINING 


Unlike the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, which provide in the main for general 
education, there is a wide variety of instruction 
in relation to specific types of employment or 
occupation in Technical Schools and Colleges 
and Institutions. This instruction is again 
voluntary (not compulsory) and excepting some 
aspects of Commercial Education, such as type- 
writing, shorthand and book-keeping, nearly all 
institutions (about 500) are aided by the Local 
Education Authorities. There are practically 
no private schools (only 20) in this category, 
which can be sharply divided into part-time 
(mostly evening) institutions for those already 
in early employment due to exigencies of cir- 
cumstances, and wholetime schools for those - 


preparing for employment. 
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There is, however; a strong body of opinion 
that the intellectual side of Apprenticeship 
education is more properly given during the 
working week and that the evenings ought to 
be left free for personal interest and recreation 
of the apprentices, 
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National Federation of Women's Institute, not 
recognised, have provided over 5,400 institutions 
with 3,12,300 persons for whom it arranges class- 
es in a variety of subjects, literature, "history, 
music, drama, craft work, hygiene, food- 
production and preservation. The Council of 
Social Services, also not recognised, have 
organised about 20 Rural Community Councils. 

3. Local Education Authorities have aided 
by grants or provided for many thousands of 
classes for adults generally although the Board 
recognises work of a “liberal” character only 
(not practical or recreational subjects). There 
are 28,000 men and 25,000 women getting bene- 
fits of education through such aids. 

4. There are “collegiate (residential and 
non-residential) and other institutions (educa- 
tional settlements, which make a special feature 
of handicrafts and practical work). They are 
aided by grants in one form or another from 
the Board of Education. 

5. Charitable trusts (e.g., Carnegie Trust) 
have helped -needy students - to attend 
Universities, as well as promoted efficient library 
service and book supply. 
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BENGALI NURSERY RHYMES 
By Proressor HARI CHARAN MUKERJI 


in spite of infinite diversity of culture, language 
and environments. But no serious attempt has 
been made so far to study these nursery thymes 
which are as much important in their own way | 
as the former. As it has been remarked before - 
these rhymes introduce us into a state of society 
which has passed away with the passage of time —- 
but which has left its stamp indelibly on us and - 
which can not be ignored in any systematic 
study of it. They are also replete with passages 
of exquisite grace and beauty and pathos. and — 
sometimes also of quaint humour of which any — 
literature can be proud. : o 

Tt was probably just before the advent 
the British in India when the western part 
our province was periodically overrun £ 
Mahratta hordes who carried destr 


fresh additions. There 
also current in different p 
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who looked down on them disdaining to write 
anything in the vulgar tongue. They were the 
works of ordinary men who were not greatly 
looked "up to but who possessed the. genuine 
poetic faculty. The language m which they 
were written vibrates with life and there sre 
numerous passages which reveal true insight into 
the mind of the girl-wife whose sorrows and 
hopes for the most part form the subject matter 
of them. Girls of very tender age were given 
away in marriage in those days and were com- 
pelled to live away from their sweet homes and 
their dear parents and brothers and sisters. 
They were forcibly uprooted from the soil where 
they had grown up and it was some time before 
they could strike roots in the soil where they 
had been transplanted. The mother-in-law, not 
unoften, was unsympathetic if not actively hos- 
tile and could only be propitiated by frequent 
presents which was not always within the com- 
petence of the girls’ father to make. Sometimes 
for these omissions on the part of the latter, the 
girl herself was not allowed to visit her own 
people for long periods. Under these circums- 
-tances it was quite natural for the unfortunate 
child to pine for her home and to shed bitter 
tears in silence thinking of her miserable lot. 
She had probably not yet learnt to love her 
husband and had scarcely any confidant in her 
father-in-law's house. She had to go about 
attending to her ordinary round of duties putting 
on a smiling face when her heart was ready to 
burst. We can not but breathe a sigh of relief 
when we contemplate that this state of thines 
s ED. pon away and our eirls han 
een released from the b e Eo ono es 
AX ERR ee of child-marriage 
. This hankering of the child-wife to be r 
united to her own folk and the misery of WS 
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“ Where are you, oh my moth ^ ug 
so very much." er, Lamm s Ei 

“Oh my darling, try to live thr m 
best as you can; rough this a 

During the next month you wil] be 
a gaily decked closed litter” 


As to the attempts on the par ; 
folk to propitiate the mothering. the wip 
attitude adopted by the latter the an 
lines will testify : foll 


Our Khukumani will be married 
accompany her to her father-in Bs 
There is the bald-headed Fakir in the h 
has guarded up his loins for the py ay 
I shall give her gardens of mangoes IS 
to lend their shade during this statin px. 
She will earry some sweet fried rice for Jie OT 
refreshment whilst on the way. iy es 
She will also take with her a stock of Chira ( J! 
roe) sade from fine rice to placate the mif" 
. 3 
And once again : 
Our Khukumani wil be married to one lys] 
the land of Hattamala, 
The people there have cows and oxen yoked { 
to their ploughs at the time of ploughing A 
They brush their teeth which glitter like diams 
Loads of Rohi and Katal fish are being 
presents 
But the mother-in-law turns up her nose witi 
dain. 
_ The above lines incidentally show +} 
simple was the life led by the people at 
time before modern civilization had muy 
inroads on us and disturbed the pathetic come] 
ment of the people by placing before 
higher satndard of life. Chira and murki su 


taken y 


hy dim 
-law's e f 


appreciated as presents. 
in the villages away from 
of the big cities. They fo! 
avocation of tilling the soil ^ jo 
one long tale of misery from years ^t the 
end. What with the depredations 9 5 
genine hordes of Maharattas E ja 
e eating up of crops , 
(sparrows ?) they found it diei 
together a sufficient sum to pay the 
“No sooner the (naughty) boy ie d 
people of the locality breathe, a Ses of ^ 
by Borais (no iti 


horsemen out on their plundering the oe 


shall I pay the rent of the land 25 pi 
have been eaten up by chatapakhts: ad! 
We have already traced thei 
child-wife, how she. was compe, 
from home in the midst of se 
have not referred yet to Wee E 
often compelled to marry EU rs 
elderly person against whom” 


marred her happiness fo! 


ly submit to the will of 
ET oe give yent to the 


p ors UT. to her by wishing the 
W chief done n who was responsible 


1 yi arriage to an 
j Ui ren me away in marriage 
«The uele hes Sutter a fall and die.” 
up of her misery complete, 
had to -wife to dier her 
IE Een z 

ee often, perhaps to rob her of the love ( 1) of 

nd vip me ^ 3 won after years of devoted service. 


Shira A ET spected: This attitude of indifference 


e the nd al A iigisness was perhaps the greatest blot 


jour social system. 

| The stepmother was very often made the 

uit of one's ridicule and many a joke was en- 

pyed at her expense. The following lines will 

i {tar out this remark : : : 
Whilst going abroad one promises to bring 

te following presents for his dear ones : 

| “Ishall bring a pakkhiraj horse for my brother, 

And a cup for taking milk for the father. 

For my mother, shall I bring a string of beads to 

be worn round the neck. 

m my step-mother, you need not be angty, for 
shall bring for you the shell of the lobster.” 


if But these rhymes too are not without 
ie to village romances, for the. simple 
Jun. tt life led by our people in the 
i]. TEMA be dull indeed unless enlivened by 
E ll which he of love between young men and 
^] n dll lands re the constant theme of poets 

| wll exemplify free ages. The following lines 
jd On the other 


Thee aged i Side (of the tank) two girls are 


bathin 
ARE gd 
air a g down their thin flowing locks of 
€ necklaces veo eens the coarse homespun, 


T " i. 
Wie’ aed Ene necks appear like streams 
S seen thi s ; ; 
And Ret brother (beautiful) sight? It is our 


q e 
‘Oh, don’t eat sown his armlet at them. 
€ betel-leaf chewed by him, (or it 
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would betray the truth that) you are in love 

with him." 

Mutual love has blossomed. forth like the beautiful 
Kadamba flower. 

Last of all these rhymes contain passages 
of exquisite beauty whieh will well repay care- 
ful perusal. They are not at all rare, are 
introduced quite naturally and are perfectly in 
keeping with the homely framework in which 
they are set. Here is one for example : 

Whilst out on a fishing excursion a party of 
young boys had to cross Tripurnt’s math, a wide 
sandy plain devoid of water. The beautiful 
ruddiness of the fair cheeks of the young boys 
due to the sun beating upon them has been com- 
pared to the lovely pomegranate bursting forth 
exposing the red grains within. 

* Chand-mukhete rod legeche dalimphata para.” 

The above in the language of Mathew 
Arnold is an instance of felicity of expression. 
curioso felicitas, which alone puts the stamp of 
true poetry on anything. 

To add another instance there is this lyric 
outbrust in praise of sleep : 

Ghumparani masi pishi, ghumer bari jao, 


Santi sukher ghumti amar Dhanmanike dao; 
Kothai paba aman midra, ami kangalini. 
Daua kore deben midra, pram diyechen jini. 
Matar mata param mata, tini sabakar, . 
Jata sishu, jata briddha, sabai chheley tnar. ` 
The above can be rendered. as follows : 


Oh, ye aunties ! who lull children to sleep, do ye 
please go to the abode of sleep and brine this. blessed 
peaceful sleep for my darling. Where shall Y get this 
sleep, poor wretched creature that Iam? She will be 
pleased to send sleep who has breathed into us the 
breath of life, who is the great Mother of us all, the 
young and the old alike. 

This passage found in our nursery rhymes 
and entirely neglected and almost forgotten will 
surely not suffer if any comparison were insti- 
tuted with the famous invocation to sleep m 
Coleridge’s Ancient M. ariner with which it has a 
striking similarity in sentiment : 5 

Oh. Sleep ! it is a gentle thing 


Beloved from pole to pole: d 
To. Mary queen the praise. be given, 


She brought the gentle sleep from heaven, | ^ 


That slid into my soul. 


How many million Muhammadans really are 
there in the world ? Muhammadan propagan- 
dists, especially those in India, are constantly 
exaggerating their numbers in their speeches, 
letters and writings, and in books. They do 


their political opponents, and at the same time 
to increase their own political importance. 
Even when their exaggeration is pointed out, 
they go on repeating it times without number, 
hoping, like Goering, that a lie repeated for the 
thousand and first time would sound very much 
like the Truth, and thus help them in establish- 
ing their spurious claims. 

In some Bengali weeklies and dailies con- 
dueted by Muhammadans, we find their total 
to be stated as 600 millions. This may be a 
simple printing mistake; but as the mistake 
has been repeated more than once, we suspect 
the exaggeration to be deliberate. Leaving 
aside such poor propagandists—although their 
share in the propaganda is not inconsiderable, 
we now turn to the intellectuals and giants 
among them. 

. The late Maulana Muhammad Ali, an ex- 
President of the Indian National Congress was 
one such intellectual giant. At the end of the 
First Round Table Conference in London, he 
in his letter dated the 1st January, 1931, to 
the then British Prime Minister, the late Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, wrote thus : | 


ife, and who 
d, to talk of it as a 


À He was then advocatin 
Indian Muhammadans; Pen ae 4 
Supplies the explanation why the 
_ dans’ total was claimed to be 400 millions 
The Muslim Revival of Lahore a quarter- 
magazine of Muslim Thought and Life 
ted by Muhammad Ali—the same learned 
ntleman, we believe, who has translated tho 
oly Quran into English, in its opening number 


aims of the 
bove extract 
Muhamma- 
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FOUR HUNDRED MILLION MUHAMMADANS ? 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


so with a purpose—to break the morale of, 


his cl i ren “by 
CC-0. In Public Domain. urit T eos an b 


* According to estimates from sli Chain; a 
Muslim population of the world stands ati dum In 

Maulana Akram Khan of the ANI "dm worl 
agrees with the above estimate of the y B [et us | 
total of Muhammadan population, um Zaki 
/^ Dr. Zaki Ali, a highly cultured Egy y, Dr. 4 
doctor of medicine—house-surgeon and ances [dist 
tist at Kasr El Aini Hospital in Cairo, to be mgp repeto 
precise, he who received fifiancial assistante [i000 and 


from the ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi II while Wik tot 
was writing this book, in his Islam, in the Woy |i 
(published in 1938) says: “Hass. of 


“Tn view of the fact that in many regions, esped 
ly in Africa, no statistics are available, and that 
many cases the given statistics are incomplete, cov 
ing only a portion of the territory and that in ote] 
cases estimates are based upon old statistics, it ms 
be safely assumed that there are about 400 milli 
Muslims in the world." (antiques ours). See p. 


He give 
r | sendencie 
a [i million 
In the chapter on Statistics of the Islamit falat 


World, he goes on to observe thus: ng 
“There have been many attempts to estimate accur 
numbers of Muslims throughout the world. Accuml jinn is acc 


statistical data are, however, lacking for many reel Uh Zaki jc 
of the Islamic world. There has been, therefor re 

great discrepancy between different- estimates. Me 
official information is lacking rough calculations £ 


worked out and the figures for populations are ap l At Pc 
mations, mu dbania, ( 
“Among the widely-known and frequently d i 140000, B 


statistics a še drawn up Louis Masset cs | 
his “ A Ree Ne E (Third e 
Paris, 1929). Many of the figures he gives o 3 
ever, inaccurate and very much below the true es T 
as given by official reports in many of the D? 
countries of Islam." 

He then proceeds to give 
survey (in more’ or less round numbers 
world of Islam based primarily 0 
recent official statistics where such are tesme 
(consulting several works: The Sta Zoi 
Year-Book, * Annuaire Statistique de n To 
des Nations,” Political Handbook of, 6 is 
ete.) Where official information 2 dered 
able, an approximate estimate is 1? lied 
complete as possible by data SUPP 
reliable sources." ; 

He then gives details for each 
the details covering as many as 7 P^ 
comes to the above conclusion 
400 million Muhammadans in + 


Jo 
most 


Zaki Ali’s book in 
the Royal Asiatic 
Britain, refers approvingly to 
link is added to 
"her voice 1$ added to the claim 
to be 400 million strong 


ammadans 


gc mine the accuracy or otherwise, 
edd Alis statistics. At p. 416 of his 
‘r Dr. Zaki Ali separates the figures for 
wwdistan from. that of India; and he gives 
nective numbers of Muhammadans to be 
000 and 82,009,000. This is wholly wrong. 
fe total Muhammadan population of India, 
bling Baluchistan, is according to the, 
of 1931, is 77,677,000. But he gives: 
000 for India alone—a slight " exaggera- 
‘4 or 5 millions for a country that has 
ensused since 1872; and that in a book 
| from Lahore ! 

egives China’s (including Tibet and other 
encies) Muhammadan population to be 
ilion strong. Formerly China's total 
[alation was estimated to be above 448 
& The latest and supposed-to-be the, 


init js 5 : 2 3 
la] MEAE. Muslim country in which Italy 


oday more than two-thirds of the, 
Muslim." 


above two conflicting state- 
ae Ot fis s AS giy 
aint E V. $ S number of Muhamma- 
vend [Ratt made p<: to be 30,000,000; but he 
iil ety pig polic any allowances. for the de- 
E a ae of the Soviet. He Edu 
Pil i campaign did not spare 
tion of the . numerous details of 
d WR n tivities x Muslims and the anti- 
fl aa Blim paps the ‘Godless Movement’ 
ity? Bolg US of Russia"; he knows 
lj, Pe great BS have demolished the 
jte us Place eee of Samarkand, and 
> Wn AS oe Statue of "Lenin with 
ti Ul from more Will the Muezzin 


= ut he me OD of the minarets, 


Of th 


KES m l ; - Bowley and 
: ta AREARE SBAA ofthe gite eines who were: invited by 


399 


Soviet Russia is not the only place, where | 
attempts are made to de-Islamise the people; for 
the author speaks of "the promulgation of the 
famous Dahir of the Berbers, which aimed at 
de-Islamising the Muslim Berber tribes and 
drawing them towards Christianity and French 
culture.” (See p. 302.) 

So much for the accuracy or otherwise of 
Dr. Zaki Ali's statistics. What then is the real 
number of Muhammadans in the world ? The 
American Statistical Society estimated the total 
to be 176-8 millions (1893). In Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics, the world’s total of 
Muhammadans is given to be 209 millions. In 
the Moslem World for July 1923, Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer in “A New Census” estimated their 
total to be 235 millions. In L’Annumre du 
Monde Mussalman, the world's total is calcu- 
lated to be 226-2 millions. H. Lammens, $.J., 
in his L’Islam—Croyances et Institutions has 
accepted the above estimate.- In “ the Call from 
the Moslem World” published by the Church 
Assembly of England, the world’s total of 
Muhammadan population has been taken to be 
235 millions. In Whitaker's Almanac, the 
number of Muhammadans is shown as 209 
millions. The Encyclopedia of Socal Sciences, 
published in 1932, says : * According to estima- 
tes made in 1929 Islam has about. 246,000,000 
adherents.” In December 1924, the World 
Moslem conference took place at Jerusalem. 
At this conference, the world’s. total of. 
Muhammadans was estimated to be 234 millions. 

Whatever may be the real number of the 
Muhammadans, it does not exceed the 250 
million limit according to the best sources. 
There has been de-Islamisation in certam 
regions. ‘There are reasons to suppose that the 
population has decreased in certain arid and 
desert regions, like Chinese Turkestan. The 
natural rate of growth cannot be such that a 
population of 250 millions would increase to . 
400 millions in course of a decade or two. So 
the assertion that there are 400 million Muham- . 
madans in the world is far from true. Tt is. 
nothing but mere propaganda. : 

There are reasons . to f 
there has been conscious exaggeration in 
number of Muhammadans at the time of 
last Census in 1931 here in India ‘(See “H 
There Been Exggeration in the Number ¢ 
Muhammadan Infants at the Bengal Census 
49312” —The Modern Review, for D € 
1939]. : LUE 
"The following facts 
Scheme for am Economic. 
and D. 


suppose that - 
in t 


Bre taken from A 
Census of India by 
H. Robertson, the 


Ner — 


400 


"ihe Government of India to 
various statistical enquiries. 
24. 


advise them on 
[See pp. 23 and 


' Results of the Madras and Punjab samples 
based on 100 and 200 villages respectively. 

The whole Madras Presidency less than 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam agencies, Was 
the subject of sampling, 1 village out of 396 
being selected. In the Punjab four Central 
Districts were chosen, and one village out of 
28 or 29 was selected. 


Madras 
Sample Census- 


Punjab 
Sample Census 


Per 1,000 persons * : 

Hindus : 925 900 165 119* 
Sikhs 399 372 
Muslims 410 456 
17 14 


Christians 


It will be seen that every community has 
increased at the Sample survey, excepting the 
Muhammadans. May we not infer that at the 
time of the last Census the number of Muham- 
madans was exaggerated ? 
Lastly, a few words as to how this world’s 
total is made up. All those who are classified 
as Muhammadans are not Muhammadans in 
the proper sense of the term. Most of the so- 
called Muhammadans of Central Africa and 
the Malayan Archipelago are nominally so; 
"their religion is strongly coloured by fetishism 
and magic.” [The Call from the Moslem World]. 
The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
is of opinion that the slight influence, that is 
really exercised by Mahomedanism on the wild 
races of the Malayan jungles is .... grotesque. 
Many of the Malayan Muhammadans do 
not follow the Shariat in matters of succession 
- and inheritance, but follow the customary matri- 
archal family law. Similarly the Chinese 
Muhammadans follow their own family law. 
Coming nearer home, we read in the 
Baluchistan Census Report of 1921, p. 47: 

; NU E common mass Islam 
nai badge that goes aw. i i l 
of Buperetitions APR ue E endende 
Speen 7 28 thousand, substitute the Mahdi for 
Am Er meh Kalima—the very negation of 
_ Sir Edward Gait in the 
India’ for 1911 says: dL Report of 

"Many descendants of persons ‘conyerted? 


is merely an exter- 


* These figures are not exactly 


from the towns. 3 m fs the coun- 


J 
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though they -have been classed as suc i 
of these the Malkhanas of the M the 
furnish a striking instance.” Toun 
“These,” says Mr. Blunt, “are converte 
of various castes belonging to Agra and us 
districts, chiefly Muttra, Etah and Mainpuri TE 2 
of Rajput, Jat and Bania descent. They an ‘tt 
to describe themselves as Musalmans (italics on i 
generally give their original caste name, RD 
recognize the name Malkana. Their names P d 
they mostly worship in Hindu temples (italics ind 
they use the salutation Ram, Ram; they ima 
amongst themselves only. On the other hand j| 
sometimes frequent a mosque, practise circumcision c. 1 
bury their dead; they will eat with Muhammad 
they are particular friends; they prefer to be addres 
as. Mian Thakur. They admit that they are netk 
Hindus nor Muhammadans, but a mixture of both, (j| 
late some of them have definitely abjured Islam” | 
“In Gujarat there are several similar commun 
such as the Matia Kunbis, who call in Brahmans faj | 
their chief ceremonies, but are followers of the Pinu} 
saint Imam Shah and his successors, and bury dj 
dead as do the Muhammadans, the Sheikhadas EI 
their weddings employ both a Hindu and a Mubam 
dan priest, and the Momnas who practise circumcis 
bury their dead and read the Gujarati Koran, but ay, 
other respects follow; Hindu custom and ceremo { 
These and similar communities lean more strongly 
the one religion or the other according to their em] 
ronment.” (See p. 118). 


But in 1921, 


Matia, Momma Shel 
Molesalam and Sanghar were classified E] 
Muhammadans. [See Census of India Ra 
1921, p. 115, 2 or 3 lines from the bo 
This is how the total of Muhammadans 1 
creased or inflated. 
Note.—The Rev. Paul A. Contento is PM 
of the China Inland Mission. In an ANN is 
“Islam in Yunnan Today” in the Moslem 
July, 1940, he writes :— d 
* Ask any Moslem what the total number 
co-religionists in China is, and invar 
50 millions! Yet even the most casua erated; 
agree that such a figure is grossly exag8° Spi 
nine and ten million for the whole © 
more accurate figure. ^ 
‘Yunnan province, someti treme 
land of China, is located in the eX 
bordering on Burma and Indo-China. 
for Moslems in Yunnan vary from ? forward. D 
As our Mission was contemplating A fs ; 
in that province, we were given the 
eM od the number of Moslems 306 " a 
cal distribution : p ata 
` unna 
: bos hea 
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re that encircle 
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The stillnes 
Jis. valleys, 
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dell, the explosions of 
ing cities and the pitiful 
ims of the sick and the 
md. On all sides may 
feel Warring crowds in 
lielnets being led by a 
s and pitiless will to 
ee they do not know, the 
M stream of hapless 
destitute refugees, and 
Pinte people without a 
[2 for the future. Tt is 
|: miracle that till now 
Hinr, is been spared 

experience of the 


Jl va : of th 
™ ^r that is raging in 
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a sanguinary sea of 
The flames of war and 
this wonderland have 


T vel touched the peaceful 


the romance of its summer 
I2. and, in a word, the charming peace 
e jJ 


m mad and noisy world that surrounds it. 
is iis boundaries on the north and the south, 
Jis east and the west, may be heard today 
Jsniorian voice of dictators, the screaming 


propaganda .that. con- 


tij, es ago, Swis 
cally jeopardised 


Was perha i y housing t 

f Tel: ee umane the. abiding hope 
to ers fl y’s entry into the 14€ 97 

Ni. attack G ew over Swiss territory 
rity. Nune. cene D “than two $ ER E 
hn PEN Geneve: ` The very namo-of this city has 


3erman . the foundation of the 


propaganda of .- EVI : 
Zerland. has, however, peen. associated, Uu Nery high hopes about 
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PEACE IN THE ALPS 


7 py MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, DSc. Por, (Rome) 


actically an island of and its national leaders have succeeded in 
defending the constitutional unity of the State 
against these disintegrating forces. 
) long Switzerland will be able to maintain its 
snows of its sovereignty, one may reasonably ask; but it is 

_  diffieult to formulate a guess with any degree of 
s of its lakes, the silence of its precision. In spite of the admirable system of 
the social structure and the peace that Switzer- 
land has built up through centuries of democratic 


wried landscapes, seem to be out of place progress and humane toleration, 
agencies at work to disturb that peace. 
of the Swiss population belongs to the German 
stock and speaks the German language. ‘In this 
lies one of the obvious dangers of Swiss free- 


Joe p> 


Ski-ers on the snow-capped peaks of the Alps 


assassination, a. few years ago, 0 


thi e i ago, of 
ha B gri leader of the Hitler Jugend at uri 
eutrality seemed 
Drehended ds estar che passed at tho 
rehended, to enter the Passe a pua ecol 
rear of the. Maginot the Da m A Re ees 
Re of a new world order that is 
the sa inder of 
io come and as the sad n Qucm 


to & diplomatic crisis N 
Switzerland, and. some. anxious 
Swiss capital. Ont 


that could not guarantee the pe 
decades. 


‘onality. It is well-known how 
dom and nationality in je 
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between Germany and 
moments were 
he other hand, 
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CT OBER, 
-- dictated treaty, T 
: ENAS li 
is almost inclined E 
today that if the Tr, 
1919 would have be S 
up in the cool atmosph 
a Swiss town ing 
amidst the excited jubi 
of victorious Frang 
history of post-War pe 
would have been difieren 
It is not entirely ing 
ceivable that Geneva 
be the centre of contin 
espionage during the pre 
war, and that the Leagy 
Nations should be bug 
vengeance, in devising 
struciure of a new Tede 
States of Europe. So fi 
the latter work is conem] 
Geneva may rightly dij 


mountain-top 


the future of world peace. Students of inter- 
national law as well as practical politicians 
found in the League institutions at Geneva the 
nearest approach, so far achieved, of a world 
order based on equity, peace and understanding 
among nations. There is no such enthusiasm 
today among the theorists of international law 
and the bubble of delusion has burst for all 
practical purposes. Even the greatest advocates 
of the League have admitted its futility in set- 
tling international disputes without a resort 
to armed interference. Europe is ablaze once 
again in spite of the League and all its wonder- 
ful institutions. But what is Geneva's role in 
the present struggle ? I am reminded of the witty 
and suggestive remark of a prominent official of 
the International Labour Office in this connec- 
tion. In the summer of 1938, when the talk of war 
was on the lips of all including even the soberest 
of people in Europe, I was in Geneva for a while. 
On being asked as to what he thought would be 
the funetion of Geneva during the next European 
war, the official remarked rather confidently : 
“Why, espionage!” He later on suggested 
insinuatingly that the League might also be 
engaged in devising the structure of some other 
international institution that would provide for 
unrestricted preparation for future wars while 
advocating the cause of world peace. This witty 
and fair-minded official further pointed out that 
the Versailles «Treaty provided but too little 
opportunity for revision. Revisionism was, in 


his opinion, a more effe Ep aeeai BBS KaAgriGelsnensHaldaay 
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than 'ühe enforcement o terms o 
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An Alpine clectrie train full of ski-ers ascending the 
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Switzerland has se W 
example of a State compe! Geneva 


. Y 19] S j : ti 
of various ethnic and religious pe im 
upholding the principles of d i ae 
and good neighbourliness. Switzerland man 


micant. 


political exiles’ and refugees’ paradi hy, n the. 
himself) who associated Geneva ce ui 
European reformist movement mn PES Ji: 
century, was practically an exile iror 
Geneva had become, so far back a 
years ago, the capital of western 
and the chief city of refuge for s 
minorities of that faith. Geneva 

holding that tradition till 
democratic system on which oan 
base a new type of religious s0C! 
great influence on the social anc d 
of this mountain people who S of 
liberated themselves from the etinm 
rule and federated into the He x 

It is sometimes said that Sw 
tributed very little to Europei ie 
civilization as a whole. lt 18 x 

the establishment of Swiss free ^ rq 
and energy of a subject Tace "ile 
people, Switzerland gave ghe a 
political experience of Europi and it 
produced such masterpieces 0^ hav 
and France 
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Winter with its wealth of snow 


\Geneva in his time was outside the Swiss 
eration) be regarded as having sprung up 
e Swiss soil, the part played by Switzer- 
tiin modern European history is not totally 
micant. Prof. Fisher observes : 


" pu forms assumed. by the Protestant Re- 
"m emm has been the most far-reaching in 
jJ Pro the most profound in its influence. It 
rotestant, 
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not stand in the way of a 
stable, democratic and federal 
constitution being evolved in 
Switzerland. Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Calvinists, all live 
side by side with perfect 
toleration and understanding 
in this country. There has 
been as yet no counterpart of 
the Pakistan movement in 
Switzerland. But race still 
constitutes one of the pre- 
dominant factors of the 
polities of boundaries in 
Europe. Even in this matter 
Switzerland has been able to 
maintain its tradition of good 
neighbourliness with Ger- 
many, Italy and France. 
The German-speaking popu- 
lation of the Swiss districts 
lying near the German 
frontier are as much friendly 
with the French-speaking people of the western 
cantons as the latter are with the Italian-speak- 
ing cantons of the south. Swiss citizens consider 
themselves as Swiss first, for all political 
purposes, although they may offer their Sunday 
prayers in different churches and in different 
languages. Switzerland presents today a chal- 
lenge to the critics of democratic freedom and it 
will nob be an exaggeration to say that more than 
cnee in modern history the Swiss people have 
helped to restore the idea of political liberty to 
the continent of Europe. The following observa- 
tion of a well-known historian will bear this out : 
“This (political liberty) they showed to be a force 
capable of welding together peoples differing in speech 
and race and ultimately even in religion. And so - 
through the age of despotism Switzerland remained 
the pattern of a parvenu state, governing its own affairs 
without the assistance of nobles and kings. and remind- 
ing Europe that the catalogue of political experiments 
was not yet exhausted. Here men could breathe freely 
and. hither resort for the fearless discussion. of question- 
able matters. Long before the loveliness of snow-flakes 
was discovered, and while its mountains were regarded 
with universal horror and aversion, Switzerland had 
become a place of refuge for the uneasy, anticipating on 


a miniature scale the later role of the United States, 


but with a greater MODE religious life.” (Fisher : 


A History of Europe, P- à; 
The long peace enjoyed by the Swiss people 

has not made them indolent or corrupt. hey 
have, on the contrary, taken advantage of this 
long peace to evolve à social system based on! 
class-harmony which | constitutes a veritable 
despair of the socialist agitator. The Swiss 
eople are industrious, polite and gay. Its 
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the north, in Norway and Sweden, ski-ing ql un 
j course has been for a long time practised as Es 
| vouthful sport where something very vivaci dm 
| ‘and diverting is required to break the dull n 3 


tony of the long winter nights. At the begin | 
of the present century if a Norwegian woudg 
to one of those places in Switzerland and T 

where tourists pour in in enormous numbers 


] 
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The sturdy peasants of Switzerland are fond of 
gay attires 

-international holiday-makers and health-seekers. 
Switzerland enjoys a huge tourist traffic on 
account of the excellent opportunities it offers 
to winter sports and for its incomparable 
sanatorium and spa facilities, The dairy industry 
is prosperous and Swiss cheese is well-known 
throughout the world. The Swiss railways 
have appeared to me to be the most decent and 
clean railway system in the continent of Europe. 

It may be reasonably wondered if the 
political history of Switzerland has any lesson 
for the nation-builders of India. There is good 
reason to suppose that a federation of 
type may point the way to a national s ? RES 
the political problem in India, There are certain day, he would have been cons! 
obvious analogies with the conditions in and an object of wonder for 
i SwEzerland. But in India the most potent skis and also perhaps for his 8 
; factor pleading for political union 
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Swiss boys at play 


and how enchanting is its appeal for those who 

have a passion for outdoor life. This twilight 

is entirely different from that which pervades 

the exceedingly small nights during summer 

time. Unlike the summer twilight which 

descends from above, the winter twilight seems 

to rise from the snows into the nocturnal sky. 

But its appeal is limited to the Nordic people; 

continentals excepting some energetic English 

sportsmen do not usually go to Norway for 

enjoying winter sports. They -all flock to the 

Swiss Alps instead, where a day of intensive 
ski-ing under brilliant sunshine is followed by 
gay society life im the evening. Like the 
Norwegian fiords, the Swiss lakes reflect the 
splendour of the snows. even im the timid” 
evening light, and in the glow of wooden hearths 
in the little chalets around the hills sweet folk 
melodies weave the charms of the winter's fairy 
land. 

There is no other sport as much exhilarating 
and refreshing as ski-ing. It is something more 
than a physical exercise. Those who have 
watched the snow-capped peaks from Weiss- 
fluhgipfel near Davos, one of the most famous 
Swiss ski-resorts, where the vista. stretching 
before one’s eyes is confused with the advancing 
and receding waves on an all-white surf, must 
have experienced somethmg more than a mere 
physical stimulation. The view opens before 
their eyes endless imageries of beauty the like 
ot which the man of the plains can never dream 
of. The mountains have such a spell in their 
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jwiss peasants at dawn before they start their 


sweeps through the trees and shrubs and raises 
a storm, that its spirit overpowers the sportsman 
who lays down his skis and turns willmgly to 
the contemplation of its mystic message. In 
Switzerland particularly this sentiment has a 
special significance. Although it is the smallest 
eouniry in Europe, it is full of regionalism and 
provincialism. The lakes and the hills of 
Switzerland seem to close a valley with such a 
self-sufficient complacence that the inhabitents 
seldom enquire if there is a world beyond its 
limits. Every valley in Switzerland is a worid 
in itself. Each has its own dialect which: varies 
from place to place, its own costume, its own 
"pride. French, German and Italian, pure and 
mixed, are spoken with Swiss accents, and in 
dialecis they all lose their native virtue and 
acquire a new one. It is for this reason that 
when during winter months the Swiss people 
begin to climb the hills and go on ski-ing, they 
discos er the neighbour and eome in contact with 
people from different parts of the country. This 
social contact which winter s 3 : 
Switzerland not only among Swiss people them- 
selves but also among foreigners and t) 
hospitable Swiss, represents the iue spit E 
mre ts the spirit of an 
international sport. Besides that, the winter 
sports have become the most contagious occasi A 
for getting into romance. The om 
charm of the hills white with snow and ee 
ling with sunshine, occasionally spotted SE 


ports bring about in 
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an embarrassing experience of this nature @ 
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Meat 
without these funny interludes winter spare a 
would lose much of their popularity. | jill 
There is a large number of sk Ja i 
scattered over the entire country m QA i 
These schools ere naturally held on snow VIS aus 
the teacher displays the secrets of the a A ie 
ing, and to see young children from Pa a 
years of age struggling with their skis 
the first step is indeed very delightful. ice Wf 
is also spectacular, but it requires s 
face. There are skating pairs who PR im 
task in such perfect harmony and n he 8 
they attract, everybody's admiration. z 
has, however, one great enemy :. 
When the weather is bad and wim 
it is not infrequently that ski-ers ate 
avalanches that may start anywher A fu 
In summer when the lakes bec" 


the water of melted snow and the 
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full of vigour and gaiety, of play 
love and music of the white hills. 
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al thinness cf her people. Amidst 
i, distractions of civilized life, the annual 
own tHloxtip of Sasta gives a chastening influence. 
s shitit};; a pleasing feature of the times that the 
ing dlak of votaries are continually swelled by the 
tay of cultured and literate men. Their 
wiusiasm is not chilled by the discipline 
the 
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THE WORSHIP OF SASTA 
By L. A. KRISHNA IYER, m.a 


Tue ORIGIN or Sasta 


. The origin of Sasta is one of the delightful 
romances of Hindu mythology. According to 
the Epics, the ambrosia was required by the 
gods so as to enable them to overcome the oe 
demens. Appeal was made to Brahma, who E 
referred them to Vishnu. He commanded that | 
the ocean should be churned for ameta. As a 
result of churning in which the Devas and the 


An Ayyapan on the mareh 


sea of milk yielded butter 


Asuras took part, the 
with gums and juices from the mountain. 
nectar was carried away by the demons, when 
the Devas complained to Vishnu, who assumed — | 
the guise of a damsel. The demons were E) 
much under the spell of her charms that they 
requested her to distribute the neetar to them. 
She asked them’ to shut their eyes and said that 
she would marry him who opened his eyes last. 
The demons closed their eyes and Vishnu made 
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Siva was anxious to know how Vishnu recovered 
the nectar. Vishnu appeared in the guise of a 
woman. Sasta was born of their embrace. He 
is therefore known as Hariharasutan. He was 
told that he should remain in the jungle, that 
the Pandyan Raja would take him, and that he 
should remain under his care for twelve years. 
On the expiry of this period, Sasta marched 
io the hills where he killed Mahishasurt. 
Agastya is said to have asked him to remain 
at Sabarimala and there he remains to this day. 


Tue MAKARAVILAKKU. FESTIVAL 
The Makaravilakku Festival is annually 
celebrated in honour of Sasta at Sabarimala on 
the 13th of January for five days. He claims 
a very large number of votaries. Sasta is very 
frigid in his tastes, and he is a stern disciplina- 
rian. A person can claim himself as a votary 
by being under a vow for 41 days from the 
middle of November and he should lead a clean 
life, and abstain from meat and drink; but drink 
is not tabooed in the case of Malayarayans. A 
woman is also bound by the same authoritative 
admonitions. Although girls and old women 
are only allowed to go on a pilgrimage to Sabari- 
mala, women in their family way are also not 
debarred. A person who breaks the vow 
jeopardises the result that is being striven, for 
health, wealth and life are to be gained by a 
rigid observance of the vow. The abstinence 
irom meat is meant to avoid imbibing undesir- 
ab qualities with which a person would 
e be infected. Again, the restraint 
RU e QM ce nens 
E ; hose who are above 
ihe common herd and who are fit to receive 
Pere eet: -The net result, 
Or umo Qi plinary life is seen in an accession 
RE an grit to the votaries, who are 
M E Pride the tedium of the journey with 
Discipline permeates i 

ie fa sot Hetty toller way among 
batches, led by the most senior man : Se cnm 
is reckoned by -the largest number f SOUL 
votary has gone to Sabarimala All oe 
alee ‘ Ayyapans’ or ‘Swamis,’ and ie ace 
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P EI E an inch without th 
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Put d'theibitntes 1 se Iunction is 

' lead the initiates. Any disobedience is visi 
with fine or repeating Sasta’s name à. d 
| number of times. *The fraternity of A ein 
—— 38 not hide-bound by a te disti iM 
y any caste distinction and 
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VOCABULARY OF AyyApayg 
The vocabulary of Ayyapans i 
and dignified. Abusive languag D 
One who offends another by wor 
said to incur the wrath of Sasta. 
word 'Ayyapan' is used after eyes ~ 
The word has degenerated so far that! My it from 
is known as ‘Pu Ayyapan.’ There is cont yalily 2$ 
sclf-effacement, and votaries consider uM On rea 
is omnipresent, omniscient, and ommipyg "1 tl 
Imbued with such lofty ideas, the ote y deity, | 
to the hills. e u 


me 
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KuETTUMURUKKU | 

It has to be said to the credit of " RUE: 
Ayyapan that he stands in terms of indebite po a 
ness to others during his march to the hills, ue 
is self-cotained and there is a ceremony cal 
Kettumurukku or tying up of the load. Wi 
this Kettu over his head he wends his way ile: of 


Sasta. 
PETPATHULLAL q 

This quaint custom is reminiscent ay 
Sasta’s hunting expedition and retum mi 
spoils of the chase after killing Mabishlt) 
The votaries blacken their faces and bodi 
Plantains and other curry-stuffs are ue wa 
blanket, and slung on their shoulders. 
first Kanni Ayyapan is armed with an am 
and the second with a club. With the loads 
Petta, Si 


deity: . 
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o accompanied Sasta. The per Mahomei 
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.. On reaching Peruthode, th ol 
fried rice and molasses to the rocks, 
of the stream. They are supp 
resting-place of Sasta and bis | 
ons custom is the a 
way from Kottapadi to $a DEC 
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fferings to the stones in which 
£ P RESIdG Sasta and other sylvan 
posed 10 reve middle class Hindu, wor- 
x ‘pie “are unusual or grotesque in 
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s irit who acts as guardian. The 
ett iş worshipped because 1t 1s 
i upernatural power, but it 


s the object itself that is worship- 
r words, they do not separate the 
anf, from matter, but adore the thing in its 
gn. as a divine being. . 
comple p reaching the Azhutha river, they camp 
hat Sj. «for the night. The river is worshipped as 
"iy, which fills their imagination and 
ds "heir homage. ‘The next morning they 
‘jo Kalidumkunnu, where the Kanpi 
throw a pebble on the crest of the hill. 
an Asura, who is 


satel 
Ayapaus 
t o k îs is intended to suppress 
indebiti t haunt there. 
hills. He 
ny calle 


Tug PAMBAN VILAKKU 


d. Wi] The Pamban Vilakku (illumination) forms 
s Way tile of the most enchanting scenes at night. It 
o Erumé} ssid to be in honour of Sasta, who is supposed 
to Sit lile cooking his food and dining there for the 
therent@} iit on his way from Erumeli to Sabariwala. 


{spans set afloat domes of reeds over which 
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Ott nation s pouce defence. The culture 
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li. a count ex to the developed economic 
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Pus Myriads 
chau E are set afloat on the waters of the 
amba at ambakadavu. 

Phe devotees then march to Sabarimala 
after enjoying a great feast. Cocoanuts 
are thrown at Appachikhuzhi, and arrows and 
clubs at Sabaripidam, as there is no more fear 
of wild animals. After breaking of a cocoanut 
at Palthinettampadi, the devotees offer ghee and 
camphor to Sasta and broken cocoanuts to 
Ganapati. At night ornaments arrive from 
Pandalam with great acclamation. There is 
then a procession from the shrine of Malika- 
purathamma to Ayyapan’s pagoda with 
illuminations. This is called Makaravilakku. 
Next morning the devotees bathe in Orakuzhi 
Tirtham and enjoy a great feast. They then 
return home after paying homage to the deity. 

No worship is done for worship’s sake. So 
it is with Ayyapans who are not so irrational . 
as to make offerings to beings from whom they 
expect no benefit in return. In proportion as 
Sasta grows more benignant, his worshippers 
become more confident. He bestows benefits on 
those who please him. The common desire is to 
avert evils. Sasta blesses ‘those who are child- 
less. His boons on his devotees are phenomenal 
and they enlarge the circle of his votaries. 


unmetalled roads. Of India’s total figure, 
thirty per cent of roads are owned by the Pro- 
vincial Governments and 70 per cent by Local 


Bodies. 

Roads are divided 
Arterial and Feeder roads. Arterial roads may 
be compared to an ocean connecting the various 
countries and feeder roads to rivers interlinking 
the various parts of a country. Thus, roads are 
the veins and arteries of a country through 
which channel every improventent circulates. 

In India roads are classified into : 

(i) Central Government Roads, ` 

(i) Provincial Governments Roads, 

(zi) Grant-in-aid Roads, `. 

(iv) Local Bodies Roads, like 
Municipalities Roads, and 2 
~ (y) Panchayati or Village Roads. 


Feeder roads generally serve the cart trans- 
port. “These roads become. impassable during 
monsoon months and this eoüntry suffers a net 


i he forced immobility of the labour and ; 
E aithe produce which cities —— 


into sections, viz., 


the Cantonment and 
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require. This affects adversely on the. a 
roads. These roads sometimes form Cea 
for mosquito breeding. Thus, death. ane 
inereases and there is the lowering of the vita ity 
of the people. 

Further, 
which consists in the exc SUM 
change of ideas pre-supposes free mobility 
between groups and countries. And this “ Iree 
mobility " is impossible without a good system 
of transport and, in fact, roads. ^. . 

Owing to bad roads all activities in India, 
whether they be economie, political, social, or, 
educational, lack the ring of truth. An 
organized internal means of transport and com- 
munication imbibes new ideas and understanding 
gets more and more perfect. The National 
Mind becomes a coherent whole. 

Roads in the villages are merely tracks 
made by carts on which no car could travel. 
Therefore, city men cannot go to villages and 
villagers do not go to cities. These two tenden- 
cies of “ the cannot” of cities and “the do not 2 
of villagers hinder in the formation of the 
National Mind and its evolution. But progress 
means the formation and evolution of National 
Mind on its own cultural basis. 

“No roads” in villages keep back many a 
promising lads who would otherwise had 
fared better in life, if they attended a school, 
had road facilities been good. No circulating 
library is possible without a good system of 
roads. 

‘Transportation is an integral part of 
marketing. Bad roads mean high transport 

charges, and, consequently, marketable goods 
may not stand the market competition and the 
trade and commerce may suffer considerably. 
- India being predominantly an agricultural 
pa requires improvement and stimulus in 
ng protueion by an eficient co 
It requires an Those Ces OS 
i : eile nt road transport for cheap 
movement of agricultural machines, improved 
implements and high-volume low-price goods 
Construct roads” which can serve the Gers s 
traffic for these and for carrying the acti ities 
1 the Agricultural Department and ts 
nee M D to the poverty-stricken 
: Roads assist in the development of industries 
and facihtate their decentralization, thus 
moving congestion and slump from one cent S 
Moreover, the large forest wealth of India ee 
only be exploited effectively with the hel fa 
suitable road transport. E. 
E But the main defeets that we observe m 
- roads of India are : 


travel is à means of education 
hange of ideas. Ex- 
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(4) Lack of continuity of road pro 
(iz) Lack of bridges and crosses 
(ii) Bad carpet of roads, and 
(iv) Greater proportion between ar 
roads and defective unmetalled roads, 


gramme, 


E 


teria] and f 


Any attempt to make suggestions { 3 
improvement of our roads must centre Or the 
points, viz., first, a healthy balance bel TE 
arterial and feeder roads; and, second aen , 
balance between the bed, sole and carpet ERI | 
road. The ideal road, in fact, main te ut, 
motive power to transport the greatest m p 
at the highest speed with the least epa apr E 

We should, therefore, develop our y [m ° 
position on the following lines : > m 

(i) Improve the carpet of the existing ronds ] PME 

(ii) Convert fair-weather roads. into allayeathy | om 


roads, : 
(ui) Increase the road mileage, and | gdustries. 
(iv) Improve the carpet. of all roads, elg., for ex. | There 
tain types of carriages we require rubber, cement, {a} ving em 
iron, or glass surface. ‘Vite capi 
iy} India, 


A net work of arterial and feeder roads 
The | 


what this country requires. Thirty per cent d 
ihe area which is not served by railways mug | my, as 
be well equipped by a network of roads, Th] contro 
Provincial Governments should transfer metal} gup of 
led roads to Local Bodies and take ther} tstrial 
unmetalled roads; congiruct these roads ile} i) crores 
all-weather roads and transfer all roads to Joel J tivity. 
bodies. } Th 
Any policy to construct more roads while 
neglecting the maintenance of the existing rodi 
is not. wise. The Congress Government | 
emphasised rural roads while 
Governments emphasised. urban roads. he E 
fact is any attempt to increase the road miei 
of the one at the cost of the other 57 
prudent policy. What we require 18 9 PT ad i 
tionate balance between the ¢wo—the TU. ia 
the urban roads. For the uplift of Mareli 
require both the village and the city to te a 
loped, For this purpose water-b 
which cost Rs. 200/- to Rs. 500/- a 
most suitable, as other programmes y x m 
expensive, . xe al. 
Construction of roads should be i Ps 
by raising loans and maintenance? , 7 que 


be financed by floating Road 


We, therefore, come to- 

iss K s t3 

eep in order khe 

Construct new roads. Link the Me i 

ue cities. Thus, make India m er | 
uture prosperity, in fact, lies 8/9 2 

‘Collection, Hawar t E P cross 


expenditure. ‘In the U. P. today Pons 
is not for the maintenance but the rr Ld PN. 
tion of its roads. This recon irure 3 | 
Bonds. Gy ti 
m 


on m 3 
bebe 4 still a predominantly agricultural 
ie ry India now possesses ays m 
serum, ute and Ten she ie a lending 
: Weigh rng country. In textiles, ene e gar, 
nse, jah and matches we are nearing, self-suffici- 
1 nd E We have a growing iron and steel 
ah and powerful hydro- 


gU. ur rich coal mines 
am .There are prospects of early 
Vablishment of automobile and ship-building 
J adustries. EE. : 
iwel There are nearly 9,000 factories in India 
nent, t | jving employment to about 17,00,000 workmen. 
Te capital invested in. companies, registered 
a India, tótals upto Rs. 300,00,00,000. 

The outstanding characteristic of our eco- 
mny, as it has developed, is the concentration 
teontrol of industries in a few hands. A 
mu of Managing Agents control about 500 
ce ther] tlustrial concerns, with capital of about Rs. 
ds inte | ! crores, and covering every field of industrial 
to lot lj tivity. 

i Tub concentration of control is common to 
inital ae In Jute, fifty-three mills 
pata : 18 crores) of the total hundred mills 
‘pital : 28 crores) in tl WE 
ted by sevontes n the country are con- 
is enteen Managing Agents. Four 
control thirty mills. Of 247 Coal 


i ( 


roads is 
cent o 
ys must 
ls. Th 
p meta 


ds wl 
ng rosdi 
ormmelté 
Congres 
But, the 


capital: Rs. 6,38,00,000) are con- 
eighteen firms, four of them 
irty-one companies. In Tea, 117 
i e elea by seventeen firms five 
13 e Ae poventy-four tea - companies. 
t| Hity. "Ims Control twenty-seven of 
LJ aa concent minor railways in the country. 
. inital ee of control exists, with 
i Ilustre. 
wg, thin) Even in the Cotton Textile 
| Sms, - of it is in the hands of fifteen 
Cen Ode edi 
ve 
nd : 


expansion 
ine $ : 
E dustry, —the- various 

: amm à E one ‘exception, have 
Se mgle joint-stock com 
Ssociateq - GeGtight Pe MiRBHAgeS 
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capital: Rs, 10,45,00,000), -sixty - 


ons, In Sugar, Engineering and = 


t and^ Mai 
and Matches virtual -mono- - 


urule eedi Sgen, 5iata@kes- jd 


The A. C. C. has taken over the business, assets 
and liabilities of eleven cement companies and 
controls works situated at fourteen different 
places in India, The Company also owns subs- 
tantial interest in the Burma Cement Co. Ltd. 

The formation of the A. C. C. was preceded 
by the organisation of the cement Marketing 
Company of India Ltd. Similar attempts at 
centralising marketing and restricting produc- 
tion are being made in Tea, Sugar, Coffee, Coal 
and Jute. 

Another important method of achieving the 
concentration of control is through absorption: 
a giant buying up its smaller rivals or obtaining 


control over them in less direct form. The 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, for 


instance, controls in one form or another the 
Ratnagar S. N. Co., the Bengal Burma Steam 
Navigation Company Ltd., Indian Co-operative 
Navigation & Trading Co. Ltd., and the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 

In the match industry. the rivals that 
refused to surrender have been, under the 
relentless pressure of the Swedish Trust and 
their Indian functionaries, mostly driven out 
of the business. Industries have their Napoleons 
and: Hitlers—and also their Seyss-Inquarts ! 

These, however, are the instances of 
horizontal combination. There are other forms 
of Trusts also. 

The British India Corporation is an 
instance to the point. It was formed, with 
capital: Re. 10,00,00,000; in 1920 to take over 
the control of : f ; 

(1) The Cawnpore 

(2) The Cawnpore 

(3) New. Egerton 


Woollen Mills—‘ Lalimk.” 
Cotton Mills—* Kakomi." 
Woollen. Mills—* Dhariwal.” 
(4) North-West Tannery Co‘ Flex? - 
(5) Cooper Allen & Co. (one of the biggest army 
leather equipment and boot manufacturers of the wor! Nous 
- (6) Empire Engineering Co. (since closed down). 
(7) G. Mackenzie & Co. : ; i d 
This huge combine (present capital DO 
-Rs. 1,25,00,000) is managed by a single Board = 
‘of Directors and has two Managing Directors. 
: ‘There are forty trusts of this, of even bigger, | 
dimensions. ‘They control about .450 concerns  — 
- whose total capital exceeds Rs. 110,00,00,000. 
Thirty of these Trusts are with capital over 


- Rs, 1,00,00.000 and: five of them have capital 
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The following are the leading British 


Trusts : 
Anderson Wright & Co. 
Andrew Yule & Co. 
Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Barry & Co. 
Begg Dunlop & Co. 
Begg Sutherland & Co. 
Bird & Co. : 
British India Corporation. 
Burn & Co. . 
Davenport & Co. 
Dunean Bros. 
E. D. Sassoon & Co. 
Forbes, Forbes & Campbell. 
F. W. Heilgers & Co. 
George Henderson & Co. 
Gillanders & Arbuthnot & Co. 
Govan Bros. 
Hoare Miller & Co. 
James Finlay & Co. 
Jardine Skinner & Co. 
Kilburn & Co. 
Killick-Nixon & Co. 
Kettlewell Bullen & Co. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. 
MacNeil & Co. 
McLeod & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Octavius Steel & Co. 
Shaw Wallace & Co. 
Sassoon David & Co. 
Villiers & Co. 
Williamson Magor & Co. 
The leading Indian Trusts are : 


Tata Sons & Co., 


Birla Bros., 
Dalmia, Jain & Co. 
Walchand’s and Karamchand Thapar’s 


concerns are fast expanding and they will soon 
reach the status of Trusts. È 
The British Trusts are increasingly be- 
coming mixed—almost all of them have some 
- Indian shareholders and directors. Mukerjces 
have a substantial holding in Martin & Co 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga holds big interests 
in de Che i ation and Octavius 
Steel & Co. Villiers & Co. i r in 
pot o. is fully under Indian 
From the workers’ point "ew i 
Trust is often & Doreen fae X ih 
duos ane dno of the Workers of the 
Jalmia Sugar Mills, for instance, i i 
d to that existing in the Pus 
p p T British Trusts there is Se 
tat us drain, in India Y SU TE 
intenser exploitation but little is Lerins 
_ The Trusts have developed mainly througl 
expansion and not so much through ROA 
tion or absorption. The pioneer industria 
DM m made huge profits "The 
mula pro enabled n to 
ut in all fields. ee 
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Mills paid dividends, after transfer d 
derable amounts to the Reserve pits Rs 
100 to 300 per cent—they nds 


Gut 
S simply ' Í 
money.” Tea companies also made a 0) 


yrofits, in many cases paying divi IUS g 
100 per cent. These huge mone vee oi pie B 
the empires of pee Trusts. Es e 

As a case study let us briefly ym: 
history of the great Sassoon fari NN i 
colourful tapestry of that fabulous mo il 

David Sassoon, a wealthy young Je mu 
Bagdad, migrated to Bombay in the it 
the last century. He liked the place anq foi 
here the firm of David Sassoon & Co "i 
started with a rug factory and a pay 
establishment. (The Sassoo» Bank, a priy finders Arb 
concern, ultimately had a capital of Rs. 100g [ese Skinn 
000). The most thriving trade at that time yal 
the opium trade with China. David 
entered it and in due course obtained the mon 
poly of export of opium to China. 
Elias was sent to China where he succeed) 
among other things, in obtaining monowi[si vison 
control over the import of opium to Chulhus - 
The two ends of this enormously profitable "E 
were thus controlled by the Sassoons. 

Elias on returning to India founded 
own firm, E. D. Sassoon & Co., which wo 
in friendly co-operation with his fathers 
both here and in the Far East. David iy 
succeeded by his son Albert Abdulla. ^ 
expanded the business in every direction 
went heavily into the textile industry: 
constructed the first floating dock east? 
the Sassoon dock. On his retirement he se 
down with a baronetcy in England, wher 
brother David Jr. had preceded him: 
family was growing out of its coloni " 
The family business in Bombay Wa n 
on by brother Solomon—who besides cotie 
the family's banking business, was ie 
man of the Sassoon Cotton Mills, BI 
Company, the Oriental Life Insurance i 
and was a trustee of the Bombay 
and à director of the Bank of Bor 

But the main branch of the d i 
was now in England. Sir un 
(Albert Abdulla’s gon, born in Bom 
Baron Gustave de Rothschild's Gal 
uniting a mighty Oriental House " 
most banking family of Europe the E 
add Sir Eward was elected to 
Commons—that exclusive CHA i 
aristocrats. ; E b 

. Sir Edward was succeeded 
Phillip who inherited his seat 


"was Sir Victor 
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-o of the Sassoons. Siegfried , But to have a fuller idea of the range of 
Fd the amp ting poet, held the fort on activities of the House-of Tatas one must also 
ges (he fox scions of an obscure record the ventures that have not survived 
gesto ng make headlines in relation to this day, such as, the Bombay-Japan Line 
i fond ties, sport, literature and (Steamship Service) and the Tata Industrial 
jl mpi e strength of the fabulous Bank. oboe 
geal OF merce and industry in India In Eastern India the domination is of 
M made in 60 Jewish and Scottish firms with Marwaris just 
view ihe Bast bs have a similar tale to tell. butting in. The following 52 concerns, for 
rol yf other nabo not trace their history let us instance, are controlled by Andrew  Yules 
n. 


* i An extent of their empires. (capital: 7,00,00,000 approximately). 
; Jer qune D COMPANIES Jute hoc jt 
hitted rayo TRUST—NUMBER OF VOMEOAYS | due 20H 
i (oil e Jute Cotton Coal Tea Bugar Tea E ATE 
Co. gl jon esc n i Sugar f 1 
; d 2 2 UU 1 67 Firebrick 1 
E Finders Arbuthnot . » : Aerating Gas 1 
Bir inner 1 auc E ? pecudis 2 
i P GG zie Ds our 
nem, Bullen  .. 2 3 P E Hydraulic Press 2 
| Sass n. 1 oe 50 à ee Paper 1 
ae Oy eet 31 ISP Rubber 2 
His gi lius Steel os t 7 7 Power 1 
succeed [is Wallace à i 3 1 Oil 1 
monol al xi ume 3 ^il manae se I 
jqoeeNixon oy rs > amindari 55 
shins hy 4 1 d uf 
ae 3 4 À T Thirty-four British Trusts control about 400 
2 1 4 3 industrial concerns (capital: Rs. 75,50,00,000 
L eiric - ++ 2 approximately), half a dozen Indian Trusts con- 
Trans- Elec- Engi- Miscel- trol some fifty concerns (capital Rs. 37,50,00,000 
, port tricity neering laneous Total approximately). Such is the extent of the 
avid sa e bh 4 H 52 integration of our industrial economy. te 
alla, Makers Arbuthnot 6 E 2 17 But this is not the whole story. We Bu 
tion, B pte Skinner y spem rT 2 13 now reached the stage vede ate, Ama 
; 2 1 s is 13 amated with or annexed by bigger 4rtuste. 
inae $m 28 2 z feccently Martin & Co. took over the control of 
Js 6 i i7 Burn & Co.—a Trust controlling four concerns 
where der ed elu 2 24 (capital Rs. 10,10,00,000). Not a few of these 
er EOD ir E 2 17 "Trusts are controlled by ed v 
Nixon ide - 8 Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. tn ene Ie 
3 2 x Caleutta), Binny & Co. (Cotton Mi ls, x is i 
IE -% 92 and Bangalore), the Allahabad Ban if his 
ARE 3 13. B. ILS. N. Co—each a giant in its ae ng 
3 6 are controlled by the mighty P. & O. Co. 


the Western Tudi zs ger i to note the growing 
i Gare ndia the Tatas, Killick- Tt is also necessary to n | 

e ls tancia radys, etc., dwarf, with their inter-relationships between We indus Ts 
T 3 their humba and industrial ramifica- and the Feudal Interests. Some 9 


: : à t the zamindars 
Bi er rivals. The T trol trol zamindaris and some o: a 
"inate foncerns (SE SO 000 hold big interests in the Trusts. The Maharaja 
ott d. ar -AT g UE of Darbhanga possesses substantial shares a 
ower Alls the British India Corporation and Octavius Steel 
mm ms l . 4 & Co. The Maharaja of Gwalior is one of au. 
E. : : l: leading financiers. j : ED 
Beg " S 1 n ABSA BES T aes ras 
ay É E: : & AREIS De red E 
Util « 1 : The control of our industries is gathered qp eA 
totem Ly t only in a few Truste but eS e 
ree at In the Jute Industry 132 merrhold 271 director- 
s e DOLI] QT F | dir Nips 
ik Supp Trust 1 ships—ten of them hold 87. 389 directorship 
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individuals, twelve of whom hold 184—xeventy 
ing with just three men. > 
aN us Trusts also, a few men hold domi- 
nating positions. 172 directorships of the 
fifty-two concerns of Andrew Yule & Co. are 
held by forty individuals—five of whom hold 
ninety-seven. 123 directorships of the twenty- 
four concerns of Martin & Co. are distributed 
among twenty-nine individuals, three of whom 
occupy sixty-two directorships. And so on. 
The concentration of control is further 
heightened by interlocutory directorships. The 
various Trusts are interlinked by a group oi 
common directors. This device puts the control 
of our industrial economy in still fewer hands. 


Directors 


Bl. E.H. -G.W.. DH 
Name of the Trust Watts Sayres Liddle Wilmer 
Andrew Yule 1 on 4 dt 
Begg Dunlop 
Bird : 
Davenport 
Duncan 
Heilgers 
Jardine Skinner 
Kilbum 
MacNeil 
Octavius Sieel 2 an 
Williamson Magor ae 1 1 
James Finlay 25 1 


N.D. Y. 


Gye 


6 5a 
6 


Do&& OY e 


+ Vaw: Wo 


EAP AP 
Thomas 


s C.H. 
Name of the Trust 

d Yule mur 
Begg Dunlop pi 
Bird i 5 i 
Davenport 1 1 
Dunean 3 4 
Heilgers ke 

Jardine Skinuer A 4 
Kilburn 
MacNeil x 
Octavius Steel 4 ex 
Williamson Magor Ss i 
James Finlay 1 E 


The table given above shows Y 
spread is the device of ip RM 
Tt shows how, interlocutory directors lin 
all the Trusts, integrate our industria] eco 
still further and gather up all control in 
powerful hands. Tt deals only with the 
firms of Calcutta, a similar ‘table can als b 
prepared for Bombay and it would Bos the 
mue. Brent of Genes : EDEN 

five hundred important industri ; 
of our country are managed M 

- These directorships are held by 850 individuals. 
But 1000 of these directorships are held by. Tiel 
Seventy men—tlfe other thousand are Teeba 1 
among the remaining 780 directors. At the 


7 


D 
o 


wide- 
ships. 
k up 
nomy 

a few 
British 
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three hundred directorships—the 4 
ters of the destinies of our industrias 
850 men hold 2,000 directorships 4y e N 
70 men hold 1,000 directorships— Me 


T, me! 
10 men hold 300 directorships Ave, n OA j ; 
Such is the shape of the pyran l 


IT 


Every one has heard of the Hou ite 
and of Rockefellers—the leaders ut 
capitalism. Though the Morgan firm 


E J. the lend 

* We are giving below, as an illustration yf vith ent 

the fifty-one concerns in which Sir Pun] n Mo 
Thakoredas-is a Director. 1 lis 
ou 

; himself 


The B. E. S, & T. Co. Ltd. 
The Oriental Govt. Security Life Asse, Cp, lonia 


Bombay Safe Deposit Co. Ltd. 


The Indian Radio & Cable Communications Cidi 
Broach City Press Co. Ltd. | 
Surat City Press Co. Ltd. 
Karouli Ginning & Press Co. Ltd. 
Madhusudan Mills Ltd. 
Reserve Bank of India. ` 
Katni Cement & Industrial Co. Ltd. 
Gokak Mills Ltd. 3 
Bharat Mills Ltd. 
Simplex Mills Ltd. 
Kohinoor Mills: Ltd. 
Colaba Land & Mills Co. Ltd. 
Calico Mills Ltd. (Ahmedabad). 
Jubilee Mills Ltd. (Ahmedabad). 
Khatau Makanji Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd. 
New: Prince of Wales Press Co. Ltd. 
Ahmedabad Prantej -Ry. Co. Ltd. 
Mandra Bhon Rly. Co. Ltd. 
Sialkot Narowal Rly.- Co. Ltd. 
Central Provinces Rly. Co. Ltd. 
Guzerat Railways Co. Ltd. 
Tapti: Valley -Railway Co.Ltd. 
Khulna. Bagerhat Rly- Co. Ltd. 
Hingir Rampur Coal -Co. Ltd. cO 
Tata Hydro-Blectric- Co. Ltd. Lid d 
Andhra Valley Power. Supply Co, hie: a t 
Tata Power Co. Ltd. , 
Surat Electricity Co.- Ltd- - Lid mh 
Ahmedabad Electric Supply Co. ^ Co. Did | b 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply O0: 
Associated. Building Co. Ltd. de ; 
Tata Hydro-Blectric Agencies Ltd. 
Indian Vegetable Products Lid. 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. d * 
Industrial Corporation Co.Ltd. - 
Belapur Co. Ltd. 2 
Swastik Oil Mills Ltd. eee 
Hajeebhoy Aden Salt Works L ate 
Industrial Investment Trust rA 
Associated Cement Companies 
anara. Mining Co. Ltd. 
Madhowji Dharamsi Mfg. 
Sir Shapurji Broacha 
Anil Starch Products Ltd. (Abni 
The Podar Mills Ltd... 
Patiala. Cement Co. Ltd. cociatic 74 


"Ke Board 


The East India Cotton AS 
ombay- Port, Trust (Senio 


: ns, primarily they are 
„dustrial cone anking house of the 
investit on the other hand, have 
i ists and have only lately 
is ks of capitalists by their 
largest bank in the United 
e National Bank. Today the 
power ig Finance, and to it 

Industry must bow. 
al power has been 
4 Is industrial power, to p superseded 
wenty years 


ap enterprising 10) 
" Moni Sji 
oer ike 5 Ib. i 
b ondicapped by his inadequate 
power. To be ‘significant one must 
d banks, insurance companies, investment 
fethe financing houses. Finance eapitalists 
demie our economy now. 
|Bey Trust maintains close connections 
fiimks and other financing houses—usually 
|j the device of common directors. 
mint Trusts have extensive connections. 
kading directors of the Tata concerns are 
teBoads of the Reserve Bank, the Imperial 
i E 1 Cap Bank of India, the Bank of 
| dd dank of Baroda and the Union Bank. 
yf Trusts have banking affiliations according 


|érsatue. An analysis of the affiliations 


h 


i id bank directors throws some interesting 


Bu of the Reserve Bank is Sir 
fs d d onneeted with half a dozen 
i representatives of the Birlas, 
E Yule & Co., etc. -Among 

He Imperial. Bank of India are 
own e ai the Tatas, Killick-Nixon, 
W € Oo Man Arbuthnot & Co., Jardine 
Bank ae Co., ete. On the 
[wmm Maga E the representativ i 
i nos kenzie & Co. i the EA 
c a irectors of the Bank of 

& c rectors of Brady & Co., 


Jlisciors 
by 


Dese 
Nose 
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we Chunila ‘Sir-Purshottamdas 
n OY Trust 
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girs, in their ways, exert similar influence thanks 
to their financial power. 

Insurance companies sweep together the 
savings of the Little Man and bring them to 
their controlling Trusts. Birlas have a string of 
insurance firms. Dalmias have their Bharat, 
‘Tatas have an insurance company and an invest- 
ment trust. Insurance and investment firms 
that are independent of the Trusts, like the 
Oriental Insurance Co., Vulean Insurance Co., 
Industrial Investment Trust, have also not 
escaped the control of the group of finance 
eapitalists—that dominate the Trusts. Over the 
entire domain they hold undisputed sway. 

An adequate idea of their financial strength 
cannot come by just listing the various concerns 
controlled by them or by totalling the capital 
of those concerns—it is the block account that 
needs to be calculated. The Tata Iron & Steel 
Company—a combine controlling iron, coal, 
mica, silica mines and a number of industrial 
concerns—has capital of Rs. 104 crores but its 
block account is nearly Rs. 34 crores. The total 
assets of the concerns controlled by the Tatas 
exceed Rs. 100,00,00,000.. Sir Purshottamdas, 
Sir Chunilal, Sir Cowashji control and direct 
capital accounts of tens of crores. of rupees, 
Such is the financial might of our Oligarchs. 

The oligarchs of our economy are, however, 
only dwarfs before the leaders of the world's. 
financial-capital. Our, important Trusts are 
often subsidiaries of subsidiaries, ¢.9., Andrew 
Yule & Co. is controlled by Morgan, Grenfell 


- & Co.—the English subsidiary of the House of 


Before the might of Morgans and 
but that is a 
not on their 


Morgan ! 
Mellons our oligarchs look puny, 
commentary on our economy and 
ility or will to conquer. 3 
2 ius D. Rockefeller Sr. and J. N. Tata were 
born in the same year : 1839. In the interven- 
ing century, American economy, thanks to 
certain favourable cireumstances, expanded, in 
comparison to the development of Indian eco- 
nomy, on a colossal scale. That is patent to all. 
But the most arresting fact 1s the close similarity 
"in their developments. American giants and. 
-Tndian dwarfs have sketched the same pattern tn 
growth—industries controlled by a few Trusts, 
“Which in their turn are controlled by a group of 
ce-capitalists. M 
UU the control is in the hands of & 
handful of men, it does not mean that there is 
eaceful co-operation among them: - There is- 
collaboration here," conflict there. ~The compe- 
tition among the Trusts is- a subject for an 
independent essay. A sharp straggle for d 
concentration of control ceaselessly goes on an 


roth: t : : i aller. ; 
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The annual profits of the Tata jane qd 
Steel Company equal the total revenues of Ce 
Government of Bihar. And it is just one of ies 
Tata concerns! We demand democratic contro 
over the finances of the Government of Bihar, 
shall we let the industries remain, under the 
unchecked control of their oligarchs ? e 

'The oligarchy is a closed preserve. The 
son succeeds the sire. It is generally so in every 
country but in India it is even more so. Sons 
and relations—community people at the farthest 
—alone reach “the heights of Simla.” Fresh 
blood finds it as difficult to enter the oligrachy 
as the proverbial camel the eye of a needle. 

These oligarchs able, honest, hardworking 
and public-spirited though they be, primarily 
act—after the laws and logic of capitalism —in 
their own interests. Of course they will argue 
a la Adam Smith that in serving their private 
interests, through some divine alehemy, they 
also further the publie weal. Shall we aecept 
the furtherance of the public weal merely as a 
bye-product ? 

Industrial expansion is today no longer in 
the hands of rugged entrepreneurs—men of 
foresight, ability and skill—but it is with a 
group of finance capitalists. The financing of 
industries and centralising of control are their 
mai  funetions—these are essentially social 
functions. They cannot be left to the unchecked 
control of private citizens. They must be 
democratically organised and socially controlled. 

But until the state itself is democratically 
organised there is no sense in urging such a 
policy of social control. We have seen that the 
present Government has sought to remove the 
state-controlled railways from all democratic 

- control. That is a significant portent, 
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changes. — Her Government cannot long nae 
irresponsible. Her best sons are busy ton 
plans for her economic reconstruction toils 
realised of course in the context of freely eluent: 
We cannot go wrong in walking in their footajghlarence | 

When independence is achieved, and weghi.nformes 
nearing it, the issues raised in this article gh: avows 
become relevant, perhaps urgent, cont 

Indian economy has reached a stage wlaputive con 
in an unplanned and privately owned way ficial 1 
scarcely hope to grow.. There is a demand framed, 117 
all hands for State aid and direction. If si} Neither 
aid and direction are to be given should tl4skmental 
not be in the interest of the bulk of the peoplefireis undi 
directly and not just as a bye-product of Wal of the 
entrepreneurs’ pursuit of their interests? Wusinthe 
day state control is very necessary, but unles4smt pos 
is social control—State controlling the Ind ie enc 
and not vice versa, such a control will disi 
fail to improve the condition of our people - 

The State, in our times, has a produ 
tendency to become a Leviathan. Let ust 
fore seek to make its activities less emp 
and more responsibly organised. In the 
Tomorrow our industries, therefore, can 
left to the unchecked control of private E 
They will have to be democratically org 
and socially controlled. 
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eh pedient, officers have erred on 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 
By SAMAVAY 


the departmental officers. Where the latter erred 
was in. nob devising means to prevent such 
thoughtless activities. It is therefore true that 
the control allowed to them under legislation 
was not complete for all circumstances. On 
occasions it fell short of being really effective. 
Most of the members in a village society are 
illiterate. Cases have happened where an 
illiterate member’s name figured in a loan appli- 
cation as a borrower without his knowledge, 
merely to enable another member to get a loan 
of a larger amount that the rules would allow 
him. Here the fault lies with the non-official 
executive and its staff, for the chances are that 
such frauds will remain undetected either by 
departmental officers or audit. The former are 
far too few in number and literally hundreds of 
societies are placed in charge of one officer. 
Audit naturally comes after a year and examines 
the accounts. It is not possible to get together 
all the members and question each one of them 
in respect. of every single transaction in his 
account. Also, audit has not been everywhere a 
government charge, but a private organisation 
mostly non-official in composition. Again, mis- 
application of a loan by the borrower is very 
common. It is hardly possible to detect such 
instances if the society executives are blind 
cither with a purpose or due to inefficiency. A 
registrar, broadly speaking, figures only at the 
birth and death of a society. His control is . 
effective only at these two stages though. 

killing a society is generally as difficult 
to a registrar as committing a murder ! 
It will be more correct to say that. he 
comes in at the death for the finishing stroke 
when khe society has very nearly succeeded in 
taking its own life. Thus though opinion 18 
divided and apparently also strongly held, truth 
lies somewhere in: the middle path. There has 
been inefficiency, and corruption in management 
by the non-official executive; legislation did not. 
allow effective control and both parties have zs 
been on occasions guided more: by emotion. and 
enthusiasm than by knowledge and business 
acumen. The point, however; 13 of little practical | 
shterest. The root cause of the failure of the 
movement is fundamental. and Tot incidental. 
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Similarly it js axiomatic that together ten E 
ean achieve where the individual may m n 
a village community tnere are pose ak 
surplus money and others who have heir 
The need is of the latter. Both jom their 
forees together. The men of the first category 
make their surplus productive by handing over 
the money to be lent to the needy on interest. 
The borrowers find what they. need. Together 
they form a group, a co-operative society. T his 
forms the basie principle on which co-operative 
credit is based. Is there any society of this 
description anywhere ? If there is, it must be 
a very rare specimen. j 
When men thus get together, there must 
necessarily be a close bond between the- two 
groups, for one's interest is bound with the other. 
They must know each other intimately, so that 
there is mutual trust and confidence. Each 
member should have credit in the eye oi the 
other. Credit is based on one’s asset. Only in 
this case the asset need not necessarily take the 
physical form of land and other tangible goods. 
A members character, his reputation can be a 
more valuable asset than his property. But do 
these requisites truly occur in the co-operative 
societies of the day ? The answer is an effective 
no, for then so much stress would not be placed 
on assets m the shape of property in the co- 
operative eredit movement in our land. It is 
therefore that this movement has never touched 
that class of men who need money the most, men 
without physical assets and is confined to a 
comparatively richer class owning some measure 
of property. 
.. Where there is mutual trust and confidence 
liability of individual members will not be a 
inatter of any account. Each was responsible 
for the other. Naturally, the liability was 
accordingly unlimited. Tt also helped in adding 
A the strength of responsibility of the members. 
ERU E has not appealed to the majority 
se connected with the movement and the 
cry now is for a limited liability, This is a 
significant indicator of the true character of the 
movement of the present day. Iti i S 
: i Uday. It is obvious that 
the unit, that is the society, is not knit tos Hi 
to that degree where responsibil i ECUAGT 
ae sponsibility for the group 
is equally shared by the individuals, 
deo eet MEE the ge : 
remained. The fele dune Eun has 
money in circulation is of the d exist that the 
is, of their own. Tt is true 
UR d Se d the v 
'apial, and this drawback necessita 
BEC aan iper. bank Peer Oe estab- 
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societies, But the constitution ei DUMeiROwietieskahes College HariNshey was bor 


ment, so far as it can be judged from its act 


was so framed as te give the soma. 
interest in, and close touch with fete 
shape of various compulsory investi b i 
funds in it. Nevertheless, it will þe nents gf 
tion that societies in general ever seta 
apex bank was an institution of thein, © thy 
the societies along with the bank pa 
organic whole was hardly ever real I. 
individual members. To them the bane v 
money-producing machine at low Inter be, 
one could get a loan when all other seek? A 
sources dried up. That. is the general afi : ted in 
Yet, it is not essential in co-operative itl. ds 
that there should necessarily be an aper by ae 
If a society embraces a whole community i dm o^ 
village and if all are imbued with the tme k d d i 
of co-operation, there should be no dificuly] I ie : 
obtaining funds to meet the financial regis d for | 
ments of the few needy members of the soda a the | 
After all the need of an average member i "m key 
always be a small sum. A little money to fs t 
the seasonal cost of cultivation and occasion, «v; 

to buy a bullock or two or a few neo 
agriculiural equipments is all that he no 
requires. But the societies were neither conti 
in this spirit, nor any serious attempt was 
to ineuleate it. The motive behind the 


seemed to be that the tenantry had to: 
rescued from the usurious moneylendet; | 
proverbial ‘ Kabuli’ and his village countes 
must go. Therefore somehow ten meg 

hurriedly jumbled together whether or not tA 
understood co-operation, one of the big ma 
the village known to the men at the hea ih 
of the bank was roped in as a sort of b 
local agent, the by-laws were read out "n 
which went completely over the heads M 
of-the members inspite of explanations ? i 
quently ill-informed, and a society mE - 
Usually every one needed money an 
and readily it was found for thom 
without exception every member has aah 
ties with his private creditor m the p 

was the prime factor behind W nd i 
to join the society which he hardly "hj 
Tt was easy to get the money 
ning, for the society must show 
over the mahajan; interest WaS i 
past debts were cleared off to Sta 
with clean slate. The sum total 0. 
these activities was entirely OPP, 
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in the matter of one's own 1 us 
and a sort of recklessness in T, 


natural restraints were 
c , restraints were the mahajan 
i difficulties of obtaining loans. 

`- an efficient worker and intimate- 
13 i financial position of his debtors, 
ae Oey always remained a lifeless 
| a ui the human touch. There can. 
Ue between the two in efficiency. 
omp Me red his own money, the loss 

vill be his. He was naturally vitally 
is work. Not so the society. It 
ey, it came from somewhere else. 
they did not fully realise that 
y fall on them, the joint liability 


Hex how the debtor was spending his money, 
Xs wciety did not bother to do so. To start 
neesii ihe wrong type of men formed the society, 
i comparatively improvident element of the 

iy, no attempt was made to teach them the 
soi co-operation. At the same time the 
ly checks that operated under the mahajan 
qn against propensities of improvidence 
peared, bringing in its train subterfuges de- 
nmg into downright dishonesty in many 
panier inefficient administration. It is by 
fins denied that the familiar economic 
, rating adversely on agriculturists in 
d E a contributory cause of the 
i| mic tice ae credit movement. 
Pion, Joy ‘68, absence of subsidiary 
| aye P T of agricultural comma- 

* as outside p Datum the co-operative 
dot a WA e ut co-operation has 
| Der which have the power to 
ee Were etnies factors. Unfor- 
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will this education be as barren and as divorced 
from the practical aspects of life as it has been 
in the sphere of general education? After all 
co-operation ig an attitude of mind based on 
certain qualities of human character. Not that 
these qualities are absent in our people, but the 
movement certainly have not succeeded in 
drawing these out for practical purposes. Will 
a few classes and lectures succeed where two 
decades of opportunity of practice in day-to- 
day life have failed ? I can only hope that my 
sceptieism is unwarranted. ; 
Another class of opinion holds that the 
movement should eschew credit for the time 
being and confine itself to only the non-credit 
aspects of co-operation. This is plausible and 
has possibilities, as it would be educative in 
effect, and without true co-operative spirit no 
movement of the non-credit type can succeed. 
I do not however include co-operative market- 
ing that we see today in the category of 
non-credit society because even the most 
successful marketing society need not necessarily 
be co-operative in spirit but merely a marketing 
organisation. In the Punjab non-credit societies 
have shewn some good results, only the point 
to remember is that the provmce has perhaps 
a more disciplined body of peasantry than else- 
where in India due mainly to a long continued 
military tradition. But restricting the co- 
operative movement to only one channel seems 
to be a counsel of despair and throws a challenge 
to the true believer. Why should credit 
disappear from the movement? It is one cl 
the essentials to peasant life and his need of it 
is just as much as of food. Why should this be 
in the hands of private individuals which leaves 
untapped the surplus resources of the community, 
for to that extent it is a dead loss? The mis- 
take is that credit and non-credit have been 
viewed as two separate water-tight compart- 
ments, whereas the two should freely mingle 
and make a complete entity. This should now 
form the objective. An extreme school of 
thought would have no concern at any time 
with credit in the co-operative movement, but 
leave it to well-controlled private enterprise. 
They point out that even after activities spread 
over nearly four decades the movement has but - 
barely touched the fringe of the population and 
therefore it is of little utility. "This is true no 
doubt as the proportion of members of co- 
operative societies to the population 1s 
infinitesimal. But there is no reason to believe 
that there is no possibility of expansion and s 
true co-operation comes and permeates ae 
ic, life of po peasantry, credit on the 
SCORER IR nian integral part. 
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life, only the ect into hos T 
een able to touch 1t an rit ts fold. 
ts 3 common practice for a group of suai 
to band together, lease. a suitable Jan d 
cultivate sugarcane. pue enp 2m 
help each other in irrigating their fie B E 
an established practice to work for each o 3 
in loaning one's plough, bullock, and RET 
labour for the same help from the gie ^ 
these represent true co-operation. W und e 
movement succeeds in exploiting the spirit w nich 
lies behind these indigenous co-operative eae, 
(he problem of co-operation will be «solved. 
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DUTIES OF KSHATRIYAS AND NON-VIOLENCE 
By J. M. KAYANDE, 


Principal, Bhonsla Military School, Nasik 


Tne Hindu sociology is based upon Chaturvarna 
from time immemorial. It was specially em- 
phasised in Bhagavad Gita by Lord Shree 
Krishna, the super-man of the Puranas and 
Purnavatar of Hindu Mythology, the greatest 
Kshatriya imaginable, well versed in arts and 
science relating to human happiness. - Lord 
Shree Krishna was specially the master-mind 
whom no human being has as yet surpassed in 
harmonising the science of war and peace. He 
declared in most eloquent terms the duties of 
the four Varnas and any seeker after. truth could 
find through the pages of Bhagavad Gita one 
thing in particular, that the duty of the Kshatri- 
ya was to be armed, to be prepared to use arms 
uot for his own selfish gains and aims but al- 
Ways for the good of the society in- twofold 
manners; firstly, by protecting the good and 
secondly, by destroying the evil ones The 
achon of the Kshtriya could not possib] be 
selfish. as he was not free to me his 
arms whenever he liked and as he liked, Tt us 
always guided by the wise, the brains p 
society, the Brahmins, who co 
The Brahmins. were wedded t 
so-called non-violence which 
* harmlessness." Non-violencé 
and therefore, an inadequate 
word ‘Ahimsa’ used in the. Bh 
really means ‘ Rarmlessness’ 
wise Brahmins ensured the peace 
of the entire society by handing, 
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for the common weal are the requis ay in 
needed to make co-operation success le 
exist, but waits to be drawn out, - M 
movement is like a graft which the liost 
to adopt as its own and starves it of i 
Co-operation must be a growth 
nous tree must be nursed to grow 
Attempts that are being made 
amendments of existing legislation will 
produce the desired fruit. It will only 
in efficiency of administration and nothin 
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It was always for the tru 
highest. deity to be worshipped, 
violence or through non-violence, ther QUIZ]. 
gency demanded. There was no ° the rig] 
a Kshatriya but to be prepared for " 
war and.to die in the battlefield. the 
The duty of a Kshatriya non-\ 
never in any way inconsistent Ky non 
Since. I am not an authority e T 
I may not be understood rightly; ly 
Mahatma Gandhi who is un Eee 
as authority on non-violence 05.2: 
may therefore be read with proi 
On the 7th of August, 1 
Bombay Chronicle an extract 150 
which. contains the following 977: 
“The d f non-co-operation j 
and kings js as strictly enjoined DY 
ihe duty of co-operation with 
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qu. f z nate with me) he agam advocated as 
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vil q advoca e of violence. 1 would rather have India 
only Sp metho’ in order o defend her honour than that 
thing yl set (0 eae or remain in cowardly manner a 


ould 
witness t 

iis clear that no right thinking man in the 
i vill ever denounce the use of arms in a 


ihteous Cause. 
“the Irish martyr 
maces as follows : 

“War has to be faced not gleefully but as a terri- 
cesity to save the degeneration of the soul more 


3g that of the body.” 


The whole of Bhagavad Gita preaches 
[ing but Satyagraha, that is, the necessity of 
miry te sing truthful in all our action whether violent or 
ding amimviolent. The end is Satya and not Himsa 
Av Ahimsa. Both are merely the means to lead 
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righteous one; fleeing away from the duty was 
asin. For Arjuna, violence was the only way 
to Dharma. It was, therefore, non-violence for 
him. 

I will, therefore, close this by again quoting 
a recent utterance of Mahatma Gandhi which 
comes to me at least like a flash of light dispel- 
ling the last doubts in my mind about his 
rational stand on his priciples of non-violence 
as J have always understood it. Commenting 
upon a letter of a Polish sister in the Harijan 
of the 23rd September, 1939, he writes as 
follows : 

“When the war actually broke out she calmed 
down so far as her mother was concerned (perhaps she 
could have been charged with a tinge of selfishness cven 
in running down to save or help her mother) but her 
highly strung nature would not let her rest while her 
nearest and dearest were in peril of their lives for no 
offence of theirs. She is herself a believer through and 
through in non-violence, but her very non-violence 
made her restless. Her whole soul has rebelled against 
the wrong.....If Poland has that measure of uttermost 
bravery and an equal measure of selflessness, history 
will forget that she -defended herself with violence. 
Her violence will bc counted as almost as non-violence.” 


This is clear as day-light. Even in the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi that whenever 
violence treads on the righteous path of un- 
selfishness it does the work of non-violence, and 
presses forward to embrace Truth. Only one 
qualification is necessary to turn the use- of 
violence into non-violence. It is an unselfish 
personage like Mahatma Gandhi who will bless 
all the righteous movement of training in arms, 
when he is convinced that there is non-violence 
in the heart of those who resort to arms for the 
emancipation of their motherland. 

All who fight for the righteous cause are 
Kshatriyas and their actions though outwardly 
violent will always be regarded as non-violent. - 
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By S. P. CHATURVEDI, x. V 


Tum readers of newspapers may have read with 
interest that in the special Oxford University 
Convocation recently held at Santiniketan to 
confer the honorary D. Litt. Degree on our re- 
nowned poet Dr. Tagore, the formal benediction 
sent by the Oxford University was written in 
Latin and the reply by Dr. Tagore was given in 
Sanskrit. Dr. Tagore’s speech was in Sanskrit 
more with a desire to reply in a language corres- 
ponding to Latin than in accordance with the 
actual practice in modern Indian Universities. 
In no Indian University except the Benares 
Ilindu University, the formal presentation in a 
Convocation takes place in a non-English 
language. But in the famous Universities of 
the United Kingdom, Latin is employed on such 
ceremonial occasions of academic significance. 
This fact shows clearly the great importance 
attached to the Classics there. In India, unfor- 
tunately, Sanskrit is fast losing iis importance. 
Even m the academic world, our- great 
cducationists are indifferent to the growth and 
preservation of Sanskrit studies. The rapidly 
dwindling number of Sanskrit students in High 
School Certificate and University Examinations 
clearly demonstrates its growing unpopularity 
in the student world. We give below the figures 
about the C. P. and Berar examinations to illus- 
trate the point; but the same is more or less 
true of the other parts of India. 


£ No. of Percent- 
ou AS age of 
EU No. o offerin skri 
Examination Year candidates Sanskrit aaa 

L Matriculation 1930 1786 847 47 
2. 2, 1038 4602 198 og, 
3 Intermediate 1925 381 126 330 
im es 140 — 171 Wt 
$ BA. 1925 154 5 3 
Es 1940 607 DOR GET 
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also try to make them more popular, yy 
pose to give below extracts from ihe D 
of the Committee appointed by the 
iovernment to enquire into: the positio 
Classics in the educational system of the thi 
kingdom.” A cursory glance over the veal 
will not fail to convince ‘hat the Classics ord 
a position of exceptional privilege in the nation 
education of a country. Hereit should be clea! 
understood that Latin and Greek are mp4 
intimately. related to English as Sanskri 
the modern Indian languages. A great majoriti? 
of the modern Indian words are still usdi" 
pure Sanskrit form, and the rest (leaving 4 
loan-words aside), are descended from Sanip.. 
As regards cultural influence also, it is wiy 
readily agreed that ; i 

“For a full comprehension of modern Indis 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature is indispensable ss it 
nishing a-key to the civilization of the Hindus T 
Hindu culture as reflected in the Sanskrit lente 
displays not only an. originality, but also a conn 
which has scarcely a parallel elsewhere? It 5 “i 
through Sanskrit that we can trace our language 
institutions through an uninterrupted development 
more than three thousand years.” 

It goes without saying therefore tha 
views propounded in the extracts below; PN 
doubly true of the Indian Classics an Be 
effort should be made to secure thein Pry. 
place in the educational scheme of aiaa | 
it would be nothing less than “ a national Pol 
if the Classical studies were to disappe™ w 
our edueation," or to be confined > 
group of Pandits. We hope that dt 
of the educational authorities will be in ‘tl 
what their colleagues in Great But yg 
about the importance of Latin an d they 
the English syktem of education T nin D 
readjust the present system of education 
and do the needful with a view 16 7 
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ysa VAS e s ha e advantage of studying a civilization in 
on "These included offic als ang (UE which many of the fundamental problems were the same 
Bourd of Education and the Civil as our own. (c) He has attained this access to beauty 
[ihe ee. on, representatives of the and this power of understanding by means of a peculiar 
Gommlssl© aie University Colleges in course of training which requires the exercise of many 
"fies and 0l ind (in eluding Women's different powers of the mind. and forms & remarkable 
è ved Kingdom ae i AiE combination of memory training, imagination, aesthetic 
i dead and Assistant teache M appreciation and scientific method. ....... The method 
o Schools, representatives of Asso- of the study of the Classics is much slower than most 
lary Er d ^n education, persons of the usual methods of learning a modern language, 
Ytereste politi aa parties, and and, in the purely linguistic sense, less effective. Classi- 


ationist i 
1 lues days and per 
t 


x rarious ? Al saol Tee a eae lk 
d with varl 2 j d A cal scholars after many years of study can seldom ta 
journalists. It also considered or oven write the classical languages fluently........ But 


E l supplied by persons qualified to they have gained a far better understanding of the 
anda > Sous points. In addition, the formation of words and sentences and of the logical or 
vq on Varlolls quaint itself with a consi- psychological principle underlying language in relation 
ittee tried to aequ? d i ents bearing tO thought; have formed that invaluable habit of think- 
ber ok publishe documents ER 8 ing out the real meaning of words and phrases before 
In order to ascertain the existing attempting to translate them; have been forced to use 
| studies in the Universities and m Minona keers ion which lagi to appreciate 
rake aoe sti aire was beauty or nobility in literature even when it appears in 
ka comprehensive aen db orious £ strange dress. As contrasted with the E langu- 
It was thus after a very > ages, the classical languages are severe trainers of the 
iior data and consideration of all relevant observation, for they are highly inflexional and express 
that the Committee prepared its unani- differences of meaning by minute variations in the forms 
port in. 1921. The report (published in of .words. They attain extraordinary flexibility and 
» by His Majesty's Stationery Offices, delicacy of expression” (pp. 7 and 8). : 
mand containing more than 300 pages of Referring to other advantages of classical 
nt) is a valuable document on the subject studies the report says : 
aves a close study by the educationists “We lay great emphasis on the importance of the 
it world, out study of the Classics as a preparation for other studies, 


introd ‘ : : <i or rather as a dynamic element in a general national 
In the introductory part of the report the Onuontion which must, for obvious reasons, be mainly 


inmittee says : concerned with modern subjeets. . .. . . - NUM md 
“The question of the position of sics 1 reater benefit from an early training in the Classics 
2 of Classics in a § l 5 $ EAM 
mal system of NERA touches at almost every than those who in after life will be largely occupied in 
the whole field of education from a historical and the writing of their mother-tongue. The FED E 
J tical and a practical point of view. The Classics such a training to a modern journalist is discussed be- 
Science or modern languages something that low (p. 257). Its importance to writers of some perne 
been added to the educational curriculum. neni literature has been proved by history” (p. 11). 
ane 9r centuries the main, if not the sole, in- Referring to GO MC uio Aneel 


ida. Kc titi education other than el tary, not only z x ` [ 
al disi ds Lay but in all Weste atures B p education made in some quarters by persons oi 

e | ot some Present education cannot be understood high distinction, the report says : : 
and Citi Stee of its predecessor. Our ideas “Much has been made in the past of the antagonism 


gsble numo 
1 athe subject. 
site of classica: 


‘Atizenship Freed d T [ 
rature, our om and Empire, poetry y, i d literat d particularly between 
at molt sd - siween science and literature and p y 

Mies EGO metapliysical, aesthe- EN science and ancient literature. .......But the 
ruth jg phy, indeed our organized national struggle is now over, and both sides have discovered 


ML en) eee t achieve their end without co-operation. 
s Yael ats the religion which RU lee that the object of education, on its 
or een of the civilized w orld are. Social side, is to fit a man to play his part in the environ- 
EE (aye aK iL of that ancient civilization. Ment in which he is placed and that in this environment 
je thought has disappeared beyond fhe forces of nature are noi the sole determinant. It 
Still Poe enshrined in writing E not only on the knowledge of the physical phenomena 
cent aw and accessible, regarded: of the Universe that the. happiness and welfare of most 
AASS of eee as “Classic” or belongings Men depend;-they depend rather» on the knowledge of 
n Bt uman achievement" (p. 6). ^. (pe minds and character of themselves and of their 

Is "to the g E pas EA: d ! 
: 5 äduate inl x NS which an ‘training of human beings M mind and 
assics has, the Commit- citizens of a free country.” 


juneil of Human- 
| of Scientific 


lox d literature, both m E The oint a E 
Nobles s e judgment of many istic SU Set elie na arte 

ad, jg. in the world; but, if that clani “Societies held in 1917 has." reached an agreement 
nas unique, inimitable” and on the importance of providing opportunity for 
Tec pied i spiritual value, which OE nk A nstruetions in Latin and Greek.. 4 S» 

» but cehiah Posréaiabain teur RC RON Election, Haridwar 
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“Jt js not less remarkable that this point of view 
is strongly held by accredited representatives ei tne 
Labour party, which felt seriously concerne wi HR 
fact that in industrial schools education 18 too d xs 
limited to utilitarian subjects and that there ce m 
of opportunity for children of the working classes to get. 
a classical education” (p. 21). 


Replying to the oft-raised objection that 
the excellence of classical literature 15 granted, 


but its knowledge can be obtained through 


ivanslations, the report says that 

“(j) This argument leaves out of the account 
value of the language ilself as an expression ol 
civilization and national character; à 
* (ii) In no great literature Js the substance separa ble 
without loss from the form in which it is expressed. 
They are correlative parts. of the same organic whale. 
To hold any other view is to deny that there is such a 
thing as literature........ Every language has its meta- 
phors, but they are not all readily to be caught in a 
translation... ....- This untranslateable quality belongs 
most markedly to poetry and the higher type of prose, 
the kind of literature which aims at beauty and depends 
for its effect upon form........ " (pp. 22-25). 
On page 269, the report after giving a 
detailed survey of the present position of the 
Classics in the educational system, says that 


“The evidence points to the conclusion that the 
position of Latin needs strengthening and that steps 
should be taken to make the study of Greek accessible 
to every class of the community and to preserve it as an 
integral element in national education. The measures 
taken should be directed towards the attainment of three 
ends : ` 

“ (i) To secure for the classics at a sufficiently early 
siage n substantial position in the general education of 
pupils in public and secondary schools, 

" (à) To provide full opportunity for all pupils with 
RUE TEN ps an aptitudes to camy the study of 
)oth languages to the highes i "hie yar 
qualified fo aun, ghest point which they are 

(zt) To bring those (including adulis) w ri 
must for good reason or of mee Eu 
of the classical languages into some contact with tl 
slassical spirit" (p, 269), Tue 


the 
the 
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3 
The recommendations of the Cone i 
classified under 22 convenient he Amite 


the entire range of the classica] E to 


ES 
Ti college d 
1e general pa 
Conie val 


Universities (pp. 270-282). 
ciples on which the 


A patie baa P e 
conclusions, “divide boys or girls wheel ^» 
their home surroundings, into three inse i E 

SOS: e ex- 


() A certain number are capable o ion {et gross 1 
ielleetual training, literacy, aesthetic, nena ie hi A belitt 
and philosophical, which are described above as d 
teristic of the best type of classigal scholar. We}, 
that it should be made accessible to them, 

(zi) A larger class containing many young 
of practicability, and some of strong intellectus] iwr | ousclousy 
ers and tastes in subjects other than classics, will neve | Anger lur 
theless generally profit by the antiquity, and indeed um Ose 
be left intellectually maimed or one-sided without it Lin il 

(iii) There will be a very large number of boys ii}, En 
girls, who, if they begin classics at all, must drop th en over 
altogether about the age of 16, either because they eper for 
leave school to earn their living or because they tut 
entirely to non-classical studies........ Tt is of the fn}, 
importance that the course in classics (devised for thea) 
should be complete and rounded-off and directed tome 
the attainment of a definite end” (pp. 9-10). 


The following statements occur in the € 
cluding part of the report : 


“We have found that there is no sphere of ntl 
activity, of national lile and thought, which does 
in some way touch the object that we have n v 
Ancient thought is in-woven in the fabric of our mo 
Dfeu that it would be a nationa 
cal studies were io disappear from ou 
be confined to a small class of the comm 
ceded by men of every school.....-:* That 
tributes to the development of the finest mh 
not be denied io any of our people” (p. #8 
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DADAISM 
Was it a Leg-pull ? 


By S. N. RAY, M.A. Ph.D. 


dl i Pera has set up & court with a was born. The group had been infected with a 
n Dis) | rng the responsibility for the defeat common spirit long before the word was dis- 
via Hie French people. There is no doubt that covered. It but gave them a name. 

Vey af t 


|o ministers Were, in a great measure, guilty Negativism, revolt, destruction of all values, 
Pcs negligence and miscalculation. They Dada was a violent protest against art, litera- 
; eittled the resourcefulness and striking true, morals and society. As David Gascoyne, 
i m " the aggressor and had done nothing a critic of the movement, has said, “It spat in 
thi ES up an army well-equipped for the pur- the eye of the world." Life is a riddle to 
‘id nor had they been able to rouse the everyone living. To the Dadaist it was a harder 
M wsiusness of their countrymen to the great one. To his baffled soul, suicide seemed the 
EN Wer lurking ahead. But it would be injustice only solution of the problem. In fact, Dada 
indeed i y suppose that they alone were responsible for was a form of suicide, a manifestation of lunatic 
itho it |» humiliation with which their country has despair. It is no wonder that suffering from 
E va overwhelmed. The Marshal ought to look this state of mind, Jacques Vaché, an anarchist 
o tley da} daper for the causes of his country’s fall and and one who greatly influenced the Dada move- 
» they tin] tfe does so, he would see that the country was ment, committed suicide in 1918. In Dada. and 
i i levictim of a widespread demoralization which Surrealist magazines the subject of | suicide 
‘ed tomi | ny reflected in its literature. It is truism evoked a keen interest. Extreme individualists 
). bay that the literature and art of a country of all nationalities, all of whom were in revolt 
ibut the portraiture of its innermost life. It against the epoch shared this morbidity. 
ijë mell known that the English and French Nothing can better illustrate the mental attitude 
‘Jy of our day is hopelessly decadent. The of these people than the statement of UCC 
3 Miters of post-war England and France Dessaignes, a prmoinent Dadaist, Who asked the 
xi |. muddle-headed jugglers of words composers unavailing question, ^ What is beautiful ? What 
|, ingles free verses and makers of fan- is ugly? What is great, strong, | weak ? 
i 3 lorms and stupid jokes which none but ..... What am I? Don’t know. Don't know, 
uns A Cteries appreciate and admire. In don’t know, don't know.” All values had been 


e wing age literature had been so silly and upset, all traditions confused, the axioms and 


Als 
Ni 


Wace hich’ i had hitherto 
| ifie s e vicissitudes of the last great war postulates by which the world : 
68) Senn of cynicism, reen and been understood, had suddenly lost their 

ile y all over Bur meri ignificance. 
x © of which plastid e En ‘distant a Zurich during the war was full of refugees 


oe i ' entr e. There were German 
i ; tonsiderabh x ee nd from Con are Rumanians, Russian 
tale of the Spirit which hi oa Ue UAR eR Lenin himself was there. 
d Data? Whole nation » undermined P Though the general atmosphere was pole 
tss bom ore Story I ing to nar there were writers, artists, cubists, futurists, an 
3 he m 9f the engulfing Bie of apiaitual E E among the emp ed n x 
ches Parti EXT over. the. continent of spirit of the literary group was inte ee 
arly France d with the the Rumanian, who was joined by Hans Arp, 
Ne ett D aot and ecient gece ae the Alsatian poet and artist. To give Dadaism - 
FAG weal? Mears Hobby horas. TE leant a local habitation, Hugo Ball, a young German — 
B : ircumstances, 1 "pepe aire, where — 
[e ies ume meee Rk cest teed d 
fen e urirh hats group of perone piven b ‘laika orchestra. Non-conform- - 
in LN Dationatitie ata group of persons given by & Prius sre ay TIU 
i one Dristan Tear posts: ue their ism, 2a may e enea ma e term, “Negro 
EN ^d n^8T8, a Rumanian intel- proceedings. AU tms Ube vo eum VEN 
i LS = Sye: wag ORAE ‘and the first word music,” had risen to popularity. Like the term 


Pepe S» s "used in English literature i 
Dads. endl tie mpssraent, s AOL dan SE used In MERI CERTE 
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in the latter part 
meant strange, 
hardly any influence o 
mark their revolt against 
found the expression 88 8 § Í refus 
presented poems and music in their soirées an 
exhibitions which they designated Negro. The 
following may be regarded as a type of poetry 
which the Dadaists enjoyed : 

` “jn your inside there are smoking lamps 


the swamp of blue honey tfe 

cat crouched in the gold of a flemish inn 
boom boom : 

lots of sand yellow bicyclist 

Chateauneuf des papes 

Manhattan there are tubs of excrement before 


of the 18th century, it simply 
anti-traditional. It showed 
f Africa. The Dadaists to 
European civilization 
sort of refuge and 


you 
mbaze mbaze bazebaze mleganga Baroo... -+ 


Such were the poems. They reveal the un- 
balanced state of mind and the unsettled taste 
which are associated with the post-war poetry. 
High seriousness which makes for the ‘greatness 
of poetry is absolutely wanting in them. Much 
of the stuff, product of the same forces, can be 
met with in the Modern Book of English Verse 
published by Faber and Faber. 

So extravagant was the spirit of levity 
with which the authors of the movement were 
imbued that.a New York member, Marcel 
Duchamp, in order to show his disgust for con- 
temporary art sent to the New York Salon des 
Independants a simple marble lavatory-bowl 
which he entitled Fountain. It was of course 
rejected. 

- In a Dadaist soirée at Zurich fiv 
dressed in stove-pipes performed a dente pu 
exhibition was held at Cologne in 1920 where 
Collages * entitled Fatagaga (short for Fabri- 
X cation of guaranteed gasometric pictures) were 
= presented. The visitors had to pass through 
puble lavat i r ce 

) ory in order to enter the galle 
Inside, the spectators were provided with 
m LM Ga could attack the 

à b e end o 
girl, dressed in white for B» KE Eee 
Rod aag obscene poems. The spitten. 
uction and sacrilege was ram j d 
Wd rhe Wahine pant ‘all around 
ere bition had to be closed down by the 

. In 1920, Paris became - i 
of the Dadaists of the soii E Teter’ plate 
the high priest of the movement, f d Tanta, 
thusiastic reception there. Sorar. te 
arrival, a Dada matinee was FRA T E 
of the well-known concert halls of the “city, 
: i 

Pictures cut from magazines, ne a 
uck together in. pum rp cL ee eee 
TRUE Dr is fae combinations, Ie was fret 
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pander. Gurukul Kanoi: Gpicbiondtiniiwged, rather th 


People feeling sure that there wa 
outrageously "modern" and “ ciem Som 
in large numbers. After the recital 
poems which nobody understood nal of 
exhibited. One of them was the DE 
duetion of Mona Lisa with a pair ap 
painted on her face and bearing an 
underneath L:ooQ (undoubtedly 
spelling of cockney “ Look ”). This item ^ 
Tzara rose to read the Dada manis | 
began to read a newspaper article msn | 
accompaniment of ringing electric bells i | 
performance came to an end amidst tumult eal 
uproar. 
In spite of such scandals, public cwi E 
had been aroused about the meaning and gj y 
ficance of Dadaism. ..What Svas it, the ni 
asked. Was it a new. system of ideas, a ty 
form of expression ? Was Dada serious or we 
it simply a large-scale leg-pull? Was ta 


tings w 
ted Tel N jts. T 
moustatte ye publi 

mel b " 
inscriptie fa 
Plioneti. 


Af ACCORDING 
systematic revolt or a delirium ? These wer}ito help 
the questions which agitated the public milf body . 
[t seems clear from: its symptoms that Dai [hr order 
was the delirium of high fever caused by & a proper 
deep spiritual unrest of the time. To Dada Ü tod shoul 
past was dead and the future was powerless it} ihe bod 
be born. This feeling of belonging nowt U the re 
gave rise to a sense of despair and utter irre te body : 
ponsibility and expressed itself in manib|s due tc 
that seeks its inspiration 


forms of lunacy. 

A movement 7a S 
such spiritual nihilism cannot live long. s 
cxtravaganee of Dada set everyone Aga 
and brought about a rupture even jn its Ome 
ranks. The peak of its absurdity al 
on 26th May, 1920, when a Dada Festiva al Th 
held at the Salle Gaveau, one of it | 
respectable concert-halls, well-known for "m 
cal music, Never was an audience D i 
with such a mixture of vulgarity, es 
and childishness. The programme, & 
included the personal appearance 7 
Chaplin (perhaps to ridicule the low 
publie), a discussion on the sex 0 
of boxing without tears. It also 
“the dadaists will pull their hair 
The EE the last en 
mance, however, did no 0 
programme was utilised for the pur? in i 
ling insults and abuse at the 8 a the i 
not slow to respond. ‘During one ^ y 
a party of young people went out i 
shop inthe neighbourhood and €» to 
‘a stock of sliced raw meat and tt i 
flew through the air-at the hend 0 y 
ers. They plashed the gilae. 
audience. The Dadaists on the 


e i 
out in P! | 
-of the P 

lace: 


ce M Y 


‘eactation of their own spirit 
s manife took up the missiles 
e ein with equal vehemence at the 
f pandemonium ensued for a while. 
Dro; sp li returned home with the feeling that 
mus publ sacrilegious, subversive and altogether 
d Jus The movement after this evoked 

allt 


Was it 4] lcrorpinc to McCarrison “The ideal of nutrition 
hese melito help the frowth of the different parts of 
blie mite body and to keep them in a fit condition.” 
hat Dai|horer to keep the growth and maintenance 
od by tfaproper order, the quality and quantity of the 
Dada te] ‘nl should be such as to allow the different parts 
werless tl tile body to grow normally, after meeting with 
; now! the requirement for the proper upkeep of 
iter ime k body and the repair of the tissues constantly 
maniti due to wear and tear. 

E h the adolescent period all parts of the 
ation ine} iy are growing. Some of the glands begin to 
ong. 18) 2ttion at this period of life and all the glands 


inst t|: à : 
Ev mc Be UR active at, this age, hence the 
in its (em of nutrition at thi d 2 
ss ret Maton, on at this period needs special 


val 8. : - 
estival S| The main objects for which we take food 


UM " 
yu kao fold, First, to supply energy for the 
dli body toons of the body and to maintain 
it} fine jo ature _ That, this: ordinary nor- 
fient whe means quite a lot of work, will be 
te to work fe note that the heart and lungs 
T ly all along, whether we 
read, Th and do not move about, talk, 
0 e glands have to work to keep 


i ee at a constant level. This 

bc Dulseg Ride y are done by rice, atta, 

bohydra ae rious products which supply 

aled «fares. and by ghee, oil, lard, etc., 

not eon Constituents of the body. My 

Uetione Tned with these daily and 
the body. à 


u 
: d Eu „growth of the body, to 
‘oat! the by the pr In proper working order. 


€se remove the factors 


BE: 01022 9 61 EM PHE Fauryejprpatenee er de angot - 


cessity for which food is taken- 
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decreasing interest and died a natural death. 
Tzara tried his best to keep it going for some 
time, but a feud between him and André Breton, 
the Surrealist at one time its ardent champion, 
precipitated its end. The liquidation of the 
movement, however, strengthened the cause of 
Surrealism. 


DIET OF THE ADOLESCENTS 


By Dr. B. GANGULY, M.B. 
Member, Sanitary: Board, Bengal 


getting diseased. These foods are milk and milk 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables, atta from 
which the bran has not been shieved off, fish, 
meat, dal, egg, ete. 

Protein is the chief constituent in every cell 
of which the body is made up and muscles and 
glands of our body are all formed of this. All 
proteins contain 'the five elements, namely, 
Nitrogen, Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen and 
Sulphur. 

The wear and tear of the body in normal 
health does require some protein for their re- 
pair, some protein is also required for, the 
production. of. the hormones, such as insulin, 
thyroxin, etc., but the quantity necessary for 
these is very small. The proteins are required 
in large quantities for the formation of the body 
and for its growth from birth to the eighteenth 
year; it is also necessary for the pregnant and 
lactating woman. when besides feeding her own | 
body and the child's, the mother has to help the 
growth of the latter bv supplying proteins and 
all the necessary constituents. ` à 

'The maintenance requirements for the child 
at all ages except for a short period after birth, 
greatly exceed the growth requirements. The 
following table shows these clearly : 


Weight Protein required for — 


‘Total - 


Age  . Kilogrammes maintenance growth í 
At Bith © dene 2:5 2-3 485 
4 Years 15 5:8 1-28 6-58. 
^8. Years 24 TS 1854 9:34. 
14 Years 42 13-1 3-33 36:43. 
18 Years 60 17-8. 1-28 19:07 


necessary for 


The quantity of protein fo 
e : : The auantitv 


wth is apparent, from above. 1 
of} Ne ut the body maintenance of the adult 


indran ORAS Bus 
Properyoe 0 the growth, k be: easily expressed. The relative require- 
QEULE 1.12 1 E maintenane 


D 
THE 


in the child and the adolescent are ponnani 
changing, hence the problem of protein, n 
is of very poor value in the early stage of life, 
may become more important at a later stage ol 
life when growth requirements are peranane 
lesser than the maintenance requirements. The 


choice of quality therefore becomes rather a 


complicated question. ae xe 
Three methods of experiment are used to 


determine the ability of proteins to satisfy 

growth requirements. 
I. Minimum protein contents of the diet 

which permits normal growth of the rat. 

% 


Foods of animal % Foods of vegetable 

origin origin 
Milk 6 Whole wheat v 10 
Muscle 9 Total rice, maize 16 to 17 
Liver 9 Barley Protien 16 to 17 
Kidney 9  Pen-flour od 18 


IL Rats of equal weight are fed for 30 
days on the same diet, containing 1096 of pro- 
teins. The proteins for each bateh of rats are 
taken from different sources. 

The following table shows the weight inere- 
ments of rats of different groups. 


Products of animal Produets of vegetable 


origin origin 
Milk 2:89 Flour (Maida) 0-88 
Muscle 3:15 Atta (from 
Liver 2:82 whole grains) 1:4 
CN 3-11 Rice 
ig liver 3-54 hol i : 
PE rey EA US e grain) 1 tol-6 


(whole grain) 1-2to1-9 


Thus the growth 
proteins is much more 
table proteins. 

. IW. The finding 
po retention : 

2 is is found out by calculati | 
Nitrogen intake om the Mal E me 
+\itrogen excreted from ‘their stool and uri 
This requires complicated knowl , of Bio. 
chemistry and we need not UL: SMS 
experiments are carried out on pigs. The d 
very’ rapidly and as such require much TAN 
amount of protein for their growth M it is 
necessary for their maintenance, and th f E 
the results are prominently apparent Cups 

All these three experiments go to show th 
. proteins of animal origin, e.g., milk, fish a 
meat are much superior for ‘the purpos m 
.. growth to the proteins of vegetable origin obt $ 
ed from, cereal, pulses, begns,pgte. Milk P 
the first place in these examinations. If- we 


of rats given animal 
than those given vege- 


out of co-efficient of 


ONEAN SRETEN E ORAGARRE 1040 


take the co-efficient of N}trogen retent, : 
of milk as 100, those of athe Me [ 
s. cts an | 
follows : ^S ate 
Meat 77, Soya Beans 70, Barle dp 
Pa S T B y 6 ar 
flour 55, Wheat 51, Lentil flour 38, Ba i 
Protein becomes assimilated in ow | 
after passing into different stages by a!) mhe Bi 
converted finally into amino-acids. All pn c | ea 
are converted into many kinds of Ne ME 
Different amino-acids are found in ee pima 
teins and some of them yield a special tie 
amino-acids. Man ean not assimilate al] Whe 
varieties of amino-acids and some of these ltt 
very harmful to us. Dr. L. B. Mendal and otha} 
have carried oub various experiments on | 
proteins. They have divided the proteins ii 
three classes. E 
I. Complete Proteins : Any one of theitl y 
present, in sufficient quantity, is capable of pn 
per maintenance and growth of the body. The}: 
are Casein and Lactalbumin of Milk, Glyem). 
of Soya bean and Gluteline of Maize. Beas have 
Il. Partially incomplete : Life can bilgim of p 
maintained on these but they are useless for lit protein 
purpose of growth. Gliadin of Wheat, Horde itom ot 
of Barley and Prolamin of Rye are examples 
this variety. 
Ill. Incomplete : 


Let us consider what quantity 0 
necessary for us. As already said, Y 
protein for the repair of tissues an 
production of some hormones \ mo-40 [5 of 
insulin, etc.) which require certain ami" pie 
for their formation. In eu. a 
quires very little nitrogen for ! r for Hitos 
The energy requirements 0 he body Dg 
functioning of the various organs F drates 
cular energy are found in the carbo 1s rin 
fats. It has been found from various 
that about 3 grammes of Nitrogen a 
due to wear and tear of a norm? Tope gri 
about 70 kilogrammes (154 lbs.)- of pit 
of Nitrogen is found in 6:25 n 
therefore according to calcu’ 
18-75 grammes of Protein daily 
nance. We have already f 
proteins are not assimilated 1D 777. tne 
as Digestive Utilization) and d 
ted quantity can not be Ws. 
Biological Value) by the body i 
These have been found out by en 
Kall Omienior.distisushows the DIE 

offProteins snare up 


we 


Products of vegetable 


origin 
to 98 % Wheat Bread 75 to 1 % 
Peas oo DS 
93 to ec Lentil s 59 , 
2 : Soya Bean and 
Potatoe  .. 85 , 
New Potatoes 255 


of a few food stuffs is 


ju Vegetable Products 


| Products 


Bus 98 Pulses 40 to 60 
90 Maize S 60 
90 Roots 66 to 72 
76 Wheat 70 
72 Rice 80 


5 


s on th) 1 both the above tables the superiority of 
ein from animal origin to those of the vege- 


of thet"), has already been shown in the first table 
le offi, protein requirements both for the mainte- 
ine and growth in different ages. Instead of 
"lag only one variety of Protein, much better 
i alis have been known to follow from the utili- 
e ca Hsin of protein obtained from various sources. 
oss for ikë lispotein from one source supplements those 
t, Ha itim ohter source, as we get from these differ- 
sample ty = all the varieties of animo-acids 
a [ity for proper growth and nutrition. Th 
rec iMcerent, cereals, ssh as wheat, rice, nie, 
E i os one another and all cereals are 
hing espe by pulses and roots. The products 
ue origin supplement the cereals better 
prote" |" products of vegetable origin. Milk is v 
we Yel! to meat and fish in i Em EM 
d for kane Site oc ES in its protein value, but 
| liera ag E ness in vitamins and such 
AGIS of dicts ds and phosphorus it is the 
* oi Pan cee he child and pregnant and 
e ET ee have been made in 
to ORC countries 


e country vigorous and 
MeCarrison, the people 

tontier Province, the 
are healthier, more 


DIF OF RE, ADOLES CENTS a aGangetrl 


than therein BP Rgrrisih-Suriefénnor edrvises, Hhewsse "of 


man. They take about 80 tei 
dul grammes of protein 

The present Director of the Coonoor 
Research Laboratory, Col. Aykroyd has sugges- 
ted the following allowance of daily protein for 
persons of different ages : 


Sex and Age Co-efficient Grammes Per Day 


Man 18 to 60 — 1-00 

Woman 18 to 60 1:85 es 

Boy 10 to 17 1-20 80 

Girl 10to 17 1-10 70 
Child 6to 9 0-90 60 
Child 2to 6  0-60to 0-80 40 to 60 
Woman :— 

Pregnant  . BS 1-00 65 
Lactating —.. ze 1:30 85 


mU should be remembered that proteins of 
animal origin are better assimilated and utilized 
by us, than those from vegetable origin, and are 
therefore much superior from the point of view 
of nutrition. 

Society everywhere takes milk and in 
some places egg as vegetable product, but both 
of these products come from the animal world. 
The proteins of vegetable origin may be quite 
sufficient for persons above 55 or 60 years of 
age, when the metabolism of the body is slowing 
down. It is certainly not the best type of diet 
for an adult, as he has to lead a more vigorous 
life. For the growing child, the adolescent, for 
women during the period of maternity, this pro- 
tein of animal origin is essential to 'the normal 
growth. | EA 
Not only are the vegetable proteins inferior, 
but in many parts of the world it is impossible 
to get a supply of adequate amount of Calcium 
from the entirely vegetable diet. 

Tt is well-known that mentally and 
physically vigorous races of the world are not . 
those who live on vegetables. People of North 
India, who use plenty of milk and some meat 
are much more healthier, stronger and more 
vigorous than the inhabitants of Southern India. 
In East Africa the Masai, whose diet mainly 
consists of fermented milk and meat are indivi- 
dually stronger than their neighbourers who are 
vegetarians. In the animal kingdom, we find 
the meat-eaters, lions and tigers,’ are more 
vigorous and energetic than the vegetarian 
buffaloes and elephants, although the latter —. 
are more bulky cut .stronger and. capable of . 

ing sustained work: MU 
T The League of Nations declares in their 
report with emphas's, “ During growth, preg- 
nancy and lactation some: animal protein is 
essential and in the poe Ts Pa 
aT a proportion ofthe total proteins. <99 | 
d large proportion of | tebaa 1-75 pints — 


E 
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(about 3 poas) of milk daily for every child. 
We get in the milk the best variety of proteins 
which are easily assimilated and are easily 
utilized by the body and are therefore the best 
diet for growth metabolism. ; : 
For the proper growth, minerals like 
Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron, etc., are as Impor- 
tant as the proteins, although the amount 
necessary is much less than that of the proteins. 
Caleium is the chief mineral which we 
need most. 99% of the Calcium found in the 
body goes to the formation of bones and teeth 
which begin to be formed, when the child is in 
the womb of the mother and this continues upto 
the age of 18 or 19 years or more. Phosphorus 
like Calcium also goes into the formation of 
bone and teeth. Over 7096 of the Phosphorus 
of the human body is found in these two things. 
Nature has supplied Caleium and Phospho- 
rus liberally in the milk of all the species of 
animals; it is interesting to note that rate of 
growth of the sucklings of different animals 
varies with the quantities of Calcium and 
Phosphorus in their milk. The Calcium, Protein, 
Phosphorus contents of their milk and days 
required to double birth weight are given below : 


Days requir- 

. .edtodoubfe ^ Percentage composition milk. 
Species birth weight Protein ^ Ash. Cale.  Phosp. 
Human .. 180 1:6 0-2 0-02 0-02 
Hore  .. 60 2 0-4 0-09 0-06 
Cow ean AT, 3-5 0:7 0-12 0-09 
Goat 100022 3-7 0-78 0-14 0-18 
Sheep. ...15  .49 08 018 00H 
Dog. .. 9 7-4 133 08 1-22 
Rabbit .. 6 14:4 2:5 0-65 0-43 


From the above it should be learnt th 
cow's and the goat’s milk contains an dece 
-supply of Calcium and Phosphorus and as such 

are very good for the growth of the child 
„The quantity of Calcium which should be 
available for the proper growth and maintenance 
in different ages and in different conditions has 
been summed up by Leitch as under: EU 


Calcium. 


* * A i r 
Children and Adolescents à 5 ». PS 5 2 

» +. 9 to 10 1-0 

” -. 10 to 15 1-37 

» .- 15 to 17 1-90 

» -. 17 to 18 1-20 

» +» 18 to 19 1-00 

Mitts ” * 19 to 20 22. 
Women : (0-75) 

Pregnant and Lactating E e 2-00 


© The quantity of Calcium that we le with 


Our food is not often assiralatedbimoteri ui heer eae ap oe oma 
ae z best results. — «.- 
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but goes out with the excreta 
large amount of fat in the diet f 
lessens its capacity for digestion a a 4 
can not utilise fully the Calcium tak is 
Oxalie Acids in the vegetables ang fri a 
the calcium into Calcium Oxalate R 
excreted, so, very little of this Calcium ;. {o 
able for the Un. m is avf, 
Sherman has shown that w ; 
grammes of Phosphorus for Pope NE "is 
although accurately speaking 0:88 in ij 
sufficient. Unless the quantity of Cac 0 
double the quantity of Phosphorus Me 
of these are assimilated and no useful i 
is served. P w 
The quantity of Iron enecessary for 
growth is very small and we get plenty of tl 
from ‘the leafy vegetables, Salads, Cereals, Di 
and meat we usually take. "N 
The staple or principal food of Bengle 
consists of rice, curry with plenty of mi 
(Jhole) and the Dal. These also we coi] fall 
such a way that most of the food becomes ibl. o. 
gestible and useless. No wonder we are 
getting proper nutrition and are getting we 
and loosing ground in the struggle for existen 
We must remedy this; the chief and perhaps 
only way is to improve the quality of o 
National Diet, and thereby improve the healif 
of our nation. — 5 neglecte 
If we Bengalees, want to use ghee, butte] Sin our c 
cream, and milk, the favourite foods of o ae 
gods, we must learn to take care of the ol Bins vj 
We must see that the cattle of Bengal ate 
dually improved. Government should aso t 
adequate and severe steps to eradicate 
nuisance of adulteration. The law bas to 
amended that in place of small fines those ae 
who get rich by adulterating human 75 
to whom the health of the individual T 
nation is of little consequence, should We i 
sentences including whipping: et the 
merchants and not their officers should Eegent, 
punishments. Deterrent sentences oiy W 
these vultures in human shape. in 
The amount of Protein necessary 8 
adolescent period is 20% more 1 Pl 
80 grammes daily in place of 65 one fen 
sary for adult males) and 257 Morey 
(i.e., 70 grammes in place of 55 
adult females). Similar increase m ees 
of Calcium and Phosphorus 38 5 d func 
Therefore, for the proper growth 825 we 
of the organs, in this adolescent pan 
have from 20% to 259% more 1000. 


257 sho 
taken by adults. This increase val ofi 


ave to be made in the cook- 
e have to get used to salads 
Now-a-days we 
them in oil. A 


am, vitamins e 

p" ing of rice N 
ooking Oi 1 

' wokins entific and useful. 

iken, mg 

al p 


At present we 


fe more scien 


ms fall of Franee due to the prevalence of 
tls irit of pleasure over the spirit of sacrifice ? 
| Authorities differ. General De Gaulle is of 


erhaps tt E was a mechanised war; our armies were 
ty of QU e by the German mechanised forces. The people 
the heals, St entirely responsible for our disasters are those 
M tt às war ministers or high military comman- 
ed to remodel the French Army. Those 
hie untry are guilty of having lost the battle 
bi. a to me the leaders who were in command 
ime use their authority to lead us to throw down 
whilst we still possessed them.” 
Mr. H. Wick ; : 
" Ter ickham Steed in a recent B. B. C. 
pei huh torre the failure to the fear of the 
altin o. uU classes that Russian Bol- 
money, meam may deprive them of 
[Prane wag P Siegfried says that the fall 
to Passionate c to the fact that Frenchmen 
ce [fadi pro e understanding that no material 
I'm were Gee Or possessions, no ease or 
e "Inparable to freedom. 


et a A Pleasure as such is not 
ry ial « E weakness since 1918. 
ad Longe) " for these several centuries 


the hac  Uced too many great men 
b Relation Toduced one Hugo for many 
Pini mplex P fugitive or otherwise of 
th C libert matter. Liberty, especial- 
: QS certain problems from 
iniste paratively free.  Blum's 
ip in E France) conception of 
much apa riage 1s according to 
i to our conception of 
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only use the Carbohydrate of rice and about 
25% of the nutrition available from rice is 
simply thrown away with the water in which 
rice is boiled. The attention of our women 
and cooks should be drawn to this, so ‘that we 
may get the full value of the food we buy. 
Attention should be drawn to another factor. 
Knowledge about the constituents of food is 
not the only thing. The food should also be 
well cooked, palatable, nice to look at: these 
factors excite appetite and make the food more 
digestible and capable of assimilation. 


—— 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 
By K. L. KUDVA, B.A., B.L. 


sexual relations outside wedlock. Though we 
think so, still Paris is gay for foreigners. To 
Frenchmen (I quote from Paris by Emile Zola) 
Paris is : 

“A huge vat, in which the world fermented some- 
thing of the best and something of the worst, a frightful 
mixture such as a sorceress might have used, precious 
powders mixed with filth, from all of which was to come 
the philtre of Love and Eternal Youth.” 


Or again, 

“Search the whole world through; it is ever upon 
the deck of Paris that we may best hear the fappings 
and quiverings of the full spread, of the invisible sails 
of human progress." $ 

The gaiety of France springs from her 
philosophy of joy. ee j 

Is not the gaiety of Paris mixed with some- 
thing more spiritual. Cannot spirituality be . 
found outside the churches and temples. The 
French writers are spiritual in a wide sense of 
the term. a ; $ 

Nor is it only to Paris that humanity owes 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

Western civilisation, to Dee d ie 

resent war is being fought, was first in ieu al 

faa moving slowly and with difficulty towards 
greater liberty of thought and speech. Tt was 
from the French philosophers that there sprang 
a new and bold conception of liberty and 
brotherhood which set the world on fire. The 
time-honoured privileges of rank, class, and 
wealth were swept away. Even now there is no 
-colour bar in France. The French were the 
people of Europe charged with the evolution of 
Republican and Social ideals. “The ideal of free 
‘society was made possible ‘by France. Rousseau 
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whose immortal phrase. “ Man is born free but 
is every where in chains," spread the gospel oi 
the burning and increasing faith in the common 
people, the gospel of the unknown warrior ol 
society. 

Voltaire pointed the finger of scorn at every 
throne and mitre in Europe. It was he that 
bade humanity to “erase the infamous "— 
Ecrasez Vinfame. 

Truth has ever been on the march in France. 
The French Revolution was the greatest adven- 
ture of the human spirit and was one of the 
greatest creative forces in history. Permanent 
changes grew out of it amid all the confusion and 
bloodshed. 

Coming to modern times, from France we 
have Auguste Comte the founder of Positivism, 
Sylvain Levi the Indologist, Romain Rolland 
the interpreter to the West of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and Vivekananda, Prof. and 


A Calcutta lane 
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Madame Curie of Radium f 

France another great French B 
centenary of the birth of Emile JD 
tribute to him : ola 


“There is no peace anywhere save jy ; 
repose save in Truth, Envy him! He m jugi 
of the conscience of mankind.” WAS à iny 


This is no empty boast. 
Noble words these! Such 
never be a pleasure-loving nation, 
Latterly France leane 
every matter. The failure io give seal 
political asylum, the course of the last ae 
this war proves that such dependence bie R 
her bane. She has been wanting in visi i 
the price of liberty. g " | 
Let us hope that her eclipse is tempo po 
The world is under too great a debt of gral zi 
to her to hope otherwise. Vive la France, | 
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DDHIST INDIA : 
shed by Examiner Press, Bombay. 


By Ratilal N. Mehta, 

(1939). 

. avid f6l . 

The aim of the author is (o “present a connected 

of ancient Indian life as protrayed in the Jataka 
He has divided the book into five sections 

w with five different aspects; political, adminis- 

economie, social and geographical. 

the author very correctly anticipated, his ‘claim 
aka stories being a faithful representation of 

-Buddha period’ will be disputed by many, and 


a 


ance, 


It is a monumental work in every sense 
: brilliant analysis of the data sup- 
To ndas their classification and treat- 
ee search and critical ability of a 
submities k ig NS lo be a revised form of 
bere in fen he University of Bombay for 
9. The author is thus evidently 


Jat, yy are always ached impartial spirit and. his 
i no Tan of learning, brief and io the 
Sitation in saying that this learn- 


n the Jat 
he that qakas “is by. far the best. and. most 


Das yet b 
ep QU laid the 
m debt of 
Ne tich 


heyond i 


quence, and collected 
from; other. sources. 


Marke draw hi à 
arks about NE attention to the 


een written on this subject... 


. religious sentiments. 


de le se O GER EREK 
ut aa e $n pe of the’ present review. fo 
i should ms important featüres of the 
xj. lo a o Cha 5 to draw.the special atten- 
Bien, THe the imps bim whih he gather 
[yet ngo ih a hronclogiest o. dynasties mentioned. 
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be acknowledged, nor e arie 
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sent cannot be guaranteed. 


can any enquiries relating thereto 
and notices is published .—Editor, 


in Sankicea Jataka (p. 30) he ignores the existence of 
the King Maues called also Moga. But apart from such 
slight omissions here and there—which are inevitable in 
such a comprehensive undertaking,—the author's ireaí- 
ment. of the data for political history is both interesting 
and informative. The facts he has collected from the 
Jatakas about almost every important phase of life in 
ancient India would be of the greatest help to any one 
who wants to obtain a. true pieture of India's wast, as 
it really was and not as.it has been believed to be. We 
whole-heartedly congratulate the author and welcome 
his work as one of the most important additions to 
literature on ancient Indian history and civilisation m 
recent years. 
R. C. MAJUMDAR 


I BELIEVE—THE PERSONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
OF TWENTY-THREE. EMINENT MEN AND 
WOMEN OF OUR TIME: Published by George 
Allen’ & Unwin, Ltd., London. 

The book. as. its title indicates, is à collection of 
beliefs expressed by several modern notabilitios cn 
points of Religion, Morals, Sociology, and the World in 
general. The contributors are W. H. Auden, Pearl S. 
Buck. Stuart Chase, Albert Einstein, Havelock Ellis, 
E. M. Forster, J. B. S. Haldane, Lancelot Hogben, Julian 
Huxley, Sir Arthur Keith, Harold J. Laski, Lin Yutang, 
Emil Ludwig, Thomas Mann, Jacques Maritain, Jules 
Romains, Bertrand. Russell, John Strachey. James Thur- 
ber, Hendrik Willem Van Loon. ‘Beatrice Webb, H. G- 
Wells and Rebecca, West. | ' 

Tt makes a most. fascinating study,. though the 
reader is at first lost, in. the bewildering variety of 
opinions expressed by the contributors. In short, it is a 
tessellated mosaic, as is. to be expected when people of 
such widely divergent views as Emil Ludwig and Julian 
Huxley. Einstein and .Haldane, Havelock Ellis and 
Jacques Maritain, express themselyes-with a gusto. And 
what a variety ! Some are frankly atheists, like Russell 
ahd.Einstein; a. few. like Haldane and Huxley, agnos- 
ties; and others still, like Ludwig and Maritam, are 
believers in a Divinity. It is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that they can think of God only in terms of Christiani- 
iv: and Christianity has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. It is significant that even a staunch 
Catholic like Maritain fails to convince, us about his. 
enis. It is still more significant that 
Ludwig does, and’ being a Jew, he believes in only half 
the Gospel t, Or e 

"'As on questions of Religion, =! 
very different views about politics, an 
social order. There are communists, and 


ion,-the contributors hold 
d the present 
democrats, and 
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republicans. They all disagree. The only thing He 
have in common js an ardent desire for a better wor a 
a futile and pathetic creed in face of a crumpling 
civilization, and a generation on its way to annihil aoe 

Each and every essay is a brilliant exposition O 
.the personal philosophy of a man or woman RM e 
ihe average in intelligence, and it is slightly shocking o 
observe a note of pessimism pervading the beliefs ci 
most of them. Because the optimism of Haldane anc 
Pearl Buck, and the fatalism of Einstein and ux ey 
have nothing in common with the accepted senses ol the 
terms, and are far more akin to a downright pessimism 
as people understand it. The only real comfort comes 
from the East from Lin Yutang, who expresses the 
Taoist Philosophy thus: “The World will right: itself. 
Take a long view and you are comforted.” , 

The topic of war has naturally crept into all the 
essays. Perhaps none has expressed himself so vigor- 
ously as Einstein on this point. - Wigs. 

“The man.” he writes, “who enjoys marching in 
line and file to the strains of music falls below my con- 
tempt; he—received his great brains by mistake—the 
spinal cord would have been amply sufficient. The 
heroism at command, this senseless violence, this accurs- 
ed bombast of patriotism—how intensely I despise 
them! War is low and despicable, and I had rather 
be smitten to shreds than participate in such doings.” 

And meanwhile all that is finest and best in this 
day and age get slaughtered, while the rest sit still in 
helpless suspense, straining every nerve in the forlorn 
hope of hearing the flutter of the wings of peace, amid 
the roar of bombers overhead. 


ARYYAKUMAR SEN 


THE PAPACY IN POLITICS TODAY: By 
Joseph McCabe. Published by Watts & Co., London. 
Second Edition. Pp. zü--196. Price 1s. 
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The author reveals through a most 


COhvinc: 


of facts and figures the hand of th Ilem ; 
Spanish Civil War, the Pope's unholy anie The il 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis for b ee wi n 
united front against godless Russia, the ydig " he Pa 
gues in Austria, France, Poland, Mexico Jas ican 3 ns 
English-speaking countries. He shows how the and (he n il 
agents in these countries control the € Vaji i 


the public library, the publisher’s office aay? the taf 
traces the ‘successes and failures of Feed a d 
in the recent years and points out the growin. lonis | 2 
between the Fascists and the Pope. The im 
ever, sees in socialism and Soviet Russia th wi 
challenge to the Catholic Church and thinks H ate 
reaction some day will be terrible.” The author’ te 
is summarised neatly in the following observation h ie 
cannot evade the conclusion that in less than oed 
years after 1917, the Church ... lost something I 
50,000,000. members, owing mainly, though by no is 
entirely, io the propaganda of secialism, communi 
and syndicalism.” Ip 
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A SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION 
CHRISTIANITY : By Elizabeth Fraser. Published 
C. R. Jain, 110, Cleveland Gardens, London. 


The manuscript of this book of a learned Euro 
lady was “refused by everyone of the half-ado 
British publishers to whom it was offered.” The resa) 
for the refusal probably was that the author attempiel Á 
to prove that the seed of Christianity was taken froni ze mith th. 
India in the 6th century B.C. and that its docte f smes of t 
agreed in every particular with Jainism : The 24 Els | fim Babur 
of a book of St. John's Revelation were derived fo} s Jad 
the Tirthankaras and the Siddhas (perfect souk) ti an “This 
Jainism. Starting with Mahavira, the science of Salts 
tion was progressively developed by Buddha and 008 | st 
spiritual leaders of Asia including Jesus Christ. 
the author attempts to prove through the twelve dl 
ters of the book, which should be read carefully by? |i 
dispassionate students of comparative religion. 2h) 

Karmas M6 - 


WHITHER WOMAN : By Y. M. Rege, M-A. 1 
Published by the Popular Book Depot, Bomba 
285. Price Rs. 6 or 10s. net. 

Whither Woman is a revised version O 
that had been prepared under the expert 
Prof. G. S. Ghurye, Head of the Sociology 
of the Bombay University. This general 
thoroughness in collecting information an 
analysis of data. The reviewer takes this Mires 
of paying a tribute to the solid work in S Bombe 
done by Prof. Ghurye and.his students m tudy ? 

. The subject of the book is a critical sont 4| 
social life and thought of the Wester if cqui 
author has spared no pains to get himse? fe hit 
«with the relevant literature. He has 
of woman's position straight from 8 
through Greek, Roman and medi 
times. In the second part, th 
ethics is discussed. The changes W 
place in the idea and institution © 
their due attention. In part three; 
ideals of sex-equality and economic 12 


woman are exposed. "Throughout, 


Q4 
preme 
igh 


stress has been 
no 


duties, Probably 


know what the western 


: ; not 

t it. But as a student of socio- 
Ms to a feeling of nervousness in tackling 
esse nfamiliar subject. This is no reflec- 
am the work, which is certainly satis- 


ow take up on a wider seale a 
| study of the changing status and views 
i marriage in the community and in the 
Chich he belongs. It will be an excellent 
e work the fruits of which the reviewer 
e of complimenting once before. It 
t in relief the incidence of western 
of Indian women. Mr. Rege's wide 
social philosophy which are 
of this book should stand him 
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4 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUGHAL INDIA (1526- 
«AD : By Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, M.A., D. A. V. 
ge, Lahore. Published by the Karnatak Pub- 
E| ising House, Bombay. 1939. Pp. 206. Price Rs. 2-8. 


i Si Ram Sharma is fairly well-known to 
of medieval Indian history as a prolific writer 
an indefatigable and enthusiastic researcher. He 
us iumed out a really first-rate work and rendered a 
great service to his fellow-workers in the field by 
hing his Bibliography of Mughal India deal- 
^ [ztwilh the Persian, Sanskrit, vernacular, and European 
sures of the history of the first six Mughal Emperors 
fiw Babur to Aurangzib. 

Si Jadunath Sarkar in his Foreword to this book 


J 
p [ raphy and deserves the fullest investi- 


nas recejy. : 4 i 
it Sir Jadu ed from the cautious and unsparing 


ty beginner in 

: ite 
wul find 
es its price, 
fed succe: 


the field, of research, every seri- 
history as well as the average 
SS indispensable book. worth 
Ye congratulate Prof. Sharma 
SS of his latest literary venture. 


K. R. Qanunco 
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m problems the information gathered compares un- 
avourably with even the material to be found in an 
uptodate text-book on Indian Economics or even the 
ae ian Year Book published by the Times of India 
ress, In the Indian chapters also plenty of miscellane- 
ous foreign blue-book information and references to 
generalities like laissez-faire-ism, etc. abound. The 
d views are neither enlightened nor progressive. 
j e concludes with a short exhortation to employers and 
andlords to “understand that they owe a duty to the 
men of whom they are in charge and that their wealth 
and power carries with it responsibility for the well- 
being of the workers.” This is even too meagre for the 
days of Robert Owen. Even as they are, the lectures 
would have gained in usefulness if before publication 
they had been sized up on the basis of the facts and 
comments i 2 E Konte Dass Indian Labour 
gislatvon 7) and the League’s survey 7 
Labour in India (1938). ie T ee 


WHY SOCIALISTS FAIL: By M. R. Raju. Pp. 
Price Re. 1. 

This is 2 racy pamphlet on the causes of failure 
and success of socialist revolutions. The Paris Com- 
mune of 1871, the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917, 
the revolutionary episodes in Germany, Austria and 
Italy and also the Civil War in Spain and China's inter- 
nal polities are discussed in some detail. The book is 
bound to interest the active political worker and inqui- 
sitive layman, who can not afford to go to bigger 
volumes. In two concluding chapters the author seeks 
to demolish the Gandhian creed of non-violence and 
pleads for the emergence of a new party for which a 
rational policy is also outlined. 


BeNOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


131. 


THE POET AND ‘GOD'S WORD: A BACONIAN 
stupy : By James Arthur. Published by the Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 1940. 
Price annas six only. 

It is a small treatise discussing the question as to 
whether Francis Bacon had anything to do with the 
English Bible or, more particularly, whether he was the 
unknown final reviser of the Authorised Version of 
1611. The author answers the question in the affirma- 
tive on the ground that “the high perfection the 
Authorized Version has attained as a worlk of literary 
art and the unity it exhibits” cannot be explained with- 
out the hypothesis of a revision by one single master 
mind, and also because of the fact that Bacon has left his 
finger-prints in the shape of anagram and elock-ciphers. 
The book is lücidly written but it has hardly any inter- 
est for the general reader. : 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE: By H. P. 
Blavatsky. Published by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras, India. Price Ke. 1-2. : 


Silence 
the Golden Precepts. . 
to be of invaluable al 
These books never get old 
Jishing House has done & 
of gpiritual advancement 
ful edition of this priceless treasure. 


. N. K. Brauma 


d to the genuine seeker of truth. - 
and the Theosophical Pub- 
distinc: service to the cause 
bring beauti- 
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CENTURY: By 


gsIES OF THE 20T 
HERESIES OF THE 20TH alaya: Mora- 


M. N. Roy. Published by Pradeep Kary 
dabad. Price Re. 1-8. ; 
Marxism, if anything, presents u philosophy, uu 

a Weltanschauung as it is said, and a method uic 
ing that. Comrade M. N. Roy, is so cou m n 
second part of it—that of " changing the world, att 
men are likely to forget that he 1s equally ardent dA 3 
regard to the first part—that of “ interpreting * 
world." The present volume from his facie iar 
ceasing pen brings him oul m that role and oars fo 
Indian renders a lucid and penetrating view of Marxis 
philosophy. 
] Of the nine essays in the volume, : 
even meri. A few may be classed us the. usual stuff 
that nz an active journalist Comrade Roy is provoked 

to pen through. They are quite good in that respect. 

But the rest, particularly ihe three es ‘ Heresies 

of the 20th Century" and “What is Marxism ?” and 

® Marxism and Moral Philosophy " are of outstanding 

merit, and are illuminating in their 


all ure not of 


effect on readers 
The first essay is an examination of Sir Md. Suleiman’s 
criticism of relativity and points out with rare logic 
and learning the inconsistencies of Sir Suleiman’s paper. 
Tt seeks to establish, like Sir Suleiman, that materialism 
is not abolished; but while Sir Suleiman attempts to do 
it by refuting Einsteins theory, Comrade Roy con- 
cludes that “rejection of the theory of relativity today 
would logically lead to the denial of matter" In 
establishing this point, Comrade Roy throws his pene- 
ivating searchlight on the relevant theories of physical 
science from Newton to Einstein, and thus gives a rapid 
survey and criticism which deserve hard thinking and 
call for specialist knowledge on the subject to judge 
Roy. We recommend the essay to such men of learn- 
ing and note at the same time that such papers, and 
more like these. if given in Bengali and other Indian 
languages. would remove cheap and pseudo-scientific 
idexlism in which, after Jeans and Eddington, it has 
become a fashion for our “intellectuals” io indulge. 
The book on the whole enhances Comrade Roy’s reputa- 
lion as an alert mind and as an interpreter of Marxism. 


Gora, HALDAR 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART: Translate 
THE ] 2 Gn ; : slated from 
the Original Sanskrit by Satyendra K Er cs 
Durs è v ulyendra Kumar Basu, M Sc., 
_ Congratulations are due to Mr. 
selenio and an officer in the Fores 
overnment of Bengal, for his successful elati 
ma ue pinos and popular Sue aion o 
Mricchakatika. The present publication makes the work 


accessible to the general r ri i 
e g eader in a handy and attractive 


Basu, a student of 
t Department of the 


ea, 
CHINTAH ARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


__ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ; x 
DEPARTMENT, BARODA STANS HÆOLOGICAL 


ENDING JlsT JuLy. 1938 : By Jnanaraina P. [HE YEAR 
Sastri. Baroda State Pr A "9039". Dr. Hirananda 
plates. Price Rs, 2-4. UR ret 


The report under review gives an ae ; 
Departments’ activities during HAS a S ciate 
this period, conservation work was cared out During 
Sites, while, the excavation work at Gohilw, Tate 
ee continued. The latter has yielded an cee US 
clonging to the Gupfa period. It also CENE 
prepared a catalogue of nineiy-six historical pu Ed 
sixty inscriptions, one of which DAC 
seript belonging to the 2nd cen ury 


THESE EAN SRN TGF Ron EOD: 1940 


OP ASAB cimdi Gro Dang eS RR 


The text contains iconographic detail; 
sculptures and also readings of sevei ^c 
The Report is illu: rated with exeellent phot ti 

As the Baroda State contains numeron 


|, alto 
i vang 
arnal 


plan, q 
the dif x; 


TURKEY AND HER PROBLEMS 
puicaL SruDY) : By 5. P. Chatlerjec 
D.Litt, F.G.S., Calcutta. University. 4 

This brochure is publication No. 2 of the Clan, 
Geographical Society. This Society has been dolre 
sound edueutive work through its publications S. à 
nection with current problems. Phe present m 
gives all the details regarding Turkey that an aye 
educated person need know, and it deals with ihe y 
lems of the country from the commercial, strategic a 
racial points of view. It is illustrated with maps, di 
erems and pictures. 

We hope the Society will continue to publish sir 
lar educative booklets, particularly in connection wi 
modern problems nearer home. 


(A Giog 
MSc, Phy f 


| The religio 
oralily 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN KURAL: By Pub 
Purnalingam — Pillai. Published by the Biblioth we 


Munirpallam P. O., Tinnevelly District, South Tuis. Eu 


Double Crown 16mo. Pp. 1-100. Price 1-4. 


Before beginning the examination of the book be 
us, it will be proper to make my readers acqual 
with what the Kural is, for valuable as the masteri 
is. it has hitherto been a sealed book to us people E 
North India. It was my translation of this Kohine 
of early Tamil literature into Bengali, three e 
u half ago, that revealed to scholars of Bengal (cx 
a few savants of rare erudition) for the fist time 
existence of this treasure of Tamil wisdom. anb as ; 
French, German, Italian and English savants ‘i oa no 
by the brilliance of this Golconda, contended bs fete with 
another more than half a century ago. tO appe 
as much of it as they. could. to enrich their onni 
we people of the other side of India, have heen s 


in blessed ignorance of the very existence ? 


tlie 
y 

zl “ible inim 
Me m 


$ 'avour 
mine. Surely this does not speak Jm du as 
worth of us Northerners. It is a, PHY d have 


dia shoul 


people of so vast a couniry as In XE 
possess! 


allowed to remain in undisturbed i 
reasure for centuries. jectives 9s 
According to Sanskrit writers the objet lis 
are: four—dharma, artha, kama and mo Ms tered 
of the four-fold division of man’s dut RES 
India along with the Brahmins themel eise 
ful performance of man's duties as a. n 
due observance of the laws which gods 
prosperity and his proper attitude tow: o! 
subsisting between the sexes lead ise thes 
heavenly bliss, To help man to praet. paye 
of life faithfully, wise and learn Lort 
works on Aram or dharmashastra, AS 
and Inpam or kamashastra. The e 
these topics are based on objective abjec 
moksha (the final bliss) is a harder 020 4 on i 
of the subject 1s baht i 
4 Wans. So the © 
considering the futility of discussing 


p ihi 


Pillai brings oul some of 
Hc says that Kural was 
Je. Tiruvalluvar, though 

ses and all people. yb, E 
SP TO think is to live, and he by whom 
ibility of life was thought out in all 
till lives in the loving. memory 
nturies have not diminished the 
n GO ar the vitality of his utterances. 
.authority oF t€ 2 v 3 : 

d Es fame will increase with the flight of 
Jam long as men continue to revere the true 
ail will the words of ihe poet continue to 


ihem; and gain him a scat with the great teachers 


ral. 
study Mr. 
ai Kural. 


Nineteen ce 


cond study. which has God for its title, 
his cue from Chapters 1, 2. 36 and 38 
he says. is an enlightened mono- 
He recognises metepsychosis 
i worlds and seven-fold maze of birth. 
ie religion of Valluvar is a standing puzzle. He 
blish sine fe morality on theology. A good or an evil action 
Hjasport to heaven or hell. His theology seems to 
unl theology. Death. he said, was but sleep, and 
lut awakening from it. k 
jh the third study entitled “Godlike Men,” he 
By Pal a men who possess divine qualities and seek 
yibltotheet ias: : : 
uth Did | uneiation. is the forgetfulness of “I and mine.” 
ugh renunciation is achieved when the avenues of 
relinquished, thorough renouncers perceive 
have the pure mystic vision, think of no 
Ve no desire, hath no grief. 
l^ x dee the virtues that should 
E iere] BE e for thorough renunciation. 
“ble man will ee of the real ascetic. A 
taker man wh E put himself in the place of 
; en he is tempted to deal harshly 


tm. 
a ee mortification. Real 
SENE lon he says, it is patient 
T m ce to others. "Truth makes 
being. th i true ascetic is renouncer 
€ bringer of endless eyils. 
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nasterple® 
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aim of every ri NS 
right-think 3 
gom Moe eae thinkmg man 
: , 


hers fr 
wilfy 


S ourtship and marriage 
e : and nge. 
days o "aomelimes resorted to in the 

€. In this study Mr, Pillai 


Nan t long 4 

santi gth Values. z 

X eah eu of a ivane beautiful discription of 
i her's way m oh lovers, who accidentally 


let and cane grove. They plight their 
Ugh any ri tr into the married state 
ficient in sh, But simple assertion of 
© the mar those early days of Tamil 
Ne from nage. The space at my com- 
. Njoying with my reader this 


Of the. p. 
= fifth si 7 = 

ary gt 1 study is 3 ja 

Y giy y is Man an Bs 
ind Wie by ; Rev. Dr. d ood ie 
a ood i PRA has been quoted by 
t or uted life, not 
5 e departed, ; 


s wije, t 
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of his house, is modest and frugal, adores her hus 

Be x lest a gal, adores her husband, 
guards „herself, and is the guardian of his house’s fame. 
His children are the choicest treasures; their babbling 
VOU: are his musie; he feasts with the gods when he 
e ace their tiny fingers have played with; and 
UR rm is to make them worthier than himself. 
" ection is the very life of his soul; of all his virtues, 
UEM and greatest. The sum and souree of them 
allis love. His house is open to every guest, whom he 
welcomes with smiling face and pleasant word, and with 
whom he shares his meal. Courteous in speech. grate- 
ful for every kindness, just in all his dealings, master of 
himself in perfect self-control, strict in the performance 
of every assigned duty, patient and forbearing, with 
ü heart free from envy, moderate in desires, speaking 
no evil of others, refraining from unprofitable words, 
dreading the touch of evil, diligent in the discharge of 
the duties of his position. and liberal in his benefactions, 
he is one whom all unite io praise.” 

Love is the basis of domestic life. The selfish are 
loveless. Love begets yearning and true friendship. 
It produces earthly felicity and heavenly bliss. It 
fosters virtue and is an aid to curb vice. 

Wanton women are the bane of society. They 
possess double minds and will be sought only by the 
thoughtless, the unrighteous and the unlucky. A harlot 
is a living and moving hell, and may be likened to a 
strange corpse in a darkened room. 

The sixth study deals with virtues and vices. Vir- 
tue and vice have been defined by the poet himself in 
the following way : 

Virtue sums the things that should be done; 

Vice sums the things that man should shun, 

A kind word should be born of sincerity and accom- 
pany a loying eye and beaming smile. 

Gratitude is worth more than earth and heaven. 
Tt is good to remember any good done, but it is far 
better to forget the evil. The remembrance of a past 
good action will erase the deadliest injury done now. 

Impartiality is to give each man his due. . 3 

Self-control is a precious treasure. Humility will 
come of self-control. The restraint of wrath is the 
path to virtue. : 

Decorum is true mobility on earth. eit 

Patience and forbearance make a man forgive and 
forget. The Rev. Dr. Pope says that in advising a man 
to forget others’ trespasses. St. Valluvar really trans- 
cends Jesus. who only wants to forgive them. . 

Duty should be fulfilled at any cost or risk, even 
by. selling oneself. 

Gift to needy 


recompense. : À 
Energy is man's wealth. Manly effort will never 


leave work undone. The lack of it brings misfortune. 
A hopeful heart seldom worries itself or is gloomy. 
True friendship is sure defence. It never forsakes 
in times of grief. Unreal friendship is friendship with- 
out the consenting mind. Apparent friendship will be 
changing with the tides and times. Dissembling: friend- 
ship is villainous, One may smile and smile and be 
a villain, for all that. Pliant speech without a pliant 
heart will be as deadly as a pliant bow. The wise man’s 
hate is preferable to the fool's intimacy. | 
Nobility is^ characterised. by soft speec 
e and true reverence. D 
Sad orth makes the man. lt depends on energy -of 
mind and quality of work, and not ov birth, high or low. 
A great man is true to self. : 
“Goodness is tested by inward. excellence, and its 
ve. modesty, -beneficenee. benignity and 


[aul Regi GolBefon " laridwar 


men is real giving without thought of 


. virtuous 
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Sense of shame is manifested in shrinking from ev il. 
The worst of vices is baseness. BD a= 
Tt is graceful, says the poet. to ask alms - 0 UE 
sons who never deny. It is sinful to deny alms to We 
deserving. A mess of pottage won by the SM 
one's brow will be sweeter than rich repast receivec 
gratis, 
Gambling 
condemned. esr) ; 
Idleness compasses the ruin of the idler. 
degrading vice. A backbiter is the meanest of men. 
The seventh study ‘has charatcer and conduct for 
iis subject. s us 
Learn thoroughly what is worth learning, and live 
worthy of your learning. : 
Character detests the base, while no-character hugs 
them as friends, character is tested by association. 
The eighth study discusses Prudence and Prosperity. 
Success in life depends on the doing of a right thing 
ut the right time at the right place by a right person 
in a right manner. In this view prudence is providence 
or foresight. Prudence makes for progress or advance- 
ment or prosperity. Before beginning to act, let every 
one weigh the expenditure and its return, as also his 
own power. The opportunity must not be lost and due 
recognition of this is prudence. Nothing is hard, if done 
at the right moment and with proper means. 

A man of prudence will duly weigh the doer, ihe 
deed and the season for doing it. 

The ninth study deals with Health and Wealth. 

Diseases arise generally from mistake in diet and 
other things. The poet emphasises good digestion, 
moderate eating and good appetite. 

In this, Mr. Pillai speaks of wealth not accompanied 
by benefaction. The possessor of such wealth has 
received various names from Valluvar—being culled 
dead. a demon, a burden to the earth. The miser thus 
bated will have nothing as his own in the other world. 

The subject of the tenth study is King and State. 
T x great King owns six things—army, people, wealth. 
ninisters, friends and fort, and owns four qualities— 
courage, liberality, wisdom and energy. The King should 
E hd coll and decisive, virtuous and graceful. He 
d collect the revenue, keep his coffers full, defend 
o] ME M expend from the treasury what may 
ble li or its welfare. He should be easily accessi- 

s d a amat word. : 
er must ‘ ee m 
possess firmness, Moris Ee and should 
ti 5 / PEIRE e and zeal for 
all combi x geara of the people. The best A 
vill combine in himself a SS an d Bm 
understand the ways of pe ddeiming, and will 
The minister should possess eloqu na act, accordingly. 
self against careless speech His x rdum. 
adapted to the audience, and euch Perec should be 
A minister must be pure in action Sones Kp refuted. 
Pup glory to his King, . and do what will 
4 ing’s counsellor s u 
WE nes d Melo ould te nd too near, nor 
the King's mind will be of PME is able to read 
. TThe essentials of State are RS. : 9 the King. 
spirit and wealth. Unfailing health Rone ey 
defence and wealth are the jewels of Rd ity, joy, sure 
Mr. Purnalingam Pillai has very d country.: 
contents of Kural, and has exhibited ü analysed w 
of the book in a masterly way. 1e excellences 


. 
and indulging in intoxicants ure io be 
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Nauwr Moman Sanyar, 


A HISTORY OF SANGXIMEubl 


By Srimati Akshay Kumari Devi, Published by Vijay 


— d 


TERRORN TRENTE MRa H TORBR, 1940 


Adyar, Paris. — 
Danaon. Kona" AlS ARNES he book public’ 


Krishna Brothers, 31, Vivekananda R "B 
180. Price Re. 1-8. oad, Calan ies 


The author’s is a feminine name, Yj 
pseudonym, the writer is à woman, The Alles; 
on the cover of the book shows severa] adver 
her credit. The books of another are oie bon 
along with these. That other is apparent] ME 
writer. That there is an intellectual im 
between them, seems to be a legitimate infe Ca 
of them are writing on allied subjects ind i 
same publishers, too. » and hat 

The book peters | 
quantity of facts an : 
t strikingly small volume. This is a rena T 
formance. But it is hardly a history, Bete or T ud 
series of summaries of the contents of different id gt BUR 
of books. The summaries are on the whole me. eel k s 
cleverly done. They are arranged accordi y air the 
chronological order also. But this order is aaa 
be beyond dispute. The identification of the ya 
deities with stars and constellations leaves room i 
doubt. Is it not arbitrary ? At any rate one dj] 
expect reasons to believe that it is not. T wrüIR 

The summaries are leavened with occasion! efed PAilion. 
cerpts from the texts. They are probably inte ao 
be typical and illustrative. We have some from 
Vedas, some from the Upanishads, several from 
where and a long one from Vatsayana’s Kaman 
And the book ends with a reference to the Sukas 
where “a woman whose husband has gone out oj... of jis. 
ness wants to enjoy herself with her lovers aid Spi A T 
the advice of the parrot" (p. 172). These quo, Boi 
are, without exception, all of the same type, Un SA © A 
logical. Even the quotations from the Vedas | 
and the Upanishads (p. 98) are of the same kind. 88 
times more is put into the translation than 
in the original (e.g., p. 98-99). We are const i 
remark that these selections hardly exhibit 3 
iuste. And if one were to depend on this RU t 
specimens, one would think that Sanskrit liter moe By 
which we have a history here was nothing but 3-4 
Jock Ellis running through 5,000 years of Indian €! 


tion g 
that 5 Pudi 
un or heart 


Q 


us is full of information 
figures have been compre 


or heart failure,” she makes a perms! 
But when she tells us that “womans si 
centres round sex” (p. 47), she speaks or 
And in her encomiums on the Kamasasr 
she goes a litile too far. ] (i 

While we welcome the information Tol 
the book, we cannot but say that it abject Ve 


suffered in value if these nause ting Sef rel 
together left out or passed over wi these | 
What is more regrettable is that We. 


from the pen of a lady. has i 
described as a really good book A lopressibs i 


these things and leaves a pai ully, 

sion on the mind by being needless'y 

sex-subjecis. ; d the arang 
The printing and get-up 2. m for impro 


topics and chapters also Le C. Bust 

FRENCH 
SOUS LE CIEL ROUGE: PV. 
ar, Pari: shy 


the pen-name of Miliero, but 95" 


P. ( the French army, desert- 
| = he He was then being 
| gheis: 
TED 
jd M 
Po t Rommiunism, but, alas. Russia proved 
ass v^ 
for him, nne iren of a new i 
vebÉ 7 Mers of Soviet Russia, he found 
e of the Materialism more implacable than 
pe Bathe Old World. Hence he fled hack 
peris? plished this book to save the coming 
france and a untrymen from falling victim to the 
n of his ce One need not agree with the 
af Ct aa but those who from a distance 
on all Mizi to be a Socialists Paradise are 


ne d this significant French publication : 
“| to read t £ 


the Red Sky.” 


Karmas Nag 
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BENGALI 


By Srimati Santa Devi. 


it this book has undergone three editions is an 
in of its excellence. The English translations 
tue of its stories, e.g., “ Sikshar Pariksha ” (“ Teach- 
z m to Test”), have been highly appreciated by 
fal English literary critics. 


ARABHRITICA (“Tue Foster Cam”), New 
PX: By Srimati Sita Dew. Crown Svo. Pp. 
Cal Rs 2-8. To be had: of M. C. Sarkar and 
m lege Square, Calcutta. 


5 highly Interesting novel has a very intriguing 


Week a in The 
Y the » s instalments was eagerly 
vile readers of that weekly. ? 


tanath, TE Iv, Devorton ay Sones: By 
Set, g Pa : Musical. notation by Kangal- 
ali Books), oy Sailajaranjan Majumdar. 
OLIO 9D, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
! i * 
Jos n idtaath other works, his 
7k Ut very Popul a Priceless possession of Bengal. 
ho do p a, but unfortunately when sung by 
leir correct tunes they seem 
xus The musical notations 
: Va-bharati part by part will 


odern ah em correctly. As in other 


S achiev, 


Tagore’s 


i ae ement is most notable. 

N A 3 

Q ‘eu ND NABALI ( RABINDRAINATH 
lj Ho ecordig SEE Ut Second. Edition. 

ANM the, inding Rs. 4-8; Rs. 6-8. 


Digitized POOR RENEWS Chennai and eGangotri 
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Contains some rare work or other by the author. and 


Sometimes new introductions by him to some of his 
works. All his Works when published in full are esti- 
mated to fill 25 volumes of more than 650 pages in 
round numbers of royal Svo. size. Thus they will cover 
some 17.000 printed pages of that 2 


size, 
RUSSIAR CHITHI (Lerrers rrom Russta) : Bi 
Rabindranath Tagore. Illustrated. Dr 3 E 


Visva-bharati Bookshop. 


. These very interesting and informative letters ori- 
ginally appeared in Prabasi serially month after month 
and were read with avidiiy by numerous readers. In 
book form a large first edition has been sold out. A 
second edition has been therefore published. 


-. SANAI : . By Rabindranath Tagore. Price Re. 1-8 
Visva-bharati Bookshop. - 
. Sandi is a kind of pipe-like musical instrument used 
in Bengal on the occasion of marriage and religious 
festivals. The poet has given this name to the collection 
of his latest 60 poems. They are in various metres and 
reflect various moous of the ‘Poet's mind, There are 
Some prose poems also, which have music of their own. 
No indication of the soul of each of these poems, whether 
in verse or in prose, can be given in a short notice. 


D. 


CHHELEBELA (“Boyuoop Days”) : By Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Visva-bharati Bookshop. 210, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re, 1-8 and Rs. 2 accord- 
ing to binding. 


This is Rabindranath Tagore’s latest book, It is a 
most delightful: story of his boyhood. It begins as far 
back in his childhood as his memory can go and ends 
with his experiences.in London as a pupil of Henry 
Morley. Some glimpses of what he tells the reader in 
this book are to be found in his Jiban-smrit: or “ Remi- 


- niscences,” but they are a very small portion of the 


story told here. Alike in matter and manner it is a 
ihing of beauty and would be to real children and 
children of an older growth a joy for ever. 


R. C. 


SUDUR PASCHIM BHRAMANER DINLIPIKA 
(Diary or a Tour or THE Far WEST): By Srimati 
Sudha Sen. Book Company, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 400. Double Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1940. Price 
Rs. 2-8. : 

The book under review is a pre diary of a 

in Ameriea and other countries of Europe, covering 
eee months, from 3rd December, 1931 to 29th Octo- 
ber, 1932. ‘Though Europe has undergone many changes 
now, still the book will be read with interest, as it re- 
fects the reactions of an educated Bengali lady in various 
strange surroundings. The illustrations have enhanced. 


id z b I k. a 
the value of the boo Sisi DR 


CAES . . HINDI ce 
BRAHMA GIT: Published by the Sadharan 


-Brahmo Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price — 


Bs z Hindi bhajans and other 
This booklet contains some Hindi bhajans anc 05^ 
Hindi devotional songs which may be used with profit 
by Hindi-speaking Brahmos and other theists. 
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Umesh Misra. 


Dr. 
By Di Academy. 


T N CHAKUR : H 
VIDYAPATI THAKU durant 


M.A., D.Litt. Published by the 
United. Provinces, Allahabad. A = 
This gives & critical account of the life as 
of Vidyyapati (14th-I5th , century). S Beis aote 
through his Vaisnava lyrics m Maithili, thoug h he Er 
a number of works in anskrit and Avahaiti as 
some of which still exist in manuscripts and are not so 
well-known, The learned Doctor deserves to pe coe 
gratulated for contributing this exclusive ang sc to ary 
monograph on a poet and scholar whose fame has spi S 
far and wide, and who occupies a unique position in th 
history of Vaisnava lyrical literature of Eastern India. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


NAZI GERMANY: By J. DU Agarwal, MA. 
LL.B. Published by Vishva-Shanti Karyalaya, Mora- 
dabad. Pp. 80. Price anwas len 

This little brochure, written in simple and lucid 
Hindi, deals with the rise of Nazism, in Germany and 
ils aftermath. The author has traced its historical back- 
ground, its poisonous sympioms and characteristics. so 
as to impress upon the lay public the significance of its 
fatal nature. The book is a timely publication and will 
enable the reader to have a correct grasp of the suffering 
and destruction that Nazism has brought to humanity. 
much less to Nazi Germany. 


KASAK: By Durga Prasad Rastogi “ Adarsh.” 
Published by Rastogi Prakashan Bhawan, Daraganj, 
Allahabad, Pp. 84. Price Re. 1. 


This nicely printed and got-up book is a collection 
of 24 poems of Sjt. Rastogi, with a foreword by “ Rasal.” 
Though we have not come across Sjt. Rastogi’s name 
foo often in the field of Hindi poetry, we are inclined 
to say that he is not altogether a novice and these 
charming poems will make him known to the Hindi 
readers, Some of them bear testimony to the fact that 
he has the making of a poct in him. ` 


M. 8. Sencar 


URDU 


NISHA OR EK DUKHIYARI PAPAN KI ZIN- 
RAN TA TAMASHA : By Kishan Parshad Kaul. 
Tuplaleduy the Leader Press, Allahabad. Pp. 210. 


Nisha is a dull, unimaginative p i 
3 i „dull, aginative play ree s 
which neither inspires nor leaves ae ip e e 
ihe mind. The author in his zeal to turn a drama- 
tist, has thought it quite unnecessary io plan out a 
thoughtful and premeditated arrangement of the scheme 
of the play. The events take place in a quick Dd 
sion of cinematographic rapidity; their relation t n 
Anon being d torte tead, that sometimes are tients 
at one is reading a book of short stories, Nj. ; 
Debra premna nor m cnd and as A ee s 
'omes to the end of the pla : oae 
fome do th play one feels that the story is 


Bikrama Jr HASRAT 


KHEYAL AFRIN DEMAG : i: ; 
Publishing House, Delhi, Pp. i red by Hah 


A deser ptive book describin thi d 
seript + g ordinary hings an 
happenings and their reactions on the mind 
> So ind of the 


; ISAR: By Moulvi Nurul Hasan. Pubi 
Anjuman Tarraqui Urdu, Hyderal hed by 
Price annas E Tu, Hyde 


: ; instinct. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Karedes sigue 


In the book under review the ane 
story in simple language deals with 3 : 
gamy and its evil effects on society E 


KANNADA Y 

BRAHMANANDA KESHUB CHixn, f 

By Shri D. Renukacharya, BA Henk D» 
Pp. 208, crown octavo. Price Re, 1 ms.) Bans 
This is a biography in Kannada of Shri 
Chandra Sen the great Brahmo-leader of ne 
The writer has made a distinct con e 
biographical literature in Kannada hy ub 
book on the eminent Brahmo Beo i 
Chandra. Modern Kannada has not enou ion 
of this kind.. It is not only a biography bot ta 
of the development of new strains of thought i d 
As one reads the book one wishes that it E 
and more comprehensive. y 


G 
KANNADA BAWUTA (Tur Kaxxa felon 
Compiled by B. M. Shrikantia, M.A., BL. ‘Pik 
by Kannada Sahitya Parishal, Bangalore. Pj r n y 
demy oclavo. Price Re. 1. 3 3 T 
An anthology in Kannada drawn from inseri fet someth 
and from Kannada poets and writers of all ages Gi 
ly such poems and literary pieces have been selest le contri 
deal with Karnataka, its people and their chamei l 
Shri Shrikantia, the reputed Kannada scholar 
of those who is inspired by the idea of “aw 
Karnataka Province,” though today it lies dist 
and divided into no less than nineteen administt), 
He visualises the whole of Karnataka the land of 
nada speaking people as one. Here he has i ed 
very nice pieces of poetry and prose which a 
Kannada literature and at the same time dea 
Karnataka and its life in some form or anothe 
oldest inscription from which he has taken his fi 
is dated 700 A.D. while the last poem is DY fil tags m 
poet, namely himself. It is a very fuseful pU 
as it gives to us in a handy form some of the 
that Kannada literature can boast ol: sat 
here and there by a few fine blocks which pi 
among other things the sculpture, and are 
Kamataka. The author has also given 
Karnataka and has enthusiastically he 
Kannada flag and its call to the sons of t 


fer futur 
{in pet 
adept 
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MARATHI — È udi 

ANIRUDDHA PRAVAHA: By m And sng 
lished by P. A. Chitre, Baroda. Pp. e á is fac 


The art of story-telling has, m rt 
a new complexion: From merely C» 
an interesting manner, it has eVO Sd ir 
requiring a unity of purpose. expres® tic in 
of words and unfolding of characte 
ing up to a final denouncement. , 
point of view, the present colle &rish 
Mrs. Muktabai Dikshit alias mi 

high. The writer has already ACQU ie 
Marathi narrative literature an Ns g 
justifies that claim. All the somi the 
of merit. They deal mostly 7". mo 
of love, but love, we are glad iE 
self-seeking type, but love, WO" fie 
fulfilment: m. afac 


e of the tales are 
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life prevailing in the colleges, 
"Has for the ‘romance’ which the 
uui ioday seems to crave for. One 
n "touch of piquant humour. Suffice 
a reveals S v merit of the book that it has 
D tent the ‘Turkhud Prize’ of the 
Tt is hoped that the writer will. 
al with other subjects also, which 
»sveho-analytieal touch which she 
her narrations, 


D. N. Arte 


axi social 


n 

5 i ie 
pile, jo! 
oring on at 
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r ihe 
iter rec 


re work, 

Sof the psve 
Shri h giving lo 
Jong] 


BHI AVANAT : By | Shamrao Ok. Publish- 
Maharashtra Grantha Prakashan, Kolhapur. Pp. 
"Price Re. 1-4. j 

book is a collection of humorous short-stories 
he = vritten by one who is not altogether a 
i. the art o£ writing fictions of a lighter and 
i is type. Poona in 1983 A.D., preliminaries of 
onsiituent assembly, Dhey yavadi Walakriti, Bayn- 
Ai Vyayamshala, Purush Party. Vilayat che Pahune 
blu are really very impressive. The reader will 
something to cheer. him up in some of his dull 
nts, We congratulate the author for this nice 
 comtribution, 


M. S. Sencar 


TELUGU 


] 1 KATHALU : 
Tali] by Nammalwars, Post 
Kt. Price annas six. 


tu] BUCHIBABU * Buchibabu.” 
of 251, Madras. 


By 
Box 


five short stories, the first 
ant, and exhilaratingly fresh. 


Janaki, Santa and Anna, 
ie, b ave impressions as “ the world 
He Bae world forgot." They are alive— 
hologi ae ‘hese stories are splendid speeimens 

wy CU msight, depth of feeling and poetic 


ishe KATHALU : By Mr. Srinivas Siro- 
1 y. Nammalwars, Post Box 261, 
Tce annas sia. 


shail nical The stories lack in aesthetic res- 
Mobbish vy ouch. They abound in indeli- 

ade away Sanity. The characters are flimsy; 
lé remai Je first story * Yogyta is read- 
Y temina ming three are scrappy. The 
me of Tennyson’s ‘Dora ’—I don't 


aneis 
€ simple eff à 
cemi eltortless style $ 
B feature. style of the author is 


teemin 


A. K. Row 
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GUJARATI : 

r (1) GANDHIJI. (2) ANDHALANEEN GADEEN : 
By Jugatram Dave. Printed at the Navjivan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 1664-40, (1939). 
Price annas four and anna one. 
i The first book Js the Fourth Edition of a work 
y rich gives the. main incidents of Gandhiji’s life in a 
ho pie Palae for children. The second called 
: ; man's cart" is a one act play and is running 
lis third edition. It gives glimpses of rural life. 

ASHRAMBHAJANAVALI : By the late 
Moreshwar Khare. Printed at the 
Pre Ahmedabad. Paper Cover. 
Price. annas two. 


This is the 12th edition of a very useful and valu- 
able book. It contains Bhajans and devotional songs 
not only in Gujarati. ‘Marathi, Hindi but in Sanskrit 
and English. The selections are so well and compre- 
hensively made. that men, women and children of all 


creeds can utilise them, Every home should’ possess 
and utilise it. 


, KAHDIPRAVESHIKA : By Maganbhai Desai. 
Printed at the Navjiban Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. (1939). Price annas twelve, 

Every small and big detail relating to the art and 
economics of ihe production of Khadi is collected and 
explained in a practical way in this little book. 
^0 KAVYAPARICHAYA—Panmr I: By Ramnarayan 
V. Pathak and N. N. Parekh. Printed at the Navjivan 
Printing Pres, Ahmedabad. Cardboard. Pp. 226. 
(1939). Price annas ten. 


We are glad that a second edition of this useful 
work has been called for. A commentary at the end 
has made it more useful. 


SITAHARAN : By Chandrashankar Shukla. Print- 
ed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Card- 
board. Pp. 192. (1989). Price annas twelve. 


The story of the abduction of Sita by Ravan is the 
main theme of the Ramayana. Every Hindu is familiar 
with it. The story is told here in a very impressive 
and correct way by Mr. Shukla. It is so narrated that 
juveniles and grown-ups both may benefit by it. It has 
deservedly run into a fifth edition. ‘ 

PATAN ANE PRAYASHCHITTA : By Vishwa- 
nath Maganlal Bhatt. Printing at the Swadhina Print- 
ing Press, Ranpur. Clothbound. Pp. 844. (1939). 
Price Rs, 2-8. 3 

Mr. Bhatt is an: experienced writer. This transla- 
tion of ihe American novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
novel is a readable one. It has preserved the spirit of 
the original work and but for the-names of foreign 
places and persons occurring in it would have passed 
for an original work. EE 


4 Narayan 
Navjivan Printing 
Pp. 288. (1089). 


K MJ. 


"Puis festival is held in commemoration of the 
two brother nats (spirits)—the Shwepymsgy! 
and Shwepyin-nge, who are said to have lived 
near the Sutaungpye Pagoda at T oungbyone, à 
distance of 7 miles from Mandalay proper. 
The history of the festival runs as 
follows :—The King Anawratha ordered a pagoda 
to be built at Toungbyone village and ordered 
each of his subjects to contribute a brick to the 
shrine. Being still young lads, the young bro- 
thers failed to earry out the wish of the King, 
and when King Anawratha arrived in state 
to worship at the shrine he discovered that the 
construction of the pagoda was not complete, 
there being two bricks wanting in its construc- 
tion. 
The King's son Kyanzittha became jealous 
of the two brother “nats” and falsely reported 


A part of the procession with the sedan chair 


that the two young boys had 7 pai 
lieed to the order of ihe King ae i ee 
hatching a plot-to usurp the throne. The King 
m VRBE and ordered their mstantaneous 
After the consecration of the f Çi 
Anawratha with his royal party ae A 
Pagan in a royal barge of oriental splendour 
with the mythical bird's head at the prow b 
hefore the barge could arrive at the jadis 
stage the two brothers, who remained invisible 
in the waters of the river, had prevented. it 
from proceeding, * All efforts to move it Do 
futile. The Ministers possessed of a mysterious 
. fear and trembling told the King that the two 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruku| 
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BURMA NAT FESTIVAL 


By L. C. MAUNG 


brothers had stopped the barge (Karn 
Phaung). Thereupon the King struck ihe 
with his magic wand when ‘he two brotha 
appeared before him with clasped han 
reverence and begged the King to give th 
place of refuge near the Sutaungpye Pagi 
‘nat over-lords.’ 
The King graciously acceded to their 
and provided them with a residence | 
Nans) on the south side of the Pagoda and 
provided them with attendants. 
It is in their honour that the truste 
the Pagoda hold this annual festival, i 
The festival commences with the “washi 
ceremony " of the two brother nats wief 
gilded images are carried in a sedan 
(Waw) by bearers to Nayunggon on the buy Res vl 
ranges wl 


of the Irrawaddy river. The route taken ly: 5" 
E mages of 


ffocession 
interest aun 


Ps . hendre 
The Natkadaws in their strange hea 
dance a grotesque dance 


the procession are lined with 8 
men, women and Natkadaws W^ 
images with flowers and rose-peta. 
is agog with musical parties hal d 
quarters of the province and happy 9. 
of ‘natkadaws’ dance to them | 
It is not merely the occasion ol 
and frolic for the people W395 
parts of Burma but more Or less 
ment of their vows. j 

The festival is the bi 


participate. High t 
- en dun 
udi temen. sngaladies are TT 


g 
Di 


gest 
al 


There is much fun 


Jitan crowd. 
goes near the 


anyone 


the surrounding villages 


4 [rom i 
: al bathing of the two 


the ceremoni 


Trustees i te 


Police officers, while doing their duty, enjoy 
no less in the company of the merry-makers 


the bans}. — 
taken | 208 which is done on a grand scale. The 


Jes of the two brother nats are taken out in 
meson in which the pilgrims take great 
cu pi feel unmitigated joy. To pass the 
{mirth and merriment, there is no occa- 
m like this festival which is held only once 
I F E T itis the traditional age-long 
ij o, Purmese. Witty remarks 
lute of [n couplets and to each and 
EM D here is an appropriate reply, 
d m Em make his or her voice 
ongbyone it ; if Tine the day : 
M people Piles f has much of attraction to 
Nel amidst mS Ims feel joy and excitement of 
"hil feelin antic surroundings, and the 
€ of good cheer attracts them. 
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É alee a Lith a? sd 
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Everybody is cheerful; everybody is natural 
and free. The moat is filled with a large number 
of boats, sampans and ancient crafts manned 
by young, gay women and girls attired in their 
best, in gaudy longyis (skirts) and highsadones 
(coiffure) to match. 

_ People come to the place by special railway 
trains, motor cars, gharries and primitive-bullock 
carts. Shops of all kinds and eating booths 
spring up in and around the village. 

Pilgrims enjoy the dance of natkadwas. 
A natkadaw when she looks excited is “ nat- 


The festival has its business side too 


possessed." - Boats passing up and down the 
moat with merry-makers enhance the enjoyable 
scene. Burmese girls in their gaudy silk longyis 
and jackeis are very prominent. To crown all, 
musical parties iollow the dancers, by boats 
making the revelry more boisterous. The joy- 
ful spirit. that prevails is very contagious. — In 
fine, it is the most important and largest festival 
and fair in Burma that is held in the small 


village of Toungbyone. ‘This Nat festival. is- 


wellknown in merry Burma. 


THE picturesque State of Mysore with an area 
of 29,300 square miles is a table-land in South 


The State of Mysor iE Cis cutive to 
Indian States, under the sway of Hindu rulers Ghat Dea eee eee 
and is well depicted in the two gr tishar cessary to P 
epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Tt ee 
was the part of the Empire of Asoka whose edicts 
m pillars could be scen in the north of dà 

ri 
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The doorway of a temple at Belur, Mysore 


MYSORE 
By L. N. GUBIL 


State occupies a lessor 
vegetables and 


alanad and the plains has the 


animal and bird life and 1940. 
of Mysore an attractive 
oubt that 


e is one of the oldest 


eat Indian 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 


State even to this day. The Kadambas, Ee 
Hoysala, and the kings of Vijayan gai d 
India with a general elevation varying from royal races who played a dominant part n» | 
2,000 to 3,000 feet. The country divides itself Indian history had their birth places um M 
into two well-defined zones, the western portion State which is steeped in the traditions dynas 
being the Malanad, or the mountainous country quity came under the present ruling 6 


and the eastern portion being the plains. The during the 14th century. 
mountainous part of the 


area than the plains, 


Towards the ent 
however, pS 
dan rulers, 
Tt did not reman " 
ynasty of 
‘h the help 


the 18th century the country, 


: But it is a land of lofty into the hands of the Muhamma 
mountains, primeval forest, lovely water-falls, 


with a marvellous variety of the 
animal kingdoms. The plain country has a 
denser population. The intermediate countr 
between the M 
characteristic of both the zones 
varied and natural fea 
considerable wealth of 
go to make the State 
and pieturesque one. "There Is no d 
anybody would certainly be well rew 
short sojourn in the pie 


Ali and Tippu Sultan. 
them for long and the old d 
rulers regained the country with m 
y English and are holding sway oy 

ever since. The present ruler, EIE 01 
s. Hence, so many Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar, was Dur. 
tures contribute to the 1921, and ascended the throne on »€l 


[ys 
f My hi 


Jighness | 


His -Highness the Maharaja ° 
the ultimate authority in the Stat v 
arded even ably assisted in his administrations nal W 
turesque State of sentative assembly and legislative © 


members are mostly elected by un | 


e, 1 rey" 
eop 
of a Dewan and two other mem 


omt 


2 ] 
during the past half a century 
Mysore had been progressing 


Cku ert Eo dotedaswat stands as © 


Hy 


n 
of tT 
je stale l 


T 
tember pl 


T he 


nhas, the 


: and al Sive modar "n á A 
A dee s pom in South India. At 
ere. Tit [tenta] States with Rips 
; of anii " titigsted by t] all its pomp and splen- 
dymi Sin as à progra, £ lapse of centuries. Its 
i end interests an ae State is due not a little 
p, pase td by its ! s i ie welfare of the masses 
rs, BYE | adopted py wers and the far-sighted 
yain MEP Ahly assisti Successive Dewans who have 
of Hinet [rte is wel] a6 them. From all points of view 
Jp of ig Ste DUE visit by those who have 
s titei, Oke won toe 
ART ting a Seago  ANGIES 

is i t adi dune Mysore would 
; v Month of Se ste bien generals 
pagi fiat nl las Tor puede: or ote 
md Io 7 f, ici ne nal festiva] n days. It is aptly 
me MM i the eae for, it.is an occasion 
vit ang Se festiviti as well as to the 
pie gee 1 wo have a g ities are unique in 
onse NN Days n Occasion whe religious Biene 
j RSEN With sin eger the ruler of the 
out Pi tha of his S'e-minded. devotion -for- 
Statt. ; Ww MA to make sole. The forms. and 
y Oe Bi Man Seon ao UP the religious ceremo- 
ge DE S the ttia hold described, : 
Mara C5 8 Durbar every evening 


» Seated: in hüc-Sinfhliegensin 


MYSORE 
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Regulation -sluices, Krishnaraj-sagar Dan. 


royal throne, an emblem of sovereignty. The 
throne is of fig-wood over-laid with gold. It 
is also covered with exquisite gold and silver 
figures of dainty workmanship. A pearl-fringed 
umbrella surmounted by a mythological bird is 
over-head. From this throne the Maharaja 
accepts the loyalty and obeisance of his devoted 
subjects. The tenth and last day of the festi- 
vities ends with a grand procession of the 
Maharaja seated in a golden Howdah, on a State 
elephant, headed by camels, elephants and 
horses richly caparisoned with silver coaches 
accompanying, and silken banners waving in 
the air, the procession recalls to our mind all 
the oriental splendour and magnificence in a 
modern setting. The whole city presents an 
enchanting appearance during these days of 
national social gathering. 
The city of Mysore is the capiatl of the 
State. The Chamundi Hill named after the 
Goddess Chamundi, the tutelary deity of the 
Maharaja, lies close by, lending picturesque 
enchantment to the view. Tt is the cleanest city 
of India and being studded with parks and 
gardens it is also a “Garden City." It has. 
heen the capital of the State for over 200 years, 
. Gitulis Khoe cohatoreendgharala has the Palace, 
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oveliest buildings in India that took 
construct. It is built of many 
varieties of stone and the surface from the dise 
ment to the roof is resplendent with sculptures 
of the very best Indian art. : Re 
di Hill elos , is anoth 

The Chamundi Hill close by, 3s ds 
place of aitraetion to the sight-seer. From i s 
(op, the traveller gets a panoramic view 
of the country in and around and with a serene- 


one of the | 
14 years to 


H. H. the Maharaja Sri Jaya Ch: ja Wadiyar 
the hey Maharaja tee ` 2g Ap 
calmness may contemplate the 
an evening. The Curzon 
T nnd the Zoological 
places of interest. To the business-minded : 
city of Mysore is not without its ae 
The Government Silk Factory with up-to-date 
looms, manufacturing high grade silk fabrics and 
the Sandal Oil Factory Manufacturing Sandal 
Oil of the purest quality and over which Mysore 
holds a monopoly in the commercial world s 
places well worth a visit, Bangalore is, h = 
ever, the principal city of the State. It li ae 
the trunk road Railway line, connecting Madius 
and Bombay, covering an area of near] 25 
Square miles, and having i 
300,000. It is perhaps the ninth largest city 
in India. Tt consists of two Separate units bn. 
contiguous with each other, the Bangalore City 


and the Civil and Military, Station | Bangelateu 


glorious sunset on 
Park, the’ Lalita 
Gardens are other 


- Kolar Gold Mines. 


@ population of over- 


The administration of the latter area ; 
hands of the British who have the h i 
of the Madras District of the Ind E 

The equable climate of B 
trasted with the scorching sun of the ply 
the modern attraction and comforts ed 
has attracted many a settler from British | 
The publie gardens of the city known = hà 
and the Maharaja's Palace, are places S q 
whieh no one can miss. Bangalore ha 
rendered famous as a temple of a * 
research; scholars from all parts of Tdi ay 
to the Indian Institute located here, T CM 
a rising industrial centre with a laboratoy 
Government Soap Factory, a Government Y 
celain Factory and a Gevernmen} Ele] 
Factory. 

Two miles from ihe city ande 
approached by car is the lake of Chamraj Sil 
which supplies good drinking water to the d] 

The Nandi Hills rising to a height of 5f 
feet, and situated at a distance of 35 miles {re} 
the city of Bangalore, with its ruined fortif 
tions, was once a formidable strong-hold of 
kingdom, and played an important part ni 
history of the State. With its attractive climat 
it is now a popular summer resort with mol 
comforts and conveniences. | 

Sixty miles from Mysore is the world fand 
The mines have reac] 
depth of 7,000 feet and is worked on upedi| 
lines with all modern contrivances. Tet 
leased to four companies formed and Dan H 
England and they employ 20,000 wo E 
The average annual output of gold fon 
ie 1934 is estimated to be of the vati 
2/9,512,815. m 

On the way from Bangalore to WE 
the famous Sivasamudram Falls of de i 
river Cauvery. Here the river bra nt ob 
two streams each of which has a an gw. 
feet in a succession of picturesque 2 clus 
cascades. These water-falls are b 
the dry months, when it divides We splen | 
a distinct water-falls of magnilicen sights 
The country around abounds 1n EX 
the hills are clothed with denso — 
verdure. The visitor is sure to Cais 

: : = z chanting 
an indelible impression of an enh «uc 
During recent times the wp the S 
samudram have been harnessed 77 or Mj 
Of electrica] energy to. tbe or y ? 
Originally designed for a .08P^ je: 
kilowatts, it has now ten m^ gon. 
capaeity and rac igh te 

icity and embraces a, Nibi 
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amenities to every homestead in the rural parts 
of the State. 

To the industrially-minded the Sugar- 
faetory at Mandya, lying on the trunk road 
irom Bangalore to Mysore is of interest, The 
nrigational facilities afforded during the receni 
times has inereased the acreage under cultivation 
of sugar-cane by leaps and bounds. The plant at 
Mandya produces 20,000 tons of sugar and the 
administration which is keen on self-sufficiency 
proposes to increase the productive capacity to 
40,000 tons per year. 

The second. largest reservoir in India is in 
the State of Mysore and is known as Krishna- 
raja Sagar. The term literally means Krishna’s 
ocean. The water-spread covers an area of 50 
square miles. The dam known as the Kannam- 
bady Dam is 13 miles long and is estimated to 
store 124 feet of water. The construction of 
this Dam is a tribute to the foresightedness, 

indefatigable efforts and engineering skill of Sir 
M. Visveswarayya, a former Dewan of the State. 

The reservoir has harnessed the waters of the 
Cauvery and has brought over 120,000. acres 
of barren land into cultivation. 

Close by the Dam are laid out a series of 
gardens in ascendfag terraces on both the banks 
of the river. It is named as Brindaban, after 
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which Lord Sri Krishna revelled. The gri 
abound in beautiful lawns, shady Es 
bushes, fountains and cascades e 
to the view. The fountain sprays a " niil 
ted in the night and indeed the vss quit] 
behind the scheme of arrangement ind 
buted to make the Brindaban MU. 
paradise on carth so well depicted Dy 
yore. ; 
Mysore is not without its pl 
iural interest. Thirty-three mile king Us? 
of Mysore lies Somanathpur, E ily 
after Soma, a member of the “the 13ih ea 
held sway in the latter half of the ^» ggg 
The shrine at this place 15 fye til 
marvel of grace and beauty. X which 
is surmounted by three tow ae 0 
symmetry and proportion are dieal in? 
ture. The towers are Pyne b 
and are decorated from top 
incidents of the Ramayana i se and 4 
are depicted in the exterior aes 0 
portrayed the gods and gore is 
pantheon. The number of im . 
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first but later converted to tecture would desire to take his stand.". A person 
great reformer, Ramanuja. here sees a greater amount of skilled labour than 
iteral arts he built in com- was even exhibited in a like space in any other 
hange of faith, the temple building in the whole world, and the style of 
: workmanship is of a very: high order. Every 
; convolution of every scroll is different. No two 
. canopies are alike and every part exhibits an 
exuberance of fancy . scorning mechanical 

| restraint. 
à Sravanabelagola lying between two small 


Jain at 
by the 
of | 


8 hills is a place where the historie and the j 
$ picturesque clasp hands. - : 
à The great Emperor Chandra Gupta Maurya i 
y who built up one of the biggest empires in India, P 
E lived in the third century B.C., and held sway | j 


from Pataliputra, his capital in North India. 
Towards the end of the reign he, like the kings 
of yore, left his kingdom in a spirit of renuncia- 
tion and settled at Sravanabelagola in Mysore 
territory; situated in the middle of two small 
hills, the place combines in itself the pictures- 
que and the historie setting in Mysore. The 
cave in which the great Emperor ended his last 
days here is of everlasting fascinating interest 
to the historian. 

In the year 983 A.D., was built, in the 
bigger of the two hills, a statue of Gomateswara 
held in great reverence by thousands of Jains 
throughout India. The image is sixty feet high 
and cut out of a huge boulder. Says Dr. 
Fergusson : 

* Nothing grander or more imposing exists any- 
where out of Egypt and even there no known statue 
surpasses its height or excels it in the perfection of. art 
it exhibits." 

Serinagapatam, the scene of glorious combats 
in Indian History, is a small island formed by 
the river Cauvery. With its ET fone. 
4 cae tions considered to be impregnable it was tne - 
Sraa Gomatesvama 2 capital of the Mysore Maharajas for a lone 
Ji Belur and yo time. The historic breach in the. Fort, effectec 
MM x dedicated it to God Vijaya by General Sir David Baird, is marked by a 
7 AD. Dr. Fergusson has simple and plain monument. vi 
Po er ar : Et E Mysore again was the abode of great reli- 
Ew for d gs in India which ar gious thinkers and exponents of Hindu 

fel lempa clicacy of dot ndia which are un- philosophy. In the 8th century AD., the great 
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Ramanuja. The Narayana Temple renovated 
by him is its chief attraction. The diamond 
crown of the deity is kept by the State for safe 
custody and taken out once a year. Tt is almost 
priceless. Ramanuja, the reformer, wrote his 
commentary on Vedanta Sutras here. 


In addition to the Sivasamudram Falls 
referred to before and which supplies electrical 
energy to all the industrial enterprises 1 the 
State, there are innumerable picturesque water- 
falls that pass description. The Gersoppa Falls 
is situated at a distance of about 60 miles from 
from Shimoga. Here the river Sharavati reaches 
a chasm 960 feet in depth and leaps in four 
distinct cascades. It is a scene of grandeur and 
sublimity, and the wild and beautiful scenery 
lends enchantment to the vicw. Well, has the 
traveller said of it: 


“One might almost gaze for ever on the abyss in 


— 


Sir Oliver Lodge 
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Above all the State of Mysore f 
be proud of its Pig Iron Works knot t ti 
Bhadravati Tron and Steel Workeul as “gi 
many important by-products, situat T 
bank of the river Bhadra, 11 miles ed on 
railway terminus Shimoga. T od 
centre is worth a visit by every tros $i 
way to the above falls by the rail TE 
connects Birur and Shimoga in the b 
Railways. ; Mys 

Mysore is well served by roads and 
ways and travelling is easy. It offers am 
failing interest to every taste and the invi] 
would certainly be well rewarded even by 
short visit to this country. f 
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one of the first flowers of the 
ín Indian Art, breathed his last 
hours of Sunday, the 21st July, 
n his Art Gallery at New Delhi. The 
p m n tears. No more the devout hands 
tose P. offerings of unique creations bathed 
i d symphony of colours, instinct 
eloQquence, lyrical and spiritual 
Poorer indeed is Indian Art. 

was born at Bikrampur, in the 
i of Dacca in East Bengal. His mother 
weed artistic tastes. The beautiful title 
iw of the lovely Roop-Lekha (Art Journal) 
ler design. A born artistic genius, Mr. Ukil 
ake} aesthetic tastes with his mother's milk. 
le were early signs of his artistic genius. 
die days, in the domain of art, as In every 
er walk of life, the Indian mind was enchan- 
iliy the glamour of the West. Indian Art was 
pach imitation of European Art. Even Ravi 
smi, the then leading Indian Artist, had a 
| e style of painting and not Indian. 
Bey School of Art hugged occidental 
Were; ie it was that Abanindranath 
Aina ie his Inspiration, from. his uncle. 
on Scho Tagore, established the Neo- 
3,100 to revive the ancient Indian Art. 
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BLS Schoo) PeaUUful “than the sands. 
ish ake and 2S, accomplished at once 
day, Mantioig Vordsworth achieved for 
es tnd {Me hana!» here the mid-night and 
i the ead in hand; here the precur- 
Person ® of Indian Art were 
teacher S ere under the loving 
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sedulous care till 
the brush. 

While Nandalal Bose, best known among 
Indian artists after his teacher, began to give free- 
ly of himself to his students at Santineketan and 
A. K. Haldar became the Principal of the 
Lucknow School of Arts, our young daring 
Ukil, conscious of his powers, took upon him- 
self the most arduous task of setting up himself 


the artist in him found 
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Sarada Charan Ukil 


2 independently in the profession, far 
mn undis in New Delhi ME Y 
interest in painting hardly existed. 2 rs 
unflagging zeal and missionary spinii 0 UE 
gating the art nothing could chill. nda 
time went on, by the magie of his EA 
pietures replete with poctm sugges ps he 
captured the hearts of Princely India and bu 
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1927 Mr. S. Ukil, with the help of his two 
younger brothers Barada and Ranada, them- 
selves artists of no mean order, founded in 
` New Delhi the Ukil School of Art and the Ukil 
Art Gallery. The Ukil brothers’ next laudable 
achievement was the founding of ihe All-India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Society, New Delhi, 
and an Annual Art Exhibition began to 
be held. The 1930 Exhibition was opened by 
His Excellency ¢he Viceroy himself and the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi evinced great interest in 
it. Princes and Chiefs were attracted and the 
Willingdons ioo purchased a few pietures, Mr. 
8. Ulil's “Krishna Leela” (on silk) in water 
eolours, won the Viceroy’s cup for the best 
picture of the Exhibition, at which were dis- 
played some 1500 works by over 200 artists from 
all over India. 
Encouraged by these successes Barada Ukil, 
resourceful and daring, took some of $. Ukil’s 
paintings and sketches to London and with the 


Support of the India Society v exbisenakh euim! Kdaarisoliepiien--rothwarg, escaped DiDi 


The Ukil Brothers’ Art School | ds 


studies ' that were ‘stories m- E 
found in his works the ‘lyrical Si 
Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry. av 
took Paris, too, by storm. Bara 
with laurels for his brother fron 
connoisseurs. Within the brief T 
Indian Art had come into 315 
place in the gallery of worl 


UR 
d artists Yd ss m. 

In the wide world of Art M 
freely, seized upon every ration ¢ 
his fancy and when the insP! all th 
the swiftness that surpasse ii 
immortalised in colour T the fee 
action, the transitory thoug ea es 
Within a brief span of two s an 
tributed over 1000 painting ped 
Indian Art. Whatever he story: 
into gold. Mythology, bi 
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Sandi At Ukil's Art Gallery, New Delhi, 1935 AH 3 
"ne (rom the left): R. Ganguli, Ranada Ukil, S. Choudhury, Barada Ukil G. C. Singh, 
hakravarty, Gyanada Ukil. S. Bhattacharjee, N. Choudhuri and Bhavani Ukil 
Sitting: K. Sen, Ramananda Chatterjee, Sarada Ukil and Jamini Som 
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ie n = dione he was an impressionist, bui The midnight gloom of the atmosphere Eg. 
tris Was talian type. His vision of natural in Siva's eyes almost closed in deep E 
xui oir jp t not a blurred one. He surpasses plation, silencing pity, love, remorse ang ET a 
+ toys aie: skill and delight with which he that struggle for supremacy. A world of weim 
#3 on P and sunset and shimmer of sun- suggestions is opened out to us. 'The whole 
Sip: Pu. of nature. Hiis art is essentially legend flashes before our mental eye, and 25 
Sia] ga Iasmuch as it brings out an are unconsciously reminded of Keats magie 
h Ünanere Y with a striking effect. He is casements opening on the foams of perilous seas - 

lg io fig M Or decorative. We are not in fairly lands forlorn.” i 
a a i ger on the minor details of the body - Mr. Ukil made his name by mas 
hts lig into ¢ Straight away, with little pretations of Indian pi po es nists 
hove Aig ere Whore Wide domain of the ethereal is in these drawings that this ee l 
he P m and vie ‘Ae Spirit dances in ecstatic gifts are seen at their best. It seems scarcely 
yey Ons unknown to the sense float credible that a line of such fineness and sharp- 
Te reveals to us the very “soul mess could be wielded by a brush. PUE x 
'Siva's grief.” Marvel fact that Mr. Ukil never uses a pen. 9 re 1 
of Sati, the sweet use of that impen hi oe ms 

aeos S aa s line. 

i\e bud. Mark the inimitable quality B to depict the child- 
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him to complete the later life of the Lord. Here 
in these sketches the effect of sharp lines 
imperceptibly melts into the softest of shadings. 
The life of the Buddha is illustrated with loving 
care by 35 exquisitely done pictures which now 
adorn the Nawanagar palace. He was a frescoe 
painter too. His 31 big panels grace the stately 
walls of Shri Gopalji Temple in the inaccesible 
Bilaspur. He executed beautiful clay model 
for the Gwalior Pottery Works. His silk 
paintings are a miracle of delight. Here he 
evolved his own technique in discarding ihe 
Chinese and the Japanese practice of having 
specially prepared surfaces. : : 

His treatment of Muslim subjects evinces 
his keen sympathy and genuine understanding 
of the religion, its sentiments and emotions. He 
creates the atmosphere congenial to the aesthetic 
treatment of Muhammadan subjects whether it 
is “Showing the Id moon," or “ Boys Singing 
in the Dargah,” or “On her Beloved's Grave” 
or “ Alamgir.” 

If Nandalal Bose, the most Ajantan, is the 
unrivalled master of lines, vital and virile, pro- 
ducing a sculpturesque efiect, and if Haldar is 
the most lyrical of modern painters, S. Ukil is 
unsurpassable in the delicacy of colour. He is 
essentially a colourist. The brilliant dazzling 
mass of colours in juxtaposition, giving a kale- 
idoscopic effect, he leaves to Gogonendranath 
Tagore; warm, gorgeous colours are for Ravi 
Varma; Ukil is the undisputed master of a soft 
variant of two or three colours in their graded 
undertones. His pictures have a subdued at- 
mosphere. We marvel at the imperceptibility 
with which the colours disappear inio one an- 
other producing a single striking chromatic 
effect unsurpassed, and hardly equalled, in the 

, Whole world of art. Watch Mr. Ukil at work. 
After maling a few strokes he would often 
lay down the brush and use his supple 
md ae the uu palm too deftly blend 
i s and produce a matchless effect 
Take almost at random his “ Departing Sun in 
the Lap of Night.” Here we have nus of 
‘mainly three colours crimson ves : 
blue. Yet ten colours could not produce ^ nue 
effect. The nether tip of the Sun’s dis: h ae m 
emerged into the dark and the Sun is ee 
with red glow; the Night is just be ae 
brood on the Earth; the Sun-god is MNA e 
point of leaving the scene. The Tay of D. ue 
ness has lifted the veil and has just CD 
in her hands to slip it over her body and envi its 
Ed the Earth. The red line lacing the dark mH 
E the arms and hantls and the border of the sari 
© exquisitely represent the twilight at anes 
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red rays shoot sometimes far off int 
skies producing a beautiful colour ed A 
is what meets the sensuous eyes. n 3 
conveyed to the mental vision. The f mo 
ihe day's journey is writ large on the S 
face, while the Lady of Darkness jg Ug 
from the day's slumber, straightening hy, t 
opening her sleep-intoxicated eyes, and batt 
her body on one leg. In a while we vn 
the dance of Night. The delicacy M 
the curtain of night is balanced on he 
fingers of the left hand while it is sot 
between the thumb and the index fm 
peculiarly feminine and does justice to thy 
fine sense of conception and execution, 
Mr. Ukil depicts poverty, misery and di) E 
age with a unique success. The damsel int 
“Tq Moon" could perhaps have been creas 
by the brush of a lesser artist. But it nedi | 
all the genius of Ukil to bring into being th 
old man, with wrinkled, weather-beaten inel $ 
body kneeded and creased, vision alos 
struggling to catch the glimpse of the auspicio 
Id Moon. Only Shakespeare could create Ter 
and only Ukil could create that old man. ~ 
Mr. Ukil is careless about the anatomy 
but he is always true to the higi 
anatomy of Indian Art. The almost mechanics 
skill of the West seems pale, death-pale, beii 
the magic enchantment that his vibrant, livme], 
eloquent pictures create. Sir William Rothery 
stein, Principal of the Royal College of Ar. 
London, talks of his “ sensitive, disciplined à Y 
works having the “ lyrical vein of Rabindran! | iderti 
Poetry." “Refined and pensive, it EE 3 
he says so aptly, “like Indian must 
n into the ‘delicate moods 0 © 
indian spirit." je 
Mr. Ukil was a great devotee of ie pul 
He played the leading role in the film qul: 
Light of Asia.” He not only profes TH 
lived the Lord's precepts. He e 
of doing injustice to anyone conscios 
is nothing in the history of Indian 
pare with his marvellously execute 
on the life and teachings of Lor 
life was a poem on Buddhism. . 
Temple may well be proud to ¢ en 2 
The last rites were performed afte! ^s 
manner and the Monk paid glowing ii 
Mr. Ukil’s devotion to the Lord: , 
In this inspiring language ; s 
: rs of € 
colour, that knows no barriers “o all” 
and race, he has spoken not o t ster 
but to the whole world and ie 2 
understanding between the In au A 
welding them into a nation 2n e ret 
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a}, Alist of Mr Uki 
K the ma w Ukil’s patrons itself is an index 
fhigh renee larity he enjoyed and indicates 
mm m merit of his works. Rulers of 
rahaga E Mysore, Baroda, Indore, 
essed In Ds Wg; "ipu, Mandi, Narsingarh, 
soit i table vo and Bilaspur, each has some 
nt. Donald, T. orks in his art-gallery. Ramsay 
y ew ye tland, and the Willingdons 
nker s Works. Seth G. D. Birla, 
> c several of his paint- 
My ene room is a minia- 
for the purpose, il’s paintings designed 
on : 
Lovers » e Hee of Night," * The 
as Su * Ganesh- 
Dem Mug. among others 
nagar, f De executed Buddha 
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Surya Devata in his chariot 
By courtesy of the Sarada Ukil Memorial School of Art 


Tune with the Infinite" “Kashmiri Boat 
Women” “Sivaji “A Link with the old 
World,” “At the Dargah,” and “ Burden of 
Life ” are some of his most famous works. 

Mr. Sarada Ukil's place among the world 
artists is assured. His paintings adorn the 
Princely Palaces in India and England. Among - 
artists of the modern school of Indian Art he 
would rank, I am disposed to think, second only 
to his great master Abanindranath Tagore, and 
Nandalal Bose. In view of what he has 
been able to do in New Delhi for the 
propaganda of the art in Northern India 
and Europe and for establishing the All- 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, being 
the hero of the mammoth adventure, he is his 
own equal. And Indian Art is poorer today 
by his sad demise, when he was hardly fifty. 
For, had he lived longer, there was no knowing 
how, now, when his art had been perfected and 
his talents matured, with his diverse streams 
of genius he would have enriched art in a variety 
of ways; for he was, besides, bold in enterprise, 
generous at heart, loving and loveable and most 

the rich 


uential in winning the patronage of 
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nage in the land, and an Art magazi 
gifts, but perhaps Heaven required him, just at DIM Qon Lekha, à à 
the height of his powers, to beautify the moon, aa id d rd = 1 us lons, in his i j 
the stars, and the sky and to give à more charm- 2 DE a T. im m zd I ard brothers, P MM 
ing hue to surise and sunset. 01 Beet E. gu ee all, in the hears oji 
There is, however, this consolation that he admirers anc Devnars: A ne of the finest qp. 
has made Art in New Delhi stand on its own legs. of the Indian Art Renaissance Mr. Sarada i 
For we have here his Art School, his Art Gallery fate and fame shall be “an Echo ang al 3 
and an All-India Fine Arts and Crafüs Society, unto generations. du g 
his own foundation enjoying the highest patro- 
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recent growth. 


In the villages, even now, people joined each other's 
md festivals whether Hindu, Sikh or Muslim; 
rl ¢ economically, regionally 
slag by traditions of neighbourliness. In the cilies 
jarriers have hardened due to a variety of 
= while urbanites are perhaps getting immunised, 
ml areas are freshly ‘exposed to “ carriers” who 
the disease in epidemic form. These carriers 
the garb of religion and indulge in anti-social 


are knitted together, 


he two most difficult problems are the 


| stesystem: and the purdah. 


le former isa comparatively old institution, and 
‘outlived its primitive utility; hosts of undesirables 
king shelter in its ruins and using them as their 
base. Vested interests of hard-pressed priest- 


tand rural fear of organised competition in the 


ae led people, wherever possible; to exploit 
reni d seck shelter in guilds which used 
kwad A he folly of trying to solve problems 
lave eee a being realized. Modern develop- 
ee s foundations of caste and “ un- 
organizations x are in the air, trade-unions, 
; isplacing e das co-operative movements are 
tools in narrow aste-institutions. Social rivalry has 
em traditions and usages which cannot 
i upact of historical forces. 
e purdah ie ; : 
Seen is comparatively new to India : 
ya m ancient and’ medieval Indian 
bith Hindu as largely imported from outside. 
^ evasion nd Muslims must fight the mentality 
| Indian hy decadent ideas which have doomed 
terere manity to inadequate self-expression. 
existed, poan never become real so long as the 
23 eee the women themselves are 
m to the pies Of Sikh ladies, many have 
n Interyvenin 1cycle from the walled courtyard 
Conscious & period of false. diffidence. New 
ideas of human freedom, and a 
er hee, make for a rational out- 
Homage to Kemal-Pasha- while 
MONS who boast about India's 
Aiea S freedom are living in a 


A Ought to 


ness, 


off 


remain in the cultural 
Sting 1 Ven s : É rt : 
ulg Uf they: i i yeu. i 
i, es i whol cong to one community; need 
ome: competition. In -creative 


-ar infinite experimentation, in- 


enterprise; : OD EO TAY i taurants. ‘Tea 
"prise; betot arasin Euri ay tations d are y 


"would strengthen. it. 


truth.” 
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is artistic, nol communal. Community traditions are 
valuable in architecture, painting and penmanship, bul 
in the hands ‘of real artists communal heritages would 
be raw material, or stylisticinspiration, entirely subju- 
gated to the exigencies of art. That is how things had 
happened down the ages in India. Nobody quarreled 
over the Taj Mahal or condemned the glorious Hindu 
architecture of Rajputana from a communal angle. In 
painting, also, Moghyl and Rajput traditions flourished 
side by side; artists would choose one or the other 
according to iiste or tradition. In music, both Tangsen 
and Tyagaraja are needed; the great Muslim composer 
of the North was adored by the Hindu Rajas and the 
public, the South Indian genius did not merely appeal 
to the Hindus but to lovers of Indian music, 


Cultural rivalry made for fusion of cultures 
as well as for variety. Urdu itself resulted from 
the amalgamation of the Persian, Arabie and 
Sanskrit languages. When politicians today 
speak of cultural rivalry, they use both words, 
culture, and rivalry in a wrong sense. : 

The minority and majority complexes bred by diplo- 
mats have played havoc in social and cultural groups. 
Modern head-counting is trifle less exciting than the 
primitive head-hunt. But such~extra-cultural activities 
in the domain of art, if persisted in, would destroy art 
itself. à : 

Rivalry, in any real sense, cannot exist in 
religion. Religion begins where rivalries have 
ended; on the spiritual plane party considerations 
cease to have any meaning. UM 

Tt is wrong to make a fetish of external practices 
and codes; to forsake the spiritual message of religion in ^ 
fighting for technical and legal injunctions accidentally 
linked up with a religion, betrays lack of insight. Rivalry 
exists among religious communities where the original 
inspiration has vanished. The cure for religions lies im 
the revival of Religion. 


India needs an. extra dose of rationalism; 
it would not harm her spiritual life; in. faet 
In the West, perhaps, 
reason has to learn to surrender before spiritual 


Religion would lose nothing by welcoming sunlight - 
in dark corners; honest criticism would -help usin 
distinguishing between the accidental and tarnished, and 
the eternal. Rivalries would disappear in the pure ait 
of truth. EI IRE RCM 

Science, today, rightly understood and applied, ean. 
bring new confirmations for T ligious “life. It makes 
Hindu water, Muslim cha ren ER. Ds E 

) smplications and lead to their banisnment à 
humorous implicati E 
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d could not 
In its 

life. 
cloud 


ions were founded, an 

behind communal teapots. 

e reveals a divine view © 
1 not 


came afier most relig 
claim holy authority 
larger aspects, science 
The abuse of science 1n ihe modern age neet 
our sight. 

Time has probably arrived for a a 
religious revival in India, in which reason ang 
spiritual insight would operate together anc 
bring new power and hope to men. 

India has a special responsibility 
tradition of religious unily and hospitality; our 
has to face the challenge. 


having a great 
youth 


America and Indie Studies 

academic activity in Indic 
studies has been limited to a few universities, 
and this more toward linguistie research than 
toward effective presentation of the broad scope 
of Indie culture to the student world. Horace 
|. Poleman, Director of Indic Studies, Library 
of Congress, Washington, writes in Science and 
Culture : 


Ameri 
academic research, 
Whitney, Hopkins, Bloomfield, 
glorious chapicr in the history of Indic 


With the financial assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York the development of 
Indie studies at the Library of Congress in 
Washington was begun two years ago. 

A few others offer something on the art, history, 
sociology, and philosophy. We feel that perhaps a half- 
dozen universities in addition must be encouraged “to 
add courses in the languages of India. But by far the 
most important project will be that of interesting col- 
leges and universities throughout the breadth of the 
nd Ag include m their DOSE economies, sociolo- 

- gy, history, and fine arts departments an ade real- 

, ment of Ihe Middle East. UNE 

z The case has been admirably stated by my colleague 

W. Norman Brown, as follows in his arlicle on “ India 
and Humanistic Studies in America” : 

“Here in the West we still largely confine our 
humanistic studies to our own civilization, We are con- 
cerned with its. roots—primitive, pre-historic and his- 
torie—its evolution into its modern state, and ihe inter- 
relationships of its subdivisions (British, American 
French. German,” Italian, Russian, etc.). "Where the 
European-Christian culture has clashed with the Far 
Eastern, the Indic. or the Islamic, we have generall 
viewed the clash from the point of view of our es 
narrower pre-possessions, with little, if any, comprehen- 
ston of ihe reason why the Chinese, the Indians, or the 
Moslems of Arabia or elsewhere have acted as they 

have, and without taking a wider world-view, of the 
meaning of these clashes. We have satisfied ourselves 
with inspecting a single side of the medal rile NE 
assumed that we need nol know the other; our histor: 
has only one dimension. To state the matter sc EVEN 
with allowance for some degree of overstatement is t 
reveal its fallacy.” : em 


In America 


can institutions can be proud, however, of this 
4 Torn 
The names und work of Warren, 
and Lanman form a 
studies. 
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The East in the West 


The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
following article which was fo Publis 
C. F. Andrews, 


In one sense, the Modern Age of Europ 
à return to realism and a weakening of ie sis m by 
look upon life. The earlier discoveries d Ot 
science have been made by the concentrati F 
human mind upon reason and experiment, m 
abandonment of the pathway of direct intuition 
souree of knowledge. Thus, in more sense ih a 
revival of the classics has taken place. In all MS "d 
the West has drifted further and further away p =| 

re RE ay from 

spiritual basis in the unseen. 

Yet even in the West, the romantic element lg 
uoi been altogether left behind during the Ag 
Reason which followed the Classical Renaisance, In 
Eighteenth Century, it gave birth to the enthusis 
movement known as the Evangelical Revival, wli 
brought into the homes of the poorest a mystical ji 
transforming and purifying in its effects, George fi 
and the Society of Friends represented another mng 
mystical religious thought and life. In Germany, 
there dawned a new illumination, that eagerly aval 
iiself of every ray of light from the East, and beg 3 the Cons 
once more to follow the pathway of intuition as a mè aret, find 1 
io attain truth. Philosophy, with due reverence; 
set up boldly on its throne and renewed search into W] 
explored regions of tne human mind brought fresh {te 
and ‘experiences to light. 


In the Nineteenth Century the Modena | 
of Science began. The Christian Church, Mn 
had bound itself hard and fast with imam 
dogmas and creeds, could not at fi 
loose, and make the fearless appea V i 
faculty of man to join in the search for W 

A fatal conflict went on, all through a 
between intellect and faith, Science became 
more abstracted from religion, and philosopi Yave d 
same precipitous course. While great gain ctiotls f 
achieved in certain directions by such E fis 
losses have also ensured. The wholeness Or qividel! 
lost sight. of, and humanity itself has heen aaa 
compartments. ; verse 60" 

eee the univers? a 
tended 10. 


ght and 
k made to 
f inie 


fo ple 
of worlds 


sequence. The infinitely great and 
in nature have been revealed to 7 fi 
before, but the mind and the spint ^" ain 
these bewildering discoveries. Modem , 
ly retire from them, jaded and worm, 10 

of ancient Greece, and say: ^ Let us 
alone; it can never be fathomed- 

which we know and beautify the wor 


The new age still gropes f 


vision of the Infinite whic 
aridwar : 
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t been fashioned in the 
hensive enough to meet 


'( religion and science. alike, and 


and confusion in Europe 
‘hich has shaken the confidence 
there are very many earnest 
and more wistfully to the 
whether the harmony 
ihe one hand and 
may not be found 
eastern. hemisphere which 
outside the field of 


nd science on 


or the most part 


actically certain. The old isolation 
Itures and religions of the world, 
a great measure geographical. 
g. The different currents of 
the races of mankind have to 
ther in the future. 
The romantic 


was originally «in 
y rapidly vanishin 
saht and life among 
«de to flow into one ano 
í inter-communication must be cut. 
ic element, which is still strong in the reli- 


The Inner Voice 


The mind when it thinks and. reasons can 
n eee at a time and cannot 
A SER ee of things; that is why 

as many sides and is very 
; apes human thought and 
in the silent mind that the true 
Anilbaran Roy 


Prabuddha B h 


he being is subi ` A 
emg is subject to the whirl of 
e tur A 

ino of the vital movements one 
M fixed in the spirit. To detach 
rom them, to feel them separate 


begin to act, even intensely 
keep its fundamental stillness 
"d m itself but receiving from 

am form without adding 
Truth y, dispassionately, though 
BAS and the happy power and 

ases of Yoga by Sri Aurobindo). 


n 

j| o nger is that when there is the 
HS lence, one hears many 
3 ne voice of Truth, and 
alert, he may be seriously 


€ople often commit serious 
owing what they call the 
2ngerous to, regard all voices 
aving a divine origin... F! 
ces'and beings in the world 


divine will and purpose in the world 
van I pos : they are the 
peur and Rakshasic forces which find joy in the woes 
an sufferings of mankind. Hitler, it js said, guides 
imself by the “inner voice.” and the disastrous nature 
of his acts leaves no doubt that the voices he hears do 
not come from any high or divine source. à; 
These beings are not always of a hostile nature or 
Asurie; they may be mental beings representing half- 
truths, creeds, dogmas which tend to manifest them- 
selves in the world; and men with very good intentions 
are misled by them. There are very subtle forms of 
egoism and desire from which even great men are not 
free; and blinded by these impurities in themselves, 
they take the voice of all sorts of imperfect beings as 
the voice of the inner Divine, and thus they go erratic; 
and when they are men in leading positions, the conse- 
quences of their acts may be disastrous for millions. 


LA The Novel in the Moulding of 


Social Opinion 


In the course of an article on the above 
subject in The Aryan Path, Miss Stella Gibbons 
the novelist observes : 


Until the Four Years War. Western Man was right- 
ly suspicious of attempts to influence him by propaganda 
in works of art, and he showed his suspiciousness by 
refusing to read novels which displayed too plainly the 
glitter of the axe they had to grind. : 

But since the Four- Years War and the rapid crumb- 
ling of tradition and security which has followed it, 
Western Man has developed an active social consciente, 
and is now rather too ready to welcome novels which 
expose. social disgraces and suggest. political remedies. ` 
Once, it was the pure propagandist who- was made to 
feel guilty of a crime against art; today it is the pure 
artist who is made to feel guilty because he does no 
write about contemporary social problems. + 2 


The growth of the sociological novel in the 
West is partly due, of course, to the fact that 
social questions are burning in men's minds as 
they Have not burned for a hundred years. 

Novelists often catch up; and express in fiction, 
themes which are agitating the minds of the great mass - 
of people. The Russian Revolution, the struggle 
between Government control and private enterprise m 
the United States, the problem of permanent unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and’ "Europe, the poverty and 
struggles for self-government in India, the gigantic cata- 
clysm in China—all these immense themes have been 
presented to the public by the new messenger : wireless. 
Tt has not, been possible for an intelligent and imagina- 
tive man, any more than for a warm-hearted and ignor- 
ant one, to ignore them. They have swept through the 
mind and heart of mankind in the West, and the novel- 
ists have obediently written their novels about them. 

Nevertheless despite the immensity of the themes 
with which the modern sociological novelist deals, the 
great English sociological novel, which shall rank with 
those of Dickens, has not yet been. written. In America 
a novel called The Grapes of Wrath has 
"John Steinbeck which is almost as great 
Cabin; almost, but not quite. ^. 

Tt may “be interesting, perhaps, to try to 
discover why the great English sociological novel 


as Uncle Tom's - 


Vabotpiab Cunt khe dvwer ties Heg AY. remains, so far, unborn. 


been written by =~ 
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The crumbling of an old system of saamia ae ue 
confusion brought about by the EI erus 
new must, of course, be reflected in ae 2 e Dui 
directly. A proper novel is a mirror e Debes et 
there still exist what Carlyle called The y: S od 
The Eternities; and the weakness P ener i 
sociological novel in England and Ame Kon, 
bends these vast facts—parenthood ca a ase 
tyranny and tenderness, misery and delig 5 
3 a o Toga facis, which should be w e 
the story as an unbreakable part of it, are m eo 
the story : indeed, the story 1s subdued to them, : ‘ 


are devised in order to show up some disgraceful flaw 
in the social structure. - 

The common reader still likes to have his heart 
touched and his imagination fired, as he always has 
done; and the indirect yet vast effect of such novels as 
Oliver Twist and All Quiet on the Western Front is 
vasl precisely because they do these things. 


But the modern novel reader has one taste 
which the propaganda novelist (who finds it 
difficult to imagine and invent) can easily satt- 
fy : he likes technical details; 


. He may be too lazy to read a text-book about 
bridge-building or stocking manufacture, and he is 
therefore pleased when he finds a novel in which these 
processes are described as part of a story; a thin and 
shrill story, but nevertheless a story, , 

The propaganda novelist falls eagerly upon this 
laste, It gives him a chance to describe in detail the 
work of his hero (or rather, his propaganda-peg) and 
it saves him the trouble of imagining and Inventing . . . 
(or rather, of trying to imagine and invent), 

Towards the middle of the last century, with the 
gradual but steady improvement in ihe social condi- 
lions of the poor in England. the sociological novel lost 
ats Bers dave aad fel into a novel of manners, pre- 
errng to deal with the rich and arri ther tha 
with the poor and aspiring, dee 


The novelist whose creed was 

. Art's sake” enjoyed a heyday w 
never enjoyed since, and may n 
before the dawn of the Golden A 


Anthony Hope wrote perfect roman i 
now be described as “ escapist,” and mu OM 
romances of H. G. Wells were delighting an educated 


public which had hardly yet begun reali 
wonders “Science” could perfor: 5 Cae und 


r am pa enan and obsti 
Novelist as artist rather than the novel 

dist, and I often, very often wish Qui Me Wells ‘hai 
suffered some sort of creative death after writing the 
last words of his last great scientific romance, ` 
Unfortunately. something happened to Mr, -Wells 
became impatient with the human race. In all his 


"as “ Art for 
hich they have 
ot enjoy again 
ge. 


nate believer in the 


‘He 


later books the reader heargclisinvaibtc Boyin. GrHpdU 
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iiently to his hero, Man : 


: "But it 
vou've got to do to get out o 


i the mul iil 
Lack of tenderness and reverence jp i 
of sociological novels brings its own puni ine 
ihe reader is not convinced sand his E l 
sciense remains unmoved. Social 


wi 
Gestion, gy M 
Wrong vol, 
We doni, 
nd Sis 


unkindly gi 


5! : 

Of dii py is s Ut 

“Yo and skill 
| Art is 
ends or 

kia spiritua 

istis to b 


But because his sociological rrovels lack tender 
patience and compassion for Man, they will not lite 
The late D. H. Lawrence, a miner's son jimi] 
novelist from the North of England, wrote books aie ) 
the English poor but they cannot strictly be desne 5n artist 
as sociological novels. Something is very wrong yi|ssl to ou 
ihe poor here, but much of it is a reflection oii Jie, cot 
torments in Lawrence’s own mind and heart. The ate Jolblessing | 
ground in which the characters in Sons and Lovers moi |: of the 
is that which has produced some of the world's greats] 
men : “decent” poverty. 
Lawrence saw ihe remedy in a return toa 
and more instinctive life, especially in love mattes || Falla 
would add to this the need for reunion with God, Tis ) 
is a terribly difficult Path. The European war mig. apula 
force us to tread it and we may find true peace tH Frere de. 
end. ae ail iid they 
(Cynical Afternote : The most depressing a ily enou 
have ever read in my life is Aldous Huxley's dey Ellere i 
World, in which all the social problems are sok | erel 


Dancing as Spivitual Expression 

In India today side by side with the £u 
of political, educational and other M i 
national consciousness is the qevelopm i 
definite love for the Arts, particularly m 
Rukmini Devi remarks in The TAeos0P" 


. jou! 
Bharatanatya is a form of Art which opr 
a great origin, for every step, every sritual, 
every gesture is an expression of the T js not 
actual form of the dance is such that 1 That t 
to degrade it below a certain standar ioris 
meant to be a means of bringing ibe E i 
is obyious when you read the Ps j 
Bharatanatya.. There are also many ‘jan 
Bharatanatya in the ancient Tami rm of Bhs Me 
as I can judge, even the present n jan dancite 
shows us that it is the mother of MOAI T T 
We are not free when we copy he 
free when we are not ourselve 
not express our genius. di 
A great dancers art must der th 
she or he can. express, secondly UP. 
technique, and only lastly on stage 
tumes, ete; These must be as orn : 
tial in themselves. If the dance Pese the 


sated tt eres oS 


4 is an Art which is complete, 
ble how every detail of form 
out to perfect its technique 
ect instrument of the genius 


‘ly the face, which is a very 
observe in the North, 
Mocs to prove that in India skill in action 
i al m order and it was not sacrificed for the 

a hig at Tet such an artist can afford to do 
Sate even a very simple gesture can be 
with meaning and power. The magic of the 
he highest magic of all. Though form, techni- 
gill are essential, they can never be sufficient. 
iis to become an Inspiring force in the world, 
on the artist for whom talent is not enough 


wrong wj 


lion. of Ù 

The beth od bl D 
overs mon f of the world as the Land of Spiritual Beauty. 
ld's gis 

lo a simp 
matters, | 
- God, T: 
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Fallaeies about Indian Population 

, Ppulation is essentially a quantitative 
rune as it does with numbers. It 
sing ord then be a very exact science. But curi- 
Bia | ene no discipline is more speculative 
» solved) p 'elore vr Y 6 1 = i i 

80 toon nee and inexact than that bear- 
awe uation. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
| m The Calcutta Review : 

Ja Tul 

i n e c " RE QUIS * 

i in data femographists and statisticians working 
els} 


have | e B = G 1 
hoy m en struck by the 10:6 per cent 


tend of 
This ig 


takes no coeni 
Š gnisance of the trend as 
» Pince 1881 while establishing this 
ert e8bondi Out, further, that the Soviet 
io. To thi ate is 38:6 per cent (beside 
sj, The Soviet Po observation offered is 
in sable, s Republic is an exception.” 
BY be q; ie if the demographic situation 
Ussia ed in such a simple manner. 
y manie. as itis (146 millions in 
Or in worda held to be negligible as 
(SO ince d demography. The extra- 
ithe pie that Russia exhibits is a 
"46 sp zo 
8 e AS of the world's. popula- 
ord to “Russian 
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fixed ideas in regard to the Indian or some other 
demographic situation. 


"The rates of growth or natural incremen [ 
3 [ 1 t vary from 
Cei to decade and quinquennium to P 
s not safe, therefore, to-proceed to calculate the 
pro able trends on the strength of a rate prevalent at 
any particular point of time. The calculations offered 
yy the present author in 1931 are bound to be substan- 
tially different from those thai may be made on the 
basis of the rates available in 1936 or 1939. The positive 
basis for study is a somewhat long period, in case the 
relevant figures are available. This is what has been 
done in the present paper by taking the long-range 
view of Indian demography since 1881. Such a view 
cannot be entitled to formulate, as we have been, “a 
high rate of increase” for India. i 
High, medium and low are relative or comparative 
terms. For the purposes of comparison the article in 
the Indian Journal of Medical Research (July, 1935) 
has cited the rates from some of those- countries whose 
growth is known to be rather low. 


There are many regions in the world 
today exhibiting quite high rates, e.g., Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile, Poland, Holland, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Lithuania, Rumania, Greece, Hungary, 
and so forth. ; 


In the perspective of these countries, the Indian 
rate should not appear to be “high.” In any case India 
would be found to be in quite a good company. 

The high growth-rates in -international demography 
may be seen in any number of the Statistical Year-Book 
of the League of Nations (say, the one for 1936-37, 
p. 41). At the same time the question of Soviet Russia 
being “an exception” would likewise be solved in the 
negative, x 

Two points will have to be noticed by every student 
of comparative demography. First, the trends require - 
to be indicated with as many decades or generations as 
possible in the past evolution. Secondly, in regard to 
the demographic regions or Zones the selection ought 
to be as exhaustive and comprehensive as possible in 
regard to climate, race, socio-economic conditions.. 

The fallacies of demographists and statisticians 
about India have in the main arisen from the fact that 
they have as a rule-ignored or not paid adequate atten- 
ton to the implications of these two items of compara- 
tive methodology. ; 3 à : 


A noteworthy item of Indian demography 
is the slow but continuous fall in the birth-rate. - 


To this fact the attention of the International Con- 
gress of Population held at Home in 1931 was drawn 
by the present authors paper. This was the subject 
also of his paper at. 
a AERA in 1982. It was pointed out that the 
decline in the birth-rate was. 
that India’s participation in it was 


4 


It is curious, however, that indian o- 
graphists and statisticians either ignore this 


reality or do not care-to-attach any importance : 


ed. The birth-rate for 
^H. Russell and K.C. K. E. 


to it in their discussions. * 
“An instance may be 


the All-India Medical Conference 2 


a world-phenomenon ana — 
a statistical: reality. - 


that Indian demo- - 


j silence, it will naturally 
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in" published in the Indian Journal of Medical Re- 
n (Calcutta, October, 1935, p. 558) as follows : 
Period Rate Period Rate 
1901-1910 38 1931 : 7 
1911-1920 37 1932 3 
1921-1930 Q5 1933 


hirth-rate has declined. But the 
‘has been more or less n. 

ES y } ney La "orecas t opu- 
aya oe gne aieeaa a Du "es Bis SN 
lation in India at _the Census ol Ecos ET HOT 
journal (April, 1937, p. 1185) one ol a à. (hat the 
quoted the same figures and esas toy oady from the 
“ pirth-rate has been more or less n S DUE ay 
beginning of the century.” One wonders i TES 
statisticians should persistently try to ignore the really: 

The decline in birth-rate is a solid fact oi 
demographic India, however modest it be. 

The fall from 38 to 35 (34) implies a decline of 
7-8—15 per cent. It is not negligible and although not 
considerable it is certainly palpable. In any case it 
should not systematically escape the attention ol ihe 
statisticians of the Public Health Commissioner with ihe 
Government of India and of the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Publie Healih, Caleuita. Tt appears that 
these and other authors are anxious to prove the thesis 
ol over-population in India and propagate the cult of 
birth control. They are. therefore, naturally disinclined 
fo mention or attach value to the statistically recorded 
decline in the birth-rate. 

Tt is regrettable that the Annual Report 
of the Public Health Commissioner for 1936 
(p. 5) has reproduced such_views without com- 
nient. 
a We should quesiion also the accuracy of Carr- 
Saunders’ statement to the effect that in India “ there 
dnm. sigh whatever oi a decline in the rate during recent 
yes as in Japan." It is to be pointed out that in 
Eur to India this demographist is likewise an expon- 
ent of over-population and birth control ideas. His judg- 
ment is {hus worded: "India, or in any case large 
Mem of it. is over-populated." And, then, again, 
indio xn is the only way of escape.” His 
es ence to statistical reality may, therefore, be due 
ie impact of his conclusions on the objective sense. 


It is of course pat i 
‘ : patent that the rate of declir 
from 38 ‘to 35(34) is very low. x 
Bui it is interestin ery, j 
$ i sting to observe that C 
attaches importance to a much | | 
d ower rate of decline i 
ener cone For instance. in order to ere 
= s at a 15 over-populated he asserts à 
jene of the population engaged in Er ee 
arrine Dom 10:7. per cent in 1921 io 9-8 per cent in 
A 74). In ease the one low rate of decline is 
ape ant enough for notice. the other low rate ought 
lo be noticed too in scientific analysis. Š 


Evidently the bn 
authors maintain that it " 


arr-Saunders 


Poetry 
Poetry to” be really. good 
[ ¢ ; ,; need 
anything of the fashionable im it Au s E 
it has in it that musie which. is only heard in 


I é betray its ; 3 
bserves The Indian Cultural Te of Sart. 
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Louis - d > c 
2 Mauritius, in its cotes pape Momeimentsy! Kanne EE 


In one of his broadcast ialks 
contributor. Mr. R. C. Wilkinson. 
English poetess Emily Dickinson, mad 
ing observation on the relation of P 
Beauty: He said: 

Poetry has also suffered from too liten 
Some critics count the number of times it ae 
and stars are mentioned in a poem and à t Sun 
icst whether ihe poetry is good, E | 
Bui in fact the natural beauty of the Hou 
tial proof of the greatness of the art, 
or verbal. Poetry, like painting. can do witho 


Speakin 
Cay 
oetry p 


inie 
S k 


: Beauty i 
is like the foam on a wave when the sun glances this 
it; a moment later the wave has abandoned jt y: | 
and wide other waves flaunt their sparkling lead 
Er coursers of the great winds and tides of Void in 
A poem, like a wave of the ocean, can be phy | 
with beauty but it must obey the tides and wink d 
our humanity. There is the harmony which only i 
greatest artists can achieve and which bears no qui} Variou 
1 C no jury Vanou 
cular allegiance to fashionable beauty, fashiontih , piy 
goodness. or fashionable truth. Joi. 
Ys Part of g 
The Song World in Tamil ay 
The Tamil language has, through the coun} loving c 
of thousands of years, developed wont] tier 
poetie forms. In the course of his article untpsiliti 
the above caption. in Triveni T. K. Chi les pa 
baranath Mudhaliar observes : i n 
The forms are the outcome of the pulsating 10) PETRUM 
and musie that pervade the song as a spirit; aud Bas 
would be no exaggeration to say that to mus he ag 
is to miss the whole poem; and, further, that the 
thus evolved are untranslatable. (A.D 
Here is a love-song of the twelfth century E 
The lady love expects her lover to return m en 
She is alone in the house and is wailing t La 
midnight. Then she goes to bed. But a x lovers 
walks to the door and opens it to see if hen ds erally a 
coming. The lover is not seen. She dos sie E]. Libor 
and returns to her bed. In a few mim o ili i 
again io the door, and in despair retur yy dl 
This going and returning goes on nee Mi. 
rise. All this is expressed in 2 couplet £ 
Expectancy opens and Despair ipu n 
And thus swings the door from ¢ : 
Thereby wearing out the hinges. ship W5 
The joy that comes of temple wahoe h 
and is a living reality for the pIOUS. jroyin 
gone through that pious experience, peisance 
at the feet of the Deity and doing 0°" 
uere unders 
ssion ! 
hundre! . 


A= initiati 
Atih 
fa men 


sanctum sancloyum, can easily 
of the feeling that found expre 
song, (some three hundred or four. 
Why art thou restless, my heart ' 
Peace be with you: : 
The Lord's feet are there; | - yg in P 
and there are the sages’ SODE? 
And there is my mouth to SIDE ew fios 
and my hands are there Melon 
And, to bow homage to them: — 
there is my head: m heart ? 


. 
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Nataraja. its transcendent beauty, 
mage D ive art enshrined therein are now 
interpre Art-world. Through the dancing 
en E Chidambaram, we have to see a 
ise very heavens, dancing and whirl- 
e filling D. and, again, through this cosmic 
ee erceive ‘the oneness and harmony 
3 Pole universe, and thus realise the 
| glimpse of such a realisation : 
vaving in ihe skies, 

Jendent, 

Ik-white. ashes besmeared thereon, 

|] brow, Thy ruddy lips, 

e mysterious, |. 

|. Thy lifted foot, 

: though with honey. E: 

| If one could have a vision of,. 
h, on this earth, as human mortal is 


as 

the wh 
Here 38 ? 
ited locks V 


(d it, buf h, 
g headit | striving lor. 
tides ofti 


/ LT 


The Liberal State 

Various deseriptons of Liberalism have 
agiven, It has been called a method, a party, 
sat of government, and a form of state organi- 
», Writing about the Liberal State in The 
wian Review Dr. Bool Chand makes the 
the co g observations : i 

wonder recognises that the formation of human i WITH 
ticle Une rid is the work of freedom, and the function ! 


Chi ies has, therefore, been a constant opposi 
i l as, , been : T pposi- A 

Romse ate authority. $ MARGOZOAP 
e emphasis upon the individual doctrine has had i Z8 EN 


Eoo flare, oi romanticism about it; for 
ip Een UM pt tried to establish the rela- : A delicately perfumed toilet 

im Aberty and Equality. It has shown : à í : E 
w the change which comes from indivi- : soap that keeps the skin in 
» but it has exhibited reluctance for the germ-free condition. Pre- 


Samer f anv 5 * " 
ing ane ee form of economic equality, for Shes ai 
ain cee! that would be the result of statal vents all blemishes of the 


ah theoretically, would be abhorrent to skin and makes it smooth, 
" ult a the ideas of liberty and equality 
Mm ofthe very origins of Liberalism. 
Gee as the result of the emer- 
Middle Rega woe society at the end of : If is prepared from Neem 


Improve Your Complexion ! 


soft and lovely. 


lor, the fitt bil deodorised by our 

t €enth c iy : LS TES A 

ity at the feni 'entuty, society in Europe was special process. 
sen it al basis. The main relationship 


e landloy 
dlord and the ienant. In such a 


land, plU Vate, dependent upon the 
ublic MANOS E was no such thing às 


Vis s, Ul tig 
Sn 


Hes Ung; CCUStomed i all the relations which we 
mic rooted ;9 COmprise under that head 

llis wy m property, contract, heredity, 

oeiy c, 

Wool J^ 88 a result of i 

of etd cloth t of certain forces, like the 

ent 


© Renais P Ade. with the Flanders, of 


 btises ce Spirit and the consequent 
15 open the seamen of Elizabelhan CALCUTTA CHEMICAL, 
a new vista of trade, and BALLYGUNGE, CALCUTTA 


C. a ny 
Ss. dep and ultimately there grew 


ending for its w r 
ise and trade its Neg not on 


m ideology to fit the | ' 
: y teh ofenslalcegonec Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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and in 


mie relationship was breaking down, 5 
Qis € 


which a new form of wealth and a new ¢ 
population were rapidly rising. 


In this age, a concept of natural and public BEDS, 

as distinct from the private rights of landholders, m 
bound to arise. In ihis new world, where the pane T. 
the trader, and the manufacturer were gradually p Ed 
ing the landowner and the warnor, status "n pou : 
to be replaced by contract as the juridica wie 
society. But ihe self-interest of ihe middle Macer 
would not let them appreciate that coniraet could B 
he quite real, unless it was implemented by some sor 
of a relationship between liberty and equality, beiw pen 
liberty of contract and equality of bargaining Power. 
Tt was never foreseen that contract 1s never genuinely 
free until the parties thereto have equal bargaining 
power. The workers in ihe country, who formed a very 
large proportion of the population, could not by any 
stretch of imagination be supposed to have anything 
like an equal bargaining power at all, Thus, although 

Liberalism has always expressed itself as_uniyersal in 

so far as it has refused to recognise any limits, in theory, 

whether of class or creed or even of race to its applica- 

tion, vel as a result of the historic. conditions within 

which it has operated, in its institutional result it has 
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The Western India Life Insurance Co.. Ltd. of 
Salara has been able to report a good deal of progress 
in its twenty-sixth report of ihe directors in spite of 
the adverse conditions prevailing after the war and the 
inevitable drag on business caused by the transition 
from the old to the New Insurance Act. 

The general position of this very progressive Com- 
pany is highly satisfactory. Apart from the large 


volume of new business effected, viz., Rs. 75,57,972 and 
Fund by 


the increment of the Life Assurance 


ue 


pa 
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been so closely connected with the oy; 
iy that the large mass of humanity f 
has expressed its zeal has actually ye 
the narrow circle of its beneficiaries 

This was a necessary result of i 
origin of the Liberal doctrine. We h 
suggesting that Liberalism w 
of a downgrade step. 

Coming in the age in which 
Liberalism was a very real and 
triumph. 


The advent of the middle class to powi 

of the most beneficient revolutions in hiana t 
leased into activity the conception of that i 
kernel of freedom, a force at once of di 
organisation, which in the course of red 
and vitalised the whole ‘social and politieal qd 
of society. Liberalism is a great spiritual tore 
it followed the recognition of he inherent w 
human personality, although only in theory. Asiels 
sult of Liberalism, there grew up a grea | 
truth for its own sake, and a wider and more 
horizon. And most of all it was due to Liberalism tf 
there was evolved the conception of civil and poi 
liberties and of publie rights. 


ership 


OF Whose 


mained 
t Middle 
are j 
as anything in the 


it di | he 
a von 
YOY Doll. aye cen 


Jo 
Pfances 


‘There we 
jon an 
= would 


aitituc 
E TEGI 

1456.9640 io the satisfactory figure of UCI 
ihe Company has been able to show a still further lor 
ing of the expense ratio and the lapse ralio. Td 
pense ratio has dropped from 25:33% to 24:72 and 
claims experience is also satisiactory which both 
to the high efficiency of the management and the ¢ 
iorate/Thereby fully justifying the Chairmans n 
his address to the effect that; this Company b. Toup 
a respectable position among the few first-class Ps, 
Life offices, 


Y pos 


lore: jg 


a 


E 
J 
3 
p 
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Press Censorship 

one of the chief causes 

serves the former Paris 
Manchester Guardian 


The French 


The censorship WaS 
collap:e; ob 

on of The 
lid not merely suppress unpleasant 

am encouraged pleasant falsehoods. A French 

i who is paid by ithe line had only to write 
cheerful and boot-licking drivel to get every 

Taj it passed. The censorship would not have 
E! ghtest reference to the shortage of sugar 


uld be a 
All articles, however f 
nf Spain were ^ basically " anti-German were 
[lo pass; anything suggesting that Italy’s or 
iude (o the Allies was unfriendly was blue- 


ime that during the first week or two of 
mud in office the censorship somewhat relaxed, 
the whole the public was kept almost to the 
ad ina state of pleasant illusion. All the illu- 
‘tout Tlaly's anti-German spirit, the impregna- 
o ihe Maginot Line, and the magnificent work 


i vas bei mtd 
a E done on the northern “extension " were 
Apin the most methodical way. I do not remem- 


Í ty oaths of 

A; Stenson": T 

| u J 
qual to. the 


[IE a single article in the French press during 
war querying the strength of the north- 
remember dozens describing it as 
Siegfried Line. 

least those in the front lines, treated 


Jt: one of fc the press with great scepticism and 


aal Vithout 
Be nt out 
MS trie s 


Mas the reget Dnpems that the soldiers enjoyed 
rided by uA the daily bit of exeiting 
s y 


Y ihat tc; 
at “it wou 


clay.” 
9 give car 
lons T had 


"ce 
pus that 
bart o Weried 
Meig of e st th 
8 Or 
Np esed s 


ge on the subject cut out 


aladier, “Though he 3s - 


MEUS told, “he is still a mem- 
You must. not. incriminate 


SW 


Telegram :—“Guidance,”’ 
Calcutta. 


DASS BANK LTD. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 10,24,100 0 0 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 5,08,650 0 0 
CASH IN HAND & BANK 

BALANCES as at 30-6-40 2,11,974 10 4 


Head Office :-DASSNAGAR, Bengal. 
CHAIRMAN :—KARMAVIR ALAMOHAN DASS. 
DIRECTOR-IN-CHARGE :—SRIPATI MUKHERJEE. 
: Affording 
ALL POSSIBLE BANKING FACILITIES FOR 
ONE AND ALL, 
New Market Branch will be open in October 
at 5, Lindsay Street. 
For particulars write to :— : 
NANDALAL CHATTERJI, B.L. 


Manager. 


46, Strand Road, 
Calcutta . 
ee t 
Doh 
THREE QUESTIONS : Send in a sealed envelope. 
Appropriate answers will be returned with the 


unopened envelope—cost one rupee only. 
A BOON FROM MOTHER CHANDI 


TRI SAKTI KABACH 


Govt. Reap. 

This talisman enables the wearer to gain fortune, 
success in all kinds of work, fulfilment of the most 
cherished desire and mastery over the evil influences 
of the stars. It also effects radical. eure in people 
suffering from. incurable diseases... This charmed 
armlet is well tried and established a unique 
- reputation ‘even among the sceptic of sceptics. While 
ordering please ‘give reasons of wearing. PRICE 
-RUPEES FIVE. Postage Extra. Entirely refunded: 
if proved inefficacious. es 

The World-renowned Astrologer :— 
PANDIT PROBODH KUMAR GOSWAMI, 
« GOSWAMI-LODGE,” P.O. Bally, Howrah.. 
gs Phone: Howrah 405. 
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The worst thing was not the details of the system 
but the system itself, which consistently suppressed die 
quieting faeta, forbade the press to dwell on real and 
even potential weaknesses, military, economie, ag CUM 
other, and which, on the eontrary, allowed papers 2 
exist chiefly as a means of persuading the public tha 
all was well and that there was nothing to worry about. 
The result of it was eight months of perfect complacency 
followed by a fearful shock, which was all the more 
demoralising as the public—and even the troops—hac 
been completely unprepared for it. 


Reminiscenes of Rodin 


Stefan Zweig met Rodin when the former 
was about twenty-five and in the course of his 
university career. Zweig had already published 
literary pieces without any real faith in 
his own powers; he felt that his work lacked 
an essential quality to give it the intensity it 
needed. He realised, as he saw Rodin alone with 
his work, oblivious of time and place, what it 
was he had hitherto lacked—that fervor which 
enables a man to forget all else but the will to 

erfection. Stefan Zweig writes in the 
p g 
Catholic World : : : 

He took me across to his studio, a primitive struc- 
ture with large windows. In addition to the big statues, 
there wore hundreds of little plastic studies—an arm, a 
hand, sometimes only a finger or a knuckle, and also a 
number of works that he had.abandoned and left in- 
complete. On the tables lay piles of drawings and 
sketches. Here, as in a museum, was assembled a whole 
lifetime of restless seeking and labor, works merely 
begun and works completed, a whole world in itself. 
And then suddenly there happened that strange experi- 
ence which was to be decisive for me for decades to 
come. The whole thing began quite unexpectedly. On 
entering the studio Rodin had put on his linen smock 
to protect his coat from plaster and clay and thereby 
seemed transformed from an elderly middle-class French- 
man into a workman. -He paused before a pedestal 
still enveloped in wet cloths, “This is my latest work,” 
he said, carefully removing the cloths and revealin a 
femalo torso brilliantly modeled in clay. “Its uit 
finished, I think" He took. a step backward Eu 
heavily-built, broad-shouldered old man with th SIE 
E pera to take a good look. “Yes T think it’s 

ished,” he repeated. But aft è Ta 
scrutiny he murmured, “ Just thers tou a m 
the line is still too hard. Ezcusez." D MK 
^ He picked up his scalpel. ; 
over the soft clay and ds TAE Sod 
heen. His strong hands were 


; Choking noises issuing 
d up, now his eye- 
neaded small bits of 
knowing it, without intending to rae md 
, work. 


and a half. He never once PEERS E hour, an hour 


(rom his, throat; now his eve |; 
brows were knit in ee 


or night, 
e BAW was 
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his work and, invisible behind it. ES 
that he wished to achieve. He dec publ 
like God on the first day of the on oa vit 

Nothing had ever so moved A 
as this realization that a man could in my. 
pletely forget time and place and T Utterly i 
that hour and a half I grasped the se € World, Y 
of all earthly achievement—concentratie Of all gel 
of all one’s forces for the accom MINUS | 
large or small. 

At last he stepped back and ong, 
the torso. His gaze was now differe 
seeking, tortured, unyielding gaze of 
gaze of the hunter, but rather the 
hausted gaze of one victorious after 
With a sigh of relief he threw down his 


plishment ‘of a | 
84 


€ More g 
nt, no lon 
before, ifs 
contente 


ound the ial 


round the shoulders of a beloved ME 
turned to go, once again the heavily-built old M 

At the last moment, just” before he Ta i 
door, he caught sight of me, Who was thst D 
had.this younger stranger got in here? Only 
he remember, and was visibly shocked at his om i 
courtesy. “ Pardon, Monsieur, I had quite forgotten 
But you know...” He was about to go on. i 
so moved that I took his hand and pressed it graid 

Perhaps he had an inkling of the fact that | 
plete forgetfulness of my presence had taught m 
greatest lesson I could ever have learned, for he 
affably and put his arm round my shoulder as l 
me out of the studio in which I had leamed mosi 
one hour than in years at the University. For af: 
since then I have known how all human work msg 
done if it is to be good and worth while—with fo 
fulness of self and of all ulterior motives, wih ù 
plete concentration on the ultimate unattainable pef VERI 
perfection, | 


Lenin and the Arts 

Basically Lenin’s nature was 
artistie as is generally assumed, or & 
make people believe, observes Hayim E 
in Jewish Frontier, but he feared art W^ 
enjoyment of art as seducers and 
materialism he used as a shield 
self from intellectual or artistic 
he feared that these might se 
the main task of his life or 
energy which could be best inves 
attainment of that main goal. 


Tt is true that he was never he ie 
vulgar dictums on artistic values. 


not 
s he tne 


te 


frequently found it difficult. to hide Hs te 
for the arts and his capacity for beme 2 Hatt te 
and affected by them. But because ry, 


try and music—so strongly appealed Oren 
himself to come in contact wi 
ble. It is a well Mhown fact that t 
art aroused within him a strong 
which he did not always successfully 
ed proletarian art to be Jackin 

one to official order;. he ma 
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tis favor; 
ee poet was Pushkin. But Lenin sinned 
anne nee he not the hired man of the revolu- 
: ae err it was Lenin who coined the 
dirus professional revolutionists.” His 
nation Results OL so he believed they did— 
Lr everythic pues entire being on one point and 
"ines o SIM hat could not be used as fuel for 
thucture. non or as bricks for the revolution- 
Pl, toad and rous revolutionist faced a long an 
It NOt for a € a Pharisee of old, believed that 
onary «m^ Moment interrupt the study of his 


pan" Torah” for uy 
nA Mtl tee oru ehe Of enjoying e 


sted n tom ti 
h, 4 time 4 n 
a Beso ‘o time the eternally human, 
he mithin ieee the non-professional ele- 
s] S he was di attempted to rebel. At such 
ana Pushkin and to others 
Meats on "ds sing" At such a 
Ng to eymphen up in-his eyes while 
Sai y by Beethoven 
“What a magnifi- 


ns eom are the waves it evokes 
ua mood he unburdened 


A "cent 
i 


nder its influence one 
d caress people's heads . . - 
: May not caress anybody 's 
ut PE hand. Today one 
ercy opctiase»epnelbonnth. 


miserable heads although ideally we should not have to 
do anything by force.” 

Again we see the ascetic, 
soldier, who is weighed down 
yield to desires and pleasures, 
of gentle or tender emotions. 
ous precisely because it makes sense and Lenin feared 
to'admit that the “nonsense” inspired by music was 
not absurd after all, that the waves of musical sounds 
bear values -of super-historical significance and arouse a 
sense of the metaphysical. He realized that should one 
yield to his musical inclinations it would become very 
difficult to fulfill the duty of “beating hard and without 
mercy on human heads. He therefore renounced the 
pleasure as well as the “too great measure of pain " 
with which music affected his nerves. For had not the 
revolution a life long mortgage on the total sum of 
his psychic energy ? In the days of the Apostles: the 
concept of ^ castration for the attainment of-the king- 
dom of heaven" was very popular. Lenin castrated 


himself emotionally and spiritually for the sake of the 


kingdom of the revolution. 


the front line trench 
by duties and will not 
who fears the results 
Music becomes danger- 


Embattled Darkness ade 
In a paper contributed to Current History 
Vincent Sheean analyses the nature of the 
present war. This war, he observes, does not 
resemble any such conflict cbserved by him 
during the past fifteen Aes With the excep- 


digni gexbeps. ofthe Taba invasion of Ethiopia, 


á 


RC empiece 


em 
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which was a military and nationalistic p 
all the disturbances of the past DU is 
have been chiefly movements of the PE S 
countering repression; arising from the pe Le 
and repressed from above, while this is a politic: 
war. : es 

The war was brought on by a series of political 

events, political mancuvers aud diplomatic c aside 
whieh were (as always) incompletely understood y ie 
people, and, in fact, incompletely reported io ems 
The words “freedom” and "democracy," which figure 
so prominently in the discourses of some leaders, are 
in fact taken over, along with a great deal more similar 
verbiage; from the language used during 1936-1939 by 
those who wished France and England to engage in a 
policy which might have averted this present war. 
Thousands of people all over the world distrust such 
words. And this natural distrust, which grows stronger 
instead of weaker, is again faced with a contradictory 
feeling which is equally widespread : viz., that a Europe 
dominated by Hitler would be even worse. Meanwhile, 
on the margins of a struggle, there operates the inces- 
sant vulpine intelligence of the Kremlin always craftily 
watching. 

The writes concludes by observing : 

I believe the struggle is only beginning, and that 
we have yet to witness, year after year, the long, agoniz- 
ing transformation of a whole culture. The nations of 
Europe are in embattled darkness. When they emerge, 
years from now, into the incalculable beginnings of a 
new culture, I think there will be little or nothing left 
of the old structures of capitalism, imperialism and poli- 
tica] democracy. 

"No realization of this historic probability is express- 
ed in authoritative circles in France and England, and 
the most discouraging thing, intellectually, is that the 
British like their recent ally, the French, seem to have 
nothing to propose. 


How Chinese Artists Paint 

_ Chiang Yee, writing in the Asiatic Review, 
discusses the Chinese methods of painting and 
approach to art. In any good Chinese painting 
there are six essential Points which build up the 
painting as a part of Nature. These are (1) life 
(2) rhythm, (3) thought or idea or feeling (4) 
scenery, (5) ‘strokes, and (6) colour of ink. 

These are not the traditi six 3 

painting, as Hsieh Ho ERR Thee eons of ur 
which we have to bear in mind when workin Bee : 
painting, As you all know, our paintings ES en 
colours and are chiefly built lines with the h i 
of the colour of the ink and sometimes by th 2. di 
er various Memenin The word “line EE 

gin is somethin r E 
eu line. Perhaps 1 had oe a ü eem ss 
stroke im our paintings must have life. Through ou 
farly training in calligraphy we are taught to noise 
eautiful strokes. I think you will understand what T 
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mean when I use the term “ live 
stroke.” In my book Chinese Calli, jo 
appreciation of calligraphic strokes CPhI 
our feeling for Nature. Just as in the Propet 
we install this sensuous Perception with 
work of the characters, so afterwards i in i 
we experience an emotional pleasure i Cete 
direct contact with natural beauty.» d 
every dot, suggests a form of Nature, 
simply be a dead stroke which we do 
painting. The colour of the ink, 
stroke alive. An even thickness 
ly lead to a dead stroke. So our artists E 
ful. All these living lines join t must 
in rhythm to form a scene wl 
idea or feeling or thought : th 


The Chinese estimate their paintin 
‘ng to wrether it has “ rhythmic: vital 
“life movement " as a wholé, 


To train ourselves to paint in order to achieve à 
goal we must create in ourselves the ability to sing! 
to memorize, and to use space. i j 

The simplifications must not only indicate ihe ie} 
but must preserve the life or spirit of the gj 
The simplification of trees can be seen in the wei 
of our great masters. Economy of strokes isa 
portant element; detail and exact likeness are ng 
so that the artist can concentrate on catching the 
of the object. In these you can see the mist 
rain, and how the wind blows, while in the 
only the tops of trees are drawn. Birds are drawn y 
the fewest possible strokes to show: the life mover: 
of the bird. TT — — 

After acquiring the power of : simplificatie f To be ¢ 
artists must memorize the object in its simplified ' 
This is the second stage. When we begin top Raja 
bird we remember its’ egg-shaped body from- m 
movements cam be developed. For a fine Deer 
remember how the feathers should go. 1 stp be be | 
rather difficult to remember things b ibit 
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account of the Philosophy and ritualism. It 1s a | 
mine of information for every religious Jaina f” 
and scholars of ancient History. Price Rs. 12. / 


History or Hinpu MatHematics 
A source book by. 
Drs. B. DATTA & A. SINGH, M.Sc. | 


= ral Notation & Arithmetic. 
Vol. I—Numer : M REC 


Vol. IL-History of Algebra. : Price Rs. 7-8. 
PracticaL Lessons IN YOGA 


MI SIVANANDA” SARASWATI 
: (ge Tilustrated—Rs. 4. 


KAMA-KALA ^. 
or The Art of Love 


30 very; beautiful tri-colour ant 
ii tns illustrations. Price Rg 


N 


Containing 


INTRODUCTION To PRAKR 
o py Dr. A. C. WOOLNER, M.A., Dbi- 
: 8rd revised edition,” 


Sue 


books relating fo? Indian ; 


venae 


- Manufacturer of Pure & Genuine Ayurvedic Medicines 


“ Ayurvedic | 


Branches 
Treatment and | 


All over India 


Remedies” and 
“Art of Healing” 1:97 
are sent free on ^25; 


Agencies 
All over the 
World : JM mira N 
oo o application "7. 
Adfyakfha:—Dr. JOGES CHANDRA GHOSE, ar.4., Ayarved-Sastri, v.c.s. (London), w.cs. (America), NEL 
Formerly Professor of Chemistry, Bhagalpuec College 


All Ayuryedic Medicines are prepared with pure and genuine ingredients under personal super — 
yision of the Adhyakha. Sastric methods are strictly observed. On receipt of details about 
the nature and symptoms of diseases selections of remedies are made with great care and E 
1 prescriptions are sent free, Diseases of all types are completely cured by genuine medicines“) 


well-prescribed, 


pos MAKA RADHWAJA—Pure with Gold. Excellent Brain Tonic and for everyday use f : 
fi cure all sorts of diseases.intermixed with different medical vehicles. Rs. 4 per tola, As, 4 pet 
: week and Anna 1 one for a chart of vehicles (anupans). 4 ; s 


SARIBAD I SARSA (Regd:)—a wonderful infallible medicine for blood purification. i 4 
, Virtues are manifold. Blood is our life, Germs of any disease cannot attack & person Wh vw 
, his blood is quite pure and fresh. As. 12 per phial. Rs. 2 for 3 phials together. 


. PURE CHYAVANPRAS— »,, Cough, Cold, Asthma, Phthisis, General. weakness de 1 


-. it works marvellously. It is a tonic food. Rs, 3 per seer, 


ABALA BANDHAB JOG (Re 


d ‘all female det d 
„Tt removes all uterine troubles, ced) Nover-failing medicine for all femi qs 


AR s. 2 for 16 doses and Rs. 5 for 50 doses. ' .. " 
RA SANJIBAN (Regd.) < hic. formed P 
M NE AN -)—'The observance of Brahmacharyya which 70M me 

_ basis of every Indian is long forgotten and the result is that the Indians haye now om set 


physical wrecks, For youthful energy, strength and health it is a great boon. Re we 


4 ; S 
MRITA SANJIBANI (Regd.)—tuis ideal Ayurvedic Tonic alone con 225 

EUM imi CR d convalescence after long suffering and debility. in general. T 1 
administered to eyery female after delivery, Rs, 4-8 big bottle; Rs, 2-8 middle and ^^. 


AKSA BATI (Regd)— 


3€ — e — TR o 49 


FE 


; the Dwarkin features and to these owe 
j i did reputation of Dwarkin instruments. ‘The 
|i are appreciative enough and they hardly mind 
] m sightly higher cost knowing that quality counts. 


i the long run. 


"I fora No. 54, 3 octs. double Paris 


reed hand harmonium . Rs. 40/- net 


Please write or NE stating for 
what line of goods 


^ JDWARKIN & SON, LTD, 


11, Esplanade, Calcutta 


OF 
PROGRESS 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL . REPORT 
ENDING 3ist DECEMBER 1939 
& Total Annual Income 
` Exceeds 2. Rs. 


27,92;000 
* Total Assets Exceed , 


. Rs, 1,27,80,000 
% Total Business In Force 
Exceeds 
... Rs. 4,50,00,000 
V Total Claims Paid age 
Xceed 


2 Re 3 0 
E E Rs. 31,86,00 


n m 24:727 
ds Y sound & dependable Life Office 
those considering Life Insurance 


S or as a profession. 
Particulars write t0, 


Weste 
STERN INDIA LIFE 
"Surance -C O., Lt d. : 


Mean ed O 
> Sa 
P X Roy. TARA. CiTy. 


treet, Caleutta 


Juri instruments prove to be really the cheapest 


[.. li Esplanade, Calcutta > 
| i ANOTHER YEAR 


& NT Chief m ae 


MATERIALS" M c 


se 


v«onm«ms 


Bi zn 


PREMIER IN 1940 


— BANISH YOUR _ 
DRINKING WATER 
| TROUBLES 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD 
| Hun 


Highest ae 
Recommend- | 
ations z 


Arseiió y 
Beally Cures 
FILARIA 
Which dreadful disease is considered by 
many as incurable. A trial will convince. 


A Sovereign remedy for 


MALARIA 


And other kinds of fever. 


Lactolan 


Bacteria-free milk product of the day. 


It is very efficacious in EMCO LOS, largely 
used in Hospitals. 


Very attractive terms to dealers and agents. 4 
Ask for our descriptive price lists and leaflets || 


7 picture 
f pease 
abad Ch 


HF and con 


t Pr 


MN Us 


CALCUTTA CLINICAL]: 


|_| RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Manufacturers of high class Biological products. 


6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta : 


CC-0. In Public Dom 


Š ` " ; ; 
(Lppxeetatten-- Chennai and eGangotri Tun 


| John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. | 
E OE E N Ope INDIAN BRANCHES | 

EL S TU NES: BOMBAY, MAORAS, 1 

ne 6940 RANGCON i 

i 


PAPERMAKERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
& PRINTING MATERIAL MERCHANTS, 


een 


POBox 45. Grosvenor House 
Se OPS Calcutta. j 
Shee aga 23rd June, 19.34. — 


1L M. Gupta Esq., 
BHARAT PHOTOTYPE STUDIO, 
72-1, Collese Street, ; 
Calcutta. 
ear Sir, 


ture printed by you from the half-tone blocks engraved in your Studio, and we are’ 


= 


Chemicals supplied by us. 


ll compares favourably with any of the half-tone work which is done in Europe, 
; ae m ` sending this picture to our London office asking them to forward to 
a nea le S. D. Syndicate and we presume you would have no shea 
i in one of their advertisements. 
ishing you every success in the future. 


We are, Dear Sir, 
Yours ee 


7 


724, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA. — 


CC-0. In Public Domain: Gurukul angi Coleg: ion, ria 
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N 


lt gives us pleasure to acknowledge with thanks receipt ofa copy of the a 


The block from which this picture was printed is certainly fine workmanship. E 
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‘sed to note that you are using exclusively our & D. Syndicate First Grade Copper. thy 
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‘Collection, Haridwar 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kan 
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OVER HEADACHES Y 
| & PAINS WI TH 


THE SAFEST eX 
AND QUICKEST 
PAIN RELIEVER 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection Harig 


INK CENT: 
2227 = 


ation Chenn 


(OIL PSORELIA) m 

1 ite skin, grey-hair, rough, scaly, dis- 
Crete nails, pum 1o normal colour within 1 
months. Discovered in the School of I» ds 
Medicines, Calcutta. Well-tried and  prescri or 
eminent doctors. Phial Re. 1, 3 phials Rs. 2-8-0. 
For instructions write with age and description 
to specialist 


Dr. N. C. BASU, MB. LIM, D.P.H, 


Shambazar Market, 1st Floor, 
CALCUTTA. 
On. all 


P j mN ETN subjocts : 
FAN DU fisso oR SÉ 


S Satisfac- 
tion gua- 


ranteed. 
Write to- 
ED. day for 


PREE illustrated catalogue. No obligation. 
H. H. STORES, P. Box No. 23, DELHI. 


TROUBLE ENDS IN 24 HOURS 


A Safe Simple Remedy for Menstrual Irregularities. 
Acts immediately in bringing back Suppressed Menses. 
MENSO Rs. 2; Tried, trusted and always to be relied 
on. Not to be used in suspected pregnancy. 


Dr. (©. BHATTACHARYA 
118/1, Harish Mukherjee Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta . 


send vs UNIQUE CHEAP OFFER ` 

à any photo, group or snap (nerati i 

whichever available) and we will EO EM | 
finish it for the amazingly. cheap prices of Rs. 2-12 for | 
8- by 6” size; Re. 4-12 for 10" by 19" ; Rs. 5-12 for 
15" by 12” ; Rs, 141-12 for 17” jy 23”; ‘Rs..40 for 30" 
oy eo and Ri = far ao ‘by 90".- AN kinds of | 

repared cheaply; 1 i 

TAE af diss tees Mice ego 
XMAS or 


ai Tt a, 


‘11-1, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA I 


Branch : 233, Fraser Street, RANGOON 


REE BOOKLET 


showing ‘specimen of attractim| | 
calendars and agency terms Moli 
matter where you are, You a 
earn Bs. 50 monthly easily in 
commission without any investment ||! 
or risk. .A.huge selection of beaut 
ful Cinema ‘Actresses, National 
SU! Historical, ‘Religious and Low 
1o m «Gu Pictures. English, American ud 
Indian Scenes and ‘Beauties. Write for fil 
particulars to :— 

ORIENTAL CALENDAR MFG. CO. 
Affiliated ‘to: AMERICAN PICTURES CORPORATION 
Sec. (50) ‘Post Box No. 11422, CALCUTTA 


1 
1 
iu 
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| 


SELLER'S LOTUS HONEY E 
Restored. by ‘Sellers ‘Regd. Lotus a || 
Genuine "Lotus Honey, the safest, ae 

and most high praised natures cure se all 
| diseases, Cures even Cataract. Bew i 


r 


| TMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. xe | I 
PRICES. ©. N. Mooxursmn & Soxs—19 1; 


hátog: 
44, Mut 
PREMIER SOCKS KNITTING MACHINES 
h 


are working all over Indi 
many certificates of f ae bave been awarded 


n 


KING & CO, | 


‘HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS ||) 
45, wae | 


‘Available in all sizes 
& Diameters. NEEDI.- 
STEEL ue 


nery Parts. ansfer ; 
i Labels. Tı à „por dr, ^ 
Parts for Knitting Machinery Ne & all mother tinctures 8 as. p 3 dil s 


i ' £o 80th € 
—. Apply: NEHAL CHAND & CO, ab £s a dram, 19 00 ae 
Knitting E Textil Machinery Espere, lada y idnamp@edth: dilivet as, 12 a dT 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


L SAVER 
\/ 


ENSURES 
@ ECONOMY IN PETROL BY 20% 
€ DECARBONISATION 


ta @ LUBRICATION OF UPPER 
Taal | . CYLINDERS & VALVES 


National, : @ BETTER PERFORMANCE. 


qe General Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
TTA | 16/1, AKRUR DUTT LANE, CALCUTTA. Phone: Calcutta 273. 


BI "ead: Office. CAT CUTTA. > Phone Gal. 3253: (3 tines) 


meal | LIMITED 

| Merest allowed @ 1/9 per annum on CURRENT ACCOUNT. —— 
cuta | Mieres allowed @ 2% per annum on . SAVINGS ACCOUNT. ost 
| FIXED DEPOSITS— short-term & long-term accepted i 


on rates ascertainable on. application. x 


FE 


OFFICES : 


ie 
IR ; f 
CLE. “BENGAL CIRCLE. BIHAR CIRGLE. -ASSAM CIRCLE. NORT INDIA GE 


— — 


n az 2 i ` S 

P atris oe i Dacca’ - ; xS ^ Gauhati. 
m ; Mymensingh V Patna a no ^ Shillong 
Yeung” Chittagong: Jamshedpur ^, pbubri 
Mah Be >> Noakhali aakh d m 2 
 Qhiaumuhani Pc prd cT UT : Tezpur 

Baksirhat R : 
Mr. K. N. BA 


C6. 


For SECU SECURITY SAFETY n cipe od k E | 


and SERVICE Wear our Talisman for sound health 


happiness, pence of mind, j 
Bo f » 1Mprove 
BANK WITH ay in profession, success in Ku 
De ; 


litigation, etc., and to be rdi, 
: magical operations and Such entes d 
Te $/ This:relieves children from Bal E 
? NM € Doshas and gives them sound heat | 
One “ Jayavasikarani” Rs. 2-8. V.P.p, As, 7, a 
V. K. SADAGOPACHARIAR, 


anuman Jothisha Ashramam, Tiruttani, §, E f 
BANK OF TRIPURA Ltd. |— a — 
Patron: SEXUAL SCIENCE! 


H. H. MAHARAJA AR Are you interested in sexual Science ? E È 
.C.S.]. OF TR you want anything regarding sexual sciens] If you ` 
ao ii so, then please write to us. We have owi ininenc 
“Offices: HAR nections with the E of us slon your y 

XASAGAR, AGARTALA, KAILASAHAR, | the west and shall try our best to meet you] iier, 
NARAYANGANI, SRIMANGAL, CHAWK- | wishes. Get our big free illustrated catalogi iiy 1 
BAZAR, DACCA, SHAM SERNA aR and increase your knowledge. Write y 

BHANUGACH, KAMALPUR, AJ} NJ, 

© JORBAT (Assar) SEXUAL SCIENCE BUREAU |) | 


Managing Director: (Regd.) (std. 1921), Sole Agency, (HRON 
MAHARAJKUMAR BRAJENDRA KISHORE DEV BURMAN No. 66, Anarkali, Post Box 188, Lahore 


3 Wealt} 


& 


B a : S í 
N E ANAESTHETIC, YPERAESTHETIC 
n om Inl bi | [ N es AINSA LAR LEPRA INFECTED WITH VARIUS SYHPI 


j US SORES & ALL S0: 
IWS VE MUST WITH 14 DIFFEREN! 
5 PICE &.6 PICE PER DRAM. j Ils 


ess LEUCOD 


Bl ARE WONDERFULLY CURED BY THE MIRAGULO 


Use 
Pre-War Rates:. No increase in price. 


BOOKS: 


External Homceopathic Medi- 
cines & First Aid ... Re. 1/- only. 


S, RAYS & K RAYS 


Epitome.of Homosopathic Prac- ‘unique edition of 


tice mM -« As. -/8/- only, ; Mi | 
: | Fomceopathic Herald—A Monthly SIDDHANTA KAUN e 
POUA] .. Annual Rs, 3/- only. Complete with InroCu^ 


^ Eng. Expl & Sans: Tis 
MBHATTACHARTYNAQ | m5 vous 


ECONOMIC PHARMACY, 84 CLIVE SCA | For other details & cat 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul angri Collectipn. BREWahi D 


eet yout 


i of Nesnenin 


s introductory book sent free 


ecrets of Mesmerism, Hypno- 
tism, Will-power, Concen- 
tration, etc, and reveals 
many interesting and 
amazing facts about these 
mental sciences and des- 
 eribes in details with photo- 
graphie illustrations how 
wonderful things can be 
done with these powers. It 
also tells you how you can 
learn these things practically 
> from us at very low charges. 


ins the S 


It a 


to develop your inner powers and 


you wish 
infnence and control others so as to follow 


yu wishes, to cure your diseases or of 
ters’, to gain health and happiness write 
bday for this marvellous book now sent free. 
Write your address very clearly. 


Prof. M. S. Rao, 


Bara Bazar (5), Calcutta 


Pe 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL ( 


THE PREMIER OPTICIANS 
45, AMHERST /TREET, CALCUTTA 


DEAL WITH YOUR OWN BANK 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD: 
Established 1911 


National Instittions manages entirely by Indian: 
and Deposits amongs 


A purel y 
panies ‘oremost Cee Capital 
the Join Stock anks ot India. 


“Rs, A, P. 
Authorised Capital e « — 3,50,00,000. 0 
Subscribed Capital ca a 3,36, 26,400. 0 
Paid-up Capi a 168,13,200 0 
Reserve COD ot Shareholders x 0 
Reserve and other Fanas oe xx 1230000 0 
- Deposits as at 30-6-194 R aad OIO 7 


Investments in Gt edged, other 
d Cash i 


approved securities and n 
CEN as at 30-6-1940 .. ` 15,84,88,629 6 
Sir H. lom rman. 


Branches in all important un in India. 


k , OF 
SUCCESS, BIG PAY. Foreign business transac! 
; Banking facilities offered to sult RET | 
eee 


UE ‘Accounts. 
opone Rupeo ‘Dravellers! 


tunities of The im 
successful carcers. Ch 
Cash, Certi- 


Courses 

ma ficates earnin P er cent. E 

DIO ENGINEERING, tion of Trusts : "i Wills by 
TELEGRAPHY & TRUSTEE "60., 1D. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT for. senna; Documents 
etc, with a locker under your contro& 
Yearly Rent Rs. 12 only. 


My — E 
mds ELECTRIC INSTITUTE Main T Per SER 


CHAMBERS, BOMBAYA ; Baravazar Branch TOR 
» : ch :— 


Midland Bank Ld. 
ot New York. 
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i i kes 

HEER constructive power of mind ma 
S possible. those stupendous achievements of 
which the New York skyline is but one outstand- 


ing example: 


Yet how many: people there still are, striving to 
Boom lian great things merely by throwing their 
whole physical energy into the effort! Worn out 
at the end of their lives, there is, practically 
nothing to show for their labours because they 
have never used their brains correctly. 


Pelmanism teaches such people to accomplish 


more hy. slaving less. 


The tremendous value of 
Pelmanism is that it 
places the means of 
progress . within the 
reach. of everyone. 

As Sir Herbert Austin, 
Chairman. of the famous 
Austin Motor Company, 


Pelmanism is helping 
men and women to win 
success in. , business, and 
happiness and popularity 
in their social life, 
because it brings mental 
power and. the full forces 
of personality into play. 
Mediocrity is cast off 
and vigorous- mind and 


says: “To command 
Opportunity and’ compel 
Buceess every man must 
train his mind to such 
vigour that it is capable 
| of grappling with the 
problems of life. Here 
it is, I am gure, Pelman- 
ism is proving of immense 
help to the people of 
to-day.” 


character emerge which 
“compel success” 
evitably. Over — 500,000 
people bear witness to 
the change Pelmanism 
has effected in their 
lives. Prominent men 
and women in all walks 
of life have expressed 
their extreme . interest 
in, and recommendation 
of, & science so practical 
and beneficial to all who 
take it up. 


It is in your own interests to investigate claims 
Supported by. such an enormous weight of 
_ evidence, Send - to-day for a free copy of 
“The Science of Success” and see for yourself 
how Pelmanism can be applied to your perso- ^ 


nal problems to enable you to get the 
7 5 
maximum of liappiness and prosperity out 
j of life. ‘ 


HT} 


HTT 


THE FELMAN. IN 
Indian Head 


HNT 


M 


Name., 


A IN A AT 


ation’, . 2S 


DELMANISM IS A VITAL FORCE—THE 
STIMULUS TO SUCCESS THE WORLD B 


j oc y Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


ieightfully perfumed | 
& AT 


COOLS THE BRAIN 
GROWS LOVELY LOCKS 
PREVENTS PREMATURE GREYNESS. 
Makes the hair soft & glossy 


HIMKALYAN WORKS 
CALCUTTA _ 


| 
| 


COMM tenet LINT OT LEER ALT TG 


‘|| UNEQUALLED. IN PERFORMANCE & TONAL QUALITY 


pore To Our Show- Rooms & Get the Finest Selection of 


: > MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS: |- 
BinaOrgan Harmoniums, — - /” j 
, Sifars, Violins, Esrajs, E 


Flufes, Banjos, Radios, 
-'Gramophones of all 
- makes -and models and 

all other Musical Insee 

- ments. 


HHRHH 


IIT TT 


j 
Ties 


h 
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Write for eue tas 7 


.:M. L. SHAW, LD. 
.C. C. SAHA, LD. 


Sil, 170, Dharamtolla Street, - 
3, Moti Sil ‘Street, 


oo eae 


- | 


i — 
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A COUGH neglected is 
a danger. As soon asa 
cough starts, no matter 
how trifling it may 
seem, begin a precau qr 
tionary treatment with qi 
TUSSANOL and be: | 
assured that you ame qi 
acting wisely. Whenever jit, 
and wherever 4 cough 
develops, do not doubt 
or hesitate or wonder 
what to do. 2d 
TUSSANOL is the an 


p. CALCUTTA dios 


weh In 


‘MARTIN '& HARRIS, LT 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar, |... 


1 TILE AND MAIL ORDER 
ERAT RS AND METHODS 
i L M Banerjee. Editor of “INDUSTRY.” 
KM ake your letters pay better, know the 
increased. the pulling power of the‘ other 
have he book will tell you how to make a letter 
i hundreds: of well tried: and’ thoroughly ex- 
T ai Tes. It contains fifty model letters from office 
mented idea did accual’ business, and numerous others for 
Jede thar IS 78 Price Rs. 3/-. 
fut ()W TO DO BUSINESS ` 
k contains Chapters on How to Start Business, 
The book conta > z ; 
How to Secure, Buying a New Business, Partnership, 
jap echnicalities, Joint Stock Co., How to Form, Problems 
ce Management, Bankers, How to Use Codes, ‘Filing 
rem, Business Organisation, Buying & Selling;. Hire-Pur- 
Jl se System, Stock, Price & Profit; What to do when return 
i dp, How to deal with complaints, -Publicity,, Commercial 
Bany, Ideas of Improvement. Divided in 4: parts, 142 
Pages, Card Board Bound, 2nd Ed, .... Price Re. 1/-. 
CLERK’S MANUAL 
‘Iris a comprehensive manual for the guidance of clerks 
llis all ‘sorts of office works containing elaborate’ treatment of . 
the correspondence (1) Inward Correspondence, (2) Index- 


ds wg. of correspondence, (3)' Copying, Indexing, and Des- 
Wi pahing, (4) Filing Correspondence, Docketing : and - Mulu- 
jd Pring, (5) Letters and how to write them, (6) Writing 
Ji gram, (7) Precis-writing, (8) Invoices—inward and Out- 
ter wd, (9) The Accounting, (10) The Banking, (11). Books 


jeuntzined, (12) A glossary of. Mercantile Terms, (13) A 
i) of six appendices ` containing -Business : grammer, „drait 


3u- flees, Hints on Indexing and ; precis: writing and varicus .. 


Fic matters which, everyone: doing office work so much re 


ith gie bor. By N. A. Fischer ACL Bound in Card 
b don Cover, Nicely Printed 3rd. Ed. 
e: ty, IHE RETAIL TRADE : 
are Wiad 7. 0 position of Methods which build up Retail 
; f j i, EP chapters as (l) Peculiarities of the Trade, 
ver Minus s enl Selling, (3); Starting a Shop, (4). Policy 
Display, v Sil How to Keep the Store: (6) How ta 
|| fione (9) [o zu Methods, (8) How to Increase Turm 
i eS Credit: Business, '(10) Handling Com z 
SPP Dues, (12): Stock Taking, (13) 
ts, (16). P. ); Prices: and Profits; (15). Keeping of 
ss, Nice acking and Delivery, (17) Secrets of 


NDUSTRIES OF INDIA 


ssibilities “of Chemical: Industries. in 


ieeneral, Processes, Sulphuric Acid and. - | 


petty. orit A c 

$ m P c 
Aia ee Chlorine 
i prc aur xen. Com 
I Leg. gen P 


Zinc and other. Chl 
hing Powder, Ni 
upds, Tanni 

an 


Price Re. 1/. -| 


| guards -Barels- Foot 


EMICAT T; Catd ‘Board: Bound: Price Re. 1/- 


r `~- SUGAR IN INDIA e$ 

ITS CULTIVATION, MANUFACTURE & TRADE. ' 

By: H. H. GHOSH; F.R.B.S. (LOND.),  M-AB.S. 

CONTENTS:--Flistorial Retrospect, Botany of Sugar 
Cane, Sugar Canes of India, Cultivation of Sugar Gane, 
Various Methods of Cultivation, Chemistry of Sugar Cane, 
Extraction of Cane Juice, Chemistry of Cane Juice Small: 
scale Sugar Manufacture, The Factory, Methods of Juice 
Clarification, Curing and Refining of Sugar, White Sugar 
Manufacture, Trade in Sugar, out-look in India and abroad. 
:, Over 300° pages, fully illustrated, neatly printed andi 
doth: bound. Price Hs. 3/8/-. 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS - 


The Book is: written by Expert ‘Chemists and Pharmacists 

a and so is dependable. ` HA 

Ir 1s DivmED INTO: THREE SECTIONS AND SOME OF THE 
: SUBJECT DEALT WITH ARE:— < eoe: 
Drugs and their Pharmacology, Equipments, Weights 

and Measures, Drugs and their Classification, Manipulations:- 

Art of Compounding, Ointment, Powders, Pill making, Tableti 
making, Suppositories, Emulsions, Miscellaneous Processes ~ 


Liniments—Mixtures—Waters—Symups— Linctures—Lations- ue 


Extfaas—Inhalations, Pharmaceutical © Formulas: “Asthma, 
Cold, Influenza, Cough—Fever Mixtures—Rheumatic, Bilious 
and: Liver Mixtures—Indigestion and- Diarrhoea Diseases © 
Pertaining to` Ear, Eye, Nose, ‘Tooth, Throat—Syrups and. 
Blood .Mixtures—Pain Balms, Skin Diseases—Corm | and 
Wart. Application—Miscellaneous - Preparations—Tinctures) q^ 


and. Waters—Medicated Gauges—Marketine—Labelling— 


Packing etc. OVER 200 P. NICELY PRINTED: 
/-One Formula may earn for you a Lot. “Learn the = 
Manufacture & Trade toc. Price. Re. -1/8/-- ^ 
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|hbindtanath Tagore's Recovery 


‘\itanger and is on the way to recovery, has 
|Æ our heart with inexpressible joy. We 


"sy in our midst for th a 
[Ghatsila. October 23, 146] of human 


ipt m 


1 


heir Respect” 


T i i 
kos sentence printed above is taken from 
$ personal broadcast to the French 


urchill 
= ppe 1 
| s. dlivered on the 21st October. last. 


lie i fish st 
li A = ise of forgetting India when giving 
iians of i embracing high sentiments, - 
li hat so ar i: ades of political opinion will 
Int People do as Indians are concerned, the 
INN ng more v eee from the people of India 
ae ; ae or, rather, other than their 
Pow People, pov ted only. the respect of 
India eco. y Would have agreed long 
Jis t Bri: IDE a self-governing country 
hag, tO Brant» S More or Jess. definite pro- 
lons, A -rule to India, made on 
uing th Ve not hitherto. been kept. 
R € present critical: period of 


TE 
: 
i 


promised to India 


: Confirm: SAE $ 
wg mos ele of Toe’ longstanding con- 


NOTES 
| The news that Rabindranath Tagore is out: 
ie thank God that he has prolonged the- 


le Covet NV othing From Any People Ü 


a ub 4 
tesmen and: Britishers in general: 


' their just and true inheritance on to better 


d not say - definitely : 


Tom p India that what, British- 
-Matis her material and. 
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human. resources; winning the respect of 
Indians, if taken into consideration at all, being 
an affair of secondary importance. 


“ March Of The Common People” - 
“Towards Their. Just and True 
Inheritance” ^3 

Mr. Churchill concluded his broadcast to the 
French people with the following words : 

* Viue la France. Long live also the forward march 
of the common people in all lands towards their just 
and. true inheritance on to, beiter times" É 

The version of the last quoted sentence, :if 
applied to India, would stand thus: . 

“Long live also the forward march of the . 
common people in all lands except India towards. 


times." 4 
Stringent Defence Act Provision 
For The Presse: rarseient ER. 
New. Delhi, Oct. 21: 2 
An amendment published in a Gazette of India ——— 
Extraordinary tonight lays down that: = : 
The Central Government or the Provincial Govern- 
ment may for the purpose of securing the defence of - 
British India, the public safety, the ma: tenance ofe 
public order or the efficient prosecution of war, by — 
order addressed to a printer, publisher or editor or to - 
printers, publishers and editors generally. - pe 
~ (Q) Require that all matter or any matter relating” 
io particular subject or class of ‘subjects shall before: 
being published in any document or class of documenta 
be submitted for scrutiny to ansauthority specified in 


the order; st ss Gu i È : 
: or regulate the printing or publishing 


~ (b) Prohibit 


aI BD 


2 
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nts or of any matter 


3 s of docume : 
of any document or class of d is of subjects or the 


relating to 2 particular subject or cla 
use of any printing press —A. 


Thailand Goodwill Mission 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand or Siam 
has been touring India. ‘Thailand is one of the 
countries in Asia greatly influenced by India’s 
classical language and literature, religion, eivili- 
zation and culture. We value and reciprocate 
the friendship of all these countries. 

As Thailand is greatly under the power and 
influence of Japan the information gathered and 
the experience gained by the Goodwill Mission 
may be indirectly of advantage to Japan also. 


Is Mr. William Holmes’ Speech ‘a: 


Applicable to India ? 

President William Holmes of the Trade 
Union Congress of Britain delivered a speech at 
a meeting of its delegates in London on the 7th 
October last. After dwelling on the horrors of 
the present war he gave an idea of how the life 
of the (British) nation wil] be shaped after the 


war. 
“Not only will there be a rebuilding of the material 
atructure of our life: there must also be a guarantee 
in our social and economic arrangements that human 
needs of every man, woman and child shall be satis- 
fied, that food, clothing and shelter, which a properly 
organised industrial and social order can amply provide, 
shall be available to all; that freedom of thought, speech 
and association shall be reaffirmed and safeguarded, and 
that, through free elections, there ahall be free parlia- 
mente, necessary to preserve Government of the people 
by de eon and for the people all over the earth."— 


a 


. The people of India have a right i 
dia ght to and 
expect all the good things mentioned above. 


^V But it is not enough to have theoretical rights. 


. One must win one's rights. British statesmen 
y rue many Ming to us, but truer were 
2 words, addressed not t i 
British poet who wrote d OA eae 
“ Hereditary bondsmen, know t 
_ Themselves must strike th v 
n e the iow who would 


Mr. Duff Cooper's Broad 
|* Seventh’ October DUROS Of 


In a broadcast address io mar ini 
sompige to bring home to the et E 
ingdbm the immense power of the British Emp; 
an e meaning of the Empire to its people in hese 
lays of trial, Mr. Duff Cooper, Minister of VM 


1. P said that it was necessary and right to recall that 


tain is not alone in this stru iti 

titain | lone Is struggle. Britis 

nember Jof: a world-wide: league of Pn prong 
n the British commonwealth of nations already 


freedom, not on force but on goodwill. 


lt 
ta new order, passed GHD bxPulyirainargaibi($ I | Kandy Coflettiqn hidarichiame was 
^ ES I 


. Westminster passed nine years ago. 


Referring to contributi . 
from different parts of the Ean to amed , 
these men could have stayed in TU emphasis 
safe and comfortable, far away fro er distant p, 
air raids and horrors of war. The the blackout" 
They and their fellow countryme, Chose othe 
minds that this war was theirs, ^h made b 
specially warmest welcome. The faces owed i} 
tries chose, through their own d that their 
ments, to throw themselves into the poate 
a tremendous challenge to our enems fight WAS itey 
encouragement to all who believed de tremend 
democracy as the basis of international gris anf |^ 
Momentous REVOLUTION ; 
‘In the span of our lives there hav D 
revolutions but none more momentous iR been may | 
ly and peaceful revolution that has aires mi frie e | 
Empire its new and proud title, the British ee 
wealth of Nations. In a short span, between tr 
against Germany and Empire which at the word 
British Cabinet in London moved in 1914 E 
whole from pea aa a ang) ed t 
peace to war became a communi a al assure 
separate | self-governing nations, each taking, i dene 
own decisions whether it should come into the ‘ Severa 
or stay out. It was no longer in 1939 for the Bri} wet the | 
Cabinet to decide the fate of a Dominion, This u| stn. 
became not a mere national or imperial war buyi| The o! 
league war, a war of league of the free British natou | iy the Na 
and their democratic allies. BEER ENDE 


 BrATUTE OF WESTMINSTER mica 


: D 

Change from subordinate colonies to equal ul mn 
self-governing nations was crowned. by the Statute) here, 

The Statute swen | el other 
away the remnants of the -imperial control over, 
law-making powers of the self-governing Domin! 
This could indeed be called new Magna Carta 
instantly joined in the war against Germany. to 
surprise and annoyance of our enemies, 


INDIA 


Mr. Duff Cooper noted that not 
Commonwealth had yet reached the po 
or come under the terms of the Statute 
of doing so, when time was ripe; were war | 
in Britain, India is rapidly moving t? Co 
place as an equal. partner in the British al 
wealth, as free as any Dominion, or 23 Bii 
itself, to choose er own destiny. We in sth pri 
on this march of India to full nationhood v will | 
well as hope for when it. is completed jds th 
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dur President, All-India Trade Union Congress 
je | cher labour leaders addressed the rally—A. P. I. 
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was filled with calculations as to how to liberate the 
coun from that yoke. He rid the country of foreigr 
rule, 


Speaking about Chandragupta’s ruling over 
a Greater India and thus bringing about the 
unity of the country, 


Dr. Mookerjee reminded his hearers that even 
today India is not a political unity, being divided into 
Indian India and British Indis. He added, however, 
that the federation of the whole of India had been the 
objective of Hindu political thought throughout the 
ages. The Kshatriya rule enjoined on kings to be the 
king of kings. Chandragupta, thus, was the first living 
embodiment of the imperial India."—U. P. 


. That even today India is not a political 
unity is a fact. But it is divided not merely 
into British India and the so-called Indian 
India; there are also the parts, however small, 
called French India and Portuguese India. And 
there is also- Nepal, which is the only independ- 
ent part of India. A future Federation or Con- 
federation of the whole of India must include all 
these parts. : 


Chandragupta Maurya’s Methods 


of Liberation 
Mapras, Oct. 20. 


Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee continued his second 
lecture on “Chandragupta Maurya and his times” 
last evening at the University Buildings. — . 22 
* . Dr. Mukherjee in the course of his lecture pointed 
out how Chandragupia was able first to defeat the 
Greeks and later triumph over the Nanda Kings. In 
this task, he was helped by the astute Chanakya to 
whom he’ owed his entire success. Speaking about 
Chanakya, Dr. Mukherjee said that Chanakya -whose 
had written in his famous 
work “Artha-Sastra” that foreign rule was an * un- 
mitigated evil" and was the worst form of exploitation 
where the conqueror never counted country he had con- 
quered as he would his own country. Chanakya’s idea 
was to found a “righteous empire, by ‘dispossessing the 
unlawful kings called the Nandas "—to end their tyr- 
annous rule. . : bi 
- The Professor then dealt with the methods adopted 
by Chandragupta to. achieve this object. The Professor 
said that when Alexander invaded India, the people 
were disunited but they were thoroughly united and 
organised by Chandragupta when Selucus eame.—U. P. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru-on 
Pakistan Scheme. 


t will be remember 
Gujranwals, 
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i i larify its 
ing the Congress Working Committee to C. 
CERES regarding the Pakistan scheme.—A. P. 


Burma Road Said To Be a 
“ Spiritual" Bond 


Cxrunorina, Oct. 19. 


, d 
former Ambassador to Moscow an 
ne > s f 
Director of. Political Affairs of the Bureau o 
Chinese Cabinet, declared in a broadcast today, “ The 
Burma road will stand for ever not only as a physica 
link but as a spiritual bond between democratic, coun- 
irles."—Reuter. 


China is a democracy. So is Great Britain. 
But the British Empire is not a democracy, nor 
is the dependent country of Burma a democracy. 
And India, too, whose mercenary soldiers garri- 
son Burma, is not-a democracy. 


Married. Girl Carried Off From 
Precincts of Court of Justice 


The following appeared on the 8th October 
last in Hindusthan Standard : 

Baceruar, Oct. 6. 

One Biranga Dasi, wife of Bepin Bairagi, of Village 
Ranipur, P. S. Pirojpur, District Barisal, was enticed 
away from her father’s place in Jaistha last. Bepin 
brought a criminal case against Hasem Sheikh and 
others which ended in the conviction and imprisonment 
of accused Hasem and another. During the trial, no 
trace of the girl could be found as she was hustled from 
place to place by the men of the party of the accused, 
although a search warrant was issued for her. 

Bepin moved the court for trial of the remaining 
accused and shortly after this the police was able to 
recover the girl from the house of one Akubali Sheikh. 

On regaining her freedom, Biranga herself brought 
a case under Sections 366 and 376 I. P. C. against Hasem 
Sheikh and others. The complaint was made on the 
30th April last. Mr. A. Latif former S. D. 0. dismissed 

e case. On motion before the District Judge of 
.Khulna, the Matter was remanded for preliminary en- 
quiry by a Magistrate other than the S. D. O. Mr. Latif 
e case was transferred to Mr. Rahaman, Deputy 
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the terrible Mongols’ were guilty of such gross betrayal 
of Humanity. as the so-called civilised nations of today 
are perpetrating before our very eyes. But in the very 
act of this condemnation one is arrested by one’s sym- 
pathy for their sufferings. For their own peoples are 
paying the price of these wrong. My utmost sympathy 
goes out to the brave and innocent people of China 
who have ‘suffered most and deserved least of this 
suffering. They have been the victims of a violence 
they never perpetrated on others; they have been drag- 
ged down into the pit of destruction which they did 
nothing to dig. I hope they will survive the wrong and 
will once more be enabled to build up a great civilisa- 
tion. In the midst of this insane orgy of violence 
and destruction, I shall continue to hold fast to my 
faith in the final recovery of man's lost heritage of 
moral worth. .Man is great. We who stand by him 
have the privilege of sharing disaster and’ defeat, but 
never the ignominy of betraying the great trust of 
humanity. T know: that even in this demented world, 
there 5e EAQUE scattered all over who believe with 
me.”—A; P. 


Amendments to Indian Shipping Laws 
Discriminate In Favour of British 
Shipping 
y Bomsay, Oct. 12. 

< The committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
in & letter to the Government of India urge the with- 
drawal of the amendments recently announced under 
the Defence of India Rules relating to shipping. ` 

Stating their objections to the amendments, the 
committee state that they are “ tantamount to discrimin- 
ation in favour of British shipping by restricting the 
movements of Indian ships and by controlling the rates 
of freights and fares to be charged by Indian ships 
while leaving full and complete freedom to British ships." 

The committee are “seriously apprehensive” that 
the restrictions will place the Indian shipping at a great 
disadvantage and regret that “sufficient attention is 
not being paid by Government to the needs and require- 
ments of Indian shipping and its development: —A. P: 


Acharya Panchanan Tarkaratna 


; : tiff . Benares, Oct. 12. — 
Acharya Panchanan Tarkaratna expired last night 
at-8-45 p.m. at Benares Chausattiyogini Ghat at the 
age of 75. His name and fame spread throughout India. 
His works in Sanskrit and Bengali are unparalleled and 
his versatile genius was known in different branches of 
learning. ues 
His Sakti Bhasyas.on Brahmasutras (Vedanta), 
Upanishad and Geeta contain originai thoughts in philo- 
sophy. He edited and translated about a hundred books 
and commented on about twenty Sanskrit books. He 
was a true Sanatanist at heart. and. soul up to his. last. 
breath. He never :deviated from: his decided. Shastric 
opinion, He was also of true; patriotic spirit, owing toe 
which he was once a political suspect and was arrested. 
at the time of Bengal Partition Agitation in 1907. . . 
He held the post of Vice-President of the National 
Council. of Education, Committee, President of Bangiya 
Brahman: Sabha and. once. Vice-President of Bangiya 


Sahitya: Parishad. He :was made Mahamahopadhyaya 
in. 1926. and. resigned ithe; 


he title in 4929 in protest against 
the Sarda Act, which, according to his opinion was direc? 


interference on religion by legislation of the foreign 
Hindu Uni- 


versity for ten years was ‘worth considering. He 
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a giaiized by Arya 
the Dean of the Theological Department o 
versity. 


He breathed his last peacefully at the bank of the 
Ganges, Benares and was cremated in the Brahmanala 
of the Manikarnika by special permission of the Collec- 


tor of Benares. 

He was closely connected with Bharatdharma 
Mahamandal, Varnasram Swarajya Sangha and other 
religious organisations. The Tarakeswar case was COD- 
ducted by the Brahman Sabha under his leadership and 
the mission was successful by removing Batis Giri and 
appointing a new Mobant.—A. B. Patrika. 


Hindu Mahasabha On Viceroy's 
Declaration 


At New Delhi on the 13th October last the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha concluded its session after passing 
many resolutions, the most important of which 
related to the Viceroy’s declaration of August. 
The commitiee had no hesitation to declare that 
the scheme and proposals outlined in the 
Viceroy’s declaration have failed to give satis- 
faction to the progressive political parties in the 
country. 

The following is the text of the resolution : 
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In this way Indians from the different parts of 


India, will be responsible for the defence of India and 
India will have a national army, a national navy and a 


national air-force. 


The defence forces of India should certainly 


be drawn from all parts of India. 


Airmindedness in the Panjab 
and Bengal 


It is stated that the total number of appli- 


cations for air-training received by the authori- 
ties is 3,297. Of this number 867, the largest, 
have come from the Panjab, and 472, the next 
largest, from Bengal. 


Earning Women of Calcutta 
A rally of earning women of the city and 


suburbs of Calcutta was held on the 29th of 
September last. under the presidentship of Dr. 
Miss Maitreyi Bose, M.B. 


(Calcutta), M.D. 
(Munich). f : 


About 200 women from all sections, representing 
professors, teachers, nurses, factory women and peasan 
women were present. I . 

In course of her speech the president explained the 
significance of social independence and asked those 
present to be alive to safeguard their interests. 

Mrs. Basana Sen, one of the conveners, explained 
the. purpose of such a conference and put before. those 
present a plan of action for improving their conditions: 

Prof. Mrs. Kalyani Sen and Mrs. Kalyani Bhatta- 
charjee on behalf of women professors, Miss Banalata 
Sen and Miss Bijaliprova Devi representing the women 
teachers, Miss Hemnalini Roy representing the nurses, 
Tarulata: Mandal and three others on behalf of peasant 
women of 24-Parganas, Maharajia on behalf of Chatkal 
Mazdoor women and Miss Sushila Devi. on behalf of 
the girl students placed their respective grievances before 
the gathering and gave an outline as to how to over- 
come the difficulties for the betterment of their living 
conditions. . : 

A charter of demands. was then adopted by the 
meeting. A committee had been formed with mem- 
bers: from all sections-of the House to work out the 
scheme for the betterment: of living conditions of 
women, : 


This is a notable and 
The Study of Hindi in M adras 
Presidency os ; 

The following report is taken from’ the 
Sunday edition of The Hindu, dated September" 
29, 1940.: iat VIDES n 

; .". Maps, Seph 29. 


Inaugurating the Hindi Week this morning at: the 
pene SUA Hall; Hindi. Prachar Sabha. Build- 
ings; Thyagarayanagar, Lt.-Col. K. G. Pandalai spoke 
n ihe need for South, Indiane: learning: Hindustani, 
Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, presided; «i 

"Mr. M. Satyanarayana, General Secretary, presented 
uuinaportgo Cáhecibtindán Week celebrations last year. He 
said" that collections by- 


significant movement. 


.way- of selling Hindi flags | A 
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amounted to about Rs. 500. The Week was a € 
* brated in 50 centres in Andhra Desa, 30 centres m 
Kerala, 20 in Tamil Nadu and 20 in Karnatak. ) 
Mr. Satyamurti said that Hindustani was rapidly 
becoming the lingua franca of India and those who 
hoped to play a constructive part in the public life of 
this country should learn Hindustani.. The work of the 
Hindi Prachar Sabha had grown into a magnificent tree 
with flowers and fruits, shedding its life-giving shade 
over the whole Presidency and the Sabha kept together 
all its parts—Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Karna- 
tak—under the umbrella of Hindi Prachar. He hoped 
that its work would grow from strength to strength and 
that the ultimate ideal would be the extinction of the 
Sabha when Hindustani had become universal in this 
province. Mr, Satyamurti urged that Hindustani should 
become compulsory in all classes of schools and that 
students should be entitled to promotion only on pass- 
ing the examination in that language. The Madras 
Government, “just now in power by accident,” had 
upset to a certain extent the order of the Congress 
Ministry making the study of Hindustani compulsory 
in our schools. The new order stated that the Govern- 
ment had no intention to discourage its study. But 
there were pinpricks by way of orders by the Educa- 
tional Department. He understood that students who 
wanted to learn Hindustani should produce certificates 
of approval from the parents. He hoped that it was 
not true. He added that the Government should do 
everything in their power to encourage the study of 
Hindustani, 

Wishing the Hindi Week success, Mr. Satyamurti 
hoped that those who were prejudiced against the com- 
pulsory study of Hindustani would be converted to the 
view that an educated Indian in future ought to know 
at least two languages, Hindustani and his own mother- 
tongue. His ambition was that every Hindu should be 
conversant with Sanskrit and he thought that a know- 
ledge of four languages, namely the mother-tongue, 
Hindustani, ol and eei, woul not be td 

Tua UTILITARIAN ÁsPEOT 
Lt.-Col. Pandala re i ; : 
in these rite ferred to his early official career 
learning Hindustani and adde i : 
E was necessary to have a Me is de 
the army, English was absolutely unknown. "There 


no need for compulsion; i 
tani. But the problem Ee qon secus 
learnt ne language, 
suggested that th i i ` 

tact with Hindi-knowing pop cue their Ned 
They could also see good e dE 
doing it personally, e had been 


It was absolutely wrong to sa. t i sai 
tas if Hindustani grew in peruano eee au, 
ge would die. On the other hand as Hind tani CE 
the local or regional languages would An E 
any argument were needed that Hindustani ui CONUM 
unquestionably the leading language of India 2 ey 
point out to them that in all foreign broadcast coud 
tions, broadcasts intended for India were giv ates 
dustani, because alè foreigners knew that it oa a 


my Way of reaching the largest number of people in 
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stani was made an optional subien. Ebt that wy, | 
colleges, there would not be ea high sek : 
cluding, he appealed to the people  Rbosit 
part in the Hindi Week and become * Madri; 
dustani—a beautiful language.” Admirers 
Mr. K. Sanjiva Kamath and My 
Iyengar spoke exhorting the people p Chinna 
Mr. B. Jagannatha Das, proposing cam Hindi 
pointed out that since the change’ in ele Of ths 
order regarding the compulsory teaching J^ feng 
30 more schools had introduced it and De Hindi 
ber of pupils learning it was substantially Actual x 


la 
The speakers seem to have th ger, 
Hindustani to. be 
not. 


Sa ab 
synonymous, LIT ets 
|; Instituti 
If, as stated by the last speaker. maki 2000 € 
study of Hindustani optional ie Sn aki rt 
increase in numbers of the schools tend 
the pupils learning it, that shows that en 
ing of Hindustani compulsory was a mistake gj 
the policy of sending people to jail for oppos 
the compulsory teaching of that language 
wrong, as we have held all along.’ © 


1 financial. 


imenled | 
fits and 
ite a pern 


Conflicting or Competing Claims of 4 
Handloom and Mill Industries i 


C c. - Catucurra, Oct. 

"The reviews of the various provincial Govenme bir full s 
as also of Millowners’ Associations on’ the sugerir 
received by the Central Government for resolving A ls they w 
difficulty regarding conflicting claims of handloom S bi 
mill industries (textiles), are now b ( ; 
Government: -of India.’ =-=- q 


from producing certain classes of ¢ 
cess on mill products, reduction: of duty oD iM iy. 
fixation of quota and of particular cou 
handloom industry and the mill industry. i of ia 
_ In their circular letter the Governme? the 
request both the provincial Governments 9^ gees 
ciations to indicate whether they have any 9r 

to make whereby the conflicting claims o 
and mill industries may be resolved. $18. 
the Government are anxious to arty 
conclusion on the subject before the 
conference proposed to be held at Lucknet ^" 
ber 16 and 17 —4. P. sene 


f (ME i 

_ As both handloom and mill i de 
quire to be encouraged, the spheres" 
should be clearly defined. - 


Annual Report of Indian 


it 


0 


I nstitute 


of Medical Research qo cost 
The aetiology of bowel ier E 
Bengal formed thé subject of or Me 


quiry at the Indian Institute 7^ q49, ss 
during the year 1938-1939 and 1039-1949; 
Ray, Secretary of the Governing 7 


P oral administration of 

sphoid infect le He content of Indian food- 

p , availa of cow's and mother’s milk, 
jetaries ae m on the vitamin C content of 

ze UY from malaria were, among 
Im tigated by the Institute during the 
states that mum oi the work 
! rendered possible by a gran 
, Jnstitute has pe Government of Bengal in 1938. 
x, 10,000 ior the immunity problems concerning 
searches eived further support from the Bengal 
shra have ree grant of Rs. 10,000 during the current 
a Corporation has continued to help 
; a recurring annual grant of 
"India Research Fund Association has 

naking y 
led in te 
4. R. Dalal and Mr. A. R. Siddiqi, Mayor of 
ta for their continued and active interest in the 
ie, Dr. Ray appeals for public help for a per- 
sni buiding for the Institute, which is cramped for 
w The offer of Rs. 25,000 made to the Institute 
Dorab Tata Trust through Sir A. R. Dalal, Vice- 

ent of the Institute, still stands. If this can be 
uted by donations from the Government, public 
ad munificent citizens, it will be possible to 
s permanent building for the Institute with an 
ed research hospital and an endowment fund for 
if g part of the recurring expenses. Dr. Ray adds 
- suggestion tit ial scheme for the purpose has been drawn up, 
esolving b | EN that with the help of his generous country- 


jja tey will be able to place t i : 
ndon 4 Eiin A p. e to place the Institute on a secure 


ral " C, Ray on. Manufacture of 


li ja sential raw and basic: materials are 

j I Manufacturers in India could sup- 
at faite Whole of the normal require- 
ilo ho ey in respect of medicines but 
Se able to cater for export market," 
Mal Genera] ar While presiding at the Second 
factio? A ceting of the Indian Chemical 
a SONS alsociation held on the 3rd Octo- 

"al indust cutta. As regards the heavy 
T NM Y, Sir P. ©. Ray stated that — 
git s jt this acids with 


ul 
ni Prodygt: country, | c 
Ji the len d fon of alkali ome concerns had also start- 


V. Besides 
e man :ı Several concerns have 

$i Acetic wate of Sodium and Potassium 
Ikalis. E xalic Acids, Tannic Acid and 
ar continued ove’ the stimulus pro- 
Tae Otragemeny time would not be far, 
uaria wera avail iud Support of the Gov- 
chemica] able, this country would 

and pharmaceutical indus- 


R y Se i 
bete Teferred to the question 
Ons, —. the manufacturers and 
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In India several universities and other institutions 
were carrying on research on a number of items but 
there had not been much co-ordination so far between 
the Institutions and the industry. He appealed to the 
research institutions as well as the manufacturers to put 
their heads together and suggested the establishment of 
a Chemical and Pharmaceutical Research Advisory 
Board consisting of representatives of the Indian Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association and 6f research institu- 
tions for exchanging views and «dvising the institutions 
about the subjects on which researches would be useful 
to the industry. 


Coming to the handicaps under which the 
Pharmaceutical Industry in this country is 
labouring, Sir P. C. Ray stated that 


some of the Provincial Governments still hesitated 
and refused to implement the recommendations of the 
Excise Conference held in 1937. For instance, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay refused to reduce excise duty on 
Spirituous medicinal preparations that might be used 
for other than medicinal purposes and toilet preparations 
and perfumeries from Rs. 25-10 to Rs. 17-8. The Gov- 
ernment of Sind also refused to reduce the Excise duty 
on Absolute Alcohol and rectified spirit. He urged these 
Governments to take steps to translate into action what 
they themselves approved at tne Excise Conference, 
failing which he suggested. that the Government of 
India, at whose initiative the Conference met; should 
use their good offices to persuade these Governments 
to implement the recommendations of the Conference 
without delay. 

The necessity of reducing high railway freight on 
raw drugs and medicines, which prevented the masses 
in India from getting cheaper medicines, was also em- 
phasized. 


Coming to the activities of the Medical 
Stores Depots, Sir P. C. Ray stated that 


although the requirements of the Government in 
respect of medicines had considerably -increased, the 
manufacturers were not benefited by the increase and 
the production of several items at the Depots was 
increased. There was no reason, according to him, why 
the manufacture of Tinctures, Spirituous preparations 
and Extracts should be continued and extended at the 
Depots, when the Drug Industry was able to meet the 
normal requirements of the country both civil as well 
as military, the quality was reliable, and the prices 
were also cheaper. 


While congratulating the Government of 
India for enacting the Drugs Act, 1940, Sir P. C. 
Ray regretted that the Government of India fail- 
ed to appreciate the importance of ‘having on the 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board, representative 
of the manufacturers. He also requested the 


Government of India to make arrangements with . 


Indian States for enacting similar legislations or 
adopting the Drugs Act, by the time the Act was 
enforeed in British India. UBER 


~ "The manufacture of drugs has been gradual- 


ly extending in various parts of India and is 


likely to expand still further. * It is to be hoped 4 


that research workers will be employed in in- 
creasing numbers by all manufacturing concerns 
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unt of scientific information 
given in the monumental work entitled Im 
‘Medicinal Plants by Major P. D. Basu, 1.ML8. 


and Lieut.-Colonel K. R. Kirtikar, I.M S., revised 


and brought up to date by Father Blatter, S.J., 


and Father Caius, SJ. 
LJ 


Sir M. N. Mukherji at Berar 
Hindu Conference 


478 


utilize the vast amo 


Amraott, Oct. 19. 

Jindus should take ‘an enthusi- 
ffort and must organise defence 
on a wide basis, wes made by Sir Manmathanath Muk- 
herji in his presidential address at the Berar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference here today. 7 3 

Sit Manmatha said. that the idea of “All-India 
Nationalism,” as fostered by the Congress, noble though 
it was, was today outside the range of practical politics. 
He advanced many reasons for this and after tracing 
the history of the estrangement in the political trends 
of the two major communities in India, said: 
have tried to explore the causes for this estrangement 
and I am unable to attribute it to anything else than 
a desire for supremacy which amounts very much to a 
spirit of conquest—religious, political and perhaps also 
territorial.” 


The plea that the I 
astic interest in the war e 


No Farmu IN Now-VIOLENCE 

Sir Manmatha said the Hindu Sabha had no faith 
in non-violence and non-co-operation. “It is prepared,” 
he said. “wholeheartedly and sincerely to work in co- 
‘operation with those by whom it is now the destiny of 
-our country to be ruled.” Such co-operation, he said, 
must be on honourable terms, based on recognised 
principles of justice and equity and with due regerd to 
the position of the Sabha and the crores of Hindus whom 
it represents. Their immediate ideal should be Domin- 
ion Status of the Westminster type. 
. Finally, he placed before the conference certum 
proposals designed "to make Hindus think and feel 
n. pd of & pun. TUE included their rallying 

ind a common banner an »voluti i 
Seay the evolution of national 


Golden Jubilee Session of Assam and 
Bengal Brahmo Conference 
Dacca, Oct. 19. 


The 50th or the Golden Jubilee sessi t 
and Assam Brahmo Conference, formerly che px 
East Bengal Brahmo Conference, which began on the 
9th October lesta at Dacca, lasted for five days a d 
terminated on the 18th October Si. Amar Chan T 
Bhattacharya was the Chairman of the Reception C d 
mittee and Professor Subodh Chandra Mahalanobi aa 
the President of the session. Visitors who cam S m 

+ very many pleces of Benen] and from several arene 
"Assam? Bihar, Orissa ard U. P., and attended tl 2 
penenymbared about 20 e can 

ee subjects of dijsevssion inel Si 1 
io the dissemination of I o dq UA 
and the duty of the Brehmo Samai in the field of social 
service. Spreches by Si. Jog»nenda Das and Dr DN. 
Maitra, ard ore op the rel'eious Poets of Northern 
1 Sati 1 

COPA M a the accompaniment of Mien 

e. ee. iU cael others. fhe features of the 

enjoyed one another's 


presence —H, S. 


fore naNOWNeEsbBEER, 1940 


people gained uthie Diemaipa ehsrulgsi KanZOMettios Hariawarat 


The Indian Messenger has 
ful observations on this ‘session 
Conference. It says, in part: 


The Golden Jubilee Session oj B 
Brahmo Conference was MENSIS Assam andy 
than one. One of the most remarkable, More’ v 
new outlook discernible both in devotion featuy 
in its discussions. Specially EL €XCT ois: 
dential Address and the sermons delivered bos ‘the Pre! 
kanta Bose and Satis Chandra Chakrayart y Sis 3 
ed upon the Brahmo movement from i: They fi 
vision, laying special emphasis upon the m [i3 HO 
time has arrived for the Brahmo Samaj a! that a 
consideration the various problems of life take fy] 
social, religious and political, which confront a oree: £ 
The religion of the future must be one which ele Yuulana ` 
ignoring the personal aspect of religion, must TN ging. } 
to ensure justice, equity and fairness in life, how porting 
not only be strong in faith but also in ration | 
Jt must direct all its efforts towards the harmonis 
development of all aspects of the human peron a 
It must look at life in its entirety and integrate ii{el., " 
the attainment of the highest ideal of humanity, p. 

The same new outlook characterised the dissin à a n 
on the various problems presented before it. ee a 


According to our contemporary, the probles! 
and questions discussed were: Rural Missi]; 
Social Service, Strengthening of Mofi 3o t 
Samajes, The Need and Desirability of Wr |bment 
a New History of the Brahmo Movement (irm to 
ielling the present and rising generations i) slaten 
ihe Brahmo Movement has done and is sil lang 
doing in the fields of retigions and social P Neonlu 
politics. education, literature, art, scent nial 
industrial and other economic advances lient 
the country), Youth Organization and B 
Federal Constitution for the "Movement. Pion 


Hs 
B . . D 5 |: 
Disciplinary Action Against 
Sit. Sarat Chandra Bose " 
i 5 -- _ October ^ (o 
The Associated Press 3s informed 53 
President, Mau'ana Abul Kalam 4755 5 cha 
Congress Parliamentary Sub-comimni aha 
eiplinary action against N 
of the Congress Assembly: 
expelled him from the party. 


Cuaron AGAINST Y 
In communicating the decision 
to Mr. Bose, the Congress <a tha 
Committee is definitely of opin oap i8 
knowingly adopted an attitude WME hie 
Congress discivline but creates 9 who! 
state of confusion, which affects ice 
Congress organisation in the TOU. iremove 
The Committee. has there remands} ps 
the Bengel Assembly Party and mbly ae he Co 
from the membership of the ASSPr o 16 top t 
the pledge he had signed. D the 007, 


made 30 ` 
of the n 


discipline, adherence to wmc ticket’ 
dent for his getting the ongre" ^ - 
: disci eue s 


The reasons for ee 


the 7 


definitely stated in 


/ n order to decide whether the 
n pins . the President, Maulana Azad, 
taken D it is necessary to know what 
IO (o say on the charges brought 
on this point the following Asso- 
thim: essage gives some information : 
sj] Pross ? DEHRA pon Oct. s 
LM Js that Bengal public will support him, 
| me con fidenes fe ‘Sarat Chandra Bose, who is now 
sed DY hen interviewed by the Associated 
action taken against him by 


ss Parliamentary 


p UO 2 1 : 

Bose sald - E 
aer on Sunday last. er c i 
en nts and unwarranted insinuations. The 


gore WO fully informed of my reasons for 
x Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutia's candidature and 
ng Mijat of Mr. Birendra Kishore Roy Chow- 
sary [maintain that his decision to the contrary was 
“we and perverse and betrayed a lamentable ignorance 
situation in Bengal. ! - 
Having no papers here, I cannot send an immedi- 
tegrate it fe), reply but I shall reply to the Maulana and.issue a 
manity. {sir statement and release the complete correspondence 
the discuta] jio Press on my return to Calcutta early next month. 
dt Wwe every confidence that Bengal public, including 
rate, will fully support and justify my action.” 


mong 


3 those who want to form an unbiassed 
piment on the affair should wait till Sjt. Bose's 
zement (ie rum to Calcutta and the publication of his ful- 
ations wi a statement. Without it and judging from the 
and i Malana’s letter above one would be disposed 
cial ref d mnelude that the Maulana has been at least 
sciente H E nelly right. Whether his action has been 
nd event and timely is another matter. Sjt 
us 2: "m an able leader. His removal from the 
ent. lors Po leader of the Bengal Assembly Con- 
Ainey Prud most probably affect the 
J! to the me party, particularly in its opposi- 
y lta Ue Education Bill and the 
raii Bose mal (Amendment) Bill, though 
db fist or th fon party have not been’ either 
ds measures oremost, to oppose thése obnoxi- 
‘tion and Others began and led the 

lt vould Fee have followed. 
D  J0Wever, be unwarranted and un- 


€ to insi ; 
to Chae that Maulana Azad had 


he Sjt. Sar ; ; 

ys ngal Tove: Darat Chandra Bose from 

wef € the mau Assembly in order to 

d At Bi mg of the anti-Hindu Secondary 

MED M, ent) Bil and Calcutta . Municipal 
Ji 


kal. pot by the communal Mini 
? pass Saul that Ministry be dete 
0 believe eis at any cost, as there 
| Dot hy Xy are, they would succeed 
x Coating the opposition by 
ity: of tae arguments, but by 
ett Sit, Sa Y votes. Hence, in that 
viable 9 % niet Chandra Bose were ten 
lamentarian as he undoub- 
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Uou 
tedly is, his abilities would not prevail against 
the voting strength of the Ministerial party. So, 
in that case, his presence’in or absence from the 
Assembly, would make no substantial difference 
in the result. 

Until it has been proved by Sjt. Bose 
beyond doubt that the Maulana’s charges are 
quite untenable, no other hypothesis can be 
fairly started for explaining the action taken by 
him against Sjt. Bose. 3 

In the meantime, however, the cries have 
been raised that the action taken is an insult to 
Bengal, that it is part of the Congre:s vendetta 
against Bengal, and so on and so forth. As Sjt. 
Bose is neither the whole of Bengal nor the sole 
and foremost representauve of Bengal, an action 
taken against him, even if proved to be wrong 
(which is not yet the case in the present instance), 
cannot be correctly stated as an insult to Bengal. — 
As for the vendetta theory, though we think the 
Congress has not made any adequate endeavours 
to help Bengal in her fight against the grievous 
injustice done to her by the present constitution 
(based on the Communal Decision) and against. 
her other woes, we do not believe the Congress 
has acted in this or any other matter from any 
revengeful feeling against Bengal. 

In any case, there will be time enough to 
start theories like the above when Sjt. Sarat 
Chandra Bose will have succeeded in demolishing 
the Maulana’s arguments. 
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` President Vithalbhai Patel’s Wall 


The late President Vithalbhai Patel left 
by his last will and testament about one lakh 
and twenty thousand rupees to be spent by Sjt. 
Subhas Chandra Bose for pro-India propaganda 
in: foreign countries and other patriotic purposes 
to. be determined by Subhas Chandra. For some 
technical flaws the Bombay High Court set aside: 
Sjt. Bose’s claim to the amount. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, President Patel’s brother, has 
now made over Rs. one lakh to the treasurer of 
the All-India Congress Committee. His letter 
to Maulana Azad on the subject concludes thus : 

On October 9, I received the accompanymg letter 
with a cheque of Rupees one lakh from Messrs. Amin. 
Desai and Nanavati drawn in favour of myself and all 
the other heirs in accordance with the final decree of 
the High Court. The cheque has been sent by me direct 
to Messrs. Bachrai & Co., the treasurer of the A.-I. C. c: 
On behalf of myself and the other heirs of the deceased. 
I now propose that the amount be accepted by the 
working committee and a committee consisting of Sit. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. Bhulabhai 
Desai, myself and the President of the A-I C. C. as 
ex-officio member and chairman of the committee be 
appointed with full authority t9. spend the amount im 
such manner and for such purposes as this committee 
may think fit. four EL 


EC 
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The heirs of President Patel are legally, 

| according to the Bombay High Court's judgment, 
1 within their rights in withholding the amount 
Í from Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose. But it would 
have been graceful or decent to include Sjt. Bose 
or some nominee of his in the Committee named 
by them for spending the amount. Obviously, 
however, they have no confidence in Sjt. Bose, 
though President Patel, whose money they are 
handling, had full confidence in him. But what 
is the moral authority of the heirs of President 
Patel for setting aside his wishes as regards the 
objects and manner of spending the sum left by 
him? What is the moral authority of the Com- 
mittee appointed by them to exercise “ full 
authority to spend the amount in such manner 
and for such purposes as this committee may 
think fit" ? It seems to us that the Commitee 
ought to have been asked to spend the amount 
| for the objects and in the manner stated in the 

ZU will. In other words, the Committee should have 
| 


been asked to do what President Patel had 
wished Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to do. The 
will may have had technical flaws, but it was 
& genuine will. And hence the wishes of the 
| deceased gentleman ought to have been respected 
as regards the objects for which he wanted the 
money to be spent. 


^ Muslim League Committee's Proposal 
About Pakistan 


mite Karacui, Oct. 19. 

f e Constitution Sub-committee of All-Indi Mus- 
lim League under the Chairmanship of Sir Abdulla 
Haroon is assembling at Delhi from lith 


onwards to complete the Pukist i 
ee Meee istan scheme and submit 


pis: T. 
i All-India Muslim League at Lahore 


1 o' the new scheme 
vide without transfer of po jor 

covering one-third of the iui o scpenita fond 
entire Muslim 


> 
e 
I 
S 
= 
E: 
z} 
R 
c 


matters of common z 

al form of arrangement aes 
voluntary basis the different 
n India. ech regional State 
ble to British Government — 
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Nationalist Mussalmans, who, 1 
not at all negligible and may be Se Dubel 
equal to that of Muslim League th 
the Pakistan scheme. And it ig M ROM 
peat that we are absolutely oppor ta 
whatever way it may be modified ed to 
tion of India is entirely repugnant 4 y pe 
We have said all along that th. Us, J ht. nO 
proposal has the undeclared bas Paki gm8 io 
powers that be. Our statement is ES Of fy} the p 
the information, hitherto uncontradicted red by w em 
Dr. Moonje to the effect that the Viger J 
him that the Pakistan proposal coul 
ruled out at w stage. lyo 
So, in order to enable the Musli 1 nii 
continue to bask in the sunshine of Ed 
favour, the League Committee states "i 
“ Each regional State shall be directly respons. | Bengal 
ble to the British Government.” Once upon a | Prejud 
time, in order not to appear less freedom-loving d Pre 
than the Indian National Congress or the Hind" 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League had deding |, 
Complete Independence as its goal. Is Complete 3 di 
Independence equivalent to being diredlj|ihue 56 
responsible to the British Government? Je [resed 
Lord Linlithgow has not ruled out Pakistan, i| E. N, 
Muslim League Committee obliges him by Tulin | tyi; 
out Complete Independence ! ite, the 
It is to be noted that the regional States (a) i 
to be of two kinds, Hindu and Muslim. ^ 
League Committee ordains that not only th tb) 
Muslim States but the Hindu States also arei 
be directly responsible to the British Govern 
ment! The Muslim League is obvi 
arbiter of the destiny of both Hin 
Muslims. I 
The entire Muslim community 
much less than one-fourth of the total " 
of India. If one and a half crores 9 
mans be deducted from the tota 
Indian Mussalmans, the remainder is 
than one-fifth of the total populaiio’ j 
For this less than one-fifth the Mur predalo 
Committee provides, in characters? f Indl 
fashion, * one-third of the total ate i 


: The Committee propose to pat? 
according to Muslim convenience 
Kashmir evidently peona 
majority of its population. .. Bis 
Head too, Ue the Muslims f N 
minority, on the ground that m shmir 1 
ruler. Why not then leave Poom 
Hindus, as the ruler is a Hindu d Pr 
are tó be taken from the Unite? 7 
Madras, perhaps because © “on, US 
Mussalmans there. Why D0”. qin 


‘principle’ leave to the Sikhs 8? 
angri Collection, Haridwar 


roy ila the Br 
d not jg} Bu 


| 
1 
] 
f 


njab where they preponderate ? 


Dither. of the pa engal, many more districts 
ter ti provin eof du majority, and Calcutta, 
ite aa 00 4S du majority. All these should be 
leg, 5. na stan. Most of the inhabitants of 
lta jot 0 not Mussalmans. So that province 


Mussal- 


ny viy are m part of Pakistan. 
Us gli a ee a majority of the population 
e Paki [us Eres of Delhi. Hence that province, 
nis e ide P form part of Pakistan. 
d Med ly |, my can " sovereign REUS be responsible 
; “ch Government ! 
Leeroy irit |o the sil have said, we are absolutely 
to any RU 

3 we need not go on pointing out th. 
of Brig |jandities of the Pakistan scheme 
tates hj 


y ens. gal Government's Ban On 
ce upon s| Prejudicial’ Public Meetings 


oo nd Processions 
; : The Calcutta Gazette of October 24 contains the 
eclaed ring notification : 

In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule (1) 

| tule 56 of the Defence of India Rules, the Governor 
ipusd to make the following order: 

|| 1. No person shall convene, organise, hold or take 

: in any public procession, meeting or assembly for 
»/*lutherance of any object, or the discussion of any 

=e, the furtherance or discussion of which— 

(a) is, or is intended or is hkely to be, a prejudi- 

cial act within the meaning of Clause (6) of 

Rule 34 of the Defence of India Rules; or 

(b) 1s intended or ] 


o areit| is likely to affect prejudicially 
ee d defence of British India, the pub'ic safety, 
S RT Fae uence of public order, the efficient 
oF i supplies TENE war or the maintenance of 
indui .Serviees essential to the life of 

| i lt: 
TT T . L 5 
f Indis È ‘eventing A Purpose of securing compliance with 
population fried aimee sgontravention of this order an officer 
f Must i direct that ES E. "eph l6 may by an order in writ- 
pet Uri? ecified bn shall, during such period as 
m ps | E Dirt in any SE E order, convene, organise, hold 
ill be : oe procession, meeting or assem- 


noli ` . 
le Doeession. ae of the intention to hold such 
(hy V0Usly giy ceting or assembly has been pre- 
P^ oi b) previous wen to such’ officer; and 
0 Processio ission ‘In writing to hold such 
Obnieq ». Meeting or assembly has been 
D sg [d ts Order ig Tom such officer. E 
Hey "y [s Sheet of sted under sub- 
à ig OE Publi ,Sub-paragraph (1) may 
g form i) Dib Or any © processions, meetings, or assem- 
ic py Y class or kind $ . 
hey Scession, meetin thereof or any parti- 
mas m ining ceting or assembly. 
1 & u v B 
zi ith details ragraphs of the notifica- 
ir t $ 
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Verge ” in its issue of October 2. The paper has oeen 
directed to deposit a fresh security of Rs. 2,000 within 
a week—U, P. 

A Burdwan, Oct. 23. 

As a protest against the Government order asking 
the editor of Bardhaman Barta, the leading weekly of 
the district, to submit all matters intended for publica- 
tion in that paper, for scrutiny by the local Press 
Adviser, the members of the Board of Trustees of 
Bardhaman Barta” have decided to suspend publica- 
tion for six months—U. P. - 


Lawlessness in Sind 


It is deplorable and scandalous that lawless- 
ness continues in Sind. 


. Kanacur, Oct. 23. 

. Full reports received in Karachi now show that 
in all eight persons were killed and four more injured 
in village Jahanpur in Sukkur District yesterday. All 
the vietims were Hindus and included one woman who 
was also shot dead. Two police constables were also 
injured. All the injured persons were admitted to Suk- 
kur hospital where the condition of one is described to 
be serious. 

It is reported that twelve Mahomedans clad in 
Khaki entered the village at 6 a.m. yesterday. On enter- 
ing the village they assaulted two policemen and 
snatched away from them two rifles together with cart- 
ridges. : 

The raiders then reached the village ‘bazar’ and 
scared the village Muslim ‘chowkidars’ away. They 
then raised a false alarm “thief, thief” hearing which 
two Hindus came out of their homes and were fatally: 
shot. The raiders then entered a shop where seven 
Hindus were sleeping and killed four of them with gun 
shots and hatchet blows and mjured one. Two however 
managed to- escape. > 

At this stage it is further reported that one Hindu 
carrying a gun climbed the roof of his house and fired 
ten shots at the dacoits who retaliated and disabled the 
Hindu. 

The assailants then entered a Hindu house and killed 
a Hindu Sethia and his wife with gun shots. Y 

Meanwhile the two constables who had been de- 
prived of their guns managed to get two guns and 
attacked the assailants who however, escaped into the 
thick forests after wounding the constables. : 

No arrest has been made so far. ; : 

The District Magistrate, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, and about 80 police constables hastened 
to the village. : E 

Jahanpur is a small village comprising 60 houses of 
Hindus besides some Mohammedans.—A. P. 


It is not & matter for surprise that the 
Working Committee of the Sind Provincial 
Muslim League has come to the conclusion that 
it is the Hindus in and outside Sind who are to 
blame for the murder and plunder of Hindus in- 
Sind by miscreants. iras 

As the Sind Ministries have failed, for 
some reason or other, to put an end to lawlessness 
in the province, the responsibility for doing 80 
rests in the first instance with the Governor of 
Sind and in the last resort with the Governora 
General of India. Both have the power, under 


extitlpdbutiOborths. cie, aeraenh, of indie Act, to discharge this 


|. tially Indian, aimed to bring about 


j dances and acrobatics, 
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responsibility. But neither authority has yet 
moved in the matter. 


Bratacharis in Madras 
Mapnas, Oct. 20. | 
In the presence of a large gathering of Corporation 
School teachers and students, the Bratacharis, led by 
their Founder-President, Mr. G. S. Dutt, LC.S., gave 8 
demonstration of folk dances and rhythmic physical 
exercises, last evening, at the Peoples Park. Sir B 
Kadhakrishnan presided. / i 
Mr. O. Pulla Redai, Commissioner of the Corpora- 
| tion, said that in a comparatively short time, the Brata- 
| chari movement had become popular in this part of 
| the country. So long as there was no political tinge 
about it, the movement would surely flourish. : 
| Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that he knew Mr. Dutt's 
1 great enthusiasm for this particular movement and he 
| was greatly impressed, when he saw it in Bengal, by 
| the spirit of buoyancy and joy which animated those 
who took part in it. “In this country we do not 
seem to realise quite enough.” Sir Sarvapalli added, 
* how muen of health and happiness was due to physical 
1 health and efficiency. Most of us, including myself, are 
| physically weak, mentally tired and we are giving an 
; impression of being washed out in every sense of that 
term. kight round’ the world, in every country, there 
} are now youth movements, movement of work and joy 
| established for different purposes and what Mr. Dutt 
| has done and is doing, is merely an expression of that 
| world-wide spirit to make our lives a little more healthy, 
| a little more happy and joyous. We must all be thank- 
d ful to Mr. Dutt for adding to the joy of life? He had 
no doubt that Mr. Dutt’s inspiring example would make 
bl others here take up this movement and adapt it to 
` local conditions and linguistie units. 

Mr. Duit said that the movement stood for har- 
mouy and synthesis, By rhythmic dances and physical 
exercises, people could gei over inner conflicts. Joy 
was necessary and it was the essential of Indian life 
The movement sought to bring that joy back to me 
dividual social and political life. Hindus and Muslims 
had joined the movement without any thought of 
difference. “This movement.” Mr. Duit addled «is 

| not a political movement and we have brought into it 
i all people—Congressmen and non-Congressmen REAA 
SAN GE d it is impossible to deny that every Eo aay 
| on tie peal” and regeneration has a political effect 
The party then Es 4 demonstration of Songs, 
uU Pee much appreciated, 
yar, Educational Officer of the 
a vote of thanks—The Hindu, 
E Mapnas, Oct. 2 
The Bengal Bratacha ha ole 
LCS., Founder-Preti UE PX S by Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
demonstration in the city of Biete gave a final 
RES before a large gathering ari exercises and 
r. Dutt sai 3 
t said that the movement which was essen- 


harmony amon 
world synthesis. s 


‘Mr. Raghunatha 
Corporation, proposed 


‘peoples ənd nations, thus creatin 
Sir Mahommed Usman Vie d 
homi », Vice-Ch 
dne University, who presided, oed e s 
E en the greatest need of the country was Seine 
ratachari movement was most welcome Seas the 
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of the Publication Department, Vi. | 
at the age of 47, has been , bh 
not only to. that institution b Breat j^ 
other institutions and causes in E. m 
He was a devoted worker and m © co 
particularly useful in connection WM hi 
cation department of Visva-bharati the 
deared himself to all who knew i 


A Boog | se 
the Cate |r 
Influenced by the non-co-o Sl Jato! 
movement at its inception, he gave up ue E. 
graduate studies in the Calcutta Un p Bu 
post-graduate department and joined Yi 
bharati. E op from 
Imminence of Famine in Jubbulpore Dio 
: It has been reported that famine is imwinen pureed 
in Jubbu.pore district. We hope the author |", > 
will promptly give relief to those in distress an a aleu 
take other necessary steps. to deal with the) Jfer 


situation adequately. ger 


|. The 
Famine Conditions in Parts oj |iie is 
West Bengal The 1 


the Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions, nud bs), M 
suffered from devastating floods, the inhabitant | itis pre 
of those regions are in great distress. Bir BG UR 
Ray has appealed for fund, to give them rele a 
on behalf of the Central Committee formel 1| Tide Ur 
the purpose. vel m 

Owing to partial failure of crops fam 
conditions prevail in some other 
West Bengal, such as parts of d 
Birbhum, Burdwan and 24-Parganas e 
Dr. Praphulla Chandra Ghosh has appes 
funds to help the people in distress- 

It is to be hoped the public Wi 
liberally to these appeals. But the 
to give relief rests with the 
Bengal, as also with the Governmen 
who control the Famine Insurance 


Pramathanath Chatterjee 


Parts of the district of Midnapur, such & a i 


- | feted 
ane e 
* Consur 


two decades ago from publie set aime p 
Inspector of Schools was for 80 
assistant to Mr. Orange, P erat 
Education (now styled Educator" 


ner with the Government of ndia 
: officer. 


and ! 


about half a century 480, 
we ny 


editions, is known to ma 


ca pity. that Pramathanath did not 
It 8 ookS; for he had an attractive style 
Ded for his genial humour. He was 
qw the purity of his characcer and his 
ed £0" ronality. One of his sons, Amar- 
e-decased him, was a very enthu- 
: The school and retreat 
jalghati, named Amar-Kanan after 
his memory. His father made a 
« Nabina Janani ” to that insti- 
Another son of Pramathanath is a 
| E eg Worker. z : 
Wt mg mathanath and the editor of this monthly 
d Vis. | gstricula ed. in the same year some sixty years 
| m from the same school and proceeded together 
{ihe same bullock cart from Bankura to Rani- 
; o board the E.LR. train there in order to 
gueeed to Caleuita to join the same college 
im. For years the two friends lived together 
aCalcutta as mess-mates.. ..... 


Merger of Two Trade Union Bodies 


| The merger of India's two Trade Union 
f iles is a welcome move. i 


pore — |asj t 
imwjnen 
uthoritie 
stress and 

with the 


£ Bompay, Oct. 3. 

The National Trades Union Federation met in open 
Sion on Saturday. 28th September at the R. M. Bhatt 
Stool (meeting place also of the Trade Union Con- 
m RCM Joshi, M.L.A. (Central) presiding. 
is C ential speech Mr. Joshi said that the experi- 
re EU. Joint working with the Trade Union 
tag ad convinced them that in the interests of the 
Tate Due nom they wished to serve, unity in 
| Bed MS. naanin -was essential. Hence he sug- 
s, fami | tU. c d he affintion. of the two organisations 
ie joo | consum: Federation) effected in 1938 should now 
TS Mr. ND complete merger or amalgamation. 
on observe an (Madras), moving the merger reso- 
E “D and he hoped * they were taking a momentous 
Jit would NI nat under. one leadership the move- 
| x81). secondi y grow. Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose 
Nis being take the resolution observed that some 
i Roc: but if there was good will on both 
Ne DO split again. “If we all own 
lass xl if not only.” said Mr. Bose, “to 

We may be oda lo the various political parties 
e OE hundred ave Enn find that in ninety-nine 
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Economic Distress 

" These factors,” the Report says, "point to a 
deterioration in the nutritional level of the students 
due directly to the faulty adjustment of the diet but 
traceable ultimately to the increasing economic distress 
among the middle class population of Bengal from 
which the students are large y recruited.” 

The health of the women students are, for practical 
purposes, on the same level as those of the male 
students. $ - 


Heatta EDUCATION 
The Report emphasises that health education should 
be an intrinsic part of the general education and sug- 
gests that participation in health education and health 
activities, which includes physical training, should be 
made compulsory for every under-graduete during the 
first two years of his University career. 


Most Bengal students come from, Hindu 
midd'e class families. The income of these 
families has been prejudicially affected by 
various lagislative and other measures of the 
present Bengal ministry. If the Hindus want 
to survive, the entire Hindu community must 
devise means to improve the economic condition 
of the community. It is futile, foolish and un- 
manly to expect any outside help. The com- 
munity must be its own saviour, humanly 
speaking. i 


* Assamese Not Enforced in Bengali- 
speaking Areas of Assam Province” 
Daus, Oct. 7. 


Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam in reply 
to a deputation of the Bengali-speaking people of the 
Goalpara District which waited on him said that his 
Government hed no objection if the Goalpara people 
wanted Bengalee as their language.. He further stated 
that the Government of Assam had issued no circular 
enforcing Assamese in the Bengali-speaking area.—U. P.. 


Move for Unity Among Different 
Christian Denominations 


How the- Bengalee Christians of twenty-four de- 
nominations could be united under one church was dis- 
cussed on Monday at the first day's meeting of the 
sixty-third session of the Bengal Christian Conference, 
Mr. A. K. Shaha, Principal of the Calcutta Blind School, 
presiding. : 5 

"ine discussions centred on a scheme drawn up by 
the Bengal Christian Conference embodying the consti- 
tution of the proposed united church. FED DE a 

Mr: Shaha, in the course of his speech: stressed the | 
need of unity among the different denominations of the 
Bengalee Christian community and urged that fhe sooner 
they could sheke off their communal spirit, the better 
for the community they be'onged to and the faith they 
professed. -— 1 

"The Conference will meet again on Tuesday, when 
itis expected to adopt a resolution on the subject dæ- 
cussed on Monday —4A. P. . ~: x3 : 
ukul Kiige domoa the right direction. 
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High Posts in Information Depart- 


ment A British Monopoly 
New Dzrnmr, Oct. 12. 


f the 
is not merely the Supply Department of th 
wau of India in which highly-paid posts aey e 
been created and most of these have pedes up py 
non-Indians. Some statistics about posts in the I = 
Advisers Department and the Bureau of Publi n or 
mation, Government of India, are also revealing. m 
will be seen from the following details the beat pal 
jobs have been given to members of the staff of the 
-Indian Pres. 
AUE e r Department was created on 
the outbreak of war. The follwing journalists have 
en recruited for this Department: . 
no. Desmond Young, Press Adviser on Rs. 3,000 
from The Pioneer). Y 
( Mr Britter, Assistant Press Adviser on Rs. 1,500 
(from The Times of India). 
Defence Publicity Section : ] 
Lt.-Col. I S. Jehu (from The Times of India)— 
Director of Public Relations on Rs. 2,000 (approximate 
with allowances). 
Capt. Emerson (formerly of The Statesman)— 
Assistant Director—about Rs. 1,000 with allowances. 
Capt. Dossett—Assistant Director—over Rs. 1,000. 
Burrau or PuBi.c INFORMATION 
The following is the list of new officers added to 
the Bureau of Public Information since the outbreak of 


war : 

(1) F. H. Puckle, Esq., 1.C.S., Director-General of 
Information, salary Rs. 4,000. 
. (2) Mr. B. L. Sharma (formerly editorial appren- 
tice in the Hindustan Times and later Ferozepur corres- 
pondent of The Statesman). Information Officer— 


E 8) Mr, ai Jawad, Bar-at-Law (formerly connect- 
wit e ei l i formati 
Ofer DE toneer as a Columnist). Information 
4) Mr. Fonseca (formerly of The Ti { 
Office), yee TOt] Gaerne end d 
r R L Hall (formerly of The Times of 
India). Information Officer— . A r 
(6) Mr. K. V. TUM 


Cu - Venkataraman (formerly Publicity 


Sugar Syndicate), Information Officer—Rs. 600, 


Mr. Handa (formerl -Edi j 
Lahore). Information O uy US 


(8 Mr. V. Krishnaswami (formerl M 
I l 1 merly ‘Translator, 
E io. aa Radio). Assistant Information 
- (9) Mr. B. Kapasi (f 
ponent Bue A 
. 400 


(10) Mr, 
cutta). 


{lormerly United Press corres- 
Assistant Information Omena 


Mukherji (formerly 


Assistant Information Officer — Rs. 


on Rs. 300 
English, Urdu, Hindi, Bengal "Qno for 


Pandit-Jawaharlal Nehru on F 
tion of Nations pe 


GORAKHPUR, Oct. 8. 


r that smaller nati 
not -exist as senarate-entities,” observed Patt 


public meeting 
CC-0. 1, Qiffimult even dauk 
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eater nations to claim separate oy; : 
end wide empires. One had to ‘thine? ot fp 

of nations, either of smal'er or bigger Of f 

Pandit Nehru stressed the im O GNE 

being very wary before making hef next mi to Tn 
could face the present upheaval wi i Ove, 
strength, they could turn the situation in thee 
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Individual Civil Disobedience 


The statement of Mahatma Gang m af 


reasons and circum:tances Which Jed p fais und 
decide that individual civil disobedient bp vestir 
be started by persons selecied by lined ould 


another, has been published all over India 
Indian press; the account of the incidents 
ing up to the offering of Satyagraha by § 
Vinoba Bhabe and the substance of the speech 
delivered by him have also appeared in the wes 

and the developments following his speeches i 
have also been reported in the press, All thee | dies 
records have historical importance. Hence those | That is 
who keep accounts of contemporary events fon d many 
future reference should preserve cuttings fe |e 
papers containing these records. 4 


MES -- fuion hb 
Government Attitude to Individual si 
Civil Disobedience at tain ¢ 
Some journals had conjectured Cae 
Government would treat individual civil OA i 0 
obedience as beneath notice and wol 
consequently take no notice of the speeches 
other activities of individual satyagrahis, w4 
others had advised the Government not 
any notice of them. The anticipations o 
former have proved false and the avic 
latter has not been followed by the Go fed 
proving that Mahatma Gandhi n Mu 
business. 


Ahimsa And The Use of Force 


We hold that, just as force has to 
meet the attacks of wild animals or to 
under control, so also, if men beha ead 
animals, force should be used d esl E 
onslaughts and bring them under 00° gei 
Should be done as dispassionately d 
After the aggressors’ attempts haxe i co 
ted, they should receive just 8n 
treatment. Then comes the time 
quality of ahimsa into full play.) the 

Ahimsa is the highest idea. Tps no 
force also has its proper use. - “use 18) 
to man for nothing. Its WODE d 
reprehensible and should ie 
ueseherediection, Haridwar j 7 


ing Ahimsa 
ing ahimsa-ists. We 
roughgoing ahimsa-ist ; 
p ed can be conquered by 
y but not in all cases and under 
[In the case of individuals, if 
m ahimsā-ist be threatened even 


re, 
tage ij (d 
leir [m t 


ji 1 * 

A iF and if he courageousuy prefers not to 
JE aggressor in spite of possessing the 

Jit ie sistance put chooses even to be killed, 

ral fiin doubtedly highly ideal conduct, though 
| him fy m nee proceeding from helplessness or 
ce shout [757 —. ^ot at all to be praised. The ideal 


one aj [590 7^ 
lia in te duty of 


i s except one. 
1 by i pal nm is made to rob her of her most 

speeds m treasure. Then her duty is to resist 
TESI killing the aggressor. There is no harm 
All thee m dies in the attempt. xd s 
nee thoe | That is Woman's God-given additional right, 
vents for fithmany members of the sex have courageous- 

of news Jraercised in faithful discharge of the duty 

Juil in the right. 

Nations are co'leetions of individuals. f 
. [lin be attacked, resisiance.in case of the 

[ty of its success is justifiable. Whether 
[in circumstances there is a possibility of 
d that mee being succe sful, it is for the nation 
ivil di | ated to judge. A nation which is attacked 
| would fa tso choose not to resist. This choice may 
^w Succe-sful resistance 
question; or the nation attack- 
* too chicken-hearted or servile- 
CAU of resisiance; or, though 
Sx M and possessed of the courage 
eves choose not to resist out of whole- 
_ nto the principle of ahimsa and 


val. 
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non-resistanee, Therefore, Gandhiji paid the 
highest compliment to Britons by his appeal. 

. We think that Gandhiji as a wholesouled 
ahimsa-ist was justified in making the appeal 
that he did.. He had the moral and the spiritual 
jusufication for doing so. It would have been a 
dereliction of duty on his part and he would have 
fallen from his high ideal if he had not done so. 


Gandhijis Moral Right To Preach 
“No War” 


Similarly Gandhiji has the moral right, 
though he or any other thoroughgoing ahimsa-ist 
like him may not have the legal right, to speak 
against war in general and this war in particular, 
It is understood, of course, that these thorough- 
going ahimsa-ists who may speak or write against 
war must be prepared to bear the legal conse- 
quences of such action; for the State which makes 


defensive war efforis has the moral as well as the » 
legal right to restrain and prevént anti-war agita- t 
tion. He may in fact feel that it would be moral bi: 
and spiritual suicide for him not to do so. E: 


But cowards and ‘haters of Great Britain 
have no similar moral and spiritual right and 
duty to preach “no war" with reference to war 
in general and this war in partieular. OV 


Right of Advocates of Force to 
Make War Effort ; 


Similarly, those who believe thatit is a duty 
to resist aggressoin have every. right to: go on 
promoting: war efforts of every description. 
Only, they have no right to force others holding 
the opposite view to take part in their àctivities. 


Government Order And Notification, 
And Liberty of the Press — sindi 

The main resolution passed at an-extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Indian Journalists’ Association, ‘held in, Calcutta 
on the 23rd October last, runs as follows : 


That this meeting of the Indian Journalists’ Associit-. 
tion places on record’ its emphatic protest ap lh 
imposition of fresh fetters on the Press by. an Amen l- i 
ment of the Defence of India Rules; published 1 the i 
Gazette on 2ist October, empowering the Govern nent 
of India and the Frovincia! Governments to require, m 
the name of public safety and prosecution of the War. 
printers, publishers and editors to submit f r scrutiny : 
to a Government officer’ any matter relating ito a pa tti D 
cular subject or class of subjects before publication, "to 
prohibit or regulate the printing or publishing of any 
document or class of documents or of any matter relat-. 


“ing to,« particular subject or cles of subjects or thi, 


2 in. Güenuredarithec deae d menn. 
oner 


use of any printing press; 9 I hei moa m nani 
& Association notes that even before the publicà- 
cee ee in the Gazette, the Govern- 


ment of Bengal through its special Press officer 
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directed the press by an order dated the 17th eon 
not to publish accounts of incidents relating to Hs 
Satyagraha by. Mr. Vinoba Bhabe or any deao muas 

in that connection without previous reference to the 
Chief Press Adviser, Delhi, and has directed the ger, 
Burdwan Barta, a Bengalee weekly of the district of 
Burdwan, to submit for scrutiny to the District pm 
Officer, Burdwan, all matter intended to be publishec 
in that paper. i : : 
er "The: Barenanient lays down conditions which are 
impossible of fulfilment particularly. in the case of 
daily newspapers and cannot but be harassing in its 
operation to the Press in general and they do completely 
take away, without the slightest justification, what had 
remained of the liberty of the Press. The measures 
| taken by the Government of Bengal, even before the 
Amendment came into force, are reprehensib!e and show 
an utter disregard of the liberty of the Press. 


By another resolution the Secretary was 
m directed to send. copies of this resolution to 
| Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India and 
| Government of Bengal and the Press. 


| Gandhiji Suspends Publication 
| Of" Harijan” 
| Mahatma Gandhi has issued the following 
statement to the press (October 24, 1940) : 


“On the 18th instant, the Editor of the Harijan 
received the following notice from the District Magis- 
irate's office, Poona: ‘I am directed by Government 
to advise you that no account of incidents leading up 
to Satyagraha by Mr. Vinoba Bhave and no report of 
his speeches or-any subsequent developments should be 
published without previous reference to the Chief Press 
Adviser, Delhi. I would like to bring to your notice 
that this is in your 
under Rule 38 of the 


ae 


| on but it is necessary 
| for if I did not, there 


i 
i true that the notice js only advisory and that therefore, 
| 


| The three weeklies have been ¢ 
| of Truth, and, therefore. suilucte 


under threat of prosecution. Liberty 
privilege apart from ale advisability 
j overnment hav ir i 
Enn cies by DINER of Shi Spiga their. in- 
[s ave no complaint to make against 1 
| ^on. It was the inevitable result of o Pm 
e ia Rules. But liberty of press stands on 
a different footing. I am unable to reconcile myself t 
the notice »yhich, although in the nat - 
reality an order whose infringement 
consequence. I am sorry to disappoint t 
readers of tho three weocklies. Next nop one 
E avle xo ee the apio sow. whether it is to be merely 
= = suspension or an indefinite stopping 
| Weeklies. I shall still hope that it will Ls S Det 


will carry its own 


be merely a 
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ure of advice. is in . 


anoo ? 
suspension and that my fear wut Prove 
But should it prove otherwise T avi 
that Satyagraha is independent of Y inform 
“Tf it is real it carries with it it 
and I believe the present Satyagraha, n 
It wil go on. I will not be provoked. 
action. I am still not ready with the n 0 
as I have said in. my previous state E: 
Civil Disobedience is complete 
notice shows how effective it hag 
replession adds strength to the reality VETY ag 
inrives on repression till at last the repress : R 
it and the object of Satyagraha is can S M 
therefore, I take the next step or not adi 1 Whethe, 129 done 
it is a matter of no consequence to the Ed | = 
those who sympathise with it follow implicit lie, Ta Lus 
structions I have issued. I believe and m P We 
been tested repeatedly that a thought , ae {op 
thought and controlied is a power greater tha Ty 
or writing and any day greater than Steam vh ig eent: 
husbanded and controlled. We see the latter eye B 4 i 
carrying incredible weights even across steep med a If th 
Thought power overcomes much greater obstacle aa ‘ 
easily carries greater weights. But let me give a pm ae iter side 
cal hint to the non-believer in the power of thought |! more 
husbanded and controlled.” | 


B z ,€ 
in itself. m 


been, E lis y 


w 


house- 
ded | tia, 
CE ETE 
d A ; nen 

reading. For it may be that even public ae |e aut 
ent | Toure th 


The suspension or discontinuance 9.- 
publication M the three weeklies by Gino 
Will be widely regretted. No other JU. 
India ean be a substitute for them. fi ub of 
unique as an expression an rE r jent: lu 
Mahatmaji's unique personality. No orders | 
reason exists for passing the Goven n 
which have led to this deprivation 0! ^ Ma 
of a source of information and insp 

Other journals, whose proprie 
of the Government orders is similar t0 
Mahatma, have not been able to e conduit 
done, partly because these are in re mean 
as business concerns, not entirely 
serving the nation and humanity. 


Greater Surprise in Store pu 3 

“Surprised” America = = 
. Mr. Duff Cooper, in the count, 
ing to “Reuter” the speci® 


d press advertisements 
ile 7th October last) “to 
eople of Britain the true 
extraordinary experiment of 
f Independent Nations,” said 
Americans’ interest in and 


not 0 


ill charitably assume that Mr. Duff 
the American people all 
Thot Britain's 


eat | ent, because 0 


1 which j 
every dy 
prp | Ti the American people could be shown the 
Tiris al Inter side of the lantern, they would be not only 
of thoi il more interested but vastly more astounded. 
merae alleged ” Inaccuracies in the 

p ia, nsus of 1931 


D ‘A Bengal Government press note, dated 
+ suppres. |t 4 last states, in part : 
d it defs | letters have recently been published in the Press, 
y be. lat Ed from an organisation which represents the 
BGR which criticise a circular issued by the 
fe a cer for the Census of Calcutta. The protest 
iran M passage in the circular which advises 
A y Muslims should pe appointed to perform 
Se-numbering of exclusively Muslim areas in 


«sid 
rouble EE The letters conclude with plain hints 
statement Ste have been influenced by a design 
ped. Ib [eis of the Covernment to perpetuate alleged inac- 
pvernmelt |*Tured the M ensus of 1931 which are said to have 


usim community. 


2 RRESUDE of the Sanatan 
d atia P. S. Ranchi under 
Thi 9f Chand PI S. Ranchi. 

neble Uraon, the following 


ctiong ; : : : 
; cred qued on behalf. of the Govern- 
tip e Sarhul, Ose Uraons, Mundas and 
era atte athe fla 
nh e recorded: ing 
Hat hee who, obser Dai ER © 
all 


as Hindu. We 


|; ace! inaccuracies ; 
le Con le8 In some of the reports of 
of the [ings 9. 1981 have been pointed au in well 
Xandli |a, Med and well icles i 
m in [A by Sit. Jatindr argued articles contribu- 
G wat | The Mo Be D Mohan Datta to Prabasi 
sion. [yy used to coment o: These journals have 
um 1 Nos orrect mistakes in what appears 
5 Ber shown ho of the Bengal Government 
2 "d Mr D iE m the inaccuracies pointed 
M de Iis Therefore ne not maccuracies but true 
5 tm 8 Ccura eje € public is entitled to hold 
TN therefrom b Ge real and the conclusion 
did (i agp SN waaa ae 
Sa tt Sanatan ”® Adibasi 
vas = Be idus Adibasis 
T, 1940 
I 


D 
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Uraon, Munda and Kharia observe all the Hindu íes- 
tivals, and Diwali festival is pompously observed in 
every home and the goddess Lakshmi is worshipped 
that day. We are the believers of Hindu religion. This 
meeting therefore requests the Government to direct 
that the Uraons, Mundas, etc., be recorded as Hindu 
in the coming Census of 1941. 

The Catholic Sabha has urged our religion to be 
recorded as tribal. They belong to other religion and 
they have no right to speak about the religion of Sana- 
tan Adibasis. 


Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

In the census, just as every one should be 
enumerated as belonging to the religious com- 
munity to which, according to his statement, he 
belongs, so also every one should be counted as 
belonging to the linguistic group to which he says 
he belongs. In the province of Bihar, great 
fluctuations in the number of the Bengali- 
speaking people have been observed owing to 
efforts having been made to represent numerous 
persons as  Hindi-speaking who are really 
Bengali-speaking. All concerned should endea- 
vour to prevent such wrong enumeration. 


‘Two Bridges on Burma Road 


Destroyed 
Toxio, Oct. 26. 

Japanese Naval Warplanes on Friday afternoon 
destroyed suspension bridges over a gorge in the upper 
reaches of Mekong river, paralysing traffic on the Burma 
Road—Reuter. 

China will certainly reconstruct the. bridges 
às expeditiously as practicable. 


War in Europe, Africa and Asia 

It is not practicable in a monthly review to 
make any up-to-date comments on the war in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. We note with admira- 
tion the valiant fight which Britain has been- 
carrying on for the defence of her hearths and 
homes and of her associated peoples. Her skill 
and capacity are as conspicuous as her valour. 

"Germany is, it seems, trying on the one hand 
to get new allies and fresh subject territory and 
on the other carrying on a peace offensive. 

China is as determined as ever to recover 
and maintain her liberty and integrity. Japan 
is said to be trying to conclude a treaty of peace 
with China on terms as advantageous to herself —— 
(Japan) as may be practicable under -the cir- 
cumstances. í SH Ae 
Fresh Order on the Press _ 
ASE ^ New Dern, Oct. 25. 
. "he following order has been issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in exercise of the powers conferred by 
Clause (b) of Sub-rule (1) of Rule 41 of the Defene 
of India Rules, the Central Goyernment is pleased to 


calculated, directly or indirectly to foment o; 


prohibit. : inting..or publishing by any printer, HE 
RERA Koiton OSAN Po British India of any matter _ 
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to the prosecution of the war to a successful conclusion 
or of any matter relating to the holding of meetings or 
the making of speeches for the purpose, directly or in- 
i directly, of fomenting such opposition as aforesaid : 

Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed 
{o apply to any matter communicated by the Central 
Government or a provincial government to the press for 
publication —A. P. 

This order is very elastic and therefore very 


drastic. 


Futile Suggestion of Manchester 
“ Guardian ” 


The Manchester Guardian has suggested 
that Mr. Amery should go out to India and 
arrive at a settlement with the help of leaders 
who do not belong to the Congress camp, and 
thus end the deadlock. This is a futile sugges- 
| tion. For, apart from the greater hold which 
the Congress has on the people of India than 
| any other organization, no leader of any organi- 
| zation possessed of some appreciable influence 
: can co-operate with the Government fruitfully, 
unless the British Government parts with a sub- 
stantial amount of power. But that government 
will not part with power;—it has shown no 
inclination to do so. Keeping in abeyance for 
the present its demand of independence, the 
Congress wanted a National Government at the 
— Centre. The British Government did not agree 

All the other representative organizations in India 
which count, want Dominion Status. But far 
from conferrmg Dominion Status on India now 
the British Government would not give even a 
definite Parliamentary Pledge that could be 
relied upon, to the effect that after the conclusion 
of the war within a definite period to be named 
LE — therein Dominion Status of the NICA 
Statute variety would be conferred on India. 


i “A Case of Refusal of Domicile 
| Certificate in Bihar 


| Sjt. Sris Chandra Chakrabarti 
| | Tb q " 
| u ghe Re obun Roy Seminary MOS RE 
s wile have devoted their best, gl 
the welfare of Bihar durin e ED 
: ie of Bi ing the ( 
their active life. Their dlaltitencare Cntr a 


Bihar and have been broug 
rou 

EE Herald writes : ght up there. The 
| ese children have kn n 

ES land Jof their birth. . One ES S home than 
pst Matriculation examination of Patna University d the 
istinetion and qualified for a Government jel y with 
and for ‘admission to public instituti scholarship 


e usual protracted inquiry follo : 
months : at very long last, at es a weeks 
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that her application had been 
in the eyes of the publie authomp. 
who had given the best part of Mage this 
education of Bihari children, cannot th Working oi 
the province, be admitted to its citi ough a dd 
educational facilities which go With sun td 
We are glad to find that The 
Congress organ of Bihar, 
a domicile certificate to Miss Chak: 
flagrant case of injustice. It writes ett i 
Mr. and Mrs. Chakravarti have s 3 Dii; 
in high esteem. They have given their ne been 
and we do not know of a single Bihari who AoA 
their children the privilege of Binary citizenshy ee i) 
they are undoubtedly entitled. This is on to 
flagrant cases with regard to which Biharis Es o ly 
they can to see to it that justice was not pa 
. As Biharis and Bengalis both 
justice has been done to Miss Cha 
should not be much difficulty 


for her. 
Bombay Storm Havoc 


We feel deeply for the sufferers from t 1 
recent cyclone at Bombay. Nothing, of coure] Sei 
can be done for those who have died, for inae 
relief of their relatives and dependants, if | [UR 
all that is possible is, we are sure, being doe] tats o 
For Bombay has numerous men and women Thy tiled all 
are both willing and in a position to make lig i ted 
donations in the cause ot suffering hum Bled 
There is also no dearth in Bombay of siii. Procee 
workers to devote themselves to the woik t) siicstio 
relief in a spirit of altruistic service. 


rej ected. Th 


citize ue 
2H Searchin i 
Considers the d 


Drastic Application of Defence of 
India Act 


drastically used for repressive purposes? 
parts of the country. This has given 
much unrest. We are unable to judge 
war efforts have been accelerate 
though undoubtedly the action taken € 
under the Defence of India Act 
expedite war efforts. 


All-India Bengali Cultural Roumi 


It has been announced that I doo 


All-India Bengali Cultural Re-Uniors 
Prabasi Banga-Sahity& Sammelan, i Chr 
session at Jamshedpur during ue Bong 
week. Though the literary S!Ge 
ture is emphasized at this 1e 
sittings are set apart for Scienci 
Arts (particularly Painting 22 


During some of the previous 
0 


nstitu 


be discussed. There is ample 
ewing polities at this Sam- 
the fact that Bengalis, like 
iffer Jy among them- 
m AR jals, differ great 
$a provine eitjes, polities would prevent 
s from taking part in the 
s of the re-union. That would be a 
£5 7 
it as We 1 
qs Sammelan would lose much of its 
and tnos and attraction as a social 
S It has been, therefore, a wise decision‘ 


‘out politics. 


nnot 
ior esch 


BOMBAY, oet, 24. 

ree that] « ttitude towards Indian States will continue 

barti d 9 But it is,” declared Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

nin " ii ‘| raiding over a meeting he'd under the auspices of the 
EJ i Windia States Peoples Conference this evening at the 

Jomari Chamber Trading Hall. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

| divsed the meeting on the present situation in Jaipur 


| Sale. 

s from th} Sardar Patel said that Jaipur was not the only 
, 0f cours, Še in India that urgently required administrative im- 
1, For te| fovements. Foreign administration in this country had 
TS ea much complicated the position. The interests of 

D tubjects were not taken into account but only the 
eing do | zaels of the British. The political department con- 
yomien wh nl all the States and the rulers as such had very 
make ding at ute voice. In a number of States the rulers had 
j 3m their powers to the Dewans who in turn were 
; n by the politieal department. , 
ee Sardar said that there was sufficient 
= Tit for thei or the . people to take energetic steps to 

ty mentee Ms. But they were not going to launch 

is fuia AM because of the present uncertain 
| Std to end Mons. The present state of affairs was 
7 [rtt changes MOORE or later. He added that in the 
ael for those P Were to come there would be room 
1 tion of ‘tinces who commanded the loyalty and 
n vate] Corea ee subjects. a 
p Te Ù biain toat Sardar Pe 


) 


lit tow f atel criticised the attitude of 
en Ne ard © 

Je wh itis for He They proclaimed that they were 
rdi ly "8 to hdi. 4 p but the same democracy was 
yea! 


Vie 

t Croy 0 

me Confer mes Eastern Group 

oat. On th 

NON Jered le 25th 
lw |t Has = October last the Viceroy 


; veal’ 
ee dered A Group Conference with a 
ii Teferenne . Usinesslike speech. His 
have o the British Common- 


cen quite appropriate and 
en a nee the conference is being 
pinion Stat of the Commonwealth en- 
rn i Ibis ae But it does not possess 
1 ritish T Ject country forming part 
MTM Not hens Commonwealth and 
ime sitting | 9 same connotation. At 
he. Peferene n à country: held in. sub- 
Tita e to the: British elements’ 


ndia, wh 
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to defend was not quite graceful, though we are 
far from suggesting that His Excellency had the 
least intention to wound Indian susceptibilities. 

The use of the expression “ mother country ” 
at this Conference may lead people who do not 
know, to have the impression that Britain is the 
mother country of India as well as of the British 
Dominions. But that is not, of course, a fact. 

The descriptive prefatory sentences tell us, 
among other things, that “ Sir U Paw Tun, leader 
of the Burma delegation, was a picturesque 
figure in the Burmese national dress." Perhaps 
no Indian official delegate or non-official Indiani 
adviser present at the Conference wore his 
national dress. 

Coming to the actual object of the Confer- 
ence, one may be sure that it will lead to the 
increased production of munitions in India, but 
time alone will show whether it will give a per- 
manent stimulus to India's Indian-managed 
industries or help in the rise and growth of new 
indu.trial concerns financed and managed by 
Indians themselves. 


* Pulpo ” Products : 


The following articles are manufactured by 
the Pulpo Products Company, Ltd., from a 
plastic named “Pulpo” invented by Sit. S. C. 
Rae Choudhury. 

Toys of all descriptions, Mechanical toys, Art 
figures, Artistic. table-lamps, Lamp shades, Switches, 
Brackets, Ash tray, Pin cushion, Decorative ink-stands, 
Paper weight, Pen-holder, Flower vases, Plane table 
tops, Curved table tops, Photo frames, Photo mounts, 
Fancy jewellery cases, Knitting cases, Buttons, Golf- 
coat buttons, Buttons (for, Jadies’ garments), Snufi- 
boxes, Fancy pots of all descriptions, Embossed pictures 
on glass, Sticks, Umbrella handles, Plane boards, Curved 
boards, Sheets, Decorative partitions, Decorative ceil- 
ings, Suit cases, Attache cases, Harmonium boxes, 
Radio boxes, Electric fan blades, etc. X 

The industrial utilization of this plastic 
will, it is. hoped, relieve to some extent the un- 
employment problem of Bengal. This industry” 
will be a major industry as well as an incentive 
to a number of cottage industries utilizing the 
plastic manufactured by this company. 

- We have seen many of the articles manufac- 
tured by this company. They are light, durable, 
moderately priced and attractive in appearance. 
Britain Fighting For Freedom | 
of Speech Er E 

In the course of a recent speech of his one 
of our provincial Governors said th t Great 
Britain was fighting for freedom of speech and 
religion. The recent drastis curtailment of the 
liberty of the press all over British India and 
y of holding meetings, 
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processions, etc., in Bengal are an unintended 


illuminating commentary on this gubernatorial 
‘pronouncement. 


“What Is The British Empire ? 
That was the question asked recently by 
the Governor of Madras in the course of a speech 
«of his. His reply to this question was: 
"It is a democracy of self-governing countries. 
Dominion status is democracy. When people say that 
Dominion status is not democracy they are not saying 
what is a fact. If they go to Australia or to Canada 
or to the other parts of the British Empire to see what 
‘Dominion status means, they will realise that it means 
democracy in the truest sense—a great link, that is the 
only link between Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
“other Dominions and Great Britain.” 


It is false to say that the British Empire is 
‘a democracy of self-governing countries. India, 
which contains the vast majority of the people 
"of the British Empire, is not a self-governing 
‘country. Not to speak of other things, even in 
the matter of this war, India, unlike the self- 
governing Dominions, was not allowed to 
determine whether she would join the war or 
‘remain neutral ;—she was dragged into it. The 
‘Governor of Madras himself knows all this, So 
he had to add: > 

“Dominion status and self-government as has been 


given to Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Canada, ia going to be given to India.” 


an Act of Parliament or 
on emanating from it wh 
it. 

To determine the nearness 
the uncertain future When the B 
"may confer i 4 
determine whether they at all 


ot could 
Ud j ite Hoenslereney Of their Vogue 
responsibilities for the peace and D 
to any system of * i bun x md 
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ms doen of Pakistan 9, 


will always find it easy to find “lay 
ful elements in India’s national Jif $ 

authority of any popular system B to 
demanded by the majority óf politi ef 
Indians, and hence the excuse for na 
ring power to it will never be wanting 


Manipur Cultural Academy 
During Professor Dr, Kalid A 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur, Met 
Cultural Aeademy was founded for the Ry qul 
of advancing ihe cause of and pujas 5 5M 
Manipuri culture. Maharajakumar pp e efi 
Singh, B.A., Durbar Member, h n TAS 
president of this academy. 
under the fostering care of 
personage of high position the ob 
academy will be promoted in 
will soon take up the work of 
cripts in Manipuri character, Manipur is famn | A156 : 


for its cloth of various beautiful designs, | nap C. 


datenar] 
| We an 


Firing on Hindus At Kulti E 
Thanks mainly to the public spirit tl Soci 
energy of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Barrister-at Bei 1 
the facis relating to the firing on Hindu poe ys y 
sionists at Kulti have been published in dels frs m 
in the press. They had taken out a licence Mi sl city 
the procession. On the first day of the prove jg the 
they proceeded along the route laid dom ] 
licence and during the hours during whio E 
had been permitted to lead the Pressure 
There was no interference with the poe fou 
molestation that day. The next day ves a EO eh 
followed the rouie fixed by the au ‘her h 
observed the hours also. But that a T pu 
were attacked by a Muhammadan Crowe i 
guardians of law and order ough 
vented this attack and, if necessary ' i 
have fired on the aggressors. 
firing on the aggressors, they fired 
procéssionists “in the dark,” lig 
put out by the aggressive mob. 
were killed and many more 
casualties being Hindus. In 
máké up for this discrimination, 
tities have arrested an equal nu sa M 
and Mussalmans, + was been dele ath 
An idependent. inquiry. SEDI we 
by the Hindw public. But thon Ten 
passed since the day of the om 
Ministers have not yet (Octo spy 8 
Whether there would be any qd. 
aifidialaqymn mon-ofi 


mber © 


and the Pakistan Scheme 
note we have commented on 
f a report of a Muslim League 
the Pakistan scheme. The Leader 
on ‘ference to it that “the Congress 
Es not deemed it right or necessary 
d about it either through its work- 
mi committee. ” That is true. But 
yt Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
D. med it separately in their individual 
ee Their condemnation is quite un- 
Gandhiji has said that, if at 
|^ situent Assembly the Muslims wanted it, 
E know any non-violent means of pre- 
iis materialization. 
Wehave heard from a Congressman holding 
provincial position in the Congress that 
a Abul Kalam Azad has advised Con- 
um nob to agitate against the Pakistan 
ime, as it would come to nothing. That. is, 
js famous | Ses his own personal opinion. But how 
sio, as al ale know ? 


ns fup Chunder Mozoomdar 
W. 
jaienary at Madras 


Me are pleased to learn from Sjt. V. 

E Eumtnam, Joint Secretary to the Truth- 
~_ fats Society, Mad h i 

i y, Madras, that the birth centenary 

al Pratap Chunder Mozoomdar was 

due solemnity at Madras under 

dy p of Mr. Satyamurti, the Mayor 

nr In the course of his concluding 


revious 


SERE tir when. the whole of 
ity was Wh. unal factions and bickerings, 
Pones an Oasis aiming at cultural and 

atmosph was pleased. to be in the 
day is so alee Proceeding, he observed, 
wd. N € the fo wee that our first act in a 
have PI netu National Bion ing of a National Portrait 

coll tinea” the memo graphic and Historic. Society 
hey Ural ry of our National heroes and 


ble Wealth 


[à 
stead Nr! tual r of heritage India has produc- 
he Hi! ity who t was deplorable, he added, 
: and Created such an impression in 


5 : 
Was responsible for y 


Proved how our education 


an 1 
Qu requires M 
: lture of on Belo. be changed to suit the 


Whatey, d Mot! 

A er mi Otherland. He con-. 

Yih nee onstructie the scientific achieve- 

5o Ul « whence satishes the spiritual crav- 

"Oops : *?: wither and who I am? ~ 
£ Tee hee 

Desens cellent Work in 


«ai See ecd 
uis tiag their tum p, o Camo; Oct. 28. 
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gained reputation throughout the British Imperial Army 
for the rapidity of progress in the erection of defence 
works. Working from dawn to dusk, pausing only for 
meals, unworried by the heat and sand, within one 
month they have completed the entire large-scale defence 
works which it had been ca.culated would take three 
months to finish. Even hard-bitten New Zealand com- 
manders, whose troops have been hardening up by dig- 
ging, have expressed the highest admiration for the work 
put in by the Indian troops. Like the other troops, the 
Indians were very glad to leave the camp near Cairo, 
where they had been for a year. The defence works 
are so vast that it has been necessary to establish one- 
way traffic and incongruous notices like “no entry " 
and tin-hatted traffic police now appear where a short 
und ago camels grazed and the gazelle roamed wild.— 
euter. 


But though ihe Indian troops have done 


three months' work in one, do they get at least 
the same pay and allowanee as white troops ? 


Bengal National Chamber on 
Supply Department 


The fact that all the key positions in the- 
Department of Supply and the two branches of: 
the Direciorate-General—Supply and Munitions .- 
Productions, are held by Europeans, while with. 
one or two exceptions, Liaison Officers for differ- 
ent industries and Controllers of Supplies im 
important centres are also all Europeans, form 
the subject of a letter addressed by the Com- 
mittee of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce to the Government of India. 


The Committee point out that officers recruited 
from European business firms are, as a result of this’ 


- policy and by virtue of their position, able to know the - 


secrets of rival Indian business houses. Besides, it is 
only natural for Officers of the Department recruited 
from the European business houses to foster the inter- 
ests of European businessmen to the detriment of their. 
Indian rivals, and to form a cause of vested interests. 
amongst whom available patronage will be distributed. 


FACILITIES FOR THE EUROPEANS 


In regard to the hopes that have been raised about 
a large number of new industries being started for 
supplying the requirements of the Government, for the 
prosecution of the War and the essential requirements 
of the civilian population, the Committee are of opinion 
that it would be easy for the Europeans recruited from 
European business houses and holding ney positions 1n. 
the Supply Department to obtain prior hint about the- 
intentions of the Government to. gránt protection or- 
subsidy to the new industries likely to be started, and 
thus anticipate Indian enterprise in these directions. 
The Committee also draw attention to the fact that the . 
Department of Supply has now practically superseded 
n Manned mainly by: 
and conversant with the conditions and require- - 
ments of Indian industries, the I. S. D. has, as a matter 
of fact, largely succeeded in its attempts toi foster 
Indian industries by purchase of Stores here and while 
dministration of the Supply . 


- 


e. 8 


the Stores Department could have been successfully - 


ha 3 Utilised ( ganisin g the new Department of Supply... 
CC-0. in Bute E Mna. urukul Kangn d ollection, Haridwar ; : Xo : 


'- the Committee quite appreciate the need for expedi-_ S 


"tion in regard to administration of the ly 
Department, they are at the same time of opinion that e 


Sa ee. 


eie ere Sore 


cat ones 
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The Committee also fail to understand r 
reason for taking away the control of the I.S. D 
and the Deparmtent of Supply from the po: ; 
folio of the Member for Commerce anc 
Industries. T ut l 
They are indeed of opinion that if the original ami 
of the I. S. D. are to continue to be faithfully carriec 
out, and if the supplies connected with the War as 
to be utilised as an opportunity to strengthen tea 
industries and to ful in the gaps in the Indian Industria 
structure, the proper and logical course would be to 
entrust the Department. of Supply and to reassign the 
I. S. D. to that Member of the Viceroy's Cabinet whose 
task and justification are to foster commerce and keep 
an alert and sympathetic watch over the industries. 


Congress Goodwill Mission to 
Waziristan & Bannu Banned 


Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali 
wanted to visit Waziristan on a goodwill mission 
on behalf of the Congress. But they were not 
permitted by the Governor of the N.-W. Frontier 
Province to go there ^in view of the misunder- 
standing which would inevitably arise "— 
whatever that may mean. 

In Dr. Khan Saheb’s telegram ‘to the 
Governor requesting permission for the Goodwill 
Mission to visit Waziristan it was stated that 
Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali “ desirc 
to make it clear, while they lay partieular stress 
on direct and independent contaets, that they 
would be prepared to be accompanied, if you 
think it nece-sary, by one of your representa- 
tives who may be present at all interviews and 
conversations which they may have in Waziri- 
stan.” 3 j 
. Banu is in British territory, 
Coneress leaders were not allowed 
to that town, the Official reason s 
that their “presence in Bannu would 
musunderftandings^-whatover th 
; n the course of a Speech delivered ; 
Peshawar Sit. Bhulabhai Desai ui ther thie 
‘Were not going to Waziristan to do any anti- 


but the two 
to go even 
tated being 
give rise to 


A projcet for starting an Automobil 2 

try in Bombay has been before the a 

the past five.vears. «A note entitled ^ Automobile 

Indostrv in Bombay—Late-t, Phase for the Pro- 

ae has’ just been issued by Sir Mi 
Isvesvaraya, 
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: poor of all classes, together wit 


Ve ay 108 isteri g at an 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruku asi OR plo PasRce 


The author points out th 3 
manufactured and sold in I at cars could 
cheaper prices than those curren} in ad Dsid 
A car which costs Rs. 1,406 at t n 
factory is sold in India for Rs. 350 
difference of Rs. 2,100 is at present gy 
freight, insurance, import duty and other d. 
The bulk of these charges could be void d 
a car is manufaciured in Indis, Aloe 
large margin for every consideration, the Tni | 
factory can still earn a good profit, 4 

| 


: Th 
pects of the industry seem very promising 


Sir Visvesvaraya is confident, ag a ren | 
of ‘his study, that the manufacture of mob 
vehicles is not at all complicated. Much ofi 
automatic and as evidenced from the cxperi 
of automobile assembly plants working in In 
the Indian workman is quite competent to han 
the motor manufacturing plant and machine 

The project is worthy of publie support, a |: +. ; 
is entitled to the support of the Governmental] , : 


aN C 
ndia at 


m 

e Men 
Allen | 

y) 1 


America Takes Steps For 
Preparedness 


Opening his election campaign in Philedl 
phia a Octa: 23rd last, President Roosv 
said: “It is for peace that I shall a 
all the days of my life.” That was yee im 
utterance. But 1 does not mean id 
is for peace at any price. The Unite 
possesses a large and efficient na 
to-date and adequate air force. - 


made still more powerful. Its land arn 


: : u 
negl'e'b'e. Its factories can mari b 
munitions and aeroplanes not t hen. 


. . ae t 
also for supplying its friends NUS egi 
vast sums voted for preparedne ü om 
indubitable proofs of its determina 


Jd: free 
free and to uphold the cause ODE Amer : 
No aggressor is likely to easily lang Tt ie 
soil and declare, “ veni, vidi, TM ver, tS 
mined to make full use of its m 


H 
new Conscription Act and its Ope" s 
New Yor i » 
Sixteen mil'ion men registered scription in 
military service under the new COPS ralleled dg 
This gigantic task, which 38 U^Peg o 
history of the United States was nd 
without a hitch and except for 9. 


` * O! 
every one took the registration aoe joyi 
istration 

and Negroes marched to the registra 


? ` f 
the United States. n the sters 7 
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INDIANISATION OF THE SERVICES THROUGH 
NATIONAL EYES : 


By Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Department of English & Fellow, Calcutta University; Member; Legislative Assem- 
ply, Bengal; President, All-India Conference of Indian Christians 


er ch jJ | 
idu 
llow. 


been authoritatively stated that the total Along with that he also said that the rural 


Jai of fooderops in British India fluctuates indebtedness of the agricultural population of 


e 
Sing, 
ig real [nd about 50 million tons. If we divide this British India is about Rs. 50 per head and added 


Of Mott fomi by the total population, we get the that this explains the difficulty experienced by 
ch Of ti | tage of less than one pound per head per them in meeting their financial obligations. 
experiente fiy due allowance being made for exports, fod- This is the economic background against i 
In Inds fi> wastage, etc. The result of this food which we have to consider the question of the 1 
to harde mage has been summed up by K. T. Shah in Índianisation of the Services. I may mention in 1 
achiney. |. Feath and Tacable Capacity of India passing what‘ have elsewhere proved irrefutably 

a following terms : with the help of facts and figures that the - 
p "d “The Indian people are under-fed. The conse- administration in this country is at present one 
is obvious and unavoidable. Either one in every of the most expensive in the whole world. 
individuals must go hungry or, what is much T 


me easy, insidious and injurious, every one must cut 1 S, 
{# out of every third meal necessary to him. This INDIANISATION AND Economy 


bly becomes the common practice and the con- According to the Statistical Abstract for 


Philadel te is the progressive deteriorati i 

eterioration in physique "us ; -ya : 
Root [2t energy that renders additional Srce e a British India, 1930, the military expenditure 
abour br |. OH. up for the deficit increasingly more and amounted to 56 crores, out of this 43 crores repre- 
a sinet Ju, ocult. This vicious circle is complete. The sented expenditure on what is called the 


di 
ij Jus, People, are relatively speaking, debilitated and fact; ; : Y 
T tient because they ha B EE effective army. At that time out of a total of . 
Buono ar O eai mede, 277,356, 60,000 were British soldiers. This was 
standards because they are lacking in & little over 25 per cent of the total strength oi 
MD ihe army. The cost of maintaining each British 
w, formerly Sureeon-General Soldier was six times that for maintaining an- 
liy qim up the d Ss of things in Indian soldier. The replacement therefore of the 
Y different way when he observed that British by the Indian soldier would have meant 


2D. | dia : à > : 
ld asa whole, 39 : a saving of about 25 crores per year. 

war eT afford €, 99 per cent of the population 2 Rr EE d $ Bor 

i remi | ^ noa que nourishment, 41 per ae The Indianisation of the Civil Service would , 

and 20 per cent badly nourished.” mean a very large saving not only as regards the - 


“freee | Th 3 dp 
S real | eon ee Dreventible disease and death actual salaries drawn but also as regards ihe 
URS the Same authority was as follows; Money sent to England for pensions and militar 

33 million People are suffering fr training. According to the “Parlamentar 
lon Seen red Debates,” House of Commons, 8th November 


"| ses the 
hij; I figure o à 
Spp Much ¢ million sufferers from tuber- : 
bigs ite cy 2 million people suffer from 1929, during the year ended 31st Mar 
s keis due to aout nearly 6 million are totalt the amount paid in Great Britain in respect 
mij ims of malas in diet affect 200000 pensions totalled the enormous sum of £2,08 9. 
= ee a arg no les for Military, Naval and. Indian Medical Sery 
i T V6SVaraya in his- book a officers and £1,617,719 for Indian Civil Service - 
ndia said: S book Planned officers, the grand total being £3,701,67 
à detaj : E. Indi 
me nee estimate. was made of the 
free estimated d. of India, which for the 
te of Re vo 36 Rs. 2,500 crores, giving a 
dia = was also estimated that - 
al yoo all sources was about 
i Jean which would leave the - 
MEE s head. In a year like - 
36 2 
Sor Population ce-o In Pablo BORE G 


But it is not proposed to deal with this aspect 
of the problem here. — —— agate 
Self-government implies the right 0 
administer one’s own affairs and the enjoyment 
of adequate opportunities to do so. It is also 
admitted that we have no right to grumble or 
feel disappointed if non-Indians are appointed 
to do work requiring special knowledge and skill 
which are not available in the country itself. 

Rightly or wrongly, National India feels 
that, under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
the position of the Indian has been reversed. 
Instead of the non-Indian being brought in only 
unavoidably, it is the Indian who is placed in 
this invidious and unenviable position. And it 
is the non-Indian on whom valuable privileges 
are showered and it is he who receives special 
protection ensuring ‘his enjoyment of these 
privileges. Formerly the appointment of non- 
Indians in large numbers could be justified on 
the ground that properly qualified Indians were 
not available. But this cannot be urged with 
truth today. 

Not only does National India demand a 
greater share in the administration of the 
country for the children of the soil, but it also 
feels that the replacement of the non-Indian by 
the Indian and the transfer of powers of appoint- 
ment, fixing of emoluments, discipline, ete., to 
the popular ministers would effect a great 
economy in the cost of administration. Para 


316 of the Report of the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament says : 


ayments which constitute s j 

t ' j ich cons o large 

a proportion of the total annual liabilities of a Province 
gos 0 prior charge on the Provincial 

Purse) is impracticable.” : Ce ans 


- If the correctness of the above statement is 


admitted, salaries and allowances o i 
sorbing 40 per cent of the n E 
"To this we have to add rent for publie buildings, 
cost of Stores ' and other materials and the 
charges of provincial debts which may be rega t 
ne RE. or xs aed amounts. It was ie 
oo LO mey tne Indian Christian vers d 
tives ip the different provincial uum. 
it was with some difficulty that the cabinet: o 
the different provinces were able set ap rt 
125 to 15 per cent of the provincial revenu ? for 
nation-building work. e 

In addition io the 
- expenditure, National Indi 
.. Special kind of service we 
Indian officials which w 
; 3 


question of excessive 
a wants to know what 
are getting from non- 
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sto produce say 6,000 


knowledge and experience to 


d i 
C ANO hoig edo ponen! cae aie mon 


nationals provided they receive th 
of training. Though interested. € 
hold a contrary view, it maintaing i ti 
no dearth of suitable men -in our mot T 
There is scarcely any department moth S 
administration where, when Opportunity he Ont 
given, Indians have not emonstrat S 
capacity to discharge their duties sa ed 
No one questions the desirability of j 
experts on a limited covenant but in 
compliment to the British administratio n 
British persist in holding that, after a ni j 
ing more than a century and a half, it hes 
men out of a 


population of 400 millions or so fit to cany, 
the work of administration. 
National India feels that the existing sk 
of salaries specially in the Imperial Services 
to be cut down in aecordance with ihe econo: 
condition of the Indian tax-payer. At pregj| 
the Imperial services more or less set {hil 
standards for the emoluments of all 
servants, the result being that even the membe 
of the provincial services expect higher salar 
than can be borne easily by the people of L 
country. i d 
The only justification for self-govemum 
is the taking of vigorous steps for improving ik: 
condition of the masses which can come Um 
when our economic resources are devel 
This work cannot be done at an appoi A 
rapid rate so long as such a large perenne the Ur 
publie resources as mentioned above 5 | c n 
for the maintenance of an excessively paid p? 
service. 
Indianisation appears 
ways out of this impasse, 3 
Serviees come uides the control of Md 
ministers, the members can be inducer A 
worst, compelled to work under Es 
keeping with our resources. It 18 "t fee 
that the Indians among them migi 4 bl 
inclined to serve their own flesh whose 
less favourable terms than people ¥ nat 
for our welfare cannot, in the m 
things, be expectedi to be so close eat) 
Indians also feel that Indian! e 0 
public services would infuse ines er 
larger measure of sympathy A be à 
of the peoples whose affairs Wins wi 
ed and last, but not least, o conti 
affairs which they can never do ei 
aetually placed in responsible T 
Provincran AUTONOMY. ete 
As soon as-provincial au 
rovinces W. 


cial reforms. One of the most 


80 
pines: n providing the necessary funds 
Qus WA s a grading down of salaries and 


pious administrative machinery- 
ae ad. 1938, the Central Pro- 
Mv unanimously accepted a 
by the then Premier to 
pity a; an early date the Indian Civil 
ynein ian Police Service and the Indian 
he Dr. Khare stated that the 
ot in any way a reflection on 
nd present members of the Services neither 
i imply that the relations between the 
pers of the Services and) ‘his Government, 
bem anything but generally cordial. He 
ehis position clear by saying : 


al Service. 
tion if ff 
à rule fg 
; has fail 
f 


sting sta 


N “My quarrel is with the system of recruitment and 
ervices h i 


Lof the services by the Secretary of State, 
been foisted on us by the Government of 
. If we are going really to have a change in 
inistration of India, making her self-governing, 
vit is absolutely anomalous to vest the recruitment 
|couirol of the Services in the hands of the Secretary 
Swe for India. It is absolutely inconsistent with 
sition we are claiming for India.” 


| Proposals for retrenchment in the Public 


covernmei "Nees Were formulated early in June, 1938, by 

» Meo. KJ . 
roving tly} Orissa Government. About the middle of 
ai: sime month came proposals for administra- 


conomies in Burina. 


On the 1ivh July, 
came the 


hs he proposals of the. Bihar 
| the ma Which were followed shortly after 
proposals of the Bengal Government. 
viel omg all the proposals, one finds that 
Two of the provincial 
nae Bengal and Orissa, had a 
pili tand for 4) ot reality to understand that any 
|E they "m hs abolition of the All-India servi- 
|y a els put forward would be refused. 
B for ge € contented 


curin : Bs 
ig 8 economy ` 
3 Reduction in the provincial 


AT and Burma schemes ‘had points 
alary a addition ‘+o reducing ‘the 
die "hey Proposed the aboli- 

s Services. -Though it may 
teference 4. 12% Proposals have no 
d to Very be-p dian provinces, they 
tio pate telly ba in order to show 
Or . &S0 to prove that 

Pay for i 7 0 realise the E ES 


Work done. for them by the 


i 


INDIANS AJA Naj Qi dE nerd d E otri 


tal ey are desirous’ NE : 
; S y 
à. cheaper ag ERA E CREE cult 
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they feel confident that they are quite able to 
look after their own affairs efficiently. 

The Burma proposals included the abolition 
of three Deputy Inspector-Generalship of Police, 
of five Divisional Commissionerships and one 
Financial Commissionership, and the amalgama- 
tion of the posts of Auditor-General and 
Accountant-General. The whole administrative 
machinery of Burma was described as faulty, 
its cost absorbing an unduly large proportion of 
her resources. The salaries of High Court Judges 
were observed to be exactly double those of 
Puisne Judges in Ceylon or Malaya, and their 
pension terms described as “ extremely generous." 
The recommendations also included revision of 
the special leave rules for European officers and 
discontinuance of the Burma allowances to new 
recruits. 

Turning to Bihar, we find that not only did 
the Retrenchment Committee propose reductions 
in the emoluments in the provin¢ial services, 
but it requested that the Secretary of State 
should permit reductions in the salaries of the 
Governor of Bihar, of the Chief Justice and the 
Judges of the High Court. They held that the 
Imperial services are no longer necessary for 
purposes of provincial administration and 
suggested that new recruits to these services 
should be given the same pay as members of 
Provincial services. Other equally drastic 
steps were recommended but there is no need to 
enter into greater details here. : 

What strikes the impartial observer is the 
unanimity with which . Indianisation was 
demanded. Where this demand was not voiced, it 
was because the people felt that their cries would 
go unheard. Here and there, Europeans have 
pointed out that any serious reduction in the 
salaries offered may imply the employment of a 
less efficient type of men. But, here in India, 
we have to remember that security of tenure and 
the prospect of a pension are very great attrac- 
tions, that a very great difference between the | 
standand of living of Government officials and 
the middle classes from which they come, is not 
at all desirable. These seem to National India - — 
very cogent arguments for the introduction. 
lower scales in the salary of the pro 
services as well as for demanding the India 
tion of the Imperial services. till : 
the largest possible extent consi 


x 


efficient administration of the cou 


specia 
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no necessity for manning Government posts by 
non-Indians. This matter was discussed even 
in the first Congress of 1885 since which t me, 
the demand for Indianisation has grown more 
and more insistent. It is almost a certaimty 
that, if interference from outside was not 
apprehended, the autonomous provinces would 
immediately put an end to recruitment from 
abroad. The contention that non-Indian service 
is essential for efficiency, purity or impartiality 
is no longer regarded as valid. As the result of 
public pressure, many services, to all intents 
and purposes, have been Indianised. We ali 
know that from 1924, under the recommenda- 
tions of the Lee Commission, the Secretary of 
State for India has ceased recruitment to four 
services, viz., the Roads and Buildings Branch of 
the Service of Engineers, the Educational Service, 
the Agricultural Service and the Veterinary 
Service and yet, if reports are to be credited, 
the work of administration has not suffered. 
iT have enjoyed the privilege of visiting some 
of the larger and more progressive of the Indian 
States and I have never.come across anything 
to lend support to the often-expressed view 
that the presence of the British bird of passage 
is essential as a pre-requisite either for the 
maintenance of law and order or the orderly 
progress of the people towards the ultimate goal 
of self-government. ‘The recruitment of non- 
Indians under pleas of this type is a slur on 
Indian probity, an indirect charge against 
Indian manhood and a violence to the elementary 
ideas of self-government. The existing rule 
under which the Premier of an autonomous 
province cannot, without the sanction of the 
Governor, order the transfer of even an Assistant 
Magistrate or a Superintendent of Police is a 
-constitutional anomaly which needs setting right. 


EXTENSION or TRAINING & CULTURAL FACILITIES 


Except for the decennial 

various departmental reports RC S 
fail to supply up-to-date information and which 

are published by the Central and the variou 
Provincial governments, information on S h 

vital matters as the wealth and income of Indi 
is limited In scope and often faulty in accura a 
Social statistics are essential for the formulation 
of social policies, the importance of which d 
realised. by the Royal Commission on A 95 È 
ture. As matters stand at present, the uq i 
‘Social research are to be found in the re D 
- submitted by the Commissions and Cue 
pointed by the Central and Provincial E 
. It will suffice to make my point clear if 


‘mention the Royal Commissions.on, Amici taj 


- that a majority of the members of these mves 


Industry and Labour and the various ..— 
on unemployment, etc. These e Con 
useful as affording very valuable dit Dot | 
ing the policy of administration ss ; 
focussing public attention on contin 
the social and economie organisati defer 
country and in creating public opinion, 

I do not think any one will den 4h 
primary object of appointing these C. at 
and Committees is to collect data for n 
the administrative policy. In ilhe cir Ro 
no one should feel surprised if, in 
members, the Government should 
partiality for those likely to suppor 
Even when the members are drawn from à 
belonging to a different category, the terms qz 
reference may be too limited to afford them a | 
opportunity of offering their views. Tb is in ti: 
way that non-Indian control, very often une 
ciously, has not done as much as might hme 
been possible under different conditions. 
have also to remember that no administration 
can be perfect. It is not human nature thala 
foreign ruling nation should go out of its way fe: 


urgently required for social or other impr 
ment, are calculated to disclose weaknesses inthe 
administration. It is therefore natural to expt 


gating bodies should be’ drawn from mem» 
of the ruling classes or those in sympathy wil fed 
them who would naturally be disposed to es 
with a lenient eye on such defects as may 10 
themselves in the course of their enquirtes 
explains why in a majority of case 


made such investigations very expen 

nowhere else are officials paid such hi 

but it has also indirectly prevented m facto 

being duly trained to do such work $855 to 
Only a national Government aK 

needs will face these problems squa ast 

fairly. It would naturally send i! 


expected to train Indians for wo! ae 


training -of this ,special- type a : 


the British. No one could fairly 
p gone DY tate of affairs so long as properly 
vere not available. But things 


fean impr 
E being, nécessary that 
gtional ne entrusted with this responsible 
chou E way to encourage leadership 
j e right type. of men and then to 
Eran with responsible work. "To plead 
leadership as an excuse for withholding 
ble work from Indians can never be 
specially when those responsible for this 
de happen to be themselves interested 
politically and economically in maintain- 
status quo. Den B 
| ne entrusting of the administration of such 
is intl: fuk as census, statistics, research, investiga- 


n unes reports, all of which may roughly be 
ght have |zwled under the broad head of the Intelligence 
ons, We tkowiment will naturally imply arrangements 


nistration Jithe training of Indians for such work. This 
i increase the cultural facilities of the 
le which, every one admits, are of an 
ly limited character today. The pro- 
f these facilities in India while primarily 
ior the liberal and technical training of 
‘pective officials will certainly be availed 
kople other than those for whom they are 

The theoretical knowledge 


ly intended, 
4 oe who will undergo this type of 
h z when they do not serve Govern- 
t Deed Blue aD its own. But when 
nistration experience of the actual work 
bit be + n carried on by Indians, it can- 

regarded as a still more valuable 


ot 
Pun. It therefore follows that 


lig 
sive, i Which wi ation and training of this special 
salar p lr to ma. ave to be imparted to Indians 
jans LP Feat least - 1 Uem. good administrators must 


! 8 2 
e neni aug, helical effect, namely, raising 


ural level of the whole nation. 


E Unus 
"|, Ceng NUSATION op EXPERIENCE 
ing |, at i authorit 3 
ea 
cheer Industries the working age 
eee and 50. But it is a fact 
For ic Sts beyond 50 in other 
nstance, 55 is the maximum 
ne in India. . It is 
are most of the European 
-mo Ot 
: ly we e avena’ re careful about 
n z 
Tu e know how often 
incon 9 opinion of Govern- 
tk to Traed Any special degin 


"ia in order ts! BE 


INDIANI SANA Nai GJünal ene dade ud daori 


es seem to hold the view. 


ge Indian, ean work - 
large-scale business: 


presi oie E ital 2 id s 
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advice or offer their suggestions on particular 
problems on which they are regarded as authori- 
ties. Both in the West and East, there are many 
who have retired from active participation in 
the daily work of the world aged beyond 60 but 
who are still very useful members of society. 
These are in a position to benefit their country 
by the very valuable knowledge and experience 
they possess in different branches of social 
activities. 

It has been stated already that most of the 
superior intellectual services under Government 
ate held by non-Indians. These officials no 
doubt gather very valuable experience in the 
course of their administrative duties. During 
their residence in India, on account of their 
social aloofness, they are unable to confer any 
cultural benefit on the people of this country 
except in their extremely limited official capa- 
city. No fair-minded man will criticise them 
for their failure in this particular direction, for 
he must make allowance for the fact that these 
non-Indian officials are themselves the victims of 
an antiquated system which has outlived its use- 
fulness. The greatest loss due to the employment 
of non-Indian in the highest branches comes 
when they retire at the age of 55 or so, when 
the knowledge and experience they had gained 
and which, under different circumstances, might 
have been devoted to some cultural and social 
welfare work in a non-official capacity, are not 
available to India. I am convinced that a large 
part of the moral and intellectual impoverish- 
ment of India is due to the control and the 
virtual monopoly of most of the higher functions 
of the State by non-Indians who, quite naturally, 
can be expected to have little if any social 
interest in the land of their exile and who leave 


India for good as soon as their period of service - 


is over. This to my mind, constitutes one of 
the strongest arguments for Indianisation of the 


services. Then again it has to be admitted that — 
the largest and most responsible organised activi- —.— 
tiesin India consist at present of the discharge of  ' 


the higher State duties and the administration of 


the higher State functions. The undertaking of — 
‘this work by competent Indians cannot but tend 


to the development of self-confidence and 
sense of responsiblity not only among the pe 

actually engaged in such work bu -am 
their countrymen. In other nati f 
confidence and the experience ga 
discharge of the high 
nearly always -provi 


mind, explains at. 


NATIONAL INDIA AND ÍNDIANISATION 


Under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
no one can touch the members of the Imperial 
services who are protected by the Secretary 
of State. It has been proved more than once 
that their pay and pensions as compared with 
those of similar services in other parts oi the 
British Commonwealth are excessively high. 
The different Provincial Governments either 
reduced the emoluments of the Provincial services 
or were contemplating doing so before we had 
ihe present political impasse. It cannot be 
argued at this late ‘hour that the work of 
administration is likely to break down when 
entrusted to Indians. This may be the opinion 
of the British Government which, National 
India maintains, is likely to be swayed by the 
interests of its nationals either consciously or 
unconsciously. India demands that the experi- 
ment of administering her affairs by her ‘own 
children should be tried. To refuse permission 
to this laudable claim on the plea that it may 
turn out a failure is, for all practical purposes, 
denying Indians the right to self-development. 

__ Add to this the other fact that the great 
difference which formerly existed between the 
emoluments of members of the Imperial services 
and those of the Provincial services have been 
made yet greater by the economy drives of the 
different provincial government. This one factor 
has to be taken into account by the practical 
man. 4, for one, feel that the wide disparity 
between the rights of these two classes of publie 
Servants is calculated to result in a spirit of 
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envy, of insubordination revealin 
discharge of duties in a spirit of & 
and misunderstanding. 

Then again the fact that wl 
in charge of a Department was draw; 3 
a month, his Secretary might diss Sa 
or ten times this sum, presented ver i? to 
ing implications. Speaking as q A. y 
hope I am not uncharitable when Į e 
the Congress ministers had, by the acted 
this small salary, not only demonstrate 
very practical way their consciousness yt 
sympathy with the poverty of India’s ait 
but, what is more, they had, it may be i ion 
ciously, placed the highly paid i, 
official in the most unenviable position 
proved and declared exploiter. 


Let me conclude by quoting the words 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer when he gave eviden 
in January, 1924, before the Lee Commission on 
this question of Indianisation. He said: 
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ullen discon 
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“Unfortunately the speech of Mr. Lloyd Geog} an wai 
about the steel-frame work of the administration 1 
India had had the effect of shaking the faith o 
Indian Public even in the intentions of Parliament: 
embodied in the Reforms statute. Is it unnalum 
India to feel that the time has come for her ton 
facture her own steel and obtain protection for it? 
Indianisation of the Services is believed to be net 
not merely for the punpose of providing full and 
quate opportunities for the development of I 
administrative talent, but also for preparing the pof 
for the attainment of Responsible Government by 
ing some retrenchment in public expenditur 
Indianisation of the services sooner or later 5 
evitable as the grant of Responsible Governme 
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HIROHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


ly Majesty, Hirohito, the present 
Japan, is the 123rd direct descen- 
Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, and all 
ebrating the 2,600 birthday of the 


| party | 
Gest thie 


Xia 1 T an 1s j] zii 3 
s T aff is year. The divine ancestry of the 
S million peor may be a fable to the rest of the world, 


iip the loyal Japanese it is a living fact. The 
wor is traditionally the Son of Heaven, 
hol of many centuries of rule—godhead, as 
vere, of a religion of patriotism. His person 

ed. He is a ruler who can do no wrong, 
x least in theory. 

In the heart of Tokio stands a vast com- 
Jmm surrounded by a broad outer moat of 
oyd Gefa water. The moat in its turn is fringed by 
x immendous granite wall. Inside the wall are 
amente ¥ seen lawns, the gardens, the villas, the 
nnatun] je | ce, and the various subsidiary paraphernalia 
a oa Bn establishment, including a 9-hole 
bo ner] tee Entrance, except to specially in- 
il and sie | ^ 806865, is forbidden. 
| of oe pnr eer royal residence -anywhere 
In S pts m eee Or kept so free from 
diture, {le abode of th orit Is Japan’s holy of holies 
at mens co 2e Emperor. Other royal estab- 

Miso we usually accessible to the publie. 


1.5 one is like : i 
Hox like a consecrated shrine—a thing 


] Just as tha : : i 

Jitter of mode Imperial area itself lies in the 

T dlace veo life, so is the palace—or rather 

Je very wer the Emperor happens to be— 

tee, 3 eed of Japanese national 

1 Oe to the de i 
ac’ tàn soo ais 
ds o 


e evidens 
mission ot 
id: 


Ry. ages standing outside 
3 Nt in Jan cS ID reverentia] awe. 5 
a 


They folded 
ered d their heads, closed. their 
Prayers in the direction of 


; Nin, 5 


ie sue’ impe TS Japan -has -been ruled b 
Cag.» n ; 3 e 
te Jaion, S No mily, without a break a 
fgg, “Pan, Noreen conqueror ever in- 


it On foreien "i5. 

© soi] of ign invading ‘hosts ever 
this. Nippon; -The psychologi- 
dae ot tremendous sign Tone 


‘Emperor if he is passing. When the Emperor's - 
ear goes by, no one may remain on balcony or - 
roof, workers on ‘lofty steel structures must 
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Me Emperor is the sacred symbol of that national 
ife. 

Shinto:sm is the only religion that Japan 
has given birth to, and it is the predominant 
religion of the Sun-Rise Empire. The Shinto 
religion is based on the divinity of the “ heaven- 
descended ” imperial dynasty. Thus the Empe- 
ror is an essential feature of what may be 
called the state religion of modern Japan. In 
the words of Professor Nobushige Hozumi, pro- 
fessor of law in the Imperial University of 
Tokio: “The worship of the imperial ancestors 
is the national worship.” i 

Shintoism teaches people, above all, to be 
loyal and patriotic. The Japanese- adore their 
sovereign and love their country as probably no 
other race of people. Patriotism and loyalty— 
these constitute an important article of the 
Shinto faith. 

The Emperor is the head of the ruling House. 


-He is the Universal Father, the quintessence of 


the race. He is the father, the teacher, the elder 
brother. of the people. He is their protector, 
their salvation, their religion. He is the richest 
source of wisdom.. All the loyalties of race and 
nation, family -and household, are blended in 
one supreme, universal loyalty to him. To live 
for him-is the commonplace of existence; to die 
for him is a privilege coveted. 3d 

< The loyalty which Shintoism inculeates is 
at the present time focused entirely upon the: 
head of the state. Thé Emperor’s photograph 
hangs in every school in the empire. The atti- 
tude of students and teachers toward this picture 
is one of veneration. Persons have lost their — 
lives in trying to rescue the: photograph from 


‘fire, and school principals have committed 
suicide because the imperial picture has been . 


destroyed or removed. Was 

English-language newspapers. which — ; 
the words, Imperial Household, without ca; 
letters are guilty of impiety and are suppressed. 

Tt is an unwritten law in Japan that no one 
can look down on the Emperor. No inan 
image of a man, may -be placed above 


upon 1 


Yt doorstep. Passengers i 


et 
| 
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tram cars must either get out or sit down be- 
hind closed windows until the regal procession 
has gone by. : 
‘The present Emperor 1s [ Toms 
cratic leanings, and is not at all like his father. 
When his father would get sick, court physicians 
could feel his pulse only through a piece oi silk 
gauze. Tailors had to guess at measurements 
for the European clothes of the monard¢h. In a 
word, no lay finger could be placed upon the 
sacred body of the Emperor. 

Some years ago the private car of Emperor 
Mutsohito, grandfather of the present ruler, was 
delayed 20 minutes in the railroad yards at 
Kioto. The station-master immediately commit- 
ted suicide. He felt that he was responsible for 
this slight to his sovereign. 

When Hirohito’s grandfather stepped out of 
the seclusion of the palace, people looked upon 
him as a God. They considered the very ground 
he trod upon as sacred. More, they gathered up 
the dust he walked upon as a remedy for 
disease. 

Hirohito is the first ruler of Japan to receive 
modern education. At the age of 7 he entered the 
exclusive Peer’s School where he met the other 
boys of Japan’s nobility. Under private tutors, 
he continued his studies in political science, 
history, foreign languages (English, French, 
German), physics, chemistry, biology— subjects 
which Students of Liberal Arts division are 
studying at American universities. But biology 
is Hirohito’s hobby. He plays tennis, rides 
horseback, is a keen follower of the American 
baseball game and carries on experiments in his 
own biological laboratory. 

Every morning and evening he reads news- 
papers carefully, both Japanese and English. 


suspected of demo- 


he was an American news-sleuth. 

.. Hirohito is the first modern Emperor of the 

island kingdom, the first to emerge from the 

impenetrable seclusion which has surrounded 

every Japanese Emperor for many centuries 
Japan has. considered seclusion so sacred 


that, although the present Emperor 
Yoshihito, was ie for um e. E 
Japanese newspaper dared to mention the fact 
It had been the custom in Tokio to stop 
all traffic when the Emperor passed through ts 
busy streets. Emperor Hirohito -stopped all 
that saying: “What foolishness to. sto 
thousands of people for one person.” B 
" They talk in America about President 
-URoosevelt. breaking precedents. Well, Hirohito 
; tered a few himself. In 1921 he made a 
E tour of Europe—the first Japanese Crown 
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He reads them so seriously that you might think 


i rince to' go abroad. It deas etiablbecmas. murek! Kaper Cp 


impressed by the relative democra ; 
princes and by the parliamentary cy of 
But he didn’t spend all his tines 
ing government buildings, monument 
art museums. He went to the theatre n 
sible at home !), the department Sto s 
swam in publie, and even rode in um (Shop 
(tubes) in both London and Paris p 
time of his life. He also got a new E 
ihe world around ‘him. outlo 
The great adventure of the trip occured «| 
EM ESAE S 5 edil 
Paris when he. dressed: in plain clothes and 
ped away for half a day. Exactly what i 
that afternoon, no one will ever know: bui; 
is a story illustrative of his sense of humor - 
According to this story, he bought tickdsig 
his companions, and as he entered the suby 
he handed the tickets all in a bunch ¢ 
French woman at the gate. The woman 
indignant andi spluttered a hot stream of Frew 
She bawled the dickens out of the Imperi 
Son of Heaven. Hirohito, on his pari, s 
and turning to one of his aids he said: — - 
“Come here quick. Your grandmother 
singing. ” 
By the time he got back to Tokio, 0 
were busy selecting a bride for him. B 
modern, he caused them to choose a Prine 
Tt was a love-mateh, W 


presents 
always 
pren 

The 1 


The Japanese Imperial Hous 
the richest ruling house on earth. — 
House is richer than the Amencar "s. 
privy treasure, as distinguished fro 

Tt privately’ owns and oper 
of o. of TOSS land in Japan, aa c 
the reforestation. It owns enone corpo 
shares in almost every big Japan oo 
and business enterprise such 88 ga 
Japan, the Nippon-Yusen Ko 
and the Imperial Hotel in ee 


ates 


Bip 


Toki 
The whole central business d 
as well as the vast acres o be- 
are owned by the Imperial 
pays-no taxa 50 0 p f 
In view of the necessity 7 
of agriculture in Japa th 
decades ago, decided 
Over to private Or: 


OBE ene 


. 1099 several thousand acres of 

m were disposed of in this 

ii d in 1930, the imperial palace at 
n 


, 8H presented to the municipality as a 
a WAS 


aan acreage still remains in the hands 
a Utg 


se. 
that the imperial fortune 


i L theless; the royal family still mono- 
es (shore verte er litary estate. In spite of 
(hop jarge hereditary : 
Le subse jets 2 c pressure in Japan for agricultural 


ie Imperial Hou 


The theory 18 


Jis 


eee | gnis the finest reserve of the nation. It 
te Buys available in time of great catastrophe 


supreme national crisis. 

The first donor to earthquake, fire, flood or 
line sufferers is the imperial family. It also 
‘inbutes regularly to the Japanese Salvation 
y, Red Cross, Buddhist. charities and other 
ilar institutions. It has contributed to help 
seule eadh of Japan's great wars. 

e Impi] King George of England gets a salary of 
ari, smie/uillion and 50 thousands dollars a year. The 
id: wal civil list of Emperor Hirohito is about 
dmother ilmion and 850 thousand dollars per year— 
{to keep the wolf from the door. That does 
o, figi ^ give him as big an annual income from his 
. Beings}*ttial jobs as Henry Ford gets from his 
Princess (i ur industry; but on the other hand, Hirohito 
h, umi Hre has to wonder when Roosevelts and their 
P "Democrats will take it away from him. 

1926. ii mee the beginning of the China campaign, 


nergy. P tlito has been practisi 
ey. ising econ : = 
Lien. "d à recent report : e 
gu i i i 
ia; functions, such 
» ate cancelled, 
B served now 


of Trend; 


as the large banquet on 
At official parties, hot sake 
M adays instead of imported 
mas WY. home-made cigarettes re- 
! MENU i he Imperial messengers have 
eile Baton R instead of 2 automobiles. [A 
p ia of gg á l Imperial gifts now benr silver 

] Were tumed Qo" and gold. articles from the 

„over to the Bank of Japan.” 


fl, NO J 
Aad, wpanese calls the ruler of his S 
taven, ae Honorable Gate or Gate 
etica] 7 orelgners now make use of 
name T Mikado. The present 
; Hirohito, is rarely ever men- 


all! 


|i dian, n Cesignati SEE 
Roy Peace tion for his reign as Showa 


Wi history B ms m death he will be 


"Mu Dan ; "omm E 
Mad in 15g lore Mathew C. Perry went 
R known RET Was under a military 
"si Shogunate ne Shogunate, It was 
regime in the 17th 


policy 
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ES of isolation. It not : j 
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prohibited all Japanese. from going to any 
foreign country. No foreigners could get in and 
no Japanese could get out. From that time on 
Japan was shut up for over 200 years. During 
those 2 centuries the Japanese remained in as 
complete an isolation and seclusion from the rest 
of the world, as though they lived upon another 
planet. Finally, this isolation was put an end 
to by the American Commodore Perry. 

One of the striking features of the history 
of all races and all nations is the inability of 
men to foresee the consequences of their actions. 

A young Yankee named Eli Whitney inven- 
ted the cotton gin, while lhe was a tutor on a 
Georgia plantation. It was a useful invention; 
he was proud of it, andi justly so. It demonstra- 
ted the inefficiency of slave labor. But did he 
know that the made the American Civil War 
inevitable ? Certainly not. 

And there was Perry. He forced the hermit 
nation of Japan to open its doors, its ports to 
the ships of the world and the ideas of the world, 
including the newest devices in machinery and 
armament. ‘There was not a glimmer in his 
mind, or in the mind of the American President 
who sent him, that he was giving birth to a 
world power. ` 

After the United States had forced its first 


‘treaty upon Japan, the terms of which were 


humiliating to the Japanese, the way was opened 
for other nations to follow suit. Coming like 
chickens to the feed, 19 nations including 
England, Russia, France, Holland and Prussia 
signed similar treaties and constituted in Japan 
—as in China—the Treaty Powers. Tariff con- 
trol, extraterritoriality, the most favoured 
nation clause and all the other mechanisms of 
Western imperialism were applied to Japan, and 


the Japanese were placed in a state of subser- . 


vience to the West. Lus " 
The Japanese who was directly responsible 
for the rise of Japan as a modern power was 
the grandfather of the present Emperor. At 
the time Grandfather Mutsohito was born in the 


second quarter of the last century, Japan was 


backward. It was where Englund was, before 
the days of the Norman Conquest. So one can 
say today, without. exaggeration, that Japan. 
has progressed—in ‘the sense “progress” is 


i 
f 
; 
l 


understood in the Occident—as much in less than 77 7 


a ‘hundred. years “as France, England and | 


Germany have in ten centuries. ..- 


During his reign Mutshohito, the architect ER 


of modern: Japan, completely changed’ the 
whole political, social and „economic systems. 
of Japan. No such stupendous revolution hade 
ever occurred in any other nation in a similar 
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fér good or evil, with the foremost world 
powers. 1 ; 
Tt was Emperor Mutsohito who granted his 
people a constitution in 1889. This constitution 
was not wrung from the Emperor by the people, 
but was a voluntary gift of the imperial grace. 
Consequently, the Emperor retained for himself 
and his heirs the right to initiate amendments 
and changes. While the people were granted 
safeguards to protect their life, liberty, property 
and the freedom of religious worship, the powers 
of the Emperor were unimpaired and even 
strengthened. Thus, on the whole, the constitu- 
tion is rigid, and no amendment has yet been 
made. In organizing its modern government, 
Japan used some of the features of Western 
parliamentary system. Yet Japan was not 
engeged in wholesale copying of Western forms. 
In reforming its government, Japan frankly 
accepted Western suggestions. More than that, 
Japan worked them over and applied them in 
terms of its own civilization and own needs. 
The result is that the government of Japan is 
not exactly like that of the United States, 
England, or France. It is Japanese. It has 
its roots deep in Japanese soil—in - Japanse 
character and institutions,-and social traditions. 
Article IV of the Japanese constitution 
declares that, “ The Emperor is the head of the 
. Empire, combining in Himself the rights of 
sovereignty.” He has the right to convoke, open, 
close and prorogue the Parliament, officially 
known as the Imperial Diet. He issues ordi- 
nances and determines the organization of the 
various brandhes of the administration the 
salaries, appointments and dismissals of all civil 
and military officials. He is the supreme com- 
mander of the army and navy. He declares war 
: uc M concludes treaties, confers 
nobili i ; pardons or : 
mutes S Be o com. 
In other words, the Emperor’s dx 

are so numerous and BE ONUS that RO me 
attributes of sovereignty are omitted from the 

list. The important fact to remember, how 
1s not so much that the Emperor is virtu sll ete 
State, as that the Emperor never acts ESI 
the advice of others. Und pee on 
er the present system 

of Japanese government, the Emperor is 
expected. to manifest a will of his own Fe tan 
in so far as he may persuade his E 
whatever advice they had originally inta d 
ted. The real control lies in the War, 
. “shadow” government. Who then ios lly 
rules Japan ? To find the real rulers Su F 
must seatch beyond: the Emperor, «= E 
Today Emperor Hirohito, worshipped as a 


X od by millions ‘of his subjects, pes snob maker 
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"This group is composed of the Lord Keepe 


ul kengi Qslerjoneffeidwao be 


decisions of government policies. nea 
ihe Parliament, elected by universe E 
suffrage since 1927, have any appr alm 
ence on national policies. `, eciable jy 
Contrary to the Western idea of 
government, the Japanese Prema 
Cabinet ministers even if Supported : 
Parliament, only partly decides the è 
the government. poii 
The Cabinet, made up of the head 
executive departments, is not responsible of 
Parliament but to the Emperor, i 
Again, the established ‘convention jg tha 


navy ean appeal over the heads of the Parl. | fij was 
ment directly to the Emperor. bs i 

More powerful than the Cabinet and Qr. Bw 
to the Emperor is the Privy Council made u 
of 26 elderly men chosen for life from tle 
military and. professional classes of Japan. 

Besides the Cabinet and the Privy Counel 
who may advise the Emperor on any subject 
another group established by law stands at tle 
side of the Emperor as his intimate advis 


Ere te gets 
the Privy Seal, the Imperial Household ministers 
and the Lord Chamberlain. a 

Finally and above all others there 5 W 
genro” or elder statesman. This institui | 
rests upon custom alone, and the 0. i | 
Prince Saionji is the last of this group: men 
the highest and most powerful of the pret") 


a 
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active part in politics. 
might be damaged by personal 
controversial issues. Although his 
includes almost every kind of BD 
activity from the opening of the à 
promulgation of laws and ordinance 
ration of war and the singing 
Hirohito never acts alone. He ad 
clusions after conferences with ® 5 
palace, and as a rule merely Pet 4 
already: formulated by ‘organs 0*7 
never gives interviews and ne 
the radio. He'is too sacred ey 
Picture appear either on Jal us 
postage stamps. ' 

"Since the historie vi 
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in-saying the fact that every step 

310 or ment and consolidation of Japan, 

avon unit, has come as a result of war. 
J 


politica’ “China in 1884 had the abolition 
fie Y diating extraterritorial rights. The 
pe hum, in 1904 gave to Japan Korea 


ith Russia om 
y » Du dE among the Western powers. The 
Yoda SU x 


glas of 1914 made Japan one of the five 
d ps Japan is again at war. Will 
rts out of this ,conflict enhanced in 
a and prestige, or will it go down in defeat 
P" with shame and ignominy ? I am mo 

| | ete Tuture alone can tell. 
e think that the average Japanese is 
Hoperamentally peace-loving. That may or 
ly not be so. But the fact remains that the 
{ers of Japan do love their military establish- 
Jen, They think Japan's unique security in 
e Parii- lus was won by it. They are sure its future 
J:neement will depend on it. The West has 
nd closet Juht Japan to prize it, as though it were a 
made W }iv, for safety from the all-encroaching white. 
from tle tio as lng as the West continues to practice 
Gi i [tl discrimination against the Orientals and 
pi t 3m Westerners continue to respect 
ds at the seid t 2s Japan wil not be easily 

adem v y 9 overthrow its military easte. 

|, Mohito has the reputation of being a liberal. 
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Keeper d f vots : ; A 
minist | 95 "P at dawn, keeps a diary, and neither 
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drinks nor smokes. He is shortsighted. He 
wears horn-rimmed glasses, of course. He would 
hardly be a Japanese if he didn’t wear glasses. 

The Emperor is tender-hearted, according 
to Japanese newspapers. His soldiers may be 
bumping off Chinese by thousands, but Hirohito, 
the Japanese press points out, “carries bread in 
his pockets to feed the palace ducks. 

His best known vice appears to be writing 
poetry. In 1938 ‘he wrote this little poem : 

“ Peaceful 

is morning in the shrine garden : 

World conditions, it is hoped, 

will also be 

peaceful. ” 

It is believed that Emperor Hirohito was 
opposed to the present war against China, and 
this verse was taken as an expression of that 
disapproval. But the war dragged on, and early 
in 1940, threatened to involve Japan in a clash 
with the United States, he mused again in this 
two-line poem : : 

“At the beginning of the New Year 

we pray that . 
East and West will live together and 
prosper." 
May the prayer of the Son of Heaven be heard. 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, U. S. A. 


Tue war, begun just about a year ago, has 
passed through various phases. "While all ve 
quiet on the Western front, with the French 2 
Germans facing each other in their Maginot ana 
Siegfried lines, it was characterised by the 
Americans as a ‘phoney’ war. Having seen 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium _and 
France, go under in Hitler’s blitzkrieg it 1s no 
longer spoken of as ‘phoney.’ In the battle of 
France the French gave way and, with their 
splendid fleet and'air force and most of their 
army still intact, ignominiously surrendered to 
Hitler. Then the Germans were promised a 
similar blitzkrieg against Great Britain. But 
even with the largest air force in the world Hitler 
finds this island a hard nut to crack. A fortnight 
ago he was to dictate peace from Buckingham 
Palace but his calculations are not so accurate 
this time, as the Royal Standard was still float- 
ing over the Palace when I passed there the 
other day and London still carries on in spite 
of Hitler's threats. The battle of Britain is 
certainly being waged, but at what a cost to the 
attackers! "There is certainly mo bützkrieg—no 
lightning war. Now, instead of talking of a 
lightning war on Britain, the German inspired 
press talks of the blockade of Britain. But what 
has Hitler been doing for ihe past year but try- 
mg to blockade us? And with what result? 
Our ports are still open : 
-and our ue of food are 
year ago. Our fleet is greatly increas ys 
teen omy peer a qan 
ing of the war.. We have, in addition, received 


much greater than a 


Holland, Belgium and France 
this country or on the high seas for our benefit 


Until Hitler came up a ains this i 
and Goering persuaded the d a A 
their Air Force was invincible. In EDS f th 
false reports they feel: it necessary to um WE 
chiefly for home consumption, of their vic ue 
in England, the large percentage of their onie 
and figlfters: that never return to their base ae 
give them pause. Our losses are in comr ari a 
very small and in addition ma; E 


= ny of our pi 
are saved and maey of our dans BS 
vaged. We are not merely aeting on the 


efensive however. Night after night and day 


that are now in 


Alter day our "planes arecqwam PGbmmamam. gil 
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A YEAR OF WAR ; 
By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


our ships still sail: ` 


added strength by the ships of Norway, Denmark - 


frequently over Italy destroyin i 
dumbs, their oil storage desde het n Oy pis V 
bases and munition works. The Rik Ji uisa 
Germany must soon look like a devastated, Hh foal T 
and in many places in Germany war work 4a ST 
been hindered, damaged and often brought t t fare 2 
stop. As the days draw in and the i ons 
lengthen the Royal Air Force will take an oat E 
greater toll of Germany and Italy's vital a P ho 
centres—and this in spite of Goering’s boast EN 
that no enemy 'plane would ever be able to | ie cou 
bomb Germany. 7 for comps 
In the past, while Hitler was preparing fay strik 
feverishly for years to build up munitions, guns (med ou 
and ’planes for war, we went on in our ust ous 
leisurely fashion so that we were comparatively |: conseq 
unprepared for war. At long last, with almost {i ifferer 
superhuman efforts on the part of our munition | nisatic 
workers, Mr. Churchill was able to announce lm jettanics 
the House of Commons that our new producti 
already largely exceeds that of the enemy: 
have not yet reached the peak of our prod 
and we have hardly begun to get the bene i 
America’s efforts on our behalf. It may P x 
time before we reach parity with Germany, 2 je reeks 
when we have reached that point we 3. m d 
on steadily and rapidly to outstmp m v) Oaa 
numbers as we already have done n Boot i3 
handling. Then, whether it be 1941 OT. i 
shall not be content to sit still in this F 
the defensive. We shall again. hay helo 
Expeditionary Force, equipped as ne a 
and with the powerful aid of 
Royal Air Force will drive the N mar 
from France, Belgium, Holland, | world 
Norway into Germany—and free D d has 
a tyranny the like of which manan 
before experienced. = |. the Hot 
Mr. Ohurchills review 1» if he 
Commons before the adjournment” wi firs 
wide field " of the war at the ep x ‘poll 
was of intense interest from my that | 
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Minister par excellence for t Am 
that he stands uniquely as 2/P° ei 
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He began by comparing this 
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jan t Peed In the first twelve months 
Jo r0. ie the British casualties amounted 
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(M h killed, wounded, prisoners 
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m" comparing this with 
preparing fey striking. Then, as the Prime Minister 
| é fined out, millions of men fought by hurling 
mous masses of steel at one another with 
Now it is 


ounce in fë 
modu? | Although the slaughter has been “but a 

“tion,” Mr. Churchill showed that the conse- 
es to the belligerents had been even more 
ea countries with powerful armies 
dashed out of coherent existence in a 
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appy players seem to be’ 


resources 


s3 í the building up 
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of the British nation and. the British Empire ” 
and that, once we are properly equipped and 
started it will be “more favourable to us than 
the sombre mass slaughters of the Somme and 
Passchendaele.” 

Another of Mr. Churdhill’s telling phrases ' 
was that “ our offensive springs are being slowly 


compressed" in preparation for the offensive 
campaigns of 1941 and 1942. The road to fe 
victory, he said, might not be so long as we 7 


expect, but he was careful to add that we have. 
no right to count upon this. He did not com- 
plain about Hitler’s proclamation of a strict 
lockade of the British Islands. The Kaiser 
did similarly in the last war. The Prime 
Minister made it clear, however, that it was our 
intention to maintain and enforce a_ strict 
blockade not only of Germany but also of Italy, 
France and all other countries that had fallen 
under German power. He reminded the House 
that when Mr. Hoover’s plan was proposed for 
feeding France, Belgium and Holland the German 
radio broadeast on 27 June that Germany had 
already taken steps to ensure this end. When 
Germany invaded Norway there was in that 
country food supplies sufficient to last for a-year. 
The other countries’ also had ample stocks. 
Much of this we know has been removed to 
Germany during the last few months. The 
harvest has just begun to be gathered, so for 
some time to come there should be little chance 
of scarcity. Indeed the only agency that can 
create famine in any part of Europe now or 
during the coming winter is Germany herself if 
she refuses to distribute the supplies she holds. 

Mr. Churchill then pointed out another 
aspect of this food problem. ** Guns rather than 
butter.” has been the German slogan. Many of 
the most valuable foods are essential to the - 
manufacture of vital war material. Fats are 
used to make explosives. Potatoes are used to 
make the alcohol for motor spirit. The plastic 
materials now so largely used in the construc- 
tion of aircraft are made of milk. : MEI 

“Tf the Germans used these commodities to help i 
ihem to bomb our women and children, rather than to- g 
feed the populations that produce them, we may be. 
sure that imported: foods would go the same way, direct- 
ly or indirectly, or be employed to relieve the. enemy 
of the responsibilities he has so wantonly assumed.” 

. Meanwhile; the -Prime Minister promis 
that we could and would arrange in advance for’ 
the speedy entry of food into any ‘of the con- 
quered countries when that country had been. 
‘wholly cleared of Germans forces and had. — | 
genuinely regained its. freedom. We would — | 
; f reserves of food all — 
will always be held. 
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up before the eyes of the peoples of aa 
including the German and Austrian people—the 
certainty that thé shattering of the Nazi power 
would bring to them all immediate food, freedom 

and peace. 
? Mr. Churchills catalogue of the 
“ cataract of disaster” in the last three months 
was as serious as it was impressive, 


grim 


“The trustful Dutch overwhelmed : their beloved 
and respected Sovereign driven into exile : the peaceful 
city of Rotterdam the scene of a massacre as hideous 
and brutal as anything in the Thirty Years’ War: 
Belgium invaded and beaten down: our own fine 
Expeditionary Force, which King Leopold had called 
to his rescue, cut off and almost captured, escaping as it 
seemed only by a miracle and with the loss of all its 
equipment : our Ally France out : Italy in against us : 
“all France in the power of ihe enemy, all its arsenals 
and vast masses of military material converted or con- 
vertible to the enemy’s use : a puppet Government set 
up at Vichy which may at any moment be forced to 
become our foe : the whole Western seaboard of Europe 
from the North Cape to the Spanish frontier in Ger- 
man hands; all the ports, all the airfields on this 
immense front employed against us as potential spring- 
boards of invasion. 

“The German air power, numerically so far out- 
stripping ours. has been brought so close to our Island 
that what we used to dread greatly has come to pass 

and the hostile bombers not only reach our shores in 
a few minutes and from many directions, but can be 
escorted by their fighting aircraft." 


But as Mr. Churchill pointed out, we still 
stand erect, “sure of ourselves, masters of our 
fate and with the conviction of final victory 
burning unquenchable in our hearts. Few would 
have believed we could survive; none would 
have believed that we should today not only 
feel stronger but should actually be stronger 
ure have ever been before." "i 
n spite of the vaunted German bloc re 
- have “ ferried across the Atlantic ” nee 
mass of munitions of all kinds, ca 
machine-guns, cartridges and shell 
landed without the loss of 
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g or allow one nation to 


machines will avail her nothing ; ; 
the trained pilots to fly them” i she 
Germany has still numerical. 
new production now largely exe 
we are only now beginning to 
and Canadian production. 


The sands are running out f 
threatened invasion of this island 
month it will be too late to attempt it n 
But before it could be attempted German. 
have to obtain control both of the s 


these aims. ' a 
Not the least important point in the pa, ro hei 
Minister's speech was the announcement oj ap id 
close association with the United States jp gl Pt 
agreeing that the interests of the United Sis: 
and the British Empire both required that gloss a 
United States should have facilities for del te othe 
naval and air defence of the Western Hermisphet) 
against a Nazi power. The decision to plu] 
such defence facilities in Newfoundland and ili 
West Indies on long lease at the disposal of th 
United States was a spontaneous offer ^ vili: 
being asked or -offered any inducement... f 
their greater security against the unmeas 
dangers of the future.” In all this we an 
very close harmony with the Governmen 
Canada. as the Prime Mimiti 
said, this process means that these two m 


what mixed up together 
affairs for mutual and general advantage 
Churchill said that ‘he could not stop tne 
ment if he wished: no one could stop ™ 

« Lik ds Bean it just keeps rolling 
Let it $5 o m ‘full food, inexob ct 
ble, benignant, to broader lands an 


Hardly less important than nd 
by the Prime Minister was the Bost i) 
of the creation of a Joint Defence 77 
United States and Canada as 4 Dee 
Within a day or two we learned M d wo 
Defence Board had already StaT vo 
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children only too frequently, are the victims of 
this war in which the front line runs through 
all our homes. Our airmen, on the other hand, 
are under strict orders to bomb their target and 
only their target, and to their credit they do 
this with marvellous daring and courage. If 
they find it impossible to reach the target with 
reasonable certainty they must return with their 
bombs, as on more than one occasion single 
‘planes have done. It is not pleasant. One 
longs for days of peace. But we know that there 
can be no stable peace in the world until Hitler- 
ism, and all the evil that is wrought in its name, 
is stamped out and destroyed. Then will come, 
we may hope, that New World that many of 
us have dreamed of, the birth throes of which 
we are even now living through in this most 
wonderful although uncomfortable period of the 
world's history. 


[Received by Air Mail in Calcutta on October 17, 1940.] 
London, 1st September, 1940. ; 


INDIA'S FREEDOM V^ 


By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


Chairman of the British Committee on Indian and Burman Affairs 


called an Indian? Is there any Indian, of any com- 
munity, who has not felt a thrill of pride in the thought 
that he is a fellow-countryman of a man like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who was so uniquely honoured by Oxford 
University the other day ?” 


That is a new note coming from Whitehall 
—a recognition of India's past greatness and 
contribution to the world that many of us here: 
have tried to bring home to the people of this 
country for the past thirty years or more. It is 
twenty-four years ago—in 1916—that I. was. 
amongst the first to join the Home Rule for 
India League in India and very soon afterwards, 


- with the: late George Lansbury, started the 


Home Rule for India League in London, of which 
he was the first Chairman and I the first General 
Secretary. At that time we were frowned on 
not only by people in this country but also by 


“many Indians who since then have becomé some — 


of the most active workers for India's freedom. 


And now we have it from the mouth of the 


Secretary of State himself thet 

““The Con leaders are men animated and in- 
S HEUS national patriotism. They have 
kaai Setestieabiergobitical organisation, by far the - 
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most efficient political machine in India, of which they 


are justly proud." : 

I gather from cables that have arrived in 
this country from India that the ones 
Working Committee have rejected both t E 
Viceroy’s offer and Mr. Amerys speech. as à 
basis. for working together for India’s future. 
As an old and constant worker for India I ean 
only regret this as I believe it. to be a genuine 
endeavour to try to meet India's just aspirations 
and claims. “The responsibility for securing a 
speedy as/well as a satisfactory result,” as Mr. 
Amery said, now “rests upon Indians them- 
selves.” How many, “I wonder, have ever 
studied or read the Commonwealth of India Bill 
that was introduced into the House of Commons 
by the late George Lansbury, to see how far it 
would meet théir views as to the Constitution 
suitable for India? That there are difficulties 
in India no one would deny and the Secretary 
of State is naturally .bombarded with these 
difficulties. His outlook, however, is different 
from that of many of his predecessors in that 
office. 

“Tt is our business to try to understand India’s 
outlook and deal with it, not from the point of view 
of a superior dealing with an inferior, but as an equal 
dealing with equal.” 


___ It was not, Mr. Amery said, a question of 
imposing the will of this country upon the will 
of India. 


Itis far more a question of reconciling conflicting 
wills in India. At present that conflict of wills is still 
unresolved and still very serious. We must not under- 
estimate the seriousness of those difficulties, or believe 
that they can be brushed aside by treating India as if 
it were a homogeneous country like this, and as if those 
tens of millions, 
ictuating minori- 
deal in this coun- 
have to be fitted 
f Reis ‘future 
r „+ believe sincerely 
e uen of a wider patriotism and of states- 
difficulties, It is 


we have to look in these matters. 
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may emerge something of which Brito, 
alike can be proud for generations e Ons 
may make its contribution, not only Re e, 
sirength and prosperity of. our own Brite Derm 
wealth, but also, by its example: to th itish Gy, 
a distressed world.” e Tégetenj 


As I said before, I believe My n 
genuinely anxious to see India with jn 1 
Constitution framed by herself—free Wr] 
Britain herself—and I believe the Vices Ch 
the Secretary of State would do everyth i 
their power to bring about this consume a 
devoutly to be desired. Ten years ago Lae ; 
in the House of Commons that Indians shoul | 
asked to: frame their own Constitution by; al 
this country, the time was not ripe for aud .| 
solution. We got instead a. Round Table (y. 
ference. But the present proposal, in xl 
Amery's words again Spe | 
“clearly does not mean that this body will be ame} Wy 
Round Table. Conference or Commission whose vies 
may or may not be taken into serious considerstic:| 
Its object is to start a new Indian Constitution in | 
same spirit as that in which the Constitution of tk 
Dominions was done. In each case it was agree 
among the various elements in the Dominion tt 
created and brought about the main framework o£ 
Constitution. ... Our endeavour is to apply the sm) & 
method which has been followed in the case of d 
other Dominions. In those cases the Constitution GU 
before this House for discussion and was given t) 
constitutional ratification which this House is etl HN 
to give." | 


an 


e nor mon 


of State for India, that on secon.” n 
Aiceroy's offer will not be lightly E. 
and that India may grasp the hand oL in 
and equality now so freely exten “Howi 
what I know is genuine good. will. ret 
have rejoiced the heart of Anne pe : 
Lansbury. and. others who loved ATE 
India, but who-are no longer With v». 
fulfilment of their hearts’. desire- D 
free and equal among the great nà 
world. : "xac 
London, 1st September, 1940. 
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horoughfare of Guidonia, another new town in the reclaimed area near Rome 
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The marshy lands of the Pontine Ager before the Reclamation (Fig. 1). 


AGRICULTURE AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Indian Problems and Italian Experiments 


By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, n.se. pou. (Rome) - CS 


Env agriculture, viewed in the light of agri- 
"ml progress in England, Germany, France 
En United States during the last hundred 
im. S agant (onde e 
E US ndian agriculture 
Du oved, namely, the crushing 
hes lack He peasants, fragmentation of 
TA R oe finance, and so on. 
BUM 2 lon on a large scale and the 
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to these vital questions relating to agriculture— 
questions of life and death for millions of people. 
The publication of the Floud Commission Report 
has recently focussed much ‘attention of the 
experts as well as laymen on these all-important 4 
questions. It is not my purpose here to analyse E 
the said Report and its recommendations, but 
to: discuss briefly the experiments in agrarian a 
reform in à country whose dependence on agri- } 
culture is very great indeed and which has. 
agricultural problems: similar to our own. More 
than half the-population of Italy depend for 
their daily bread on agriculture and allied oceu- 
pations. The system known as Latifondio is not : 
much different in its economic ‘and ‘social aspects 
from our. Zemifidary system. Agrarian’ credit 
had been a thorny problem im Italy for. 
time.’ During the last two’ decades agr ian 
reform. considered. as. the- basis of national 
construction has been organized and. e 
under the initiative, and m*some cases er th 
supervision, of the State. In an analysis < 
these experiments, known by the compre 
name of Bonifica Integrale; some par 
be: found with our own’ conditions an 
solutions may. suggest themselves for t 
to application to Indian: problems. — 
this end in view that a general sur 
agriculture as.transformed. p 
will be offered in th 
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The project of integral or total reclamation 
of agricultural land in Italy, commonly known 
as Bonifica Integrale in technical language, has 
attracted the attention of economists and legis- 
tors all over the world during the last two 
decades. The Bonifica Integrale is a very com- 
prehensive plan; it does not deal merely with 
the reclamation of marshy lands, removal of 
malaria, and the augmentation of agricultural 
production, but it also embraces demographic 
questions, ‘hygienic problems, and above all, it 
aims at the building up of a stout and vigorous 
peasant community which had been in gradual 
disintegration in Italy since the Risorgimento. 
The variety of these economic and social pro- 
blems tackled by the scheme has given it the 
adjective “ integrale " or total. 

The importance of agriculture in Italian 
economie life will be realized from the fact that 
more than half of the population of the country 
is employed by agriculture and the crafts depen- 
dent on or related to it. If one considers the 
number of people employed (excluding the 
women who devote themselves to domestic cares), 
55 inhabitants out of 100 exercised their activi- 
ties in agriculture before the war (1918), whereas 
the percentage of the agricultural population is 
40 per cent im France, 35 per cent in Germany, 
and 12 per cent in the United Kingdom. The 
proportion of the industrial population, however 
which is about 28 per cent in Ttaly, rises in France 
to 32 per cent, 40 per cent in Germany, and 44 
per cent in England, while the commercial 
population is respectively 8 per cent, 14 per Sent 
12 per cent and 23 per cent. These few figures 
bear witness to the much 5 epee 
Importance of agriculture in Ita 
forms of economi 
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the physical and cultural rede 
immigrants in foreign lands) 
After the restoration oft. 
the new and inexperienced ‘Paw; ; 
fronted with so many diti, sat ament Wa 
could hardly devote its best Problems 
economic regeneration of the con 
was hampered by parliamentary RS. 
inaction. Italy’s economic devel 
became desultory and devoid of an Ru 
planning on the national basis. The 5 
more industrialized while the South a 
predominantly agricultural. Man y 
utility companies were in the hands D 
capitalists and entrepreneurs, and vast 
works projects were often undertaken | 
British, French or German interests.? The 
could hardly be balanced, trade was lann 
and the lire was quoted very low in fore 
change markets. Practically nothing co 
done to relieve the peasant of his indebi 
provide him with necessary capital and 
fight malaria, to adopt practical measur 
the reclamation of marsh lands. Unemplo 
and emigration were growing rapidly whi 
more occasions than one, challenged 
fabric of the Italian State. This is one 
the picture. On the other hand, socialis 
paganda was spreading discontent anon 
working classes and syndicalist_ movement! 
gaining ground in the country. Italy at the 
of the last century presented a dismal pid 
of her economic life—a challenge to her i 
and legislators, and a veritable despal! for 
people. Industrial strikes | alternated b 
agrarian strikes; they h 
before the war ever since 1901, 
with the peasants’ organization Of | 
1902-03, but in 1904 the number ©. 
strikes (210) was almost five times ® jas 
in 1903, and the number of striker 5 
: oint 
more than four times as great, PT 
alarming revival of agrarian agi 4 
flung the country into 
crisis. There were varying 
the war at least strikes enormous 
number, and the working id 
very effectively in direct and ine? 
In 1919, the number of strikes 80 
again: in agriculture they jum s 
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hg a ae This agitated period, of course, Italy covers an area of 310,120 square kilometers, 
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tion, a Ship. oet ved of encouragement and compares with that of other countries as 


im, i the entury-old problems awaited follows :* 
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realized. But at the same time the aortic 
of a healthy balance between the Ea 
and urban classes was also realized, which 
the Corporative system has, in fn ane 
sought to strengthen, intensify and perpetuate. , 

This balance on which the entire system of 
social harmony in the new regime was pu 
was sought to be achieved through an ela- 
borate scheme of all-round. reform of 
agricultural activities, called Bonifica Integrale. 
Bonifiea means the improvement of country- 
side in all its aspects. Professor Serpieri 
has defined  bonfica integrale as © co- 
ordinate execution of all the works required to 
adapt the land and the water on it to such 
intensive forms of production as will ensure work 
and higher social standards to a dense rural 
population." "Phe zeal with which this policy 
was pursued by the new regime as soon as it 
came to power is described by Professor Volpe 
in the following manner :° 

“The intensifieaion of agricultural production was 
tackled with energy and success, specially grain-growing, 
the battaglia del grano, ihe improvement of rural con- 
ditions, the bonifica integrale, such as the reclamation 
of the malarial lands which were uncultivated and almost 
unpopulated and which had been a thorn in the flesh 
of the peninsula for centuries. Sardinia, Sicily, Cala- 
bria, Puglie, Lazio, Maremma, the lower Po and the 
Alto Adige were all included in the schemes for land 
reclamation. .. . Vast territories were regained and 


populated and the Opera Nazionale dei Combattenti 
realized what had been the great hope of the soldiers 


during the war: the possession of the land. All this 
was part of the principle of “ruralization ” of Italy 
which was one of the chief po 


ints in the fascist pro- 
independence in regard 
Stuffs resulting in greater 
to the outside world. It 
etween classes and between 


gramme as the means to greater 
lo the importation of food 
political liberty in relation 
eeduced more equilibrium b 
uran and rural interests, between industry a ‘i- 
culture, and created a reaction against E 
and a campaign against the lowering birth-rate, result- 
mg in greater care for the moral and physical health 
of the race represented by the peasants.” : 


- As ur been pointed out above, land problems 
z ere "x new in Italy. Nor was land reclama- 
i hat was new in the programme of land 
p amaton at.the hands of the Corparative 
optate was its “ integral ” g 
E E Its character, The 
Integral eharaeter of land reclamation has been 


defined by.a writer in tl i 
d J An the follow "c 
slve manner : gun 


“Tom the agrarian sti j 
I Stand ; 
becomes integral when. extended ten, 
requiret! to iem the desired 
`à question of carrying out this oy that work i 
and for itself—be it drainage, oy igation op esl 
; 2 


E. Volpe : History of th 
Rome, 1933). Pp. 130-51, E 
'Gideomo' Acerbo : 


. land reclamation 
cover all the works 


Purpose. It is no longer 


x 
seist Movement 


Le Riforme Agrarie del 


oP ierra (Florence, 931p o 9 In Public Domain. Gurukul Kapp alee a gum 
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agricultural production. 


-private works, both compuls 


tion against malaria, or re-afforestati 
considering organically, and in their ee b 
and economie aspects, the aggregate ech 
measures required in the 

settlement, social measures, re-¢ 


"| 


national interests. Pug 

* From the economic standpoint, integral lj f 
clamation consists in co-ordinating all existing teora] 
—labour, land, water, and other capital—in the 
profitable manner. Economically, the integral char 
of land reclamation enterprise is linked up witht 
its agrarian system, which, by securing the pias 
reclamation, ensures the effective use not only ta 
available resources but also of all the works 
Thus the increased income obtained from the 
provide for the amortization of at least a good perce 
age of the costs incurred. It thus becomes posib 
carry out a great reclamation programme,”® 


This integral character of land reclamatig 
derives its ideology and technique of organizatu 
from the general principles of Corporativism# 
totalitarianism in the field of economic actus 
Social peace and class collaboration have 
legal expression in agriculture as m ri 
spheres of national economy, as establis 
the Corporative system. All categoria i 
employers of agricultural labour are me 
the employers’ syndicates : toget 
owners, properly so-called, are also «tus al 
of small holdings and lessees; the ea 
vators of farm lands; while m Mea di 
syndicates are included labourers nage a 
workers on the one hand, fre ait 
metayers on the other. 5 th ‘cai 
experts, they are included 1 
professional men, and they aC vero) 
useful and beneficial work; moreover 


willin 
workers and experts co-operate import 


thus youchs E 


of labour, land, water and s t 
special stress is, therefore, E ow 
private enterprise end dn 
encourage savings, are caliee s 
| 100.. uc 
tion is a project which is con’ 7 
. ) i (ecu 
by the State but to the 0X 


DEn 
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Draining out of water from the marshes (Fig. 2) 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Littoria, a new city in the reclaimed Pontine Ager under construction (Fig. 7) 


8) 


The town of Littoria when completed. Hotel Littoria js in the foreground (Eig. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Levelling of land and 


wke a substantial contribution. Sometimes 
faState assists the individuals and sometimes 
sasisted by them in turn. In the Corporative 
jtm, private and public interests are inter- 
idod. If there is lack of co-operation between 
le different bodies, private as well as publie, 
‘ought under the co-ordinating authority of 
le State, the entire scheme would cease to work. 

The Corporative character of the system of 
messions, under which the execution of 
jtmment works is ‘generally entrusted to a 
i dum of land-owners, would clearly ex- 
tU "US point of view. ‘These Consortia are 


tot 
the protection of private interests, but 
a public character, vested with 
to which the government dele- 
| tug] e powers. Should the land-owner 

AY threaten, hi duties incumbent on him, the 
Mega] lane with expropriation. 

y into d reclamation may be divided 
ion and NO parts, namely, protective 
ii tategory o constructive reclamation. The 
“vated Mor operations refers to lands already 

Ages m S intensively, but exposed 
irrigat by imperfect drainage or 
ing nal facilities. The second 
à 5 eu a to lands heretofore 

j reduc Me oqs of utilization or gene- 
ated lan si eh as permanent marshes, 
m any n ested with malaria and land 

l Sanized rural life. The 


. Scheme is being put 
hieh was passed on the 
Evolution: marks the final phase 
a D 1n regard to land pU 


mong iheCGjL anie 


AGRICULTURE AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
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legislations of bonifica, mention may be made 
of the Baccarini Act of 1882, which guided the 
reclamation of works until the advent of fascist 
measures. The Baecarini Act-and all measures 
previously enacted failed, however, to tackle the 
fundamental problems of Italian rural life and 
to take an organic view of its requirements. 
They also failed to remove the disparity between 
the North and the South, between the industrial 
and agrarian Italy. 

Between 1925.and 1928 several laws were 
passed regarding irrigation, agrarian credit, 
public works and Governmental contributions 
to the cost of agricultural improvements. The 
Act of 1998 embraced the -entire field of 
existing legislation on bonifica, co-ordinated the 
various measures in the. interest of national 
economy as a whole and made several outstanding 
provisions which constitute the special features 
ofthe Act. The State as well as the land-owners. 
are bound. by this law to make financial contri- 
butions in specified proportions towards the 
execution of the land reclamation scheme. It is 
not possible to enter into the details of the 
financial as well aS the organizational plans laid - 
down in this Actin the brief ~ space” 
available here, but it should” be realized that 
(his Act is the spinal column of integral land 
reclamation, Whatever the subsequent technical 
developments of the legislative framework pro- .. 
vided by the Act, the Act itself always vepresent 
the guiding spirit as well as the abiding ideal 0 
Italian integral land reclamation. =~ : 

Brief reference may, however, be made m — 
this connéction to some of the new provisions of - 
the said Act. In the first. place, the Act lays . 
down that, integral land reclamation is carried - = 
out in the public interest by means of (a) land- . | 
ósiidwarand (b)land-improvement 
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works. The former have the following character- 
istics : : 
(1) They are carried out under a general plan ot 
co-ordinated activities. x x 
(2) They present marked hygienic, 
social and economic advantages. : 5 
(3) They are carried out in land reclamation 2 
cumscriptions; that is, on territories classified and de- 
limited by the Government : 
(a) in which exist lakes, 
arshes; or T : 
(b) consisting of mountain-lands in which hydro- 
geological and forestry conditions are unsatis- 
faetory; or $ , : f 
(c) consisting of lands which, for serious physi- 
cal and social reasons, are utilized for exten- 
sive farming and on which the productive 
regime could be radically modified if the 
aforesaid unsatisfactory conditions were re- 
moved. 


The land-improvement works are those 
carried out : 


demographic, 


ponds, swamps and 


(a) on behalf of one or more farms, and 
(b) independently of a general land-reclamation 
plan. 

In the second place, the Act has provided 
for the reform of the Consortium; which may be 
regarded more or less as an executive organ for 
the effecting of land-improvements. Consortia 
for regulating land drainage and irrigation have 
existed in Italy since ancient times. The Con- 
sortium has now taken a new aspect, and has 
become the organ through which the State vests 
its authority in certain citizens for the purposes 
of the execution of private and public works. It 
1s not a mere executor of public works as govern- 
ment concessionaire, but is the organ for carrying 
out the whole integral land. reclamation both 
in its publie and private phases an organ co- 
operating with the Government to secure the 
complete character of the reclamation assistin 
and guiding the land-owners, but at ‘the Sane 
time controlling, and if necessary replacing, them, 

The new Act deals with di 
Consortia : 


(a) Consortia which are 
(b) Consortia which ar 


stinct types of 


public Corporations, 
Tue i jue Corporations, 
1 ry natüre of the sorti 
fundamental importance of the Eus. 0 de 
| vested in them entail the intervention of the 
|. Government and of bodies delegated by: it 
These interventions apply to both bos of 
Consortia, but more specially to those dealing 
with land reclamation works. The Sese 
gime under which the land reclamation ES 
re carried out may be defined on the basis 
f ontributions made by the State towards the 
erent works. The cost of some of the works 
h the Government is responsible is met 


EUN 


the financing of land reclamauo! 


the Treasury in wiew. pfPdlieiposevitrocefangn Cale the in th 


character namely, re-afforestation 
deteriorated woods, the consolidation epla 
agrarian re-conditioning of slopes aul 
and in some respects the regulation ; d 
water courses; not more than 60% 
power, transformation boxes and f (s 
movable lines for the transmission xed 


rise in certain regions to 76% of 
to 87-5% in the Southern and assimil 
T : 5 ^ al) 
regions. The financing of private and 
land-reclamation works is dealt with by Ns. 
law as a whole, so as to ascertain the ett 
advantages conferred on the owners and tomi d 
sure that total outlay will be adequately com. 1 
pensated by the higher income they will semn 1 
from the land. ‘This indeed is the necessary - 
corollary to the compulsory character of the work. 
Among the executive organs carrying outan 
controlling land reclamation works mention may 
be made of the Under-Secretariat for Integral 
Land Reclamation. In 1929 the Ministry 
National Economy was transferred to the 
Ministry of Corporations and was replaced by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Foresis. Th 
Under-Secretariat is under the immediate 0 
irol of the Ministry of Agriéulture and Forest 
The Under-Secretary is advised by a General 
Directorate consisting of six divisions Si, 
Under-Secretariat can avail itself of the sev 4 
of two public Corporations, presided over by " 1 
Under-Secretary himself, that is, the Nato qi 
Association of Land Reclamation Consorü i a 
the National Secretariat for Mountain 4 
and it has the co-operation of two other 0 
which in view of their prevalently i 
duties are placed directly under the Hes i 
Government, but whose activities ate r at 
ted with those of the Under-Secretanat 
the National Foundation for 4 
(Opera Nazionale Combattenti), 
missariat for Internal Migrations 
Settlement. Regarding the control. 0! j 
the Under-Secretariat acts in close, i £ 
with the Ministry of tne Interior in mi 
of the General Directorate of Hea of the 
to understand fully the working to study 
Reclamation schemes it is essentia i 


payable f 
y year 


5 E 1 jons. - 
functions of these publie organizan the P 
"The plan of agrarian fina ples: 

regime is as much elaborate a5 e 


measures have been adopted in or pr 


the case of works whose cost 15 m 
the land-owners, the Governme 


ISt, aj 

ital 

: publi 

the ney | 

Conomie 3 

x mule 

u q 

i em Í The sowing 
we payable for not less than five and not more than 
out and fly years, covering both capital and interest, 
on may harge being apportioned among them in 
Integral ance with rules. Most public reclamation 
finn di re not, however, carried out by the 
io the |ivemment, but by concessionaires who, with 
xcd by | exceptions, are the land reclamation Consor- 
s. ‘The |2 The concession is made for successive lots. 
te con [45e are several ways of making concessions, 
Forests $7 ample, flat concessions (concessioni a 
General |"), concessions by measurement, and con- 


The ns on the basis of actual expenditure 


services Bs a consuntivo). In the first two 
- by " petted expenses (plans, management, 
Nation! j. "30 and administration, provisional 


tia mi cing cos 5 
a a, ne Ots) are repaid to the concessionaire 


ha nor 
- bodies, [niue yn age of costs basis, provided in the 
JH sub e latter case, they are repaid in 


Jitical Ubje 1 
| of ti Unis to the approval of the liquidating 
-ordint- 


np se meth 
shat i | vate i ethods of financi nang tat 
that} m course of tin ancing proved imade- 


co Met | ™alize the enue and steps were taken to 
o Coll h e Association ine Operations in the hands 
j ji mh, de of Consortia which, acting 
pali Jo ing insti cial Committee on which the 

Ah il rations ^4 and banks willing to assist 
de ul IN Or pre Presented, regulates the 
in ad] Py ted by the COLE a financial 

i ‘tla or other conces- 


e » n Do) di TM ie 
"dy the | uei). Strib 
adf pg Al insti uting them among the several 


1 
Sutut 
ne iei wetter iE and banks in accordance with 
anol NI tivi general Possibilities, and on the 
acl | “Rone ae assistance on tg pulatod ee 
cts: sae n, le Torey nu e operations 
DER ums, titut 
pate ee utes repre: ; 
p ihe v a we fllon aa on the aforesaid 
pni |e onal p... : 
Tes ascist Institute for Social Pro- 


(Tig. 6) 


(2) National Insurance Institute. 

(3) Credit Institute of Italian Savings Banks. 

(4) National Association of Italian Savings Banks. 

(5) Credit Consortium for Public Works. 

(6) Land-credit branch of the Savings Banks of the 
Lombardy Province. 

(7) Land-credit Institute of the Venetias. 

(8) Federal Institute of Venetias’ Savings Banks. 

(9) Land-credit branch of the Bank of Naples. 

(10) Italian Land-credit Institute. 

(11) Land-credit branch of the Monte dei Paschi. 

(12) Land-credit branch of the Bank of Sicily. 

(13) Institute of St. Paul of Turin. 

(14) Land-credit branch of the Savings Banks of 
Bologna. 

(15) Sardinian Land Institute. 

(16) National Society for the Development of Land 
Reclamation. 
. The following table would give an idea of 
ihe land reclamation expenditure undertaken in 


Italy since 1870 :° 
i In Million Lires 


Expenditure on 1870-1921 1922-1937 
Government works | 1,782-7 6078-0. ^ 
Private works subsidized by Ss 
Government . Nil 2,556:2 
"Total 1482-1 8634-2 


The bonifica scheme is intimately connected 
with the demographic policy of present-day 
Italy. The reclamation of the lands im all parts 
of the peninsula and the islands has certainly 
helped in a large measure the redemption of a 
part of the population left for centuries at the 
mercy of the cruel forces of nature, living in 
insanitary hovels infested with mosquitoes, 
breathing unhealthy air and suffering from the 
consequences of chronic malnutrition. These 
people have been saved from gradual exterming- 


9. Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1937. (Central In- 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukgjieregrot oBtattastibimriduome). Pp. 95. 
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tion and have been rendered useful members of 
the community. The reclaimed areas have 
thrown open such vast territories oi iao 
abandoned land that they have facilitated the 
execution. of a healthy and balanced scheme of 
internal migrations. Giacomo Acerbo, the pa 
ing “ bonifica " economist, a former Minister 0 


The tower of the Municipal House at Sabaudia 
another new town on sea in the reclaimed zone. 
5 The mountain in the background is the famous 
Circeo 


Agriculture, and President of the T i 
leul ; : ; | nternat 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, ieee 


t benefits of such mi 'ati i e 
feit ations in tl Wi 
q Bs m follo mg 


“Tf carefully considered, not 


agrarian development, but demo Pepe es policy of 


graphic policy, the 


_ 10. Article on “ Agriculture und 
gime” in What is Fascism and Wh 
edited by^Tomnso Sillani. Pp, 7 


T the Fascist Re- 
Fha (London, 1931) 


restriction of emigration, and more ` 
assiduous work of restoring moral values d tlh 
ancestral virtues of which the race is pr and 
their inspiration and progress to the neo Teall 
tion, and have the fresh and revivifying D Con 
fields about them. Far from the sceptical wt 
iuous cities, the weary and exhausted api a s 
seeks the country for serenity and repose m Our day 
ing vast horizons, peaceful furrows, and cd bela 
tranquil interchange of scasons, regains ME 
unsophisticated kindness, and accepts the SUE 
eternal laws of life and duty." imple 
The writer had the opportunity, durin 
long sojourn in Italy, of visiting these reela 
areas on various occasions in Northern, S ar 
[s RAE exn, Southend: Ary 
and Central Italy, particularly in the Án 
Pontino and the Agro Romano on Account qtd 
their proximity to Rome where the write 
generally stayed. Tt was an experience to 
busy cities springmg up from desolate marshes, 
happy peasant communities coming to life again {si 
in those lone paludal tracts which was the abode Ialdes at 
of mosquitoes. Whether in the mountain-slopes fesh 
or sea-side salty and sandy lands or the vas Jire We: 


plains of the Agro Pontino that have been teire guo 
claimed during the last few years, one camé }ilsation 
across sturdy peasant boys and girls who wer jtinsh, I 


once doomed either to starvation or emigration jai 
and that traditional love of the soil which finds 

expression in the new slogan of Italian peasan 
* La terra, tu sei buona” (O Barth, tho 

good). Actual prosperity was not there E. 
certainly had at that time hope of Nor 
and confidence in the security and stability 
their new homes. 


: MESA ug ven 1 
to bear the desired results e brought an 
i 


determination of- the people t rae, 
abandoned lands and with the ian i i 
may be regarded as one of the mo 
achievements of modern Italy in nat! 
truction. The illustrations accomp 
article will show the different § 
which the land reclamation WO! 
carried out in the Agro Pontino. 
parallels between the problems ad 
and rural Italy of those days ble 
ment of Bengal might, with suita 

experiment with some of their M^" 
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By Dr. RAJANI KANTA DAS 


INTRODUCTORY 

t events of ‘history is the close 
Muslim and’ Western civilisa- 
ar in the dim past came the 


A the greates 
j 7 af Hindu, 
f n India. LE à 
; ultur 
o ad other indigenous culture, deve- 
pr m what is known today as Hindu 
ation, In the middle ages came into India 
fusim civilisation which had arisen in 
a and combined in itself the ancient civi- 
1 of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Babylonia, 
s and Media: and which has since then 
ished itself in the country. Still later on 
Western civilisation which had  like- 
own out of Greek -and Roman 
ons as well as German, French 
British and other European cultures 
which has established its political, 
l and educational systems in India 
in the past two centuries. Out of the fusion! 
se three great civilisations, there has been 
ig in India a new civilisation which may 
perly called. Indian civilisation. The 
i on, nature and function of this new 
4 AE well as the various problems, 
ong tine T solution of which these divergent 
» terrible Han ay may be more thoroughly co-ordina- 
be TN at EM into a new civilisation for the 
t UAI at Jay * people of India as well as of the 
th ^86 forms the subject-matter of this 


JL 
qi] ds x OF INDIAN CIVILISATION 
im and We te the impact of Hindu, 


is moe -~ Sion of their cultural ideals. 

u diea icant is the fatt that while 
ages ps has grown in the country 
ly qj? pnd revived itself within the past 


k [is te m E pon brought and estab- 
cig brought slim Civilisation, for instance, 
ot one td ebihed I India by i 
ati g its aq 
‘at Populatia tS about one-fourth of 
Wal" n origin, h 
ing ,SPeeially 
* Mücationg] 


which mingling with. 


Endo] CR civilisations are responsible ' 


Jt origi, p 16 other two cultures, though : 


he àdherents: of.those- 


immigrants and now- 


Western ‘civilisation, . 
as also been brought: mi 
as. faro. ar upobidiasl cumilikatdiec 
institutions are con- specially 


i 
i 
| 
INDIA AND A NEW CIVILISATION L—— | 
s 


cerned, by the British, who are perhaps the best 4 
exponents of, and the greatest contributors to, E 
Western civilisation. j 


. _ The most important cultural achievement 
in India is Hindu civilisation. It is the civili- 
sation which has been achieved by a group of 
peoples through prolonged experience for ages. 
Although with the rise of the Muslim and 
Western civilisations, it had lost its former 
power and.influence, it has revived itself since 
the beginning: of the last century and has become 
again a dynamic’ cultural ideal in the country. 
Hindu civilisation is essentially religious in 
its nature. Rising from the early stage of 
human ‘history, when man was still quite help- 
less in-his struggle against nature and depended 
for his success in life upon the assistance of some 
superior power, religion became deeply embed- 
ded into Hindu culture. But the greatness of 
Hindu: mind lies not in “its religiousness but in 
its quest of the ultimate reality and in the dis- 
covery of some’ universal truths: for. the benefit 
of not only themselves but also. of, the: mankind 
in general... These truths have ‘been expressed 
in their, science and. philosophy, religion and 
ethics, art and literature, and social systems. 
One of the greatest cultural achievements 
in the world is Muslim civilisation. Muslim , 
civilisation is founded upon Mahommedanism, 
which like Hinduism, is not only a religion, but 
also a mode of life. Although based upon Juda- j 
ism and Christianity for the conception of the if 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, it E 
has been mostly drawn from Arabie culture and. | 
transformed into a great religion under its 
illustrious prophet, Mahommed, and his teach- 
ings or recitals, which became known as the 
Koran. As a civilisation, it is a combination of 
several cultural achievements, both ancjent and. 
medieval, but. owing to the basic origin from the 
Arabic culture and the teachings of the P het 
it has maintained its individuality and unity. 
utions of the 
made of the 
nment. ane ade 


: ren or CULTURES i 
4 
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Among the important con 
Muslims to India mention m! 
follówing.:—(1)..: strong - gove 
ministration, which were gr 
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and external security, achieved through intro- 
duction of gun-powder and artillery, the 
improvement of fortifications and the rebuilding 
of the navy and the establishment of foreign 
relations; (3) national unity which was brought 
about by the uniformity of administration 1n 
most of the Subbas or provinces including the 
use of Persian as: court language, common 
method of keeping records and the use of the 
same terminology as well as the transfer of th: 
officers from one province to another; (4) intre- 
duction of industrial arts, €.g.; tanning of leath: 
making of cutlery, weaving of silk and shawl, 
manufacture of paper, ete; and (5) introduction 
of fine arts e.g., dancing, music, clothing and 
cooking, which were mostly uniform in character 
throughout the country. 

Western civilisation" is the- most virile, 
dynamic and. progressive civilisation in. the 
modern times. It has not only spread over 
America, Australia and Africa but has also 
great influence over Eastern civilisations. Of 
the older countries, no one is more. closely 
associated with Western civilisation than India. 
India has not only come in contact with Western 
civilisation but most of her modern institutions 
such as government, jurisprudence, industry anc 
education, have been introduced and established 
by the: British on Western models. 
ee CERE v eae eivilisation to 
headings, namely; Tin ed under two general 

, namely ;—fFirst, the political, industri- 
al and educational institutions, which have been 
actually established by the British, such as (a) 
representative government, (2) efficient 
administration; (3) progressive jurisprud s 
(8) modem industialism, and (5) functional 
education. Secondly, th i 
social attitudes e rented ii in 
rule as well as from elose contact with p Wes 
x as a ae and order (2) BOLD nie 
(3) social justice, (4). personal libert; Y 
scientific i : y, (5) 

SS and (6) art, literature and 


Fusion or Cuurungs 


The fusion of these c i 
have been taking place dup eene 
amalgametion and assimilation throu po 
Vedic and specially Buddhistie ad noo Hi du 
periods.* The pervading thought of the E i 
Aryan culture is that a unifying spiritual re lit 3 
. underlies this visible world, and the true hic 
sophy of life consists in the search after this 
uftity in the midst of all diversities. “This 
onem conception of Hindu civilisation: fina 
developed a great spirit ot dalenadioDomaW bülokul 
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attempting to preserve their own 
they respected other cultures, and 
them into their own cultural ‘syst often a 
of toleration has helped them oa This 
indigenous cultural ideals and ae SOrb al 
late all the subsequent cultures bes to as 
invaders and conquerors upto the ee by 
A.D. Thus the different races and ae Century ait 
early periods, such as the Greeks dm ot the |" 
the Scythians, and the Turks, Were sd Pe im | 
assimilated into the great mass of the Hig 
Indy 


Cultural i. digi 


there soon grew a tendency- even t 
of the cultural ideals with these 2 DES ai 
civilisation. Attempts were made by some of |: 
Muslim emperors, especially by Akbar isl 
the end of the 16th century, to give the Hind |i " 
the same position in the State as the Muslim Feiern | 
as well as by some religious teachers to unie 1% 
the Hindus and the Muslims under one religion. i) the e 
Moreover, under British rule, uniform gov Pmbay 
ment introduced the same legal codes, poli 
institutions and industrial systems all over the | ry ed 
country -and "helped in- the integration of the |e 191 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures into some) 
common interests. - e A 
The most important factor in the 
ment of this new civilisation in India is ho) 
the Renaissance movement, or the regeneration? | 
national life, of the early 19th century, not onl 
in Art and literature but also in social pom 
and economie activities in generat M 
have been made to adapt the new oer 
achievements to new social institutions irc. 
thoughts and ideals in the national conscio 
Moreover, some of the aims, aspirat 
ideals of the people have been integri ae 
new cultural ideals. Although the Re 
movement itself has gained immens? el 
it has been followed by several social m 
with special reference to religion, Të TN 
tion, industry and “government: - conti 
movements are more or less conse!” “| oy 
and organised activities with a We" v relo 
ing some outstanding social evils Og 
some old institutions or even to ren 
new social ideals and social values ndi Pe 
` The earliest social movere Z 
to religion; the most importan of Y 
Brahmo-Samaj, the - ar 
Ramakrishna Mission. All of 
results of the contact with 
Western civilisation: and | 


juice natio 


develop- | 
ipe | 


Pofessio 
w T 


nents have much more tangible 
One "religious movements. The lead 

ud movements was given also by 
refor! nai, which has done much in 
mj public the evils of child 
and untouchability, enforced 
the purdah system. Most of 
«e now carried on by separate 
dent organisations. Child inarriage 
indepen tricted by national legislation, Hindu 
z femen oe has been legalised and provision 
jin M en made by Baroda State for divorce 
Eie Hindus. Movements, for the emancipa- 


(yp SE Í 
ood anc 


to Ini |g? women have been undertaken by women 
with ii v 


um important movement for the 
I6 SUA. non of the people to a high eultural level 
T: iia of education. Among the landmarks of 
A ait {te educational movement the most important 

ind the introduction of 


» Hindus [st the following :—(1) t : 
Ims learning with English as the recognised 


Muslim] 55. s NETANE 
to i [siium, in the “ thirties ” of the last century; 
religion. |" the establishment of universities at Calcutta, 


“govern | Babay and Madras in the “fifties,” and at 
politi. ihe towns later on; (3) the enactment of pri- 
over the |: educational Acts by 8 different provinces 
a of üe|9* 1918, granting local governments option 
to som)" imparting compulsory primary education; 
qu u) introduction of vernacular language for 
devi |a secondary and even ‘higher education 
owe |, erent provinces. As a result of the educa- 
sation of | ini movement, there has grown up in the 
d ty a large number of educated people in 
Do 

Aen 4 Mlesophy, as well as in different learned 
we ü qu. such as law, medicine and engineer- 
and ome a lectual activities. have been 
Mewat different scientific organisations and 


history, 


trend}. The in 
ovem. ik whi 
| | ty o 
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t branches of learning, such às art, science, 


The last but not the least important’ social 
movement is that in connection with Govern- 
ment as represented by the Indian Nationa: 
Congress, the Indian Muslim League, and the 
Indian Liberal Federation. The Indian National 
Congress has, since 1885, exercised a great 
influence in the development of the spirit of 
national unity as indicated by its success in the 
election of 1937 under the new Constitution, 
when the Congress captured seven out of eleven 
provincial Governments. As a result of the 
national movement in India as well as of the 
adoption of more liberal policy by England, the 
Constitution of India has been made more 
liberal by the Government of India Acts of 1919 
and 1935. By the Act of 1935, the British Pro- 
vinces have been granted autonomy and 
provisions have also been made, though 
temporarily postponed for the duration of the 
War, for the federation of Indian States with 
British Provinces under a Federal Government. 
Moreover, India has also been promised Domi- 
nion Status after the War, which, as reconstituted 
of Westminster of 1926, is 
except in name. 


The rise of this new 
the question of its recons 
of the social movements are 
and reconstructive, tne ivilisation req 
-a much more careful study with a view to guid- 


ing it in the desired direction so that it may - 
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The newness of this civilisation arises from 
the following facts :—(1) it is the synthesis of 
all the existing civilisations in India; (2) it 
intends to apply all the achievements of art, 
science, and philosophy to the solution of its 
social, political and industrial problems rather 
than blindly follow her old traditional cus- 
toms, laws and institutions; (3) it is based upon 
ihe positive background of all social, political 
and industrial activities rather than upon the 
mystic and spiritual background of religion; (4) 
it proposes to build up an industrial and urban 
rather than agricultural and rural civilisation; 
and (5) it is concerned with the masses rather 
than merely with the classes as its subject-matter. 

The need of a common civilisation arises 
from the fact that none of the existing civilisa- 
tions has or can become a common or 
comprehensive civilisation for the whole popula- 
tion of India. This new civilisation offers. an 
opportunity to relegate religion to the private 
and sacred domain of individual conscience and 
group conviction instead of making it a -national 
institution. Moreover, it facilitates the integra- 
tion of the best features of the existing 
civilisations as well as the elimination of those 
institutions which have been found by experience 
to be social evils. Finally, the very idea of its 
newness has a psychological effect. Human 
energy lies dormant, and it is only aspiration 
and awakening that can inspire a people to move 

forward, to achieve something for themselves 
and for humanity. Nothing can better inspire 
the younger generations of India into new 
activities of life than the ideals of realising new 
hos m life ane upbuilding a new civilisation. 
1a IS at a crossroad in her cultur 
development. After centuries of sate 


India is on the way to rera; ; 
government, y to regain her national self- 


political and economic activiti 


can offer, 
a has taken its 
ment. Western 
y the over- 
nism and has 
evils in some 
dictatorship, 
have been 
The freedom 
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of thought, speech and action hay 
sed and individuality which } Tae 


groups. e is t domin m 
through a very critical moment of lus 
the whole humanity is callin $ 
spiritual regeneration. 

No- country is in a better 
India to supply the urgent needs of 
and to build up a moral and spir 
tion for the benefit of herself 
humanity in general. Itis not meant i: 
that India has already a rend M n 
spiritual civilisation which she can give "m a : 
world. All that is claimed is that like her ws s : 
natural resources which have remained unti o P: 
sed for productive purposes, as the present speak- r i ; 
er has shown, there also lie dormant enormous E 
moral and spiritual forces, which once gave ris F civilis 
to several religious and ethical systems, an | The E 
which can even now be utilised by India for |j thi 
upbuilding a moral and spiritual civilisation for zy]. ir 
the benefit of her own people as well as of the ranted 
mankind in general. It is for such a civilisation fe] beaut 
that ‘humanity looks upon India. , 


Position thay | 
the hung ae can | 
tual ciis Jafomity 
and for th |i Con 


FAVOURABLE BACKGROUNDS 


For the development of the new civilisation, iti 
India offers very favourable backgrounds "E 
geographical unity, ethnic similarity and cultural [ss 
diversity. ; 

The territorial extensity of the oa 
affords the growth of a very large populi 
both the physical energies and mental iota 
of which are essential for building a grea "m 
complicated civilisation, specially 1n T e 


times. While the natural barriers at th p d 
separate India from the rest of the irs on wt 
thus afford the growth of a distinct ant si go un 


; ; -aphical uniformity 
lar culture, the Beomap hice iy developmen 


the country itself assures fairly TO di 
uniformity in cultural ideal. T a] resourt 5m 
supply of mineral, vegetable and An E ftii 
indicate the possibility of her industr 2 grapli fg 


and national prosperity, a00, 7 form “i 
variations and climatic fluctuations -i meti 
ty in 


basis for the development of diversi 
traits and cultural ideals. Indian 
Like any other national group: ry of 
has also been derived from 8 ee the DM 
stock, such as the Proto-Australol® "ys, 
dians, the Indo-Aryans and the 
these must be added different, al t 
came to India during the histor’ 
88 conquerors or immigrant 
centu ^B. C. to the 6th century ^ 


ollection; Haridwar 


aevthians, Parthians, and White 
ded Northern India. In the 
iversities, there exists however 
ity among the peoples of India, 

the effects of the environment or 
2 re of blood. “Beneath the 
ity” says Sir Herbert Risley, 


sil Dre social type, language, custom 
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There is in fact an Indian 
general Indian personality which 
solve into its component elements.” 


Cultural contributions of these civilisations 
im already been described. It is necessary 
bj lo recapitulate and emphasise some of the 
iind points of these contributions, which 
m the immediate social background of this 
ia civilisation. 

The Hindus conceived the cosmic energy of 
India for Ith this universe is an expression, as an 
ation for kemal, infinite, supreme spiritual being, and 
as of the lrmted to realise it in terms of truth, good 
vilisation Jel eauty. This conception is of great signi- 

ate even in modern times, when struggle for 
"itte, rivalry and competitions and material- 
sí. Bd agnosticism, predominate all social, 
he (al and economic activities, and man has 
Eio. E uy time to come to himself and to 

E s nner self in its moral and spiritual 


practer, 8 
cannot Ye 


county | m, s. : 
pulatio, l ia second cardinal point of this new civili- 
faculties | mint $ brotherhood of men or the moral 
reat. 20 fey s Unity of all human beings, which 
modem ij ceived by the Hindus and preached 
frontis ft}, M Sena, was for the first time practised 
orld a Jy uslims. There was no time in human 
partit: fug incite need of this message of Islam 
y needed as at present. In spite 
men h to the contrary, “ racism,” 


i 
} [fi eT. 

ing d ed Nordicism” have become 
SSed in es Ih some countries and have 
of pope : Slogans as “ yellow peril,” 
Me to REAN and “ White Australia.” 
Mt not on] lish the essential unity of 
National jac ences, but also in social 

. al law and i à 
nd international rela- 


an po hi 
itd nn: 
of I9 <d Doint j dios. dud 
e On 9 uo: this new civilisation is 
te of al] ERR or the common man 
Unlike regitivities as developed 


; Roman, Hindu and 
8, Western civilisation 
during the past two 
dn Social D importance of the 
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the doctrine of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
and advocated the establishment of equal right. 
and privilege for all people. Nowhere is there 
a greater necessity for the appearance of the- 
common man in the centre of social activities- 
than in India where by far the majority of the 
peoples are diseased, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
illiterate and where they are penalised by. 
rigorous social custom, such as the caste and. 
untouchability. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES - 


. The reconstructive process of this new civi-- 
lisation involves several principles, which may 
be classified under the following headings,- 
namely (1) the individual and society; (2) 
development of individuality; (3) organisation- 
of the group; and (4) progressive social order. 

The new civilisation of India is based on 
two cardinal principles. First, the fullest and. 
richest expression of the individual for the bene- 
fit of himself as well as of society in general, for 
which the individual should be given full oppor- 
tunity not only for the exercise of rights and 
enjoyment of privileges, but also for the discharge: 
of duty for which he must be educated and: 
trained. Secondly, the reorganisation of society 
on a new basis, where not only the classes but 
also the masses can “live, breathe and have 
their being " and where the rights and privileges- 
of humanity become accessible to the whole- 
population irrespective of race, caste and creed. 

The starting point in this new civilisation. 
is however the development of individuality or the. 
organisation of the conscious elements of a person. 
into an entity. It is the development of the 
entire individual, including both his similarities 
and dissimilarities, which assures the continuity- . 
of social process on the one hand and offers the 
possibility of variation, innovation and progress- 
on the other. . 

Between the individual and society stands 
the group. A group represents, however, not the: 
persons composing it, but their psychological. 
contents arising from actions and reactions of” 
their inner selves as well as between them and- 
their environments and differing from mental 
contents of each person composing the group.. 
The group is the connecting link between the- 
individual and society. It is in fact the group. - 
with which. the individual comes in .direct 
contact. j 

The most important requiremel 
development of this new. civilisation is the: - 
establishment of a progressive social order. This — 
new civilisation should be based.on the 


rement f or the 7 


‘and should aim at the realisation, of such higher 
value of life as are dictated by religion in the 
proadcast sense of this term. nint 
The essential elements of this new civilisa- 
tion should be the following :— (1) nationality, 
' ws distinct from nationalist i.e., a geographical 
unit as its base rather than race or religion in 
view of the fact that India is a conglomeration 
of races and religions; (2) solidanity, which 
depends upon the unity, cohesion, and co- 
ordination of these divergent and diversified 
cultural elements of different civilisations in 
order to make it a strong and solid entity and 
to give it a new personality ; (8) rationality or 
an objective attitude towards life instead of emo- 
ton and sentiments in the solution of its 
problems; with the gradual mastery of man over 
himself and his environments, social development 
lias been based more and more on scientific lines; 
(4) industiialism, or ihe application of science, 
technology and business principles, to all pro- 
ductive processes such as manufacturing, mining, 
forestry, fishing, agriculture, eyen household; and 
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As oNB oi the late Prof. C. F. Andrews’ firs 
students at St. Stephen’s Mission College "Da 
I have some still vivid memories of him. He was 
the Englishman, as Har Dayal was the Indian 
who made the name of this college known in all 
India and even in foreign countries. What a 
i d sequence that Mr. Andrews died in India 
| D S etter he had mourned the death of Har 
n RE md. FELT Tt is a story of the 

1 est; that is, of their mutual 
interactions and blendings í T x 
life as a British REC MM Tne 
nationalist; in the end, they seemed to Hate 
aeg towards the same broad adik 
: "E Me e UE possibility when val 
p orld would be just “world 

All India knows that Prof z in 

OF 50, came from England to eee on 
palship of St. Stephen’s College, but Biter! a a 
(fort he contrived«to have that position decbedad 
“to Prof, Susil Kumar Rudra, a high-caste lean 
ert to Christianity who had served atte 
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*Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar Prize Leetures deliver 
on the 7th and 8th October, 1940. i 
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time an Indian Christian became the hend ol We i 
Mission College, established and d nitla 
a group of Englishmen in London and ve 


2 AE PE romotion 0 
primarily interested in the P he particular | 


them was 
Step: hen’s 


Protestantism. 
definite “ feudal system 
The first place was that of PII al and. 
navies, “ Padre Sahebs "—the a Camini 
colleagues the professors, graduates © ho IO 
University, mostly in " theology peir otal 
Picturesque and impressive Be ume! ^ 
robes, black in winter, white 7) a 
to these good monks, for they We 
—a fact calculated to impress 
their “superior morality "—™ 
Christian’ professors, like Mr. 
Martin. The third estate belon 
professors, Hindu and Moslem 
Faculty who taught Sanskrit, 
Philisophy, Mathematics: |) gare ti 
Rev. Mr. George - Apber ais 


- somewhat asthenic looking English- 
1 graduated with high honours in 
pad scientific interests and some 
“Christian socialism". He 
nts in telepathy, and became 
j even in Yoga after he had seen a 
^ Yogic performance by a wandering 
"de seemed to admire Ruskin's writings, 
zate, firs | eularly those criticising the current British 
Y, rela 
D o ait national awakening had started 
intres |. pia; even Delhi, remote from Calcutta, 
speci [ji public meetings for swadeshi-ism." Mr. 
cS throu | Hyder Riga, a senior student of the college, 
1; thirdly, fire than once startled Principal Hibbertware 
indicate |; his appearance in the guise of a Moghul 
; Tourthly, fence” excitedly talking about “ India for the 
expresion ws" He even started a “ mashaira," 
t of peopl fru poetry ” society, in the main hall of St. 
ings" ken College. Several of the Indian profes- 
; Christians and pagans, were Bengalis— 
e delivered fatuding Mr. Rudra. They, unmistakably, 
[imd towards the new movement of which 
kml was the most conspicuous source. The 
nies that had existed between the Christian 
meris and the rest of the Indians were melting 
mp. One felt that at the college. 


Such was the changing scene when Hibbert- 
W decided to return^to England, and C. F. 
ws amived in Delhi. The students had 
| T about Prof, Andrews’ scholarship int 
E anguages, Latin and Greek. He was 

Y à “literary man." 


T8288 Placed before his students the goal 
eng f 


wards, 
experime 


= 


the best English prose and poetry. 
written and spoken by the 
course, it had to be a cultured 
by RN Obert Louis Stevenson's 
models yson's verse, he held up as 
; a ieas, he praised Words- 
e greatest treasury of 
SA Ug a Was the Bible, he told EE 
is glish lit 

Jie n^ 


everyone had to attend the “ Bible 


T student asked him : “ How 
o£ teachings of the Bible with 
ern -science ? ” 
Was taken aback, but gave a 
is lr Gabriel Stokes, who is 
a tinguished scientists, 
i an. : i 
EDU 
li i him to talk of the Bible 
ledg, € than as a source book 


erature as well as Christian. 
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in those days, Prof. Andrews’ yardstick of 
ability seemed to be proficiency in English. He 
praised Prof. Rudra for speaking and writing 
faultless English. He expressed his surprise at 
not finding any errors of grammar or idiom in 
Romesh Chandra Dutt’s books, Early British 
Rule m India and India in the Victorian Age, 
which he had borrowed from the library of my 
classmates and cousins, Lalas Mul Chand, Maha- 
bir Chand and Prabhu Dayal of Delhi. 


Prof. Andrews had brought from England 
a eultured conservative mind. But he was no 
routineer by nature. He had come out to India 
to expand the empire of Christ as understood 
by the pious British Protestants. But he found | 
an unexpected situation, the awakening of Indian 
nationalism with all its far-reaching implications. 
He did not lose his temper. He was not check- 
mated or even partly frustrated. He decided to. 
enter the fold of nationalism itself and, in some 
measure, determine its course. From his point 
of view it would be most desirable to keep Indian 
nationalism free of such elements as these; mili- 
tarism, anti-Christian, anti-foreign tendencies 
and so on. On the positive side, nationalism 
itself might be made a vehicle of Christianizing 
India, “in spirit" if not in outer forms. 

In Gandhi-ism all this has been pretty nearly 
fulfilled. The mysterious hand of history was 
shaping things in India to suit Mr. Andrews. 
Nationalism in some of its most fervid forms, 
even before Gandhiji’s ascendency, had copied 
mudh from the Missionaries. After all, our: 


“swamis” are patterned after the “padre 
sahebs." Prof. Andrews very quickly under- 


stood that medieval Hindu and Moslem eulture 
was in many ways similar to the medieva! 
Christian culture of Europe. 


Although Prof. Andrews never seemed to | 


have mastered a single language of India, Urdu,- 
Bengali, Marathi, he started the exploration of 
the Indian mind through its most influential 
literature soon after coming to Delhi. I recall 
his inviting to the college venerable Delhi 
scholars of Urdu and Persian, later on, he read 
translations of the songs of Kabir and other 
saints and reformers. $ 

He was apparently fascinated by certain re- 
semblances between Italy and Greece of-ancient 
and medieval epochs and India. : cd 

Once I found him quite excited » about 
Joseph Mazzini's book, The Duties of Man, be- 
cause of its religious tone. 
Aurobindo Ghose rose on the 
India, as the 

Har Dayal used to 


firmament. of 


But that was before — 

“ Indian Mazzini." ee 

e say that the modem — E 
About the avarld Puskapdnet, Cuspittaryasotheonnedudir of -The Three R.s of— — 


revolution ~ ‘(politico-economic) , reformation 
(socio-religious) and renaissance (of learning). 

‘Prof, Andrews, in those days when I was 
among his students, had every sympathy with 
-the “social reformers,” who aimed at purging 
Hinduism of caste system and other medieval- 
isms: But did not seem to like the iconoclastic 
geal of a Luther or Cromwell in the domain of 
Indian politics. /In this field, he preferred the 
softer methods of the “ renaissance.” 

He was good enough to lend me a book 
which was The Life of Erasmus by an English 
historian, I believe, Froude. . The purport of the 
book was. that Erasmus had criticised the 
-Catholie Church for the abuses which had accu- 
‘mulated in it, but had never left the Church, 
neyer attempted to overthrow it. Unwittingly, 
‘however, he had prepared the way for Luther 
‘the iconoclast. Said the biographer of Erasmus 
something like this: “Erasmus had laid an 
«ogg and thought it. was of a hen; Luther hatched 
it and brought forth a game cock.” 

My comment to Prof. Andrews, which seem- 
ed to please him, was this: “Our moderate 
‘politicians: have been laying an. egg, but it is 

goings to be hatched as a game cock—unless 
some thing.is done soon.” Two other books in- 
terested him; They were both by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whose name we had not even heard in 
those days, A Modern Utopia and The New 
Machiavalli appealed to Mr. Andrews’ disposi- 
tion towards being the great amateur of a new 
ipolities,in the field of Indo-British relationships. 


In tle first three to five years at St. Step- 
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hen’s College Prof. Andrews had 
self for his future influential career: 
He developed a binocular vision: X in 
parative studies of the histories indo 
and socio-political - controversies - of great 
India. That was to become one of hae 
assets. He shook off many of the B a 
pings of a British Protestant churchman 
retained a monkish saintliness and a pali 
deeply saturated with religious idealism, = 

Even if, in this age of scientific so. 
and rationalism, he felt some dou 


career in India, comported himself in a way that 
raised the prestige of, not only the “Missior | 
aries," but of Englishmen generally. After all) 
through his unique art of an educator, he made | 
himself an instrument in.the shaping of 
and Britain’s, destiny. Some of his st 
thus, learned from him, not merely the ue d 
English, but also psychological subtlety and | 
sight which make it possible for one to W 
influential even in a foreign county. deste] 
Andrews became a genuine humanist, UN m 
interaction of his own English culture i Im 
of India which he sought from high ane 

young and old. Bic 
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THE HANDLOOM IN ORISSA 


| reed that not all the 50,000 looms 
m * e work and the number of such 
A 2 This is undoubtedly distressing 
Seated the minds of ‘a few who take 
B rural welfare or are in touch with 
J, village weavers. Some amongst these men 
| ger faith in marketing as the one and 
[ly step in reviving the hand-loom industry 
‘ie province. They want that Government 
Jo undertake marketing. These men, I 
Iure to suggest,» have not studied the pro- 
in all its aspects. Production of khadi 
mied last year to less than a lac of rupees. 
wms almost wholly used mill yarn. From 
import of yarn, it appears that cloth worth 
ores’ of rupees was manufactured in 
A good portion of it must have been 
Who sold the goods ? Private enterprise. 
vate organisation or organisations do exist 
it handle yearly textile worth two crores 
8. And it is as well to remember that 
not all, cloth is also imported into the 
r ae Now, in the face of it, what purpose 
pent marketing organisation to 
xm Ro be an object lesson of efficiency 
fail ganisations ? If so, I fear, it will 
tb can ae este business is an instinct 
Before e created or instilled into 

: hividda] RCM DIU enterprise 
Wes, Tt ig yy Ree stands little chance 
trade in ah -known that there is a much 
ite indivi hae so-called. Bihar purdahs by 
tà then d istic enterprise than the turn- 
ation, the Government marketing 
; usiness must be run by a 
Siul busine Successful business implies a 
t Qoa esman behind it. Is it li 
gp, COV it. Is it likely 


er 
i reilly quent Sale organisation will 
if is most SIMI businessman ? Such 


Und mote, for a real business- 

cubtedly earn more in a private 
then be the purpose of 
on run by the State? 
igi’, What aes the world over are 

od. ok po own as the red-tape. 
j i iden es and that in the business 
' : z e Eun is entirely 
. me busines, e efore, Government 
kien, E ue be, if anything, 
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.suecéss in Orissa. On the contrary, past experi- 
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organisation should supplant private business ? 
As a rival it will not stand. If it is to replace 

private enterprise, is it realised what enormous 

working capital will be needed by such an 

organisation when the annual turnover is of 

two crores of rupees ? Is the province prepared 

to find the money ? What then is an organisa- 

tion with a. petty sum of half a lac or a lac 

of rupees going to achieve ? I fear, nothing. i 
True, a few provinces have such organisations; ^H 
but if their figures are studied it will be seen 4 
that their business in rare cases exceeds two is 
lacs of rupees. Yet one can well imagine what i 
enormous capital must be invested in "large | i 
provinces like the U. P., Bihar and the Punjab P 
in the hand-loom industry when a small ce 
province like Orissa produces annually two Hd 
crores worth of material. Has it also been 
realised that an organisation that markets P 
goods must undertake to finance production ? 

Will the state in Orissa be ever able to find the 

fund for the purpose ? "There will be point if co- 4 
operative marketing were advocated to eliminate 4 

middlemen, to teach weavers the advantage of 
working in groups sinking individual interests 
for the good of the whole. But that is not the 
position, apart from the fact that co-operative 
marketing has not, so’ far, shewn promise of 


ence is bitter and true. co-operation im any of 
its aspects hardly exists in the province. 

The Congress Government of Orissa had 
undertaken to market khadi as a State organi- 
sation. The question therefore naturally arises 
why should there be a marketing organisation = 
for khadi. This is a pertinent query. The Fi 
answer is— because khadi is a special commodity, - 
new to the market, and has therefore to be | 
‘pushed.’ When a new article is brought into. 


the market, it is always ushered in with blasts — 
of trumpets, and its introduction becomes. the — 

special care. of the organisation. responsible f A 
it. Similarly khadi requires special attention. Tt 
was introduced to the market not by a busine 
concern but as a new economy by a political 
body. As such, a marketing organisation WaS 
needed and the All India Sy inners’ Association. 
was born. Khadi is a rival 


Pues Tao 
i f the power loom and therefore the | 
ind SUY J a will wet touch it even 


S: 
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art in most cases. In fact, it Bm 
the concern with a great artistic sense of the people and, 
deal of success so far. But the potentialities menace. Nevertheless, to the 
of the industry are so great that it deserves the newness E m attractions [t is at 
unstinted state aid. For it solves to à great that aid to t ie handloom industry must 
extent the problem of unemployment which 15 New pex pei colour schemes xi ‘i 
recognised as a direct charge of a state. The introt afer retaining the basic foundation aft 3 
Government of. Orissa, therefore, righüy ana old which are too beautiful to be dise 
with justice, undertook marketing of khadi. An outright. A gr eat advantage of a decentral | 
alternative of equal value would be to give village industry is that it can cater to nd i 
financial aid to the private marketing organi- dualistic demand. Individual taste, required & 
sation, that is, the A. I. S. A. . of both the producer and consumer can hy |? 
- There is one point which is usually dis- full play under its conditions, . The handlegy 
regarded in the indignation expressed over the industry 1s ideally placed in this respect, 
exploitation of the weavers by the existing advantage should be fostered. Textile design: ' 
financing and marketing concerns. Firstly, the ing should be a special feature of state aid 
' weaver is not always exploited. The man who the industry. The second point to whi 
supplies him the yam hardly ever keeps more attention should be directed is in raising thy 
than a ten per cent for his labour; similarly prices of the mill product fo the level of the 
with the sale of finished goods. Often weavers prices at which the handloom goods sell T 
have refused to form co-operative concerns for yarn comes from the mill, and the weaver will 
supply of yarn. for they gained no marked even a bare minimum as wages cannot plu 
advantage thereby. His difficulty is marketing; his product in the market for the same price ui 
put that is due to causes other than any which the corresponding article made at they 
inherent in marketing as such. He cannot mill sells. Unless, therefore, textile design 
produce his goods at competitive prices, and regains life and prices are brought to thesi 
his designs and patterns are fast getting out of level the handloom industry is doomed. — 
date. Secondly, marketing is a specialised Amongst other suggestions one that com 
service. A class has been evolved by acquiring mands certain number of adherents is that 
knowledge and experience which is an asset to scope of handloom and the power-loom sit 
the industry and a necessary link between the be defined so that each will have its own spiti 
producer and the buyer. A craftsman is a This solution will cramp both the nee i 
poor businessman. He needs an agent to Opinion is that the coarser cloth should bet 
supply him yarn and take the responsibility of to the handloom. Those who have see 
sale. This service is given him by a class of fine texture of the handloom product 
middlemen. Their number is large and there parts of Bengal, Madras and Ori 
appears no reason why this class should be no hesitation in totally rejecting 
eliminated from the industry. Abuses should of hi ation in totay 5 € 
- certainly be prevented, but as a dm a Re of this type of delinea io s 
appearance will not be (5n t M s dis- handloom weaver is certainly k 
industry. It must also be- e interest of the his mechanical rival; if anything, * 
Mo uso be ‘remembered that a in particular t f weaving. 
co-operative marketing organisation will al Pee eT ty DERO lom to 
require a staff and there is no r à also be unfair to limit the hanalooni 7: 
m i no reason to believe field of a luxury trade. There wi} 
that the expenditure on its ac M of a luxury tra I 
s account will be fication for such contraction © 


AL "eS operate harshly perhaps on boti r 

e BUE i ein industry assistance Poraa on one point à dusty, 
e E 7 a. a The designs unanimity, that handloom as ai J 
e DE e handloom product have be preserved. But it is clear’ 
monotony of age eee life in them. The stands, dependent on the 
the eréative i t ec 1d Tt seems as if material, its extinction is only 9 P. 
The VUES. Ws : be t Ge has dried up. At best, it ean‘ only Suna © 
_ consumer apears to have ceased airy trade. 
provide the stimulus to his instinct, there is aa d Sale ee aay 


avr +. retaine s E 

demand for new patterns, new. colours saved, that is, retained 88. 
PE 8, s, new the mill i ust. be P. 
designs. People so used to the old now look He al Mey even them th 
; ly. en S 


with a pair of tongs. The private marketing 


| organisation has run 


Juired. 1 
dibus one 


for something new which they get in the mi ro in nevi 
- pa il al 3 rtan m - bv. 
made goods. The new,cemfor&usatodgiriscuneio Dou mu entralized indui c 
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ty loom 


E * attenti 


qus] te i l and- effici j in- 
a m0 ] ET C emiciency m spin 
And At tyo aa ‘the handloom product vith 
field qj p advantages will be easily able 
tjes.. » in tim against the mill product-and, - 
js le ny Ost its rival completely from 


‘ea tion- QAI TAL 
sal the long run. Therefore, if the 


its TV 


possible 


1 vam be spun ; ; E 
W^ This easy to acquire the skill. There 


*J. 2€ area of pp 3 4 
jim of of production. Local sales registered 
! 


ft the y 
is so equired ski] 


ition against a highly centra- 
These handicaps may prove 


preserve and further develop the 
justry other ways must be found 
‘ove more effective. 

e that hand-spinning comes into 
Let not the handloom industry 
al for its raw material. One 
test advantage that an industry 
to find its raw material locally. 
in the handloom industry. 
all over the country. The art 


leisure for the average man and 
will also produce an additional 


im, The handloom industry will then have 
‘feully in obtaining its raw material, nor 
any great organisational enterprise be 
imd to make it available to the industry. 


the greatest drawbacks of decentra- 


liv industry will be easily solved. Incidentally, 


will give rise to another subsidiary 


tsiy much greater than itself. In 1930, 


A. in Orissa gave employment to 


y 200 weavers whereas 6,000 spinners 
plied the yarn. "Throughout India, in 1938, 
WATS. A. employed 18,632 weavers, but the 
uber of spinners in that year was 2,81,880. 
“weavers earned nearly 12 lacs of rupees as 
ss but the sum on account of the spinners 
ded to over 21 lacs. The spinners have 
VE of. their own yarn. So a good 
ww of the product of the loom will auto- 
Y find a ready market. In addition, 


will find a local market close by. 


stg: local sales am 
aie total yoyo amounted to 17-6 per cent of 
;, (al Production: in 1938 when for the first 


on was directed to popularise- sale 


per cent, over the preceding year. 


ed with € latter contingency need not 


and alarm... Between the -two, the 
an nd spinning -will - provide 
infinitely larger number of 


< Dower-] Bash on aes 
nd it ig; oom ean ever hope to 
not ay, Ploymenié that the country 
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Prejudice Our-saving dévices. 


exists: am z ; z 
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ducing spinning. The yarn, then, had the 
defects mentioned. Great’ progress has been 
made since and khadi now extorts the greatest 
surprise and admiration from erstwhile 
scoffers by its quality and texture. Nationalist 
India is fond of recapitulating with pride the 
days of the Dacca muslin, yarns of which would 
pass through a slender finger ring. That too 
was khadi, the yarn was hand-spun. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the old skill cannot 
be recaptured ? Already yarn of 60 S is not 
very uncommon. All the beautiful, much 
admired designs and patterns of the old Orissa 
textiles have been reproduced in khadi. «But 
prejudices die hard and great ignorance about 
khadi still prevails: It is true that yarn of 
the finer counts are not easily available, nor 
abundantly; but it is only a matter of time. 
Every industry has to struggle in the first few 
years before it gets: established even with the 
best of goodwill from all quarters. Unfor- 
tunately, khadi was not only denied this 
advantage, but it still has to struggle uphill 
against great odds. Practical experience, how- 
ever, has left no doubt that, given regular 
employment, a weaver is too glad to weave 
khadi. The problem with majority of weavers is 
to find bread and it is only a few who are squea- 
mish. Some of the latter say that their looms will 
not take hand-spun yarn because they are \ 
attuned to finer counts. -The obvious retort to 
that is to ask them to change certain parts of 
their looms. Man cannot be a slave to his 
machine. - But greater the ‘skill acquired in 
spinning the quicker the prejudice will die. Yt 
has also to be remembered that. the demand 
for finer cloth is very limited and therefore 
need nob-cause perturbation when planning the 
revival of a great industry. The mass of con- 
sumers use the coarse cloth of 16 to 20 5$. 

- Some say that by confining all activities 
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Another complaint, born more of ignorance 

than prejudice, is that khadi does not last long. 
This may have had some force in the early days 
of khadi when spinning was in its infancy. 
That stage is now past at most places, though 
beginners will always turn out poor material 
as spinning progresses, t.e., moves into new 
areas. But great improvement has been found 
under tests held by the central organisation 
of the A. I. S. A. of samples from provinces in 
ihe tensile strength of yarn. Durability rests 
on this strength and uniformity. Uniformity 
has reached the maximum of 100 and the 
majority lie& in the eighties and nineties. In 
tensile strength, the highest point reached is 
eighties in Madras and fifties, sixties and seven- 
ties are very common. Efforts are constantly 
being made to improve the quality of yarn in all 
its aspects and marked results have been achiev- 
ed. Also, the experience of khadi wearers of the 
present day definitely is that the hand-spun 
and hand-woven material lasts as long as any 
mill-made cloth, or cloth made by the hand- 
loom with mill yarn. In fact, it lasts longer. 
The scoffer, however, should be careful in 
making his purchase when he should avoid the 
spurious and buy only from the A. I. S. A. 
stores or from ‘certified agents. 

Khadi is an uneconomic proposition, why 
should it be fostered? This is often heard 
amongst the educated in economics. To them 
the reply is that there is 4 practical aspect of 
every problem and theories must be based on 
facts as we find them. This is the only rational! 
view that should count. What we find d. baba 
» nce day 5 mass unemployment. How 

e relieved ? Some say, industrialise the 
country. Though industrialisation has b : 
India for the last 40 i SPEED 

Ee years it has made negli- 
| gible effect on employment. Take th i 
industry which today supplies 65 x xu 
Wo e of the country. India Te aoe, 
igh place among: | y 
manufacturing SUUS d n di gaon 
the mills’ production amounted anoss 
yarns, yet the .i 
only 438000 hands, Thoth 4 imb ioyment to 
to precisely estimate the hand DASS 
and authoritative source pl “oom production, 
5 ce placed it at 1,600 milli 
yards in 1938. Employment he: "v milion 
only t& the weavers, the mats EN LEA 
yarn. .Now turn to khadi. In 1938 Bled ae 
production of khadi was only 124 m OR 
but the industry gave employ Aea iun yards, 
18,632 weavers and 6,747 other ur. Bae 
ging ae carders, dyers and TER 
also to 2 lacs`and 82 thousand of spinner: 
Based ona calculation of the All India Villezs 
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to 4,090 million- 


printers but : 


HER 


Industries Association we sh 

people if we supplied all a need 

mill production, while we would aa 

lacs if our supply were to çome in the ploy 
‘NE sha 


khadi. The Association fur 
capital required by the E Says { 
Rs. 300 crores, but on the MR then 
basis the amount needed vA indig 
crores. This is the practical aspect be on 
mics of khadi. We have to fing 0E the eq 
and food for our millions of stary T OY meg 
starved men and women. Here NE 
obtaining this. Should we or ae a o 
grasp it? One who feels for R M 
will have no hesitation in making don 

. The price of khadi is undoubtedi hich bil 
with increasing efficiency in produtti i 
surely fall. The average price per yard a Do 
mill-made cloth in 1929 was 3-81 annas id. i 
it was 2-48 annas in 1936-37. The fan | UE 
has to pay a price for the development of tee 
industries of his country. Mostly the c M h 
are indirect and escape notice. E gn 
pays. In the case of khadi ät is a direct pay E 
ment. Once this is realised, the objection i. ihe 
khadi on the score of price will lose y 
Again, after all, what is an average 1 
budget provision for clothing? lf each 0 
us will calculate what additional amounts 
have to pay for using khadi we shall soon 
that it is not a sum that we cannot afio 
adjustments elsewhere. It has to be remem! 
that D, pie of it is giving food to ah 
mouth. i : : 

_ There are no cotton mills in Orissa. T 
fore, by advocating khadi we are Do 
prejudicially against another industry 
province. ‘This is not a narrow parochit Uden 
Why should not each province be self-supl 
in its essential requirements When € 
existing within the country, ADU 
production ? This should be the aim i 
province in India. ; of iac 
one of the fundamental probl 
whole and perhaps of the wor 
be planning and- control 0t. 
world over. Orissa is in & fa 
in the matter of textile. She na’. 
industry, whereas the "handloom. 


large; skilled, efficient and 
Undoubtedly the mill- industry 
the path of the handloom indusi 
the latter needs: protection: 
tiom there need- be no false qua 
It should be adéquate and effe 
Tt is about time that th 
Utkal turned their attention - 


jg cul 


AEROPLANES 


the subject. All 
True, it began as 
but that should 
Besides, it has 
the 


of 


ion itmiem says that “the word should be cousin 
ard of d Mie deed Sir Walter Raleigh remarks that 


Anas whi}, g wider sense the word is always cousin to 
 CODSUDMT.. qed” and that “ man’s imagination is limited 
ent of thal: 


‘li; the horizon of his experience.” If these 
‘ements are universally true and are appli- 
Mate to all writings of all ages and all countries, 


pe i tin there is reason to believe. that there were 
ie wis nes and flying chariots in ancient India. 
age mali}; In many ancient Sanskrit works of India 
ach one ole we plenty of references to Vimanas or 


mount Wey" 


Jing chariots. 


M ais vimana that he carried away Sita, 
Ji othe way, he had to encounter in the 


Ywith the might ; uh 
sme vehic] ghty vulture, Jatayu. Tt is in 


xy of tle?" to Ayoq 
chial vel Dattle, 


Vanara.army. Think of 


vu Ei there are frequent 
and xo ES of — aeroplanes clouding 
n the terra E ing the battles. and fights 
„to show ine, There are no records, 
Yed for aidi that -these aeroplanes were 
àsue., 15 Or bombarding :. they were 
ONERUIEOCNURU air. 
€ work there is an interesting 


pasties all 

e3) in His vimana On his way 
cries, Ari SE 
sto *5, Arjuna,- the famous 
Mth ting stopped the course of the 
(5.5? arrow. The beauty with 
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AEROPLANES IN ANCIENT INDIA: A FANCY OR FACT ? 
By T. V. SUBRAHMANYAM, 24. 


"writings—especially to the imaginary works of 


‘rations and those who believe in the rotati 


andharyg, (superman) carrying ` 
the Duryodhanaites | 


€ capti : ( 
8 thein Leves cried out -for refuge - 


is-limited by the horizon 
-will appear more real 
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Women with no interest in politics use it. 
Lately Government of India allowed their 
contribution to the Orissa Government to be 
utilised in marketing khadi. Hand-spun and 
hand-woven material is held in esteem in 
practically all countries of the world, not 
exeluding the country of the British. 


DE LENIENT viec ESOS. MENT : DEBA site ee FANNA pean eaters zl 


s 
regard to this vimana is that with the hit of the 
arrow it did not fall to the ground, as modern! 
ones do, but only ceased to proceed further. 

_ In the Bhagavata also there are many des- 
criptions of vumands and flying chariots. All are 
known for their great speed and carrying capa- 
city; but nothing is there to show what. the y 
nature of the force employed to propel them 
was and the details of their construction. 

Since there are neither historical records nor 
archacological remnants to show whether such 
aeroplanes actually existed in India or not, and 
since the world, requiring facts and figures, re- 
ject and not believe what they cannot prove, 4 
the above references will be considered by most a 
of us only as the creation of poetic imagination 
and not as reality. i 3 j 

The statement that ‘man’s imagination is 4 
limited by the horizon of his experience ' there- 
fore, cannot- be applied word for word to all 


—— 


poets, who, as Shakespeare says, can “give to 
airy nothing a local habitation and à name’. 
Those who believe in the theory of reinear- 
nation and the cyclical deluges, those who 
believe that màn carries with him fa 
remembrances or experiences of his past 


civilization and scientific advancement. aoe 
at one time and deterioration at a ther- can 
agree with the above statement in its entirety 


rri 
ection, Haridwar? 
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rs ; re 
Tue Communal Decision, miscalled m eey 
munal Award of the late Mr. Ramsay eas 
was published on the 18th of August 1932. \ ery 
soon after began Mr. Gandh?'s epic fast, and the 
Award was modified by the Poona Pact, with 
regard to the representation of the Depregsed or 
the Backward castes, Under it the representa- 
tion “of the Depressed classes or castes was 
increased from 10 to 30 in Bengal; but it was 
to be through joint-electorates, with reservation 
for them. 

Writing in The Modern Review for April 
1932, we said : 

* Another effect of giving separate representation 
to the entire group of Depressed Classes will be to help 
certain castes to get almost a monopoly of representa- 
tion to the exclusion of other castes. Our meaning will 
be clear from the following table showing the respective 
number of Namasudras, and other Depressed Classes in 
the districls named below : 


"Total Other 
Total Depressed Nama- Depressed 
Hindus Classes sudras Classes 
Daeca 1,069 447 257 190 
Faridpore — 816 495 411 84 
Bakarganj — 754 373 330 43 
Khulna 727 484 228 256 
Jessore’ 656 358 179 179 


“Thus, Namasudras, being the most numer 
single caste in the above five districts, are ENIM 
absolute. majority over the other depressed. classes. or 

. In sufficiently large majority to prevent the retum of 
Olher depressed caste members to the legislature, if 
‘Separate electorates be conceded to the depressed classes 
Tt is perhaps for this reason that the Namasudra repre- 
EAG P the pun Franchise Gommittee, the NS 

- Buc tnesses. before the Lothian it 

- most Namasudra associntions have Weser iu 


representation 5 1 i j 
Jp ENSE as opposed +o reserved seats in the local 


“Wh fi 
E at we have stated ab 
7 i ove about th 
may be true of other castes in other Pg a 
E OO i Cr eae * 
< We shall now deal with + i ; 
: We sl ) à the suggestion ^ 
ing seats for depressed classes. This PANI. 
E i-i 


„ Every 1 lae will have a seat 
castes like ihe Koiris will RA 
before they can take their turn in the 
cil. porelimnes, wher the tum for 
comes, the electorate will be forced to i 
of some half-educated man in o. E 
qualified men; e.g, out of the 2 S x 


SCHEDULED CASTE R SPRESENTATEION IN, 
THE BENGAL ASSEMBLY 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


PUBicB ake Cleuntcxampicouttition, Yeridsame wel 


in English in preference to the Missionary 4 d 
them. The Bauris are 3 lacs strong, ps lust 
titled to 3 representatives. The electorate vill ie 
make choice out of 104 literates in English ot th | 
perhaps half are minors. If it is suggested th d 
be reserved for the depressed classes porportion 4 
their aggregate total strength, 4.e., in the proportion d 
11} out of 46, there is no. virtue or merit in the gj 
tion, excepting that of depriving to a certain ex 
highly educated caste Hindus from getting into 
legislature as representative of the depressed e 
Those castes among the depressed classes, wlio 
either most numerous or most educated, will m 
polise the representation in the legislature to the 
clusion of the minor and more backward castes,’ 


Although there is theoretical different, 
between reserved seats and separate representi: 
tion, the practical effect in Bengal is almo 
nil, because of the primary elections or selection 
of a panel of four scheduled caste men Dem 
confined to them. Unfortunately for the 
country our above anticipations have comet 
out of the 8 seats reserved in the above 
districts, where the Namasudras are in i 
ty over the other depressed classes, a 
7 (as we are not sure about the caste of € 


the. members, but who is reported T In 
Namasudra) seats are captured by tela 
Namasudras share g lan 


only in Khulna the S 
with a Pod or Paundra-Kshatriya. tes nig 
According to the Scheduled a Ao 198 
issued under the Government of Toh d 

76 castes are included in, themis 


Hi 
Bengal Excluding the 


Chittagong ” 
ot 


where the present Reforms C0, — 5. 
strength of PS the Scheduled a 
is 9,124,925 according to the 1 f these. 
individual strength of some Kans 1 
castes varies from 19. Hos, 28- io De 
203 Bhinja, 876 Halalkhors 2 
Pods, 15 lakh Rajbanshies, a 7 
sudras. There are 11 Séheai 
number less than 1,000. cac i 
these eleven castes come Uu X y 
wonder why the Natyas ane Sm 
respectively 3 and 2 males CE 
out of the Schedule, although 
ded among the untouc’™ 
Report, perhaps as no fema 
were found anywhere else, 
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THE PHONETICS OF THE TAMIL LANGUAGE 


By SWAMI VIPULANANDA, ssec. (London) 


Professor of Tam and Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, 


zmer 3 5 Un , 
Form Annamalar University 


Review for July, 1940, gave the Consonants, when they are initial letters of 23 


ho ed orm d ae : : 
as sd P. for the line of inquiry that has words, are always followed by vowels, that is to — . 
will Hag gl ute form of this paper. The note on say, only vowels and vowel consonants ean be  . 


ED translation of Krishnakanta!s Wall” imitials. All vowels can be initials. Of conso- 

portion] Eo questions, one of which was why nants, only nine (k, s, th, n, p, m, v, y, jn—the 

Toporlin dy: nakanta ? became “ Krishnakāndan ” and values of these symbols are given elsewhere in 
f 


; |. ps was why the heroine Bhramar(a) was this paper) can be initials. The six plosive 
ng pe. ted under the name of “ Pramra." The consonants cannot end words unless they are - 
seed ¢ + to answer these questions led on to a associated with what is known as the abbreviat- 


je of other questions and finally lo a sys- ed “u” final. We shall refer to it as the 
inquiry into the phonetic values of the neutral “u”. All other consonants with the. 
Ico the Tamil alphabet as well as a com- exception of the nasal “ng” can be finals. The 
lin of these with the phonetic values of the neutral “u” sound plays a very important part 
alphabet and the formulating of a few in Tamil both in speech and in prosody, we shall 
ons for an improved system of trans- discuss more about it later. Tholkappiyanar 
tion, considers the neutral “u” sound as a separate. 
The science of phonetics is by no means new letter, there is also a neutral “i”; with these | j 
ppt Indian languages. It is at least as old two additions, Tholkappiyanar makes the primal L 
le Vedas. Tholkāppiyanār, the ancient sounds thirty-three. zi 5 
al grammarian; who, according to Nach- . Tamil grammarians have carefully studied 
| ‘iyar and other’ early commentators, the phonetic values of letters and have given full l 
; à Wm the time of Panini and Veda-Vyasa descriptions of the organs of speech and the 41 
e of D ils treatise on Tamil, devoted a whole manner in which particular speech-sounds origin- d 


is almo 
y selections 


| to 10 phonetics. Nevertheless, no modern -ate. They have also framed elaborate rules 
how. Wipo ndan or European, has attempted any about the succession of letters and have 


A mquiry into the phonetics of the formulated rules of euphony to harmonize the 
M De of twenty million people, a juxtaposition of incompatible sounds. ==  — D 
"a rich past and a promising future. The international phonetic alphabet testi- faa 


a A mae Y no means exhaustive, it opens fies to the fact that no alphabet can be perfect. 
he pl Wi of thought which may be pursued The framers of the Tamil alphabet recognising 
Hil Ms by other students interested in the impossibility of having separate symbols 


for each speech-sound have avoided the multi- ; 
The Tami I - . plying of symbols by making one. symbol to 
| e m alphabet consists of thirty-one Work for more than one speech-sound. Confu- 
IDs.» twelve vowels . (uvir).. ej ii sion is avoided by recognising that proximate - 
Bla, * me), ang cue ad " dive letters modify the phonetie values of parler 25 
c 7 z 7 D ue a] a : 5 the 
» although a consonant in effect, symbols. due ed this, point m : 
m o ronsonants in not combining  COUTSe of this discussion. ; ; 
; NS p owel- consonants (uyir- ES eco Me 
l8—o1 vowel-consonants is, of pats 
do S i : ; ki the vowel-sounds, we note that — 
orty-seven > m M edd I e d Ud heard in “far,” “father” 
here are mo cenfunet comu is the Pnd vowel PD 
Welvy, . are no conjunct conso- g 1d E ee nee 
short saat els are divided into three vowel-sound [m u o * butter, de 
S. um five long vowels and ist vowel; ae pue Y 
and gs = abe os m ER i oe o E 
ANd giv 2. sives (vali), six is rd -in jac nigon an i 
lquids (idaj) does cae » book.” These six are usually trans- 
quids (dai) apuse Domain’ Gano einen COGO T EL E ae 


angri Collection, Haridwar 
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540 ma, 
literated by a, à, i, 1, u, ü, the line above the 
letter being taken to mean that the letter con- 
cemed is to be pronounced long. The Tamil 
grammarians fix the time-value of the short 
vowels as one matra and of long vowels as two 
matras; a matra being taken as the time for the 
(unconscious) double operation of ihe closing 
and the opening of the eyelids or the making of 
a “ click ? sound with the thumb and the middle 
finger. 

Of the remaining six vowels, the 9th and the 

12th are the diphthongs represented by ^ai 

and “au” respectively. ‘These are heard in 
“my,” “cow.” The semi-vowels ^y," "v' 
which will be mentioned later as the 11th and 
the 14th consonants, often replace the “1 ” and 
«Cu? jn “ai,” "au? making them “ay,” “av’ 
respectively. ^ Aiyan," or *"ayyan" (father, 
teacher), “auvai? or "avval" (mother, old 
lady, name of a poctess). These two letters 
'Cy and “v,” which in this connection may be 
called “movable consonants” play another 
important part in Tamil speech. When a word 
ending in a vowel is followed by another begin- 
ning with a vowel, one of these movable 
consonants (y, v,) is brought in between the two 
vowels to prevent hiatus. 

For words ending with the 8th vowel repre- 
sented by *e," both “y” and “v” can be used 
as the movable consonant. This suggests to us 
the fact that the 8th vowel has two distinct 
sounds: one of which is heard in “ earn,” “burn,” 

earth,” “nurse” and the other, the English 
diphthong sound heard in “ pay,” “ say,” “ make,” 
"take." This sound should be phonetically 
represented by “ei.” No separate symbol is 
however, used in Tamil writing, for the two 
: 2 WO 
sounds are recognised by the consonants that 
~ follow. The sound heard in “earn » as S 
is followed by the movable consonant ig Pu ] 
also by the consonants 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10°15 a 
IE Oeo ie tlloved’ ro, dd 
hong sound 3s followed by tl 
movable consonant “y” S AS 
Wu aL iL P E S y ane also by the conso- 
vowel, the 7th represente 4 iene E The short 
a similar manner. Wh Waite behaves in 
Vhen followed by the first 
group of consonants given above, it get : 
vowel-sound heard in “abe ge s the first 
E When followed by D NS i. 
; i 1 
En. d "gel above, it has the sound heard 
The 10th vowel of iust : 
also a diphthong in uae ten SU is 
‘vowel is heard in-the English words “ ami oth 
The English pure vowel heard d d go" 
caught,” “tall” is not found in Tamil: SO. 
do we have in Tamil the short vowel-sound hea 


oundation Chennai and eGangotri 


Gio. In Public Domain. aera kae eplicadiedian n have ngn 


in “ shop,” « stop," cho ” É 
Tamil is the same as d 10138 Oth voy 
time-value. The 9th and the 1008 às i 
represented by “o,” and “o” iN vo ao" 
may be noted here that the short TORY Pia 


of Tamil are not found in Sanskrit 
æ, the additional vowel-sounds on 

shall have something to say later i ; 
be noted that the English vowel-soy ae 
“ fat,” “cat” is not found in Tamil E 


III 


Using the international phoneti - "I 
ture, we can speak of the frst un Ner Ls 0 
as, 1 ihe velar plosive, 2 the velar nasal 3 si 
palatal plosive, 4 the palatal nasal 5 the ren 
flex plosive, 6 the retroflex nasal, ii the dai 
plosive, 8 the dental nasal, 9 the bi-labial plosives 
and 10 the bi-labial nasal. - 

So as to avoid giving the press the additio ats 
nal trouble of looking for special phonetic 
we shall, as far as possible, describe the phon 
tic symbols. Of the ten consonants mentioned) “nel 
above, the nasals may be considered first, The) tlesun 
velar nasal is heard as the final sound of tej, Tho 
words, “ think,” “thing.” The phonetic symboli owed | 
for it is “n” with the second stroke slighiiësishi 
lengthened and curved inwards. The palatal) svait.”. 
nasal is heard in “punch,” “ginger” Miji me 
phonetic symbol for it is “n” with the ! j| 
stroke slightly lengthened and curved outwats 
The retroflex nasal is heard in the WI 
“under,” “earn.” The phonetic symbol [or 
is “n” with the second stroke 
The dental nasal 3s hea md 


The bi 
t m ” and is rep) a 5 


and bi-labial nasals presents n9 
the case of the other three, " 
for them when they are, 
But it 18 8 


than their plosives. 


tm (ID onfusion " 
epresented by “ng,” no € ding ! 


the use of the digraph, for acco y the 
grammarians, the only. ee : 
follow this letter is its own PlOSI s. den 


ftening 1° 


plosive is softened (this 50 section) 


under plosives in the next 1 ) 
and the plosive following it Wig fnge! 
by “ngg”? the sound ee : 
Ozford Concise. Dictionary», NOM 
tion). When the plosive !$ h 
represent the combination. " 


THE PHONETIC (9) 


3 “ch” or “j” follows 
jwill Pe presented by "n " with a wavy 
jg also TP As we are. developing in 
is above 7 system of transliteration which 
er B. marks, we urge the use of “jn” 
daor tter and “njn ” for reduplication. 
le nasal is ^n " when followed by 
2. ituations ‘n’ (with a diacritic 
"4 js not available the small 
ay”). MOS 
1 fa nts 1i to 16 are the ligal Of 
7.11, 12 13, 14, may be represented by "y, 
cy Uy" O44, the four semi- 
nomenda : of Sanskrit. In Tamil *r" is always 
consoma d by a vowel; “1” is preceded by itself 
asal, 3 th a vowel; “r” is never reduplicated and 
the tt A ro consonants can never be preceded by 
vial plosie Her consonants ; they, cannot also stand as initial 
Wu of words. Consequently the Sanskrit 
he adits fa (a friend), *4 (the eye), ata 
etio types, 8)» qal (distress), aeat (the goddess 
the phone- i wealth), when Tamilised become ^,miththi- 
mentioned)’ “neththiram” “kurotham” or “kurodham,” 
first, The) blesam,” and “ ilakkumi.” 
und of tef The ^v" when preceded by a vowel and 
tic snis red by a vowel has the same sound as the 
So RUN C 
er.” Telo some fusi 2 y ori y: m poe 
ger, "Ep me confusion, for in English “aw” in 
h the n represents a single sound although it 
| outwarisyatesenis two We have 


«p” when 


(tot TP 


nbol for te diphthongs “ aj » 


do sett “ongs to and as a latera] non-fricative 

| He dak (y Same class as “1.” Tt is known as 

J tolled» « m English phoneties and is heard 
w 


S ) 
ith a e ux It may be represented by 


à not available, the small 
a 
jin tg m the 18th consonants are also 
U (compared with Sanskrit). 
go mu») pare the English “t”- sound 
by tera a card’ ince Rome pius 
‘ In «€ » & 
| NE : utter,” * mutter." The 
and the 50h um may be represented 
b " y "t" (with a diacritic 
Small capital t&v»). 


cons 2 As a 
on Hho ant is the 


alveolar plosive. 
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heard “ pettar” (parents). But as a rule when 
the plosive becomes a vowel-consonant, it be- 
comes transformed to the alveolar rolled sound, 
the “rr” heard in “sorry,” “ torrid,” “burrow.” 
We may conveniently use the digraph “rr” to 
represent the 17th consonant, when it is a vowel- 
consonant. No confusion will arise, because the 
11th consonant the semi-vowel “r” is never 
reduplicated, as we have already noted. The 
18th consonant is the alveolar nasal; it is heard 
in “ Henry.” This letter can never be an initial 
and cannot be preceded. by any other consonant. 
When reduplicated or preceded by a vowel it has 
the same sound as the 8th consonant. Phoneti- 
cally there is nothing wrong in representing it by 
the same symbol “n,” but for etymological 
reasons a separate symbol is necessary and con- 
sequently this letter may be represented by n 
(italics) in the middle of words. In the end of 
words, the ordinary “n” would stand for the 
18th consonant, because the 8th consonant as: 
final is found only in two obsolete words “ verin ” 
and ^ 


IV 
The five plosive, the velar, the palatal, the 
retroflex, the dental and the-bi-labial, the dis- 
cussion of which we are taking up now, present 
some difficulty to the student whose mother- 
tongue is not Tamil, because their normal 
values are modified by the position they occupy 
in-the word and by the influence of proximate 
letters. For each of the five we can distinguish 
a hard-plosive, a soft-plosive and a fricative 
sound. What we mention here as “hard” and 
“soft” plosives are the “voiceless " and 
« voiced ” plosives of English phoneticians. We 
shall explain the formation of the three types. 
- of sounds with reference to the bi-labial plosive. > | 
The air stopped within is suddenly released = 3$ 
while the lips smartly open; the resulting sound 1 
is “p” The air outside is suddenly drawn in, | 
while the lips smartly open; the resulting sound | 
is “b? The lips being slightly open, the air 
slowly reléased; the resulting 


practicable, 
optionally h 


as “mb.” - The name of the great 


————<—————— 222 
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«Kamban ” or “ Kampan.” In the second case, 
after the nasal sound the air is released ou in 
the first case it tends to be drawn m. W cer 
the plosive is preceded by a vowel Een 
(y, r, l, zh, | in this case) and SN by A 
vowel, the fricative sound results. m os 
natural, because between two UN oa S vean 
liquid and a vowel, the plosion 1$ definitely 
incomplete. : 

hc observations made above refer to the 
other plosives also, which we shall now consider 
one by one. The normal value of the velar 
plosive is ^k." When preceded by its own nasal 
“ne” this letter optionally becomes softened 
into “g.” When preceded by a vowel or liquid 
(see above) and followed by a vowel it becomes 
the fricative “e” (italics), the usual phonetic 
symbol is the Greek letter ^ chi." This 
sound is approximately the Sanskrit J ihuamiliya 
sound. It is heard in the Scotch word “ loch.” 
As it approaches the pharyngal fricative, 
Sanskrit €, it has also been approximately 
represented by ^h." The symbol we propose 
to adopt ^k" (italics) is in a way the best, for 
the affinity with “k” distinctly shown. 

The normal value of the palatal plosive is 
ch.” When preceded by. its own nasal, it be- 
comes optionally softened into “j.” When 
preceded by a vowel or liquid (see above) and 
followed by a vowel it becomes ihe fricative 
“s? The sound of this fricative is heard in 
“ facade.” As there are no separate sibilants in 
"Tamil the symbol “ s " will serve to represent the 
fricative. As an initial letter, the palatal plosive 
is usually heard as the fricative. When redupli- 
cated or preceded by the retroflex and alveolar 
plosives or nasals it has the normal value “ ch.” 
This law applies also to the bi-labial and the 
_ «velar plosives. 


[1 


The retroflex plosive when reduplica i 
represented by “t? or “T” When Der 
by its own nasal it optionally becomes “d” 
(the normal sound of this English letter is 
Sanskrit =). It is not preceded by other 
plosives, nasals or liquids, When preceded b 
a vowel and followed by a vowel, it has i 
fricative. sound. In practice it is hard to differ 
entiate this sound from.the soft plosive so d 
and consequently we can use “d” for both "s 

The normal value-of the dent ive 
a th " heard in thick." Mu ae i 

SA and when reduplicated. : A bor 
e + . D. ae 2 
2 A E ME d optionally softened 
Oxford Concise Dictionar 
initial sound heard in “ the 


y," « then." Sanskrit 


8 . No confusion arises. in, using pt be" ciu 
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. be.written as “ Piramara. 


symbol used by the 
y to represent the 


“ a ," because the aspirated 
for which this symbol is conye 
romanising Sanskrit—is not he 
language. We would empha; 
that we are attempting to evolve a 

transliteration which would help et 
student unacquainted with Indian s for 
but well-acquainted with English Spem 
to read Tamil written in the Roman A 
correctly as possible. This consideration W ES e 
us to use “th ^d" for a and ¢ dl E 
any hesitation). This letter is not prece P "i [en ; 
other plosives or nasals. When preceded E Du uw 
vowels or the liquids (y, r and zh), it becom: E 
the fricative, for which the phonetic symbals adi 
the Greek letter "theta." This sound is he ii 
in the words “ wreath,” “ truth,” “ author? Te 
shall represent it by “ th” (italics) 


Sound ¢ 
ntionally 

card: in te ü 
Sise here th 


V ; 
At this stage, we can answer the questio 
raised in. The | Modern Review of July, 194) 
under “Notes.” € 
(1) The 7th consonant of Tamil is the 
dental, which we have shown is best represented 
by “th.” “ Krishnakanta ” will be written 
Tamil as “ Krushnakanthan," the final ' 
being the masculine ending in Tamil. Weh 
already noted that Sanskrit = is witte 


of this English letter is 
in our discussion). The error 18 ps ct Sy 
and is also the result of an Hope an 
of transliteration. The present writer 5 ere 
to the person who committed this ailing 0 
error, for it has lead xto the ae p 
phonetic and psychological D bh ». soul 
for “ Pramra," as there is n0 ^ seit 
Tamil the 9th consonant has to the value 
it. As an initial, this letter has. tac quoi 
Again according to the gr amma gwel j 
consonant must be followed by k case the} 
a vowel-consonant; in the M wo 
to be introduced is “i and om 
' a? between “m” and (Cp js not 


| 
4 from persons who can pro- 
peard pu it is not found either in 
(e It it. We are told that it is found 
} 5 or Sensi nage. The letter is mis- 
jp Cae many districts of Tamil-land. 
ced m Trichinopoly, if you call for 
Tal jr A vendor in the railway-station stall 
ps, t1 the right thing with the correct 


: ] 
id be correctly ? 


| 
|. 


til 
oun 


ch-sounde fall £i m. whereas his brother in Madras 
Script i da ica Byes yous Vayaipayam,” and his 
n hag Jad Mri often he southernmost distriets and Ceylon 
- with foins 17 neun * Valaip-palam." The errors 
ceded r n extremes (the northern and southern 


help us to arrive at the correct sound 
lin the centre (Tanjore and Trichinopoly). 
irection we can g-ve to the outside student 
or.” Jye dio has no opportunity to hear the living speech 
T.i begin with the 16th consonant the dark 

Tir heard in “rolled,” “gold ” and end with 
Te ith consonant “y” . The sound “lya” 
ai. aied a dozen times rapidly in succession 
ae, ny lead to the correct pronunciation of the 
h m onsonant. The sound is approximately 
in the middle of the English word 
ier.” The 15th consonant may be described 
smi-vowel allied to the palatal-alveolar 
e “sh” and “zh” heard in “fusion.” 
è transliteration, so far used for writing the 


ids) 


low. We may preferably use “zh” 
in ue has been used in some publications. 
is i date o plosive (aytham) may be repre- 


ull capital 4 xr ». 


E It is found in “ ahrrinai " 
TREE z} It approximates the “Visarga” 
pologitë 1% Tamil ya transliteration the English “f” 
A get hie the paters have used the digraph com- 
d lin o Slottal and bi-labial plosives “f= 


j thank! 
" 


che ; 

ih REA “u” (kutrriyal-ukaram) to 
Qnis i 9 réference in the preliminary 
i Ws in Tus a little fuller consideration. 
eg ther an mil, nominal as “well as verbal, 
Y he follo syllables or disyllables. “These 
(ly jg ed by the neutral “u” whieh 

n 

Which d 


ordinary 4 TEST d heie Dea ouch 
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` (you fellow) 
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ermal an: angotri 
derations suggest that the best way of represent- 
ing this letter is-by putting it within brackets 
thus: * (u) ^; ad(u)-+-azhak (u) —adazhak (u) 
(the goat is beautiful) : ad(u)-+-tha=adutha 
(give a goat). As a final, the neutral “u” is 
almost completely slurred. The English words 

make," “case, “code,” "path," “pope” 
and “mar” will be written in Tamil as mekk (u), 
kes(u), kod(u), path (u), popp (u), and marr (u). 
and will be pronounced almost like the English 
words except in the case of the first word; for 
“e” followed by “k” has the value of the vowel- 
sound in “earn,” “earth.” Here the vowel-sound 
needed is the diphthong “ei”. In transliterating 


English into Tamil we may make use of the : 


Tamil neutral “i” representing it by “(i)” and 
thus we may write "me(i)kk(u)" and approach 
the correct pronunciation. A fuller development 
of this and allied topics is left to the future 
investigator. 
Vil = 
We shall now deal with some of the modifi- 
cations which words undergo in the living speech. 
We shall only touch the fringe of a vast subject. 


Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion tells us how the |, 


phonetician transformed the flower-girl into a 
duchess. Such an achievement. is left to the 


master-craftsman, but any novice can easily `. 


find out the district from which a person hails, 
his caste and social status by listening to his 
speech for a few minutes. Many practise the 
art unconsciously, but the study and application 
of the science of phonetics would certainly lead 
to greater efficiency. Colloquial Tamil is very 


of this law.: Th 


his 


ible in living speech, th F 


| 


Sein ne ai 
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mation of plosives, which may be 
ollow : (2) the retroflex 
the alveolar becomes 

becomes the 
tion, where all 


law of transfor 
stated in three parts as f 
becomes the alveolar, (3) 
the dental and (4) the dental 
palatal. We shall give an illustra 
these take place; “ poi vittath (u) ? by the law 
of economy becomes “ poitt (u)th(u) ” (Qt is 
gone). Ohanging the retroflex into the alveolar, 
ihe Tinnevelly man and the Ceylon man would 
say" “ poittuth (u).” The Muslim trader may 
change the alveolar into the dental and say 
“ peithth (u) th (u). Colloquial speech may fur- 
ther transform the dental into palatal and with 
other contractions produce ^ pódheh (u) ." Thus 
“hoi vittath(u) becomes "pocheh(u)," by a 
similar process aki vittath(u) becomes *aehch 
(u)." " Vetrrilai "—^ veththilai" (betel leaf), 
“satrre "=" saththe" (for a little while), 
(tru "—" bithth(u) " (sold), “ vaiththa p— 
“vachcha” (had), “therinth(u) vittath (u)— 
* therinchicheh (u) ” (it is understood) are other 
common illustrations. | (5). The fricative “k” 
is often slurred and elided in the living speech; 
‘alaikirnāy ” =“ alairre” (you are wandering) 
“ pokirran »—“norran” (he goes). After the 
elision, the preceding vowel gets lengthened 
akaththukkarar ”=“ aththukkarar ” (house- 
owner, meaning husband) 1 r . 
brahman ladies ; d p e ER 
an” (husband) is heard among others. (6) The 
softening after the nasal is more observable i 
the living speech than in the “ pandit? a là D 
E enkirrarkal nc enggrangga » (the is wor ) 
apoi aele "== pongga " (go s Eo) : 
dum enrral "—* ven ? ( DEI NE 
(7) Gia d ‘of, the Gf you alene it so). 
E DP necal.- e retroflex nasal Anto 
"pompla". (woman) Tec E pua = 
(man). The OTRO M MOT ampla ans 
“ Dombla ” and “ ambla.” - (8) T softened gives 
we noted some variations i Te seusdon 
T5th consonant; here i Aur. onungiation ofthe 
kond (u) m (Gies n one more; i izhuththuk- 
Madras rickshaw-p m is pronounced by the 
a OE. Mu sound ENERO tb 
9) The neutral ^u? whi : 
the grammarian is Heard ul ee seconde, ta 


plosives at the ends of ly associated with 

Sate wi : x 

living speech associated LE QUE iui 
= 5 1uids 


- and also as the penultimat 
ur M äte letter before a final 
brahman) is heard a om gar ese 
. is ie as “ yar(u) ," & ne] ?? li (who ?) 
i nell(u),” “kal? (today) beet kall(u) ” 
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“nen” (bride) becomes “ 
(it will be) is heard as “ nr ^R 
movable consonant “y” oft uma 
an initial “e” as in “yen Em appears y 
(why sir?) (11) The initial con Say 
comes “ u ” in colloquial speech, « MALUM 
becomes “ūdu.” (12) The vow a A 
“o” as in ^ nirraya » (full) i ei "1" heey Vl 
The diphthong “ai” becomes «Ortaya! fig 
kirrar n=: veirrar (he scolds) "ü ai 
comes “o” as in “pen pillai T 
(woman). The present writer stron ly Mr 
Shis line of inquiry to all lovers EET 
have the leisure to examine the livi a 
and explore its beauties and possibilit 
specially commends it to Shri T. K Chi gihe arti 
nath Mudaliyar, who from the Tid eect 
broadcasting station, champions the i |n m 
living speech. m Ac 
In conclusion. we may sum r Dec 
MERC UE 
not strictly phonetic; the various sound-values Eni. 
which a letter'gets can, however, be defini | rannin 
determined by the position of the letter and 
influence of proximatq letters. The mm 
woman whose mother-tongue is Tamil le 
these values by a natural unconscious p 
Foreigners who begin the study of Tamili 
be greatly helped, if the different sounds*whit 
letters assume be indicated by differen 
bols, sudh symbols being chosen not arbitra 
but by recognising the normal sound-v4 
which such symbols have in the English la 
We may also note that if the ¢ransiiterd 
Tamil text has to be printed in italics, the? 
cized symbols “p,” “k,” D 


n 


«yy 
e^ 


u th” and 
ding roman Jetters 
under-Jined italics. 9 
teration, that is, for rewriting 
script to the Tamil script, the symbols Y" 
collected as follows: (We shall ust Y 
vowel, 9v for 2nd vowel, 1c for Ast com 
2c for 2nd consonant ete.) a-IV A 
au-12v, b-9c (soft), 


(soft), e-7v, &-Bv, g-Lo- (soft), D 


plosive, i-3v, i-4v. (i)-neubra aa 
4c, k-le, k-1o (fricative), 1130 lgo f 


na: Wi n 
(ch) -4€; “eA 


(fricative), u-bv, u-6v; 
y-lie, zh-l5e. ^^ — 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


HAS FRANCE CONTRIBUTED NOT 
IMPORTANCE TO HUMANITY? ^ ve 


By BIJAYKUMAR GANGULI, B.A., B.CS. (Retired) : 


"ichinopol 


a results of 


j iu 
ause of they a 


August issue of The Modern Review, Mr. J. M? 
eas expressed his sympathy for FALLEN France, 
gall. e rercome his disinclination to look at her 
Vc hes dilated upon it. He has, in my humble 
Vion, judged poor France by too high a standard. 
iem being is perfect, and so can no nation nor 
A Government. be expected to be perfect. The writer 
Dos arücle, WALL OF FRANCE, goes SO far as not to give 
«edit to France for raising the slogan of ‘ Liberty, 
jiy and Fra iernity' during the French Revolution, 
ery for freedom ‘has always come, in 
form or the other, from the people oppressed and 
ed over by their rulers,’ and partly because 
» has not since always acted up to the ideal then 


| a 


ily because à 


anguage sau. When se [-governing publie bodies or the Gov- 
und-valu] ement do something very wrong, we do vehemently 


| definit 


e man 
mil lea 
us prot 
Tamil Yi 


mdsewhithi 


erent Sy 
arbitrari 
yund-vl 


h langusi 
h Jangni 


f Od le 


er and thel 


talks and diseussions in our drawing 
aitalckhanas, but very seldom do we take the 
eor incur the risk of standing up in a body against 
wrongs, though a welcome. change has been very 
ly coming on. So both before and after the French 
Jn ution faint cries of Liberty may have been raised 
|| here, but it was to the credit of the French who 
23 vast numbers sacrificed themselves for the 
Is no of the high ideal set up, and it was 
) fan which ushered in democracy in 
S "t uropean countries, and later on in other 
En itis most unfair, I think, to disparage the 
a on of France on this point. 
E 
{uti 


pain in our 


vans or bai 


The ry nation, their strong as well as 
te time extre rane a highly intellectual, but at the 
Pile; they e sentimental and so fickle-minded 
ae military recklessly brave and so inordinately 
Ne inferior d ory; and they hate to be considered 
ag mati any other fellow. European nation. 
| i ndreamt-of ,Charseterísties explain why they 
Pon, why acrifices for military glory under 


t of treating the subject 
x human beings than other 
in qiue who visited all the 
i rica long before the Great 
: m & native I would have 
9m Bae sae RR than any other 
[s a n ition Russia, I may say in 
ae people under subjection, but 
aan e changed that policy for 
add ntrol oyer other people has 

2 always been an-unmixed evil. 


jong, ele 
SSIO; 


ing better than France in the . 


The writer of the article further says, ‘If we turn 
again to the culture and civilization of France little is 
found to praise and appreciate. . . . Did it prepare the 
French soil and atmosphere for the birth of a Buddha, 
a Jesus, a Sankaracharyya, or even a Socrates and an 
Aristotle ?’ I find it necessary to point out that Des- 
cartes, a Frenchman, is generally held to be the Father 
of Modern European Philosophy. ‘The reform in the 
ways and methods of human thought, which abolished 
scholastic subtleties and disputes, and substituted for 
the authority of Thomas Aquinas and of Aristotle the 
guidance of sober deduction and scientific experiment’ 
was mainly due to Descartes and the publication in 
1637 of Descartes’ Discourse on Method is held to be 
the turning point—(see Prof. Mahaffy’s Descartes, p. 2). 


Most of us fall into the error of thinking ihat in- ey 


tellectual development carries with it moral and spiritual 


development. The most intelligent persons are not. 


necessarily superior morally or spiritually to those much 
inferior in intellect. 
spread frauds are now possible and they require always 
great intelligence. Extraordinary intellectual develop- 
ment without corresponding moral and spiritual deve- 
lopment has been leading on the Europeans to their 
mutual destruction. The West has never been strong 
in spiritual development as the East, and it is quite 
unfair to accuse the French only for the defect common 
to all the western people. ; 

In the estimation of Mr. J. M. Ganguli, the French 
scientists have been- of scarcely any service to humanity 
as they have not come up to his standard, and this 
standard will, I am sure, appear to be absurd fronr the 
passages quoted. below from his article :—' Moreover, 
have those scientists, after their work in the laboratory, 
transcended it and risen to a higher level to take a 
broader, deeper and a synthetic perspective of their 
work in order to appreciate the supreme purpose behing 
the manifestation of Nature ? _And, have they medita- 
ted over the ultimate teachings and indications of 


science and applied them to the advancement of human jo 


virtues and lasting happiness?” For the edification of 
his readers he should have given a list of the cola 


“jn the whole world who have come up to his stan 


t humanity. owes to the French Scientists, 
s two aes, Louis Pasteur, the father of Immu 
logy and the saviour of the silk industry, and Pierr 
Curie, the discoverer of Radium jn collaboration W 
his Polish wife, has been totally ignored. : 


Givilizations have flourished, cU and d 


Tt is a great pity that the immense debt 


ed. Similar changes have overtaken ma i 

very likely that the French are e 

Too much absinthe drinking and sexus 

have been hastening the decay.. But tha o 
why we should pelittle their past achievements. — 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE VILLAGE LIFE IN GUJARAT 
By PRUTHURAY J. MAJMUNDAR, B.A., LL.B. 


Socmry is an organic growth and while the Tate 
of progress might vary among different countries 
none can deny that India is rapidly changing. 
The Indian villages, too, are not immune trom 
this effect. The motor buses, railways and such 
other modern eonveyances have brought villages 
in closer contact with urban life. The cinema, 
radios, phonographs, ete., have changed their 
vision. The spread of education has brought 
new ideas about life and religion. A general 
political awakening in the country brought about 
by the Satyagraha movement has made them 
think about their rights and privileges. 

S The village problem has engaged the atten- 
tion of all concerned. The keen interest taken 
by H. E. the Viceroy is encouraging the 
Doubting Thomases to join the rural uplift 
movement wholeheartedly. The formation of 
the All-India Village Industries Association 
under the active guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
has given a further impetus to this movement. 
The grant of one crore of rupees by H. H. the 
late Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar and of an equal sum 
by H. H. Pratapsinh Gaekwar for rural uplift 
work is also a striking proof of the genuine sym- 
pathies felt for the afflicted peasantry. Under 
these circumstances it would be necessary to 
bear in mind all the aspects of the village life 
and its tendencies. 

The ordinary villager of today is not the 
same simple credulous and God-fearing villager 

- of the past. The economie depression combined 
with the vagaries of nature such. as the failure 
of monsoon frosts and floods have shaken the 
very foundation of the village economic structure. 
Today the villager is overburdened with debts. 


Everywhere there is a tendency to evade the 


Shahukar’s dues. The latter resorts to law courts 


with the result that the villager’s lani 

and cattle are auctioned A D ee 
who, some years before, was a nonentit 
becomes à big landlord. Litigation and dune 
increase.» Poverty reigns supreme, love flies out 
et the windows, family ties are shattered to 
pieces, God is forgotten and the prineiples of 
morality are left to the books themselves "The 
‘proverbial village. hospitality’ would perhaps 


bread problem 
he struggle for 
more acute, - 


_ Kas assumed a serious turn and t 
existence is becoming more and 
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s on repealed 
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Most of the houses in villages 
able appearance. The walls of ] 
mostly of clay and sometimes of diy coli 
plants. The roofs are thatched with M | 
leaves, or locally made clay tiles, . The corr 
ted iron sheets are used by those who 
afford to do so. All the houses are of eo 
not like those described above. The boom 
followed the last Great War enriched m 
villagers and they used the money in constr 
big buildings like those of the towns, But th 
is no proper arrangement. What is requ 
today is the entire reconstruction of the villa 
It may be impracticable to pull down all e 
ing structures but for the future at leas 
village planning “scheme” should be definit] 
adopted on the lines of the Hyderabad sche 


Most of the village population is conte 
with agriculture. There are people who advo 
the use of machinery for the development of th 
agricultural industry. But generally s 
there is no land farming on a large scale, 
vidual holdings are small and as such the 
for the use of machinery is limited. 


There should be a very well-thought Oy 5: his 
scheme for doing te 


ind 
fidi 


away with very hr 
consequently uneconomic holdings an E 
of legislation may be sought for suca ® 


his 
as is done in the Baroda State." ae 


employment and discontent. 
is a Ber limitation of the A 
sufficient to maintain a famiy 
members. ' Mee uU 
In certain places large P 
be found, and intensive ds 
may be allowed with the ER n 
add to the national wealth, 
uot be “to deprive ” the os p 
living, in order to make a fe 
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THE SpPENDTHRIFT VILLAGER 


« miseries " of the village popu- 

) t be existing today if the villagers 

jo WOU f proportion in their expenses. On 

Hj, sense © P als and even on the painful 

- dritte CART in the family they spend 

dessins D ail proportion to their income. 

aut m ise of the peasantry is mostly duc 

fp indebte kless expenditure. The villag 

jp dis "a in under these circumstances and 

D nothing pleases him to let go 

"inge he 15 a the poor victim. The indebted 

Dey maintains his family but gives 

" produce to the Shahukar in order to wipe 

ale ihe debt as early as possible. Accounts are 

Y Li ‘nthe big account books of the Shahukar, 

b peesant duly signs (or gets signed if he is 

eViierate) the khatas (promissory notes). Every 

: required | and then these ceremonies are gone through 

le villages J there is no end to it. The peasant is amazed 

| all exist}; the magic of the Shahukar’s account books. 

it least tty year he pays all that he gets from the 

definitely) but still the Shahukar's debt is increasing. 

1 scheme, fisispects something wrong and stops payment 

concemd|tavhile. But the Shahukar would not let go 

sso easily. He drags the peasant to the 

they The Shahukar produces the big account 

' spei! and the latest khata duly signed by the 

cale, indk J" only a few months before the filing of the 

h the fill] The peasant has “got no receipts for what 

a paid. A: decree is ultimately passed in 

RI of the Shahukar, and the poor peasant 

small an, ts land and he becomes a little less than 
d the belay St in the street, — 

h t fate of the general peasantry at 

iu. eee Shahukar is a necessary 

d Belus inductee so far as he finances the 

j villa sty, and his total disappearance 

7 in economy is inadvisable. But 

M expl T step must be taken to check 

Ploiting the poor villager. ` 


Tug 
Ney VILLAGE SCHOOL-MASTER 


t 
Porta’ Shahukar the school master 
actor in the village life. He 
rg Bude, philosopher and friend 
ofte © forgets his own duties in 
en meddles in village polities. 
€.such document ta be 
‘Invited besides the. 
S atise al adviser as well and 
e fire Js ready with his wits to 
Ca; 2 
sms 


; Senerally 
$28 their le 


further studies and the knowledge gained by 
the students in reading and writing is soon for- 
gotten. The result is that illiteracy and 
ignorance are the two very important problems 
confronting every scheme of rural uplift. Even 
in Baroda State, where primary educaion is 
compulsory this “waste” in education is 
cngaging the serious attention of the authorities 
and steps are being taken to remedy this, by 
spreading a net-work of village libraries. 

Though the percentage of the village 
students going for higher'education may be very 
small, there is to be found a general tendency 
for English education. “The ever-increasing 
number of students appearing for the Matricu- 
lation Examination would amply bear out this 
statement. This may be a hopeful sign, but at 
the same time we have to bear in mind the fate 
of the graduates and under-graduates. "The pro- 
blem of unemployment among the educated 
classes still awaits a definite solution. On a 
consideration of these circumstances it is doubt- 
ful whether the present system of education 
would help to solve the rural problem. It may 
at once be admitted that University education 
imparts a certain amount of culture and refine- 
ment but it makes the student unfit for a 
manual work in fields or factories. The 
University trained students who belong to: 
villages despise to work on the land belonging 
to them. They think it degrading to mix with 
the ignorant village population. They even do 
not like to settle in villages. They will prefer to 
go hunting ‘for clerical jobs and swell the lists 
of the unemployed rather than work in the fields. 
It is certain, therefore, that the future of villages 
mostly depends upon the lines the rural education 
should take. 


VanpAGE POLITICS 


Yes, villages too have their local polities. I 


purposely use the word politics because the 


introduction of the village panchayats or local - E 


boards have not produced any sense oi eivie 
responsibilities among the village popula 

on the contrary party strifes are created th 
I don’t mean to question the very praiseworthy 
motives of the authorities in’ introducing 
system but my opinion is that the systen 


elections is totally unsuitable so far 


population is concerned. 

generally swayed by narrow communa 
Family relations and such other | 
are givén much more importan 
qualifications of andk < 
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government, is being: 
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forefront. ‘Intriguing: persons generally gain 
the field and the way im which the local self- 


practised in villages leaves 
no doubt as to the failure of the present eee 
Bitter enmities are created at the time 0 


elections which are’ not soon forgotten. ed 
makes the village life unwholesome anc 
disquieling. It is too much to hope that the 


village. folk would. be, ultimately trained to the 
art of self-government by this system. 
Tt is à matter for serious consideration whether 
an alternative scheme of nomination by selection 
of the'best persons to the village panchayats 
would be better for the healthy growth of village 
panchayats. This system is also full cf diffi- 
culties but anyhow the problem requires close 
study and an immediate solution if the village 
uplift work isto be vigorously carried on, in the 
right direction. 


VittAch MORALITY 


Much of what may be called religion in 
villages, is mostly composed of superstitious 
beliefs and time-honoured customs and usages. 
With the spread of modern education, these 
beliefs, customs, and usages are fast dying out. 
‘The ever-growing contact with towns is having 
-& demoralising effect on the rural population, as 
‘the people are illiterate and ignorant and have 
no deep religious training. They. only followed 
the beliefs, customs, etc., with a blind faith which 
ls now no longer there. Though they were 
ignorant and illiterate, by tradition they were 
bound fast to such faith and consequently they 
ee Se cU honest and truthful in mutual 
TEn duy ee S NND TM 
that now things hay ROMS d 

MEE ; e entirely changed so far 
as the village morality is concerned. Serious 
crimes are daily increasing in villages and 
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tendency towards litigation. js E 
crease. The present-day villagers, 
ashamed. of giving ‘false ‘evidence if 
law. Any one who-has closely foll Cour 
tendency -of -giving false evidence He 
peasantry would bear testimony to tho 
ment. This tendency requires to Be d i8 
proper moral- education. decke] p i 
It is very difficult-to touch all 
the village life in such a short 
considering all the points noted above 
obvious that a. model village planning aie 
should be formulated: and all the efforts sh d 
be concentrated on the development of EUN 
village. The best way to demonstrate s y 
plan is to build one or more model vi 
suitable sites with all or . 


the phas 
article Bu 


be distributed to individual holders on- economie 
basis. Co-operative methods in agriculture 
may be adopted. In short an ideal village 
villages should be set up to show clearly wh 


the talks and writings on the subject. 


Now-a-days the talk of village upi 
much in the air. There is a widesprea ; 
that the peasant is the “ sick man of India | 


that too many. doctors in 
do not kill him outright. a 
not have to say at last, “ God save MS 
friends? — : 3 = : y 
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HOPOUSIA or THE SEXUAL AND ECONOMIC 
JNDATIONS OF A NEW SOCIETY : By J: D. 
hon, MC, Ph.D. (Cantab.). With an Introduction 
dous Hurley. Preface by Y. J. Lubbock. Pub- 
‘fil by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. Pp. 
li, Price 21s, net. : 
The author of this book has travelled along new 
sof thought and his efforts are bound to evoke con- 
e interest and criticism among intelligent readers. 
“lorees that mould social movements and drive 
o war and other mass activities have all along 
“supposed to be beyond human control. Recent 
y m s unconscious mind along Freudian lines 

dE E light the importance of unconscious 

,Suue and shape man’s destiny, both indivi- 


{0 concieve at the present time. 
e en misntion of the unconscious forces 
than SEM 5 a problem that is far more 
i Huxley „has been thought of by the 
1 0 noticed th in his long and interesting pre- 

ie complexity of such a problem: 
impr its Huxley. however. seem. to 
MA limated thet €ssion that unconscious forces 
aspptclous pidance turned to useful social chan- 
rapae this de mee: There is nothing inherently. 
Viae eveloped pui unfortunately psycho-analysis 
practics the point at which it can pro- 
Urges t measures to divert undesirable 
fie Uo ESSE fruitful lines. Stblimations 
a int, r. The laws of transformation 


nati ere 
YS as tion building energy are not af all 


1 g 
Produce and external Heeei ep 
Ree g 2 checks on sex are not 
“Imitating ay desired result! The “book is. 


IS well worth a ‘perusal: - 
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A - have not. stopped short at | 
- formulated their soluti 
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; pean and Indian languages are reviewed 
in THe Movern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed 

school and college text-books, 
es. etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received- 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor 
answered. No criticism of boók-reviews 


pamphlets, reprints of _ 


can any enquiries relating thereto 
and ‘notices is’ published —Hditor, 


size of The Modern Review and :a sketch map of the 
village of Supur drawn Lo. scale. 3 


Though the writer of the Bulletin says that “it has 
not. been possible to carry out a thorough and systematic 
survey of the. village," yet what; has*been done may 
well serve as-a model for what should be done for the 
revival.and. reconstruction of decadent. villages, 

It is a. commendable -method of. ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore’s rural reconstruction -work that. his workers 
make a small and sound. beginning and, from the experi- 
ence thus gained, they proceed with the enlargement of 
their field. of work. . ziii 

An.idea: of .the contents. of.the Bulletin may be 
gained from the headings. of its sections :—History, 
Population, Gradual» Depopulation, Land and Agricul- 
tural. Conditions, Tanks, Cattle, Industry and Trade, 
Subsidiary Occupation; Rural Finance, Education, Boy _ 
Scouts; Roads. Reconstruction. Work: The i 
Samiti, Roads and Drains, Jungle Clearing, The Monkey 
Pest, The Tanks; The Health Problem, Industries, In- 
fusion of -Fresh Blood,- The Three Years’ Programme, 
The Attitude of the Local People. .: 2 

The Appendixes are valuable and.interesting. They 
are; (1) Artistic Ruins at. Supur, (2) Distribution of 
Population by Paras (hamlets), (3). Distribution of 
Population. by Religion, (4) Classification of Hindus, 
(5) A-Note onthe Health Survey of Supur Village, and 
(6) A Three: Years Programme. `- à 
. . -The Three Years’ Programme is comprehensive and 
feasible. A i 
The many: illustrations: add to the usefulness and 
interest of the Bulletin. Yr : 2 
R. C. 
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a constructive effort to achieve dignity, securily and 
prosperity for each and all.” ; 

Almost all the contributors to this learned and 
thought-provoking book seem convinced that European 
culture and civilization, based essentially on Hellenic 
philosophy and Christian morals, has been challenged 
by Hitlerism and not by its own internal decay. Fro- 
fessor Adams thinks that “it is in the anarchy of 
spiritual and moral values that much of the unrest and 
the danger of our modern world hes. Nothing can re- 
place, nothing can give so fully, the sense of respoDsi- 
bility which true religion enjoins.” He demands “ free- 
dom, philosophic freedom, freedom to think things to- 
gether,” and says that the way of peace lies in re-atfirm- 
ing “ the rights of man, the rule of law, and the supre- 
macy of moral and spiritual values.” Professor Gilbert 
Murray approaches Hitlerism from the viewpoint of 
herd instinct, and points out that Hitler represents 
" with paranoiac intensity the prevailing emotion, open 

and secret, conscious and sub-conscious, of a proud and 
war-like people, maddened by defeat.” The learned 
Professor quotes the following sentences from one of 
Hitler’s speeches in 1923 in support of his contention : 
“Let us be inhuman! If we rescue Germany we have 
done the greatest deed in the world. Let us do wrong ! 
If we rescue Germany we have swept away the greatest 
wrong in the world. Let us be immoral! If our people 
are rescued we have opened a way for the return of 
morality.” But Gilbert Murray is more ‘cared of 
Communism which “involves a bloody class war and 
can only be kept in being by the ghastly weapon which 
Lenin called mass terror.’ Therefore, “if civilization 
has to be saved, we must live in peaceful and reason- 
ably friendly relations with the: German people: no 
other future is tolerable or conceivable. . .” Viscount 
Samuel blames Hegel and Nietzsche for the waves of 
anti-intellectualism now sweeping Germany, Italy and 
Russia, and says that unless there is a wish to avoid 
war, mutual disarmament, freedom of commerce and 
some form of polity transcending the nations would 
not be enough to prevent wars in the future. Sir 
Richard Livingstone presents a balanced tet al 
analysis of the crisis of civilization, He charact Pie 
Lenin, Hitler and Mussolini, notwithstandin his dislike 
for them, as tne greatest builders of tl EAR) i 
m Uy giyined its greatest need and es E e 
a philosophy or a religion, to replace a philosop 
a religion which were dead, or dvi a philosophy or 
Unlike Nazis, Fascists and ( SAD EAL forgotten. TN 
is unexpressed, our faith Bea only 
lion. Our weakness is in the failure of SEE aes 
find a creed for its instinc A emocracy to 
: incts. The failure is intelligible.” 
He pleads for the resurrection of th I ees 
Nd on the traditions of Palestine nies Goes 
ir Richard Gregory Greece. 
eis M oe tne abuse of scientific 
intai awc today even by men of ge 
maintains that “science cannot be divoce fe tet 
or rightly absolve itself from the h iyorced from ethics 
in the application of its discoveries te Ree 
poses in war or economie disturbance D destructive pur- 
Professor. Ernest Barker discusses oe ümes of peace.” 
oe of Europe, that is, the SRE eee à fan 
i 3 for unda 
oi economic conflicts, of racial“antagonisms that eo 


The discussion leadg 
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ism with Imperialism when he says ¢h : 
tion of dependencies would be “ wholes rae 
(page 179). The colonies and de aie a fedey 
main, and would be administered pdencies Woy 
form of the mande system, ” Y some inp 
It is evident that the lear ' ; 
volume have all proceeded aure Contributor; 
that man is a rational animal, and iso hypoit 
and impulses are governed by reason US Vital ine 
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RALPH FOX—A WRITER IN ARMS qos, 
P Kitabistan n MS: pui; d 
ed by bistan, Allahabad. Pp, 2504 yii d 

COMMUNISM AND A CHANGIN 
TION: By Ralph Fox. Published by t 
Allahabad. Price Re. 1-8, 

Ralph Fox, after his studies at Oxford. joiner ait Ie 
Communist Party and died at the age sae Mey tical 
cause of the Spanish republicans against race th 
this short span of life he had also distinguished bim: 
by various literary and historical excursions, some 
which are brought together in a memorial volume 
taining also tributes by Sidney Webb, Harry Pollitt 
others. Fox appears in these pages as a sincere exp 
ent of his cause, and exhibits great promise, His bri 
liant portraiture of ‘The Death of Lenin’ and the 
study of T. H. Lawrence, his imaginative flight in they 
piece, * Conversation with a Lama,’ his idealism reve 
in pieces such as ‘Marxism and Literature’ and ' 
Novel as Epie;—specially appealed to the reviewen 

The exposition of Communism is a piece of pie 
sionate exposition of the Marxist thesis jn a mo 
background. The inevitability of the communist sot 
and the social revolution are discussed with consideribe | 
ability and lucidity, with special reference to 
Britain. The two chapters on ‘National an itn 
Questions’ and ‘ World Communism—the m 
Aim’ should have a special appeal io Indian rs 
and there are . pointed illustrative references 
survey made by the Whitley Commission oa 
Labour. Fox’s slender but readable and of contet 
volume may be read by all serious students : 
porary social and political problems. : 
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Me Hindus, if 
reams ol self- 
‘real problem 2 Pi ele 
as born in 1907 when the principle of separate 
ation for classes, communities and interests was 
ognised aS à cardinal feature of the Indian 
system. Readers of Lady Minto's diary need 
minded that the Viceroy called the day of the 
^ Khan deputation in which the demand for separate 
nis was formally presented as ‘a very eventful 
iral an epoch in Indian history.’ Thus supported 
e British Government, the demands of the Muslim 
went on increasing, until in 1928 they were 
ed by the All-Muslim Conference in the fam- 
urteen points—of which some have already been 
ed, while others seem to Mr. Dalal as ‘clearly 
able? But the effect of the daily increasing 
m demands has been generally to put. a premium 
separatism; the division of the Indian community 
teadily gone on, and today we have to consider 
s and counter-claims of not only the Muslim 
but of Shias and Sunnis among the Muslims, 
of Depressed Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs, 
: Wi ana of a number of interests as represented 
iud TEN organised commerce and industry, min- 
des ed the Tike ing, industrial labour, universities, women 
3 I : i 
dint p eror i book Mr. Dalal has reviewed 
“emational ERAS minorities and the method of 
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difficulties are wholly insuperable, if the solution of the 
problem continues to be attempted by the unsatisfac- 
tory method of higgling and compromise. The only 
effective method, it seems to us, of solving India’s com- 
munal difficulties is, first, by organising a large-scale 
effort to make the people think primarily of their eco- 
nomic interest and thus, in effect. turning their minds 
away from religion. and secondly, by organising a stable 


national party, free from all religious bias and free also * 


from the talk, which the Congress unfortunately too 
often makes, of communal goodwill and understanding. 

We are rather surprised that Mr. Dalal has made 
no mention in his book, although it came out only a 
couple of months back, of the Muslim League demand 
for a Pakistan. One wonders whether he would ex- 
plain this development of the communal question also 
on the basis of his hypothesis of ‘ British support. 

The book has some very interesting and useful 
lables both in its body as well as in the appendix, and 
would certainly repay a glance through. 


Boon Crann 


. HISTORICAL STUDIES OF THE ROSARY: By 
Diogo Jose Pereira Audrade, Goa, Portuguese India. 


In this illustrated booklet, the author has attempted 
to compare the different types*of Rosaries prevailing 
among the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Christians and 
the Muhammadans. The author reminds us that the 
Portuguese were the pioneers of Christianity in the East. 
This fact is generally overlooked in the books on 
Christianity written by Protestant writers. Hence this 
book on the Rosary by a Catholic writer may open the 
eyes of many who would wish to study the interaction 
of the Indian religions and the early phase of Christiani- 
ty in India from the voyage fo India by Vasco da 
Gama (1498). 


A THOUSAND MILES UP THE AMAZON: By 
A. S. Wadia, Bombay. 

The author undertook a steamer trip along the 
mighty Amazon river and has given us a series of 
remarkable photographs of the landscape of Brazil. 
This country was originally colonised by the Portuguese 
navigators and to this day Brazil remains the biggest 
territorial zone with Portuguese as the official language; . 
for, as we know, the rest of Laün America from Mexico 
to Chile speaks Spanish. Mr. Wadia deserves our. 
thanks for bringing Brazil and its incomparable river 
closer to us through his brilliant pen-pietures and his 
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life and society in the background. 
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phere of ancient India around his tale 1 
flesh and blood to the dry bones of history. 
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derive both pleasure and profit from it. 
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viding within a brief compass the accounts 
of the Indian currency system it will b 
help to students of the Universities a 
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history and problems of the currency of ihe country, 
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HINDUSTHANI MUSIC: 

Qe AND AESTHETICS : By 
eclurer in Physics, Willi d 

Pp. 177. Price Rs. 2-8. oe 

The author begins with 
development of Indian mu 
and deals with ‘sivaras’, 
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changes which have taken place i 
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standardise and to keep alive the b 
music, The theoretic aspect c. 
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in creati atmos- 
author has succeeded in creating an 
ted that the author has ae eal 
The book 
i istory in t m of à 
regar ither as history in the forn 
should be regarded e o dot 
As such it will serve a useful pug 
j i i i "era 
r holdi i a picture of ancient India to an averag 
by ho!ding out a picture rcp M 
distasteful. 'Phe historian will find many n oe 
hook which he could hardly accept as oe eee 
literary critic will have ample grounds to nod au Y 3 
the plan and execution of the novel. Yet the e B 
not without its value, as it indelibly impresses upon he 
ential features of one of tbe 
most memorable periods of Indian history. We Men 
ihe book to be widely read by Indians as they woulc 


HISTORY AND PROBLEMS OF INDIAN CUR- 
By D. K. Malhotra, M.A., Lec- 
turer, Mohindra College, Patiala, Pp. 150. Price Rs. 2-8. 
short treatise the author has aitempted to 
aecount of ihe main developmenis in the 
Indian currency system during ihe last hundred years 
and has mainly kept in, view the requirements of students 
In an introductory 
chapter a brief account has been given of the mechanism 
of foreign exchange, aud the development of Indian 
currency has been traced in eight chapters dealing with 
the periods from 1835-1893, 1893-1898 1899-1917, 1917- 
1920, Feby, 1920-Scpiember 1929, 1920-1927, 1927-1931 
and 1931-1939. The desire of the Indian people to have 
a gold standard and the anxiety of the Government to 
re noted zs two 
threads running through the entire history of Indian 
Currency system. In ihe concluding chapter, the author 
deals with some of the controversics raised in connection 
with Indian currency and exchange and pleads for an 
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tation of the cries of birds and beasts, of the rustli 
of the leaves or of the thundering of the clouds, af D 
surging of the billows or of the roaring of a broo 
does not count as musical performance in the Indi | 
system as they do in the Western and this e. 
in ihe angle of vision necessitates different d |, ECONC 
and procedures of voice training. Indian Mr E By 
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mankind, it is a sort of ideal emotional enjoy hab 
the latter part of the book the author gives ai 
survey of the different forms of classical ae 
Besides these other forms have been men fies more». 
merit, unlike those of the classical TOM a: 
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to the author, the absence of the et patien 
music monotonous and soon wears out d howe 
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this seeming handicap is more than coe owing 
delicate touch of the *shrutis" E jati 
slow rate of performance and proper the full. 
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effect in perception. - harm 
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RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE, 
g Arrams, 1781-1820) : Edited by Mr. 
b rp» BA., LL.B. Published by Bombay Govern- 
Kale, Bary "1933, Pp. 486. Price Rs. 6 
“Central Press. 1938. 4 400. Tice - 0. 

e Government of Bombay have undertaken to 
in several. volumes, the English Records of 
History under the general editorship of Sir 
i Sarkar. Four volumes of this extremely 
series are already before the public and this 15 
ch needed volume on Nagpur Affairs about which 
athi sources of information are rather scanty. 
he volume under review reveals the meshes of 
iplomacy that bound down the Bhonsle King- 
Yagpur to their interest during the critical years 
f the British power. Here again we read 
results of Brahmin-Maratha antagonism, 
ish political ambition of the Bhonsle, and 
all, absence of genuine national patriotism of the 
aace. Rigid limit of space does not permit us to 
jeader any idea of the contents of this volume, 
ir great historical importance. No historical 
nor library should be without a complete col- 
this series. 
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pLONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 

ooo R. N. Dubey, Head of the Department 

hi, Uum University of Allahabad. Kitab Mahal, 
: 1939. Pp. 397. Price Rs. 3. 

OMIC GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA : 


; By the 
Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. d 


1989. Pp. 189. 


These tw. 

d lia e, books have been written with a view to 
es lties, The S of Commerce students in our 
ay Jeograph author is the Head- of the Depart- 

is ore. expects a the University of Allahabad’ and 
ue The VAS to know how much the students 

Beogra D can only note that a book on 
l up-to-ds is valuable in so far as it is 

“Gale. Judged on this standard, the 
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: res the’ figures are out of date by: 
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^ The author Seem to have been colléeted 
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d Maps, € accuracy in the execution of 


© statis Second book is better than that 
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bhu Chatterji Street, Calcutta. Pp. 181. Price mot 
mentioned. 


This is a “Who’s Who?” of the Marwari leaders 
of India, particularly of those prominent in the Agarwal 
community. It consists of twenty-two short sketches, 
each of which is a catalogue of certain dry biographical 
details and of the commercial “connections” of the 
subject concerned. One wishes that the author had 
made his book more readable by throwing fuller light 
on the struggles and secrets of success of the leaders in 
India’s trade and commerce whom he has chosen for his 
sketches. This would have made the book inspiring as 
well as interesting. As it is, The Marwari Leaders of 
India appears to have been written more to protest 
against the prevailing tendency to think of the Mar- 
wari as a synonym for Shylock than to study, in detail, 
the ideals of the business magnates, in question, and 
their technique of becoming rich. 


G. M. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE 
ARGCHZEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
YEAR, 1937. Bangalore, 1938. 


The present volume maintains the standard set up 
by the Mysore Archeological Department with regard 
to its publications. It presents to us, not only a study 
of ancient monuments and sites, but also of coins, in- 
scriptions and some important manuscripts. The 
memoirs of Hyderally by Eloy Joxe Correa Peixoto, of 
which a full description has been given in the report 
seems to be a very important historical document. 

The treatment of inscriptions in the report is per- 
fectly satisfactory. With regard to architecture, the 
department surveyed the ground-plans of a number of 
temples, and has published these plans in the report. 
Jt would have been well if an outline elevation had 
also been added to it, as that would have helped us very 
much in comparative studies. The construction of the 
interior is also a very important element in temple 
architecture from the archeological point of view, and 
we would suggest that these may be added to the 
accounts of temples in the departments future reports. 


Nirmat Kumar Bose 


INDIA'S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS: By 


Cyril Modak. Published by the Upper India Publish- 


ing House, Ltd., Literature Palace, Lucknow. Pp. 194. 


Price Rs..2 only. 
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By Dr. BV: 
Raman Publica- 
Price Rs. 2-4. 
predict the 


.  GRAHA AND BHAVA BALAS: 
Raman, M.R.A.S. Published by the 
tions. P. O. Malleswaram, Bangalore. 

It is almost, impossible to categorically 
effects of planets unless their exact positions are workec 
out. This demands of an astrologer some knowledge 
of Astronomy and Mathematical Astrology. To remove 
this obstacle the eminent s irologer of Bangalore, Dr. 
B. V. Raman, M.R.AS., has writien this treatise which 
will enable the studenis to easily find out the strengths 
of planeis and houses to correctly predict from. birth- 
charts. I recommend this book as an ideal guide for 
the student. 


Sunmp Krisuna Basu 


PROSE UNDER THE INFLUENCE or 
By Dr. S. M. Abdullah, M.A., D.Litt. 
With a Foreword by Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D. 
Published by Sh. Muhammad Asharaf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Pp. rxi--186. Price Rs, 9-8. 

There are very few books on Urdu literature in 
English, which deal with the genesis of the social and 
religious developmenis of a parlieular period which led 
to the growth of its literature. The Aligarh movement, 
started by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, in the nineteenth 
century had very far-reaching effects on the minds of 
Muslim writers of the time. It not only gave a healthy 
stimulus to the religious and social aspirations of the 
community but also infused a new life in the current 
EM and literature. A new vision of progressive 

alisation, much opposed by the orthodox school, dawn- 
ed upon the mind of the greatest Muslim reformer of 
India and a life-blood of new modernising forces began 
to flow into ihe veins of a community who hitherto 
“was in the clutches of lethargy of religious ignorance 
and whose faith had degenerated into fe la lle af 
arene) customs, practices and belief,” (p 15) ER 

Sir Sayyid and his devote decr Wii 
Mulk, Nazir Ahmad, Shi Nema ADR Ae 
RR AT bli Numani, Hali and others, 

1 e revival of Islamice sciences and the evol 
tion or a uA pi a new scholastic theology facad a 
ason, which found its expression in Urdu pr : 
conflict between science religi ] Soros The 
mos RU EORUM Re thich raged with 
minds of the Orthodox Muslim Schol paoted the 
Naturalists” of the School of Sir Sayyid. st hous 
. the idea of “the revival of Islami RUND 
lines and on the bases of a reli ASQ ORC Tode 
with the spirit of progress." (p21). renee 
reaching process of assimil a 1). The slow but far- 
spirit stirred up the imagination. of whe Miwon 
intellectuals of India and Ür " io Ore Muslim 
: came a vehicle of powerful um om pieds 
prose, which uptil now, was aries thought {Urdu 
artificial word-jugglery Sdn ely confined to an 
extremely florid and ornate style— t subservient to an 
decaying Persian—received. a EROR of fast 
-thought and conception. and ul orientation both in 
- of a new religious thought in Pl: rom the evolution 
expression in the writings of Sir Sayyi which found its 
ers, anotker contribution was CMS and his follow- 
- who introduced a well defined st ei y Hali and Shibli, 
cism. The Yadgar-i-Ghalib ond ge OpUterary criti- 
oan of the former and ae ume. 
he latter, would always remain Jan ir-ul'Ajam 
ject , always remain landmarks on ihe e 
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UPANISHADS FOR THE LAY eg 
G: Rajagopalachari. The Hindustan Ta OEN me 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Pp, 81 Prine Ltd, Coy. Aion me 
Re. 1 and paper cover Annas 6, - Ree gloty js Sanski 
The first edition of this us ; Worker 
noliecd in our last September ice compilation nef pered. 3 
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Devnagri and the translations ar 
The popularity of the book is proved b 
the second edition had to be published vt 
interval. The present edition is thorou ti 
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SANSKRIT 
_ THE MAHABHARATA-UDYOGAPARV S 
FascicurE 10: Critically edited by Dr. Sa 
De, M.A., D. Litt. (London), Professor of Sanskr, 
DUE of Dacca. Bhandarkar Oriental Rescat 
NSLULULE. 


pressing it 
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mt edition 


. The Udyogaparvan consists of 197 Adhyayas out 
which 100 chapters were published in 1937 and i 
balance published this year will be welcomed by 
scholars. When the big bulk of the parvan is tk 
into consideration we may congratulate ourselves thal} 
the learned Editor found it comparatively free toii 


uy be inel 


“Jongthy insertions.” We admire his boldness 3) RABIN 
tackling the Sanatsujata süb-parvan (Adhyaya Pay | NIGRAE 
which was commented upon by Sankaracatya who mY }Tita-bhara 
or may not be the great South Indian philosopher, dita, Pre 
as we know, he is reported to have been a man Noah the p, 


here ignoring the 


Kerala and yet we find -him 
e more. Com 


reliable Malayalam text and 
version. Dr. 
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so-called Southern recension (Prof. 
Edition) as “ uncritically eclectic.” 
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the epic texts used by the Javanese 2 
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a phrase or a single word." 
monumental work, pays genero" - 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute ^^ 
pence) Editor, Dr. V. 8. Sukthan y 
e foundations of the stupendo yakap 
He is getting ready to publis the Aran £ 
meanwhile we have ample 
S. K. De on his signal success in 
edition of the Udyogaparvau. . 
The Mahabharata work a 
about Rs. 25.000 per annum while 
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acm in London. We appeal to the public 
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à ; up-to-date). Mehar Chand Lachhman 
( Booksellers, Lahore. 
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j is unknown. The periodic publication of the 
o amuccaya which is a detailed catalogue of printed 


manged according to subjects, in and on Sans- 
Prakrit and several Indian vernaculars will remove 
jtealy felt want in this direction, and will be highly 
kome to Indologists in general and Sanskritists in 
war. It is hoped that the following suggestions 
e improvement of the publieation with a view to 
sing its utility will not be out of place here. The 
miofa complete and up-to-date list of descriptive 
ges of manuscripts should be. removed in the 
edition by introducing a new section on the sub- 
Texts in scripts other than Devanagri, so many 
ich have been published in different parts of India, 
uy be included in the volume to make it complete. 
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MBINDRA-RACHANABALI : ACHALITA- 

par Vou. I: By Rabindranath Tagore. 

narat Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Cal- 

i UAE Rupees 4-8, 5-8 and 6-8. A limited edition 
oets autograph, Rupecs Ten only. 
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ceishitbgpkarfà wing the last few years, Among these th 
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purpose and a want which it eminently fulfils, the work 
is yet marked by all the care, thoroughness and scholar- 
ly Skill which characterise Professor Chatterji’s works. 
Tt isa welcome accession to the extremely small number 
of well-written, accurate and well-informed text-books, 
and is happily not too erudite for the purpose for which 
it is meant, even if its 540 pages are too crowded and 
packed with facts and examples, which, however, come 
not as a hindrance but as an enrichment. It is not 
necessary in this short review to go into details; but, 
besides the interesting attempt to settle grammatical 
terminology for Bengali, the work is remarkable for its 
orderly and scientific treatment, while the Appendices 
add valuable information. One would, however, think 

that there is no need to include a: section of formal 

rhetoric, chiefly on the model of Sanskrit, as it is 

hardly of much use in the study of modern Bengali, and 

is likely to confuse issues in the mind of the beginner. 

In the interest of a proper study of Bengali, which is 

rather neglected in our schools and colleges for the want 

of a really systematie text-book, we shall be glad if the 

work is widely utilised. 

S. K. Dr 


BENGALI-ENGLISH 


CHITRALIPI: By Rabindranath Tagore. Visva- 
bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. An 
album of 18 Paintings, Drawings and Etchings with 19 
Bengali and English verses. Rupees Four .and annas 
eight only. An edition limited Lo twenty copies, each 
numbered and autographed, Rupees Ten only. 


The Poet writes in his foreword : 

“In a picture the artist creates the language of 
undoubted reality, and we are satisfied that we see. It 
may not be the representation of a beautiful woman 
but that of a commonplace donkey, or of something 
that has no external credential truth in nature but only 
in its own inner artistic significance.” j j 

People often ask the Poet about the meaning of his 
pictures, but 

* T remain silent even as my f 
them to express and not to explain.. They have nothing 
ulterior behind their own appearance for the thoughts 
to explore and words to describe and if ‘that appearance 
carries its ultimate’ worth then they remain, otherwise 
they are rejected and forgotten even though they may 
have some scientific truth or ethical justification.” And _ 
if he has used “words to describe” the pictures m the 
accompanying verses, he has also assured the “ Lady of 
Lines” that END 

- “These words are not an alien invasion 
come-to set a limit to your realm. 

They are but some noisy birds ; 

that for a moment flit across your garden. es 

While your meaning lies far beyond their enar 


pictures are. It is for 


[A fuller notice will appear in an early issue. of. 
The Modern Review. Ev. M. R11 ; APIS 


The author has brought together in this Hint 


volume some of his revolutionary theories about Chan- 


dragupta which have been published in ee 


as 


556 
(1) Porus defeated Alexander in the battle on the 
Jhelum. i 
(2) Porus is the same as Parvataka. 
(3) Chandragupta is identical with Sosikottos. : 
(4) Central Asia, including Khotan, formed part 
of Chandragupta's empire. à 
These and similar other theories have not been 
accepted by Indologists. The author lacks critical judg- 
ment and rushes to important conclusions without sufli- 
cjent evidence, 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 


BRIHATTAR BHARAT: By Pt. Chandragupta 
Vedalankar. Published by the Gurukul, Kangri. 1989. 
Pp. zviti--/784-zii4-40. With plates and charts.. Price 
Rs. 4. E 

The history of Indian culture in Greater India has 
lately attracted the attention of Indian scholars. Most 
of the source-books are written in European languages, 
e.g., French, German, English and Dutch. Some of our 
scholars have published resume of the work done in 
various countries by European archwologists—but these 
books are mostly in English. So it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that a book emboaying the history of Indian 
culture in Ceylon, Khotan, China, Japan, Tibet, Arab, 
Indo-China, Siam and Indonesia is published in Hindi. 
This will bring the fruits of archwological researches at 
the very door of our common people. The book under 
notice systematically deals with the spread and deve- 
lopment of Indian culture in far-distant couniries of 
Asia. This history is now considered an integral part 
of that of the homeland. The author has spared no 
pains in making the book interesting. and instructive 
There are 12 illustrations, 5 maps and 9 charts all of 
which will enhance the curiosity of the readers, This 
hook is sure to popularise the knowledge on the subject 
amongst Hindi-knowing public. We would like to point 
out that the bibliography is very inadequate, only notic- 
ing a few books in English and Hindi. 


Rames Basu 


*VAYUMANDAL: By Dr. Kalyan Bux Mathur, 


MSc., D.Phil. Published by ; Spr ) 
bad. 'Pp, As ished by Koven Parishad, Allaha- 


ourselves and the universe we 
B5, no less important for our 
ie i COD nothing. 
I suc atmosphere, without whi 
our universe would have been something we can Na 
have enjoyed a cool breeze and 
ot or icy wind; but how many 
what gases the air is composed 
s cold, sometimes hot, some- 


w, Which is a thesis submitt 
h t ed 
Toiy as Empress Victoria 
niversity, is a learned treatise, 


ó m j 
tamed facts very camefully from ay and has ascer- 


— fe book is profusely illustrated. The 
given Hindi equivalents of some ERT a 
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English terms in the appendix. of uis deal mae Genie p 


gratulate the author and the Vi 
ing out this important and co 


APRAJITA : By Anchal. 
Hikari Pustakmala, Daragunj 
Price Rs. 2. 4 

Anchal happily is the young bir 


gyan Parishad f e 


rnprehensive bor 
Publisheg 
b Allokaba Py 


full-throated ease the songs of love pe Sings. E 
mystery. He made his debut with Magy, o c 
strides forih with Aprajita. He is ing Es m 
devotional ferver which galvanises everythin With the de 
phases of evolution. He is melodious E to higher ds A 
and his intuitive flashes give a glimpse of m Sonoran qe? 

of life. Some of the felicitous coinages of qi, ig 


poet are true poetic gems radiating cool : 
The reader's heart will throb with the sour ife 
the inner self of this poet. We congratulate is i 
this precious contribution to Hindi literature, ~ = 


M. S. Sexo 4 


KANNADA 


HARIBHAKTI SUDHE (Nectar or Devonoy m 
Han) : Compiled by. R. R. Diwakar, M.A, LLB. 
The Adhyatma Karyalaya, Hubli. Pp, 289 deny | 
oclavo. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a classified -collection of Kirtanas (poems 
to be sung) of the Haridasas of Karnataka. S 


Haridasas of Karnataka are devotees of Vishni 
They belong to the Bhakti cult and follow the Dwatis 
philosophy of Shri Madhavacharya. They made the! 
first appearance in Karnataka in the 14th century aut 
since then there is almost an unbroken line, They do 
great singers and they have composed numerous benti figy 
ful songs. One of them ‘Purandardes, was the mst] 
of the great Telgu Singer Thyagaraja. M 

The author. here has for the first time looked | 
the songs from the mystic point of view and has see. Jal 
and arranged the best of them according to m : 
psychology. He has written notes on the parut 
phases of mystic thought or devotion as d 
be at the beginning of cach chapter. The boo! e impo! 
made more useful by brief life-sketches of some i 
tant Dasas, notes on the Pauranie reference, 
voeabulary, and so on. i 

The writer has promised that he roll 
detail with the mysticism of the Dasas m a 
come. - : 


| The per 
kime whi 


ABHIDHANA RATNAMAEA wie 
TIKE: Editors A. Venkata Rao and ^^ 
gar. Published by the. University of + 
Octavo: Pp. 814. Price Rs. 2. 


ansk 
This is a Kannada commentary she ginal 
con of the type of Amarkosha. , Er DY 
Halayudha while the commentary ‘Sof aneit 
varma II, the great Kannada author 
- Bhatta Halayudha, the author 
fied lexicon Abhidhana Ratnamali 
krit scholars lived in the ninth cent entur 
recht however assigns him to the s 
dictionary with 884 verses and contam 
words, The Kannada commentator 
tioned in the only manuscript ! 
t can be. 


E 
* 1! 


Met 


yal 


has added indices both of the 
t words contained in the book. 
" e "materially added to the value of the 
ings bave jends itself to easy reference. Lexi- 

it now in vogue when they were practically 
ja when printing is so 


book and 
Be Sanskri 


however i 
; * redv wishes to burden one’s memory. 
easy nobody ful publication. It once again 
is DA ae ago as the twelfth century Kan- 
į how ae their attention to deeper study of 
rs du The Madras University has to 
for having brought to light this 


Today, . 


vais OUI 
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MARATHI 
ICAL PAPERS OF THE SINDHIAS OF 
110 (1777-1793). SATARA HisroricaL RESEARCH 
^" Von IL: Compiled by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 
of the Satara Museum and edited by Mr. 
` Kamshet. With a foreword by Str Jadu- 
Pp. 276. Royal 8vo. Price Rs. 4. 


HISTOR 


The period covered by the materials in the present 
hme which is the second in the series undertaken 
e abovementioned Society, is the most glorious 
Tite Maratha Empire. The two outstanding personali- 
wing the latter part of this period were Mahadji 
ind Nana Fadnis. The present volume which 
s 424 letters, out of which 258 relate to the 
y activities of Mahadji himself, is of the utmost 
ce to a student of the Maratha History. The 
ing letters relate to the Peshwa Administration. 


fle fist time, ana they throw a new light on the 
M the Great Peshwa Bajirao I and Lis BUCERO 
ies n ihe volume has been summarized by the 
la pd lines in English so as to enable non- 
*ellod suce m I to understand its contents— 
OX eta followed in the publication of the 
Vor, Mp Sardes of the Pesha Daftar by the same 
al qu Atcuragy SERM s name is a sufficient guarantee for 
lix, CST she notes as well as the historical 
i ations inter toms give us a correct appreciation of 
423 who dominis of the two great men Mahadji and 

[asins o ae the period under review, and the 
ls Tn shore er mutual rivalry on the course of 
T Dofieo Ww we might very well say of the volume 

atd, thag ne Sir Jadunath has said of it in his 
ke itg Wa it Is à good work well done and ought 
ble intrigo, D the world of scholarship by its un- 

Value,’ 
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t Jadunath Sarkar has said in his foreword many , 
records published in this volume are made public’ 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar E 
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URDU 


TAFHIMAT, Parr I: Collected by Moulvi Syed 
Abul Alla Moudoodi. Published in Ressalla-Tarjuman- Í 
al-Quaraan. Pp. 353. Prices Re. 1-8 and Rs. 2 accord- i 
tng to binding. t 

The book under review is a collection of 24 essays i 
on Islamic religion, culture and social life, which were n 
published from time to time in the periodical T'arjuman- f 
al-Quaraan. These essays are sure to help the reader in i 


understanding Islam. . j | 
: Apu: BARR d | 
i | 

GUJARATI 1 

OPERATION KONUM ANE BIJI VARTAO: E 


By Dr. Pranjivan Mehta, Chief Medical Officer, Nawa- 
nagar State, Kathiawad. Printed at the Ved Printing 
Press, Jamnagar. 1940. Paper cover. Fp. 159. Price 
annas eight. 


.. Dr. Mehta when in Bombay commanded an exten- 
sive practice and after going io Jamnagar had made it 
a model medical town with its Solarium, maternity cot- 
tages, infant welfare and nursing associations. But 
besides his own profession, he has a leaning towards 
literature and the eleven stories narrated in the book 
make entertaining reading. He has been moving with 
open eyes, and noticed the shortcomings, greeds, etc., 
of his brother physicians, who instead of making their 
professions a mission of mercy, turn it into a means. 
of making money mercilessly. Wealthy as well as poor 
people will always be found in our society. This is 
what some of the stories show effectively, There are 
phases of Hindu Life humorously deseribed also. 

PAGDANDI: By Dhwm Ketu. Printed at the 
Survaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 1940. Cloth 
Bound. Pp. 240. Price Re. 1-8. : 3 

Dhum Ketu has written on serious subjects, bas 
written stories and novels, and has now ventured into 
a new. path—narration of trayels. He calls this book : 
« A Foot Track,” and in several cases he really had to 
pick his way on foot-tracts to enjoy scenes of nature, 
which otherwise were not accessible or approachable. 
The travels extend over Naini Tal, Chorwad and Gir 
(Kathiawad), Sutlej provinces, Jubbulpore waterfall, 
Darjeeling and „other places. like the Teesta Valley. 
which very few Gujaratis visit or have visited. The - 
descriptions are given in a highly realistic but, romantic - 
and poetic vein and are therefore & catching. Several 
illustrations assist the reader in following what the writer 
says. On the whole it is an informative and entertain 
ing book which should induce homekeeping people t 


move out and see these places. 
K. M. 
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RAJA RAM ROY’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL BUILDINGs A 


KHALIA (FARIDPUR) AND 
By S. P. ROY 


Tur aesthetic and cultural taste of ancient 
Bengal found expression in various ways. 
Though recent excavations at Paharpur prove 
beyond doubt the greatness of Bengal on the 
architectural side, in books of history and 
archaeology one meets with but scanty references 
to her architectural greatness. 

“On the north-eastern side of India Gour was for 
several centuries one of the most important building 
centers of Hindusthan, In the 16ih century it was 
reckoned by the Portuguese as one of ihe greatest of 
Indian cilies, its population being estimated at over a 
million, Its early history as ihe capiial of Hindu King- 
dom of Gour, when it was known under the name of 


Relief work at the base of a pillar with the 
figure of Garuda 


EA gocs back to many centuries before Christ 
[ie gunet i GP Gar ate tenue Uai 
stic of Ben architectur f; 
to other paris of India” age US dies 
Indian Art, p. 121. : pt i 


“The Ain-i-Akbari, des 


modern indian city, planned, ; 4 
ancient. Hindu adio C RR mguenee with the 
Aryan Civilisation, pp, 12-20. ~ 


Adina and Gour» (now in ruins), i 
tya’s Jeszore, Sitaram’s RA d 
Rajballay’s buildings (now under the waren 


of the Padma) are also faretoisP anid eggs, CUR grt Rien 16 


THE DYING ART OF BENGAL 
CHOUDHURY 


is certemly a regrettable Mao that no effort yed: 
ever been made to preserve and maintain tiel. 
ancient buildings constructed at an aa thee 
cost or to keep any record or descriptis 
these, the finest and the best spe v 
ancient structural workmanship, [tjs a m 
pity, and who are responsible for ne 
Mainly the Zeminders. The present Zemind 
of Bengal inherited those properties of their for. 
fathers but left their native districts for the mor 
comfortable town and city life, leaving to othe: 
the responsibility and duty of looking alter the 
welfare of the places where once their ancestor | 
fleurished. While enjoying life in the city they 
managed to forget all about the places of then} $ 
origin and thus allowed the residential /houstst! 
their ancestors, full of tradition and memories, t 
be destroyed by the ravages of time and natwe 
In this way the glory of our ancient arches 
tural skill and workmanship has met witha 
sed end leaving behind no record or histori 
This was to some extent remedied by Lott p 
Curzon, who introduced the Ancient Monumen 
Preservation Act on the 18th March, 1904, but | 
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ii age Khalia. 
and contempora 1 3 

isna- ry of Raja Sitaram Roy 


la m lage 


ghal power, came to Bengal and settled 


k land as squatter 
Ean aS ers and a few of them 
‘IEE to secure “ Jagirs" from 
then a Practically Bengal 
er the 12 Bhuians. Recently I 
sit transcript copy of the Dacca 
Di od pene No. 475.B. which con- 
‘ill history of Raja Ram Roy and 
This Raja Ram Roy was 
1 of dammadpur. From the histori- 
n the imis; Khalia, whieh was formerly 
n of the Dacca district 
I ne then within Backergan] 
idp r district territorial jurisdiction of 
Stict, claims to be one of the 


hti llages in B 


eng vi in i 
» being DE Owing to its peculiar 
a a by rivers almost on all 
e adually flourished both in 
naterial prosperity. 
d in 3 
mpa WD records proceeds to relate 
ta & On 130K huong went south and after 
P and Matata) T 1, reached the country of 
it. Was low This country which was on 
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Upper storey of the Temple of Raja Ram Roy. 


capital of which was Sonargaon. We. should probably 


place it South of Dacca, 


and the district of modern 


Faridpur.” Watters: Yuan-Chuang's Travels in India, 


p. 187. 


In the heart of 
a two storied building 
wes constructed by 
lower storey consists 
halls. The upper stor 


the village there stands 
partly dilapidated which 
Raja Ram Roy. ‘The 
of 4 side-rooms and 2 
ey has 2 side-rooms, one 


hall and one open verandah. The materials- 


are strong and durable. 


ts workmanship appears 


to be wonderful, is of very great interest to 


research scholars and 
of centuries could do 


so fine that the ravages 
put little damage to the 


building. Although the groundfloor has partly 


‘sunk down the parts 


that remain above the 


ground exhibit a marvellous achievement as re- 
gards architectural skill and technique of the 


mediaeval age. 


The bricks of the building are 


of rather smaller size and so sturdily set up 
that it is a most difficult job to také one out 
of the body of the building. Some walls are 
inscribed with images of Hindu gods and god- 
desses and some exhibit scenes of ancient anec- 


dotes from the Ramay 
Though the main spir 
partly spoiled by the 


laces € 


ana and the Mahabharata. 
e of the building has been 
growth of big banian trees 


0) 


+ ig a sight to look at. Many people 
fet rcr e to sce this wonderful 


truck ; its unique 
monument, and are eek by ; 5 n Mee 
workmanship and solidity. ele x Dd 
ruins all around the village w me E 
bricks of the mediaeval age w it m m 
criptions, which reveal the fact ti 


Upper portion of a pillar 


i village Khalia was adorned with temples and 
m iO 1 : 
ES budings, tanks and towers. The two sides 


of the roof are hut-shaped or chouchal type. 


“The Bengalee introduced a new form of roof which 
has had a most important influence on both the Maha- 
medan and Hindu styles.” Fergusson’s History of 


Indian and astern Architecture, V. ol. IT, p. 253. Wood- 
cut No, 404, 


The middle dome is of the Bengala type 


which is erowned by a great lotus or maha-padma 
and a kalashia or waterpot. 


“Tn the Hindu buildings on the contrary it is al- 
“Ways treated as an important part of the Dome struc- 
thule E he water-pot or Kalasha containing a lotus 
bud placed, above the Maha-Padma or the amalaka as 
a final was a most appropriate Symbol of the creative 
element and of life itself "—Hayel] - Indian Architec- 
ture, pp. 27-99, 

The great lotus or maha-padma is the 
ashana or seat of Brahma or the Creator of 
the Universe, and the kalasha or water-pot or 
purna kumbha indicates the prayer for the ful- 
filment. of the desires. The front of the upper 
storey is covered with designs - in terra-cotta 
and ihe lovely arches are supported by short 
pillars which are richly ornamented, 


“They employed the arch everywhere an 
"building that they had any pretension to permanency, 
The Bengulee siyle b&ing, however, the only one wholly 
of brick in India proper, has a local individuality of its 
ofn, which is curious and interesting.” Fergusson - 
pian History and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p 


d in every 
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VES iaeial ranks, 
“The Bengali builders beifgfftil le Domain. Gurukul Rlnncindesobyrarisegin]. 


stone-masons had learnt to use the radiat; 


S : ling 1 ; 
ever useful for constructive Purpose, Jp ld j 
Mahomedans eame there." Havell - pa 4 Sot 
ture, pp. 52-56. Thilo, nd 


Besides the inscribed images E. 
goddesses there are scenes of mrigaya 5 
m individual f; Ya or duri 
hunting and individua figures, ¢ : 


i » Gang 
Dusshazana-badha, lion, elephant, ten 
sword, etc. The local tradition says (hp 
lower storey was decorated with b i 


Attle-seene 


Regarding the fine architecture and shy} 
of Bengal, Fergusson states in his History y 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol, TT, p. 25: 

“The city of Gour was the famous capital of ike 
Hindus long before it was taken Possession of by ih: 
Mahomedans........ many fragments of Hindu art aad 
architecture are found amongst the ruins, and if ar- 
fully examined might enable us to restore the style, ..... 
it is neither like that of Delhi or Jaunpur Nor ty 
other style but purely local and not without consider- 
able merit in itself.” 


The genealogy and activities of Raja Ran 
Roy, are here worth mentioning (from the 
D. U. MS. No—475B). ; 

The origin of the Brahmins of Pae 
traced back to the time of Adisur who na 
five Brahmins in 654 Saka era to this Pa 
from Kanyakubja to settle in Bengal p 
ly. The names of the Brahmins vn m 
Bhattanarayan,' Daksha,  Bedagarbh: 


Lower portion of & pilles 
Chandara. They 3 ngal J 
Ballalsen the next king of ae ss m 
recognised their pelos je rites 
ciated the multifariousness nz ree qoo 
performed by these lin Oi 0 
5 EE 
having slightly different duu? ee 


sng, 22 were ranked as Kulins and 
A pm. v In the line of Sriharsa a very 
jas BIO jous-minded man was born by the 
qo rà . He had two sons Chhakari 
i M former was without any issue 
1 qants of the latter are the present 
lies of. Khalia in the district 
Nakari was a man of power and 


provinee | 

manent: | 

Sra The Temple of Raja Ram Roy at Khalia 
ja - RU 2 


|. a was rich and had in his possession 
du z 3 chariots, cavalry, and infantry. For 
ty AR the title of “Roy Chaturdhary,” 
i hu s of four powers was conferred 
| hus With his army he invaded Fatho- 
y Du the district of Faridpur; the 
i Ryan took place at the village of 
Jd Ch; Narayan Roy had a son named 
Jon § s who conquered Fathepur and 
ndra Me of Raja. Afterwards Mahesh 
lil seven i at the village Khalia where 
tied pr al temples dedicated to God Siva. 
n, mature death leaving his only son 
e Choudhury (Choudhury is 

mm aturdhary). Raja Ram in due 
Kashimpur and annexed 
OSEE He built temples of 
Din th vinda according to the rules 
e Shastras. He excavated many 

l erected buildings for the 
tanks) which (a few buildings, 
Aboye all 1 can still be seen at 
NS Tite; m performed with -pomp 
i fathers “2 ceremonies introduced 
y age 5 9 visited all the places 
1a by boat and other 
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Sitaram Roy, one of the most powerful of 12 
Bhuians of Bengal, in the 17th century, for the 
recovery of a vast plot of land covering 27 
villages in the possession of the latter. In 
course of this fight Sitaram's son-in-law was 
killed and his party defeated. After this 
defeat as Sitaram was again preparing for a 
second fight with a large number of soldiers, it 
is said that he heard a voice from heaven : 
“You will never be able to defeat Raja Ram,’ 
on which he withdrew his army with a 
broken heart. Overcoming all difficulties Raja 
Ram by his own efforts established his name 
and fame. On account of his generosity, 
humanity and simplicity he was respected by 
all... Three well-accomplished sons, Raghudev, 
Ramchandra and Krishnadev were born to him. 
When he died full of years and honours, his sons 
performed the Sradh ceremony with great pomp 
and eclat and distributed generous gifts to 
Brahmins who came from far-off localities. The 
descendants of Raja Ram kept up the tradition 
as regards performance of religious rites and were 
famous in their days throughout the province 
of Bengal. The extent and solidarity of Raja 


Ram’s Zamindary can be conceived from the F 


fact that though it has suffered continuous 
deterioration for the last three hundred years 
or so, even today as many as two thousand 
men and women look forward for the 
income of the estates for their support and 


The decorated arch č a 


maintenance by its realisation. The descendan S 
of Raja Ram are credited with many notable 
activities both social and religious. The nan 
of one deserves special mention. He was Ka 


ages from the 
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sometimes on foot and sn by wie 
In a vision he was asked to bring the s a 
Annapurna to Khalia and place se ud ee 
with the due performance of rites and cerei Tm 
After that he performed the Agnihotri-yajn: 


Crnumental work on outer wall 


which required very great determination 
and very heavy expenditure, one of the 
items of the Yajna being to kindle a fire 
m open air (in. a. kunda 80 cubits square); this 
fire was under ne circumstances to be extin- 
guished durmg,.the lifetime of the performer 
and was to be constantly fed with ghee and 
sandal-wood. There is no record in Bengal of 
any other man performing such a Yajna and 
bringing it to a successful finish. 
The remains of these ancient temples at 
_ Khalia as illustrated in the article are still te 
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be found, and it is high time that 
ment of Archaeological Survey of lis 
into the matter to preserve the relies 
architectural art and workmanship and 
them from certain devastation, d pg 
It will not be out of place, T th 
ecnnection to quote a few authoritative on 
regarding these temples of Khalia. Dun 
Mazumdar, Vice-Chancellor, Unive it 
Dacea and the President of the Indian Ha 
Congress, 1939, says Stony 
It is a temple of the late mediaeval 

such temples were very popular in Bengal, 
view of the antiquity and the peculiar sty 
building, it certainly ought to be preserved, 


n» U. Ghosal, I.C.S. says : 


The building appears to possess intrinsial 
sufficient historical importance and interest which. 
title it to claim protection under the Ancient Monu 
Preservation Act. 


Dale, 


Mr. S. K. Saraswati of the Calcutta 
University observes : 


one is badly damaged. The upper storey shows elabor: 
ate ornamentation, in terracotta, on the front fac 
The heavy and squat pillars E the lobed ar 
are also elaborately decorated. _ k ES 
2 What constitutes the peculiarity of the pulli i 
its arrangement into three lateral components, a 
covered over by a roof, copied from Bere us 
types. Those at the two sides represent W st 5 d 
as the Chauchala type, while the middle of i 
Berigala type. Both the types are comma 5 
Separate structures are quite usual in [ivo Wy 
architectural types. But a combination only know 
a single structure is rare and not Cor Ao 
Storeyed structures of such types im Pis 
As an arehitectural type the building M : 
to have some peculiar and unusual s 

ought not to be allowed to perish. 
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"THE LEPCHAS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 
By JITENDRA KUMAR NAG, B.L. 


l Himalayan country between’ got a population of 110,000 of which 25,780 are 
i Bhutan is the land of the Lepchas, Lepehas. Unfortunately 50 per cent of these 
bid primitive tribe of the. Himalaya Lepchas are of mixed origin as they are infer 
jns that are gradually diminishing in mingled with Bhutias, Tibetans Bhutanese and 
Fial strength. In Darjeeling, the impor- eee i 
vi headquarter and trade cenire of British 
Hin, the Lepchas have been very much over- 
jowed by the dominant race, the Nepalese. 
Biotias, too, an advanced community, have 
trinsia tem in the background because of the 
dens adherence to their old and own primitive 
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; the smal 


qu 
34 Mongo 


Ch. e 
onmi Jones, customs and mode of living. 
1 m Darjeeling, which was once a part of 
im, the Lepehas are in an appreciable 
rity and are much handicapped financially 
nse, that they do not do well in the com- 
n as regards employments with their 


at fae d 
jed arches) 


vuilding ij 


" 


A Lepcha boy 


other local hill tribes living in the region, and 
only thirteen thousand were found to be tribally 
pure. i 
: The influx of the other Buddhist: Himalayan 
tribes has in a way eradicated to some extent, 
in the Lepchas, primitivism and superstitious 1 
beliefs prevailing among them. Though they are — 28 
-]esing their tribal originality, they are availing 
the benefit of modern civilisation. Naturally, 
there is conscious. and unconscious resistance 
amongst. the Lepcha folk against the imitation: 
À of the manners and customs of the other*Paharia. 
en Sikkin à communities, such as those of the Nepales 
“On, as, Um however, they are in a Bhutias, Tibetans, ete., who are either Ilinc 
U not fie y for them, other or Buddhists, but they cannot escape from 
Other Ginter: to a great extent to assimilation of some of the customs of these 
: Populatia, : races. ‘Thus the number of purely primitive 
Wim and HG Lepehas, most-. Lepchas is:declning. = 0 A et 
Census, 95 DE was, during — The Lepchas are said to have origi 
i : 25,061. SIERI Buble Panel. Guedtatdtengri Gillectippemodlümalayas, Tibet and 
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i i th ¢ th 
region beyond Sikkim, but in the 16th s 
centuries they were pushed SETA Sans 
lands along or below the. Rangeet v A ey AEN 
hardy Tibetans. The Tibetans tried to ex] 


A Lepcha woman labourer 


them and foist their religion, Buddhism on them. 
But the animist Lepchas, howeyer primitive they 
might be, were reluctant to profess the cult of 
Buddha. And the Tibetan influence however 
strong it might be, was not enough ultimately to 
- convert them to Buddhism. The Lepchas have 
a faith of their own, based on spirit and ances- 
tor worship, but curiously enough, they are also 
swayed by the Tibetan Lamas, who are often 
invited by the Lepchas to act as priests on oceas- 
sions. The Lamas have been as a rule, 
performing the duties of priests i all religious 
ceremonies of these 
time they came in contact with the Tibetans. 
Unlike the neighbouring hill people the 
primitive Lepchas have no written language of 
their own. Their mother-tongue too is almost 
identical with the Tibetan language. Hence 
they differ much in speech from their Nepali and 
Bhutia brethren and rarely borrow any word 
from their languages. The Lepchas call them- 
selves as Rongs, meaning settlers retaining their 
own mother-tongue. The speaking dialects of 
the Lepchas are so full of Tibetan words tha 
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animist Lepchas from the - 


1 t as wel m 
one is almost led to believe hat Wire eIaa RE eile 


are closely intimate if not Cognatic, 

to the Nepali dictionary, Lepcha 
means ‘vile speakers, a name conte 
attributed to these folks by the Nepale 
Lepchas’ non-aeceptance of the Nep; e 
The Nepalis: constitute about fifty per a 
the population of Darjeeling, whereas tl 
Lepchas will not exceed 10 per cent, Bo the 
Nepalis and Bhotias are progressive People ay 
they, through. their wit and merit, have been shy 
to capture most of the employments. E 
II 

The. Lepchas are remarkably Mongolian i 
feature with dark olive shades on their yella 
ish complexion. They are short in stature 
seldom exceeding 5 ft. The Lepchas d 
Darjeeling are poor and ill-fed, so they lok 
very udeveloped. The real Lepchas of Sikkin 
are hardy and well-built, for they are nots 
destitute and like other hill people possess go 
physique. The physical characteristics id 
Lepcha, distinguishing him from people of à iT 
hill tribes, are his nane and feet that are short 
in proportion to the body. BE 
; AGERE male seldom cuts the hair e 
head but allow them to grow. He dresses thon 


the men 
] A less 
I Ap 
tibe, & 
amongst 
itjegl 
tall if, 


A Nepalese woma 
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: ‘op SORDU pei 
in coiffures and the peculioy che aad 
growth of hair on the mous 
rked amongst. yo 
wal people of the 


hic folds in the upper lids of the 
j Le few cases missed. "The high 
T and almond-shaped eyes of the 
n c A 
js are prominent. 
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A Tibetan-Bhutanese woman 


A menfolk are timid, cool tempered and shy 
| “ess stout than the Bhutia females. 
de pe icular kind of dress characterises the 
tongs that one can recognise the Lepchas 
atjeeline group of all other ‘hill tribes in 
lit i It is dum dyamn, as the natives 
t mij $152 long garment, made of, home-spun 
thing D thick (sometimes very thick), 
amg Kani 2 the knees or longer, léaving often 
J "st Like ere 1s fastening arrangement at the 
Y hoth th Our dressing gown. This dress is used 
"the Len eee às an upper garment. In gene- 
| the ea dress is almost like that worn by 
| ‘lays ne i e girls are seen to put on 
| KD as Wide lar type of skirt. The whole 
Ey c s sleeves andi when put on is gird- 
Which tightens it at the waist. 
of the well-to-do families. often 
hotia belles with their happy 
S and prominent cheeks. 
Y good looking but also hardy 


"n 


ez x. 
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SiMe Lepep COE for their families. 
D Bigg h wees m their mother country, 
“by, in than served some form of clan orga- 
j b them, "Society. There are several clans 
Sh 
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never wed to any one belonging to the same 
clan. He or she is allowed to marry only in clans 
other than his or her own. 

Preliminary to marriage, a custom has 
grown amongst the Lepchas to persuade the 
groom to live in the house of the bride for a 
period that may extend to a year until the 
guardians or the mother of the bride are satisfied 
as to his docility, before the groom starts home 
with their ward, the bride. Sometimes he is 
called upon to pay a bride price. The guardians 
on both sides usually make marriage settlements, 
but in many cases the bridegroom, being a. grown- 
up person marries of his own accord. 
In those cases, negotiations take place between 
the family of the bride and the groom himself. 
The village chief is of course called upon to help 
the groom. There is a matchmaker tio. 


The boy returns home after staying for 
a few months in his would-be mother-in-law’s 
place. and then the ceremony of the wedding 
follows. He starts with his party from his 
village to the bride’s place and marries her, 
observing all the customary rites. On the return 
journey the bride accompanies him. She is 
veiled, and carried by her husband slung ham- 
mock-wise in a sheet the ends of which are 


A Tibetan woman of Darjeeling - hes 
attached to a long bamboo pole. “They. are fol- 
` lowed by a procession of the invited 


guests who: | 
: : Us i ooms party. vex Nam 
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A Bhutanese woman 


Aiter the wedding is over the young husband 
takes his wife to a new house he builds to bring 


Ox& of the misconceptions regarding Art, widely 
prevalent all over the world, is to look upon it 

as divided into various watertight compart- 
ments, each guided by a different set of principles. 
The philosophie analysis developed by Lessing 

in his Laocoon, drawing attention to the differ- 
ence in outlook, aim and means, among the 
various Fine Arts is perhaps responsible for the 
feeling even among aesthetie eircles, though it 
will be conceded that each has a different techni- 
que of its own and particular aspects of Beauty 
Seem to find more apt expression in some than in 
others. i 
Lessing may be right when he suggested 

after an examination of the famous group of 
statuary in the Vatican, portraying Laocoon the 
. priest of Neptuneand his two children struggling 
- with the sea-serpent and the corresponding 


C-0..In Public 


THE UNITY OF ART 
By PnioraAL P. SESHADRI, M-A. 


. the artist from showing 


: : description in the Aeneid of Nii! ih Rang Bdilecién, aniio, lose one 
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in his own family. If the wife i nfi 
goes away from her husband's ] 
is not, born to her, the husband dd 
bride's family a return of the bu 
seducer, though he may be severely Pte 
the community, has to compensate t is 
The compensation is calculated ting i 
incurred by the husband on the ocea 
marriage. Divorce is effected and mid 
allowed to live with the person she loves ba m 
Lepchas can marry and maintain p, A witout 
one wife, but they are ordinarily content we shoul 
one. Polygamy is allowed but jg not ip gl, 2 VA 
mainly on account of financial difficult and doubter 
avoiding quarrels in a family. They. dy tl The 
practise polyandry like the Tibetans, Th g sud 
rare cases of polyandry in Upper Sikkim sapor Fin 
the Tibetan influence is rampant. Wael Ange 
The Lepchas are born naturalists, gk tle Eng 
have names for almost every bird, pimpis th 
insect and butterfly. The forces of naturea 
looked upon as something like spirits ; 
rainstorms, floods, thunder and lightning, fami uly his 
and scarcity of food crops or anything this Converse 
not normal in the sphere of their life are feng fit we 
so much that they think that some evil slit seem 
must be the creator of these evil calamities d not a 
a Lepcha rivers, forests and mountains ari i the 
animated with spirits. 
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=: S 
bull” as conceived by ee guile 
representation of “ close- ee 
more effective in sculpture 


only have obscured the fore len y 
face and the strenuous exertion: fii 
In spite of such differen 
Art has been recognised front 
Simonides, in the. fif 
position to declare that A 
painting and painting um 
poetry did not evoke picture 


possible to recall at least 
t of this type, but appeals 
Tt is, therefore, not sur- 
is have been inclined to be 
Gabriel Rossetti being an 
m ample. In fact, it will be difficult 
ible ae - conelusiveness, whether Rossetti 
pi amy a poet than as a painter or 
penter painter than as a poet. It is also 
u T ai significance that Rabindranath 
E oid have been indulging, in recent 
,waous attempts at Painting, which 
wbtedly more than mere experiments in 
yi, The student will have no diffieulty in 
weh example of the practice of more 


— though it is 
ty which is no 
Pe apstracl mind. 
P that many poe 
also, Dante 


ves, d 
More thy 
nieni y are 


ey don 


There piling SW m UE 

kim hago one Fine Art as Leonardo da Vinci and 
Angelo. It may not be generally known 

sts, . Tha tle English poet Blake made his living by 

rd, dng the art of engraving, whatever his 

natures as a poet, and William Morris took 

irits. mg as his serious vocation and poetry 

ing, fanig ly his recreation. 

ing thay owersely, Painting would not have much 


p fad ci it were not full of life and if the picture 
evil qift seem to have-a message for us, though 
mities, (sm communicated in actual words. "The 
ins are ot the famous painting with life-like 

i eee ate hounds barked as they 
Hi be on a an. interesting example. 
D ede hat ue hounds actually 
Fi heir magin m anc pethan: even ‘heard 
] hunting ery ? “The Tm ey, oust owe 
Tr of Pyymall e creator of the beauti- 
72 instinctive on in Greek mythology 
Jitter spher ve perception of the truth in 
Bort, 8 ere. It was not difficult for the 
Pe beaut aud wish as he passed his hands 
Ns. com ux chiselled limbs; that she 
ally AU RM wi life, an aspiration which the 
ns} "nd as to fulfil ! 


be] 
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Somewhat similar to the epigram of 


Simonides is the observation of Gocthe that 
Architecture is “petrified music.” Elaborating 


the conception, it is possible to point out that 
if only a beautiful building which is a real work 
of art, could speak, its voice would obviously be 
a rare piece of musical symphony, the working 
of a really great Master of Song. li, as a logical 
conclusion of the process of dissolving solids into 
liquids and rarifying them into gasses, there was 
such a process as releasing it into the energy of 
sounds, could the result be anything other than 
music ? 

Striking realization of this unity is also 
furnished by the well-known Indian tradition of 
representing Ragas in pictures; which are emi- 
nently suggestive of the corresponding musical 
notes. Moghul painting has numerous examples , 
of the Art which was continued effectively even 
in the more recent Kangra School. Many suc- 
cessful specimens can also be seen in the Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Alwar Palace libraries and in the 
Badri Das Jain Temple in Calcutta, not to speak 
of the authoritative treatise on the subject, by 
the late Sir Sourindramohan Tagore in Bengal. 
The average Westerner ‘has often found it 
difficult to understand this convention, but per- 
haps some great European painter of the future 
will give similar interpretations of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

To the Hindu, steeped in immemorial tradi- 
tions of different avatars or manifestations of 
the same God, it may not be difficult to explain 
that the Fine Arts are all different facets of the 
same Beauty. Diana was only of ‘triune loveli- 
ness’ but Art is a fascinating Goddess of five 
faces or eyen more, Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture and Architecture, each vying with the > 
others in its rapturous beauty, entering, inm 
spirit, the mind and’ soul of man. ; 


Dann Mackinnon Hamilton was born at 
Helensburgh in Scotland in 1860. He came out 
to India at an early age as a junior assistant 
in the firm of Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. of 
Caleutta, and, by dint of sheer ability, rose to 
be its senior partner. In 1904, he was appointed 
to be an additional member of the Viceroy's 
Council and in 1906 he was Knighted. 
When he retired from business, he settled 
down at his residence at Baleamara but con- 
tinued to be in close touch with India, coming 
to Bengal almost every autumn. Later on, when 
he acquired his property at Gosaba, his time 
was divided between the princely mansion house 
in Scotland and the unpretentious wooden bun- 
galow in the wilds of the Sundarbans and on the 
) outermost fringe of civilization. 

; He died at Balcamara in December, 1989. 
1 During the first period of Sir Daniel's life, 
# there was very little outwardly to distinguish 
him from the hundreds of Britishers who came 
out to India for business careers, make their 
piles and look forward to the enjoyment of the 
evenings of their lives in their homeland. If 
they ever turn their gaze to the wider sphere 
outside the immediate circle of their business 
interests and think of the problems which do not 
directly concern them, they seldom consider it 
| their duty to interfere in these matters. There 
4 is much to be said in favour of this general atti- 
| tude but, like every other rule, this has its ex- 
j ceptions and the life and work of Sir Daniel 
| Hamilton afforded a striking example of such 
| exceptional men. 
1 His phenomenal success in business must 
| have absorbed all his ener d i i 
jJ h : : > rgy and intelligence. 
i The idealism, with which his mind was so richly 
| endowed, was never. allowed to lift him 
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SIR DANIEL HAMILTON 


By Rar BAHApur SUKUMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., M.B.E., 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction, Sriniketan 


-ed to pass into enemy's hands. - 


cu huge population may well be des- 


quantity obctberumirbomaituSu eli Mgt 


education—minus doctors and medicine 1 
iion and, in the year of scarcity, minus p Suit. 
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A sensitive and idealistic mind like that or 
Sir Daniel could not rest satisfied with the im 
contemplation of this melancholy state of thine 
and during the rest of his life with which we am _ 
concerned, his activities and his numeru 
speeches and writings show how seriously | 
devoted himself to the task of improving the 
lot of the people of the country of his adoptio 
They also reveal that he took considerable pains 
to be acquainted with the early history, litera- 
ture and philosophy of this ancient land. 

The more he studied these problems, the. 
more was he convinced that their real and ulti 
mate solution lay, not so much in political re- 
forms, as in the introduction of a sounder and 
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prising (i) the elimination of the money-lente 
(ii) the expansion of the Co-operative Move 
ment and (ii) the proper utilisation of papei 
currency. 


THE Sowcar OR THE MONEY-LENDER 


: ecognised.. 
Rural indebtedness has long been E j 
as a problem of outstanding importance aii d 


vator mainly to the activities 0 
lender. Against that class, therefore 
a relentless war and his feelings Ene 
vent in language which might not 4 x 
garded as fully justified. thrax 1 the 
Speaking of an outbreak of 3877 a 
Sunderbans, he exclaims : the GO 
“Why did the cattle die? Because °° the 
Ment had inoculated the mahajan p NO c 
There is plenty of money ™ pas 
put it 2 
n 
of 24-Parganas is not my friend, Mi- W 
LCS. but Ramcharan, the mabajan x 
of land revenue collected by Gover 


itane ld 


provide for more men and serum, 


un. d rou may : : : 
mimsy pauls n dis many dealings with you, for it 
wl] qon. D x so many of you out of employment, 
To Kee Mahajan were to die and leave his 
deme? Cr ment, see what would happen... . . 
A of gusto Co T PT (Paper read before the Bengal 
ite 5 die son ? s read belore e g 
"dC M eerce League, . 
hing 43 po 
p 
Cate | Tug CO-OPERATIVE SOLUTION 
m “While Mahajan goes out of the picture, how 
} ii "Poulivator to be financed ? Sir Daniel has 
stion, Mie slightest doubt or hesitation in suggest- 
pains Fie remedy. 
tarp. de Mahajan lies entrenched behind his money- 
Itera jan nett : 
dil the victims of his silver bullets lie all around 
e a When is this dacoity to cease? ........ 
ı We Jimi a thousand years behind the times because 
ulti- Jn with.his ruinous rate of interest stands 
| re- I: the path of progress, and only the Government 
"and June him by the development of the Man and 
these T. ower of the country along co-operative lines. 
E ^ nd the co-operative rusta will India find the 
| oo to plenty.” (Address to students of 
on Jti Churches College, 1917). 
née, mlt . a Y 
[ove E." day of his deat, Sir Daniel was the 
pape Sten supporter of the move- 
Hes in ee With many of the early co- 
Plat D oe he firmly and sincerely be- 
Jii, ray the economic but the politi- 
mised 1 tevelopme Ü country could be achieved 
d te dfe ES 3 2 co-operative lines. Even 
aged A Lyon eap i ators like the Hon'ble Sir 
a feta Quee E and speaking at 
a tbs ee fom, q Perative Conference of 1913 
E TW. ÉÓ E 
treme AR te g ard to the time f 
j- iiy OPerativ redi : ; 
oi ging ¢ Mie Credit Society. of each vil- 
QU Wh the weal oi together for all matters 
vag Wry n° System o d the village, will be linked 
quent Utllsed ag the age and circle’ Government 
y Ie * polit l ? only efficient, electoral unit." 
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train he continues : 
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Elsewhere he continued in the same strain 
and developed his thesis further. 

_“ And when I looked westwards, what did I sce? 
A fabric of civilization joined together not by mutual 
trust but divided by antagonism and mutual greed, 
party against party, capital against labour, church 
against church, woman against man...... I wanted 
something better for India. India had no use for 
Europe's second-hand political rags and old top hat. 
Give her a chance, and, on her co-operator’s loom, she 
will weave a garment of her own, in which the many 
colours will be blended into one.” 

Believing that the economic salvation of the 
country can only be achieved by the co-operative 
organisation of the people, he was impatient at 
the paucity of results and the failure of the 
Government to force the pace of the movement 
and to provide for the requisite staff. and train- 
ed officers. At the Provincial Conference in 
1919, he moved a resolution calling upon the 
Government of Bengal to formulate a definite 
development policy for the co-operative move- 
ment in order that it may cover the province in 
ten years’ time and to strengthen the staff of the 
co-operative department. 

In his public utterances and writings, he 
frequently reverted to this topic and later on, 
after the publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, he took his stand on the finding of 
that Commission, that it was the duty of every 
Government to provide a highly educated and 
well-trained staff of officials for the development 


of the movement. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


In the New India that was to be, according, - 
to Sir Daniel's ideas, the money-lender would 
not exist. His place would be taken by a net- 
work of co-operative organisations, covering the 
entire sub-continent. But the financing of the 
agriculture of the country would require an 
enormous amount of money. Where was this 
money to come from ? On this point also, Sir 
Daniel had a clear-cut reply. In fact, his views - 
on finance and currency may be considered by | 
many to be radical and heterodox in nature. In 
his publie utterances and writings, during the — 
latter part of his life, it was on this point that ~ 
he laid:-the greatest emphasis. à Pe 

The space at my disposal would not permit | 
any critical discussion or even a full exposition 
of his views. Basing his case on the well-known 


dictum of Adam Smith, that, “ the annual labour 


of every nation is the fund that. originally sup- 


: plies it with all the necessaries amd conveniences 


of life,” he recorded a "vehement protest against 


the theory that the paper currency ‘of a country ^ 


must be restricted to the available gold or silver 
IN Supe Keno Coletiseteaeupp ly: f productive cre- 
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dit money,” said Sir Daniel, " means a A 
ed life, a shrivelled body, a shrunken soul.” I 
was therefore indignant when the one rupee note, 
which was called into being at the time of infla- 
tion during the war, was abolished. He mas 
never tired of citing the example of his own 
country, Scotland, and the marvellous progress 
and prosperity of that country SUE ? 7 
eighteenth century, achieved mainly through ne 
issue of one pound notes by the Scottish Banks. 
He firmly believed that “the one rupee note, 
harnessed to the ryot and the hand-loom weavers 
of India, would do for this country what the 
£1 note did for Scotland.” He called it shee 
stupidity and bad finance “to regulate the issue 
of credit money by the output of gold and silver 
mines at the other end of the earth." He thought 
it was folly that “the people of India should 
stop growing rice because some miners in South 
Africa had stopped raising gold” and he consi- 
dered it “a sign of senile decay in the finance 
‘department of Government to regulate the food 
supply of India by the silver output of Mexico.’ 


Tue Work at GosABA 

But the practical mind and overflowing 

fF energy of Sir Daniel did not exhaust itself 

I4 - merely i his writings and speeches. When the 

people whom he sought to convince seemed to 

turn a deaf ear to his advice, he thought that 

example would be better than precept and the 
result was Gosasa. 

Gosaba is one of the numerous islets, within 
the Gangetic delta in the northern fringe of the 
Sunderbuns. Sir Daniel chose it as a suitable 
place where to carry out his experiment, obtain- 
ed a lease of it from the Government, reclaimed, 
developed and colonised it and here he spent a 
considerable part of his time with his wife. 


. In 1987, the present writer had an opportu- 
nity of paying a visit to Gosaba. The memory 
of that visit, the courtesy, kindness and 
hospitality of Sir Daniel and Lady Hamilton 
and the recollection’ of all that he was privileged 

|. to see will remain fresh in his mind for many 
Í years, 


Gosaba is a co-operative state in miniature 
| where the etonomic life of the people gyrate round 
| the triple organisation consisting of the Co- 

. operative ‘Central Bank, the Co-operative Stores 
oe the Se Rice Mills. 3 

_ Villages in which thé tenants live, paddy i 

| Staple agricultural préduce. These Uae ue 
financed, through the agency of the village Co- 


e ‘cultivators 


operative Banks by the Central Bank at ih, MeMarvwhideicthearaganomic 2d 
Centre. With this money) dae Ein Beu i) eed me 
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subsist during the season of cultivat 
defray their expenses. Vatio | 
At this stage, the Gosaba Samaba 
or the Co-operative Stores pigy an 
part by supplying the necessaries 
reasonable price and thus savin 
being victimised by unscrupul 


an inportan 
of life ai 
g ti “A 

hem on | 3 
ous trader a | i" 
When at last the crop is har l 
villages of Gosaba, like other y 
reclaimed portion of the Sunderbuns, are visite 
age of the M require 
; ; their help. M iep in t 
lessness and ignorance, are able to Induce then 4 rillages | 


7 Miss B: 
value of the remainder of the crops, pending } (lass in 
final settlement of the dues of each after the 1 «ihe M 
paddy is milled and sold in Calcutta, through ] sty this 
the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society. 


Depression had set in in 1929 and, by 193 
most of the rural credit societies in the provine 
were bordering on a state of inanition. It wa f 
therefore a pleasant surprise to the prese | 
writer to find, in this remote corner of Dum : 
a group of rural credit societies not only M 
but functionig satisfactorily, SUP a 
members with necessary finance, and em Hae 
the whole of their economic life by linking A 
up with the Stores and Mills. dk 

It was also in this cycle of oe A 
organisation that Sir Daniel found scope 
experiment of his scheme for the man 
credit. He had 1;100 one rupee notes 
printed and circulated in his estate. were meant 
notes signified and the purpose they i thereon. 
to serve will be clear from inea circulation 
Sir Daniel was very proud 0 d to th 
they had achieved and ‘he presente ues 
one of these notes with the ad to his frien 
should be shown and explain re 
and acquaintances. ' ee. 


THE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION M. 

The exertions of Sir Daniel, organi 
not restricted to the co-operative QUU. 
He felt keenly for the unemploys. with 
middle classes. He thought thah ent, 
expansion of the co-operative mo ue 
absorb a large number of our 
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E e at Gosab: 
training 
theory and practice of co-opera- 
Banking and rural reconstruction. He 
b hat these young men would be able ta 
joel their own food, provide for their own 
T ements and, by their example and precept, 
Sin ihe organisation and development of the 
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Lapy HAMILTON 


No account of the life and work of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton will be complete without a 
reference to his wife who has survived him. She 
was not only a true lhelpmate of her husband, 
but she identified herself completely with his 
life and work cheerfully reconciling herself to the 
banishment at Gosaba and depriving herself of 
much that life means to the people of her sex. 

. Itis no wonder, therefore, that the name of 
Sir Daniel Hamilton is almost a household word 
in Bengal and that, for a long time to come, his 
memory will be enshrined in the grateful minds 
of the people of the province. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


subject. She is the daughter of Sj. Lalit Mohan’ 


| ity this year. Miss Gupta took up Fine Arts 


Mis Baxr Gurra has secured a high Second 
(hs in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
atthe M.A. Examination of the Calcutta Univer- 


Gupta, proprietor of the Bharat Phototype 
Studio. 


Teparin g 


la Secs l ie f 5 
ly ty lal sup: : 2 : x araa 
hiin tome Subject and she is the first Bengali Sreemati Renuka Mitra . 


0 
“by Arts Qr, Successful from this University 
D. It is understood that Miss 


SnzewATI RexvEA Marra has been awarded te 
IDEM ‘A - (Proficient in Arts) degree (correspondin; 
for a Research pin; this bias (Proficient in ) i ( rresp £ 
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572 THEME 
io the M.A. degree of the C. U.) this year 
(1940) of the S. N. D. T. Indian Women's 
University of Bombay by submitüng two thesis 
in Bengali. A committee composed of Bengali 
Specialists examined the thesis. According to 
the rules of the University à candidate has 
either to pass the examination in six papers (in 
one subject, in this case Bengali) for the P.A. 
degree or to submit a thesis which, if considered 
by a committee of specialists of sufficient merit, 
may be accepted for the whole examination or 1t 
may be taken in lieu of some papers and the 


L// INDIA'S CAUS 


PROGRESSIVE causes—such as that represented by 
the nationalist movement of India under the 
leadership of the Congress—have always evoked 
warm sympathy and support from the American 
people as a whole. That India’s cause is un- 
fortunately little known or understood in 
. America, for reasons we shall suggest below, does 
not for a moment detract from the fact that if 
it were known and understood it would be met 
with the deepest sympathy. America contribut- 
ed many millions of dollars and thousands of 
young men to the Spanish loyalists during their 
"travail; it has contributed much to Chinese re- 
lief work and clearly indicated its opposition to 
the Presidential policy of supplying Japan with 
war materials in its attempted imperialist con- 
quest of China; it ‘has opposed vehemently the 
bloody marches of Hitler and the unwarranted 
attack of Soviet Russia upon the Finnish nation 
In every fresh international outrage the bulk of 
Americans have always stood on the right side 
that is, the side of genuine democracy and the 
right of all peoples to determine their own E 
of government, free from imperialist coercion : 
Cynics have suggested that all this is chea 
sympathy, freely donated by a people wh m 
extraordinarily high living TORT xu Td 
eratie*rights and can therefore shed s Des 
codile tears for the sufferings of oth ie This 
_ is ant absolutely false conception from 2 E 
First, that this sympathy for others c E 
can be proven by pointing to its e e 
2e expressions? The greatest example E 
ry and partieipation in the First World War, 
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By AN AMERICAN 


candidate ‘has to appear in # ; 
In the case of Sreemati Renu 
to submit two thesis one for the she wy 
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thing but what we had hoped for, the fact 
theless remains that the American people 
to participate in that war only becais 
thought it would be the last war, only 

they thought it would firmly establish 
democracy. That they were misled is n 
point. They backed ,up Woodrow Wilson 
their hopes; now, of course, they WH IS) 
long before travelling the same road 


but only after long years o 
natural forces and Man. ^ 
a continent; they had to driv 
they had to subdue slave mas 
civil war. Nothing was given 
precisely why they plac 
they possess today; tha 
to possess the same WO 

Americans can never 


ble the origin of the Indian nai Agoi 
ly achieves its independence. ne D 
over by a foreign Powe”. oq 
power !—from afar. expe, 


that was brought to al Ms 
ago, and we entered the roan Tg 
But we were by no means 
War of 1812 definitely H 
foreign rule, and the prob 
grew ever more threaten! 
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je emancipated from bondage. 
T ortant part of the American 
: . memory of America’s 
Abraham Lincoln. In 


inhabit int 
shall have grown tired of the 
dere "hey have the democratic and 
Syst right to change or abolish it by 
This basic utterance 


la «tended. by 
qu. If the 
own ee» ei 
the same "Ig it: : : ) 
"Won democracy as applied to India. .In 
‘As ies the guarantee that—provided India's 
is properly explained—it will receive 
LIN American support. 

tis true that America. has nothing to be 
lul about in its treatment of the 3,000 East 
dins who are now permanent residents of 
United States. Most of these people (we 
them all Hindus, although the bulk are 


nly bed Mis and Moslems, in order to distinguish 
lish wdn from our falsely named, ‘aboriginal 
| is mi an Indians) live in California as farmers 
rilson owl" 'sticultural laborers. The rest, aside from 
vill li merchants and Professional people, are 
ad as Hl textile workers or struggling along at the 
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menial and unskilled tasks. 
Beet of all, by an absurd decision of the 
tan Supreme Court they have been denied 
i to become naturalized American citi- 
UE ground that they are not members 
te, is fils n (White) Race. This, of 
Seal Point, of EOM à scientific and anthropo- 
ie dicat view but our judges will have 
ki ated otherwise. The result is a 
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A ae of which is perhaps sheer 
S e'essness. The Indian popula- 
* Such a tiny group that in no 
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Asiatic peoples. This influence has extended 
right up to the American Congress at 
Washington and defeated progressive legislation. 
And finally, the Indian people themselves have 
bcen too divided along communal and economic 
lines to organize for any effective action. 

Only recently has any sort of united 
activity been carried out. It has had its effect, 
although, because of the far graver problems 
confronting America, it would be wrong to 
exaggerate the results. The India Welfare 
League—a non-communal organization as is 
shown by the fact that its two leaders, Ramlal 
Bajpai and Mubarek Ali Khan, are respectively 
a Hindu and a Moslem—has been organized and 
has devoted itself to a nationwide campaign for 
citizenship rights and for popularizing the Con- 
gress cause in America. It has succeeded in 
\having hearings before the American Congress, 
getting a naturalization bill introduced into both 
Houses and winning much support from Con- 
gressmen. At the next Congressional session it 
may well succeed where others have failed. At 
any rate, it presents a united face to the 
American public and vigorously attempts to 
counteract the main’ propagandistic weapon of 
the British—that India is not a nation, but a 
conglomeration of races who would fly at one 
another's throats if the present rulers should 
leave. $ 

(n the past Indi#’s cause has not been well 
presented or represex ed in America. If it had 
been, a book of the type of Mayo’s Mother 
India would not have attained the notoriety it 
did. Although the effect of this book has been 
exaggerated (actually, it circulated primarily 
among upper class and reactionary-minded 
people) nevertheless Indian nationalism is not 
well known or understood. The truth is very . 
few Americans know anything about India ! 
There are two basic reasons for this. 

First of all, m recent years there has been no 
official Congress representative and no. organized 
educational efforts. Distinguished visitors come 
and go, but spasmodically and generally cover 
the same ground. Secondly—and perhaps most 
important—the: propaganda work that is carried 
on is limited solely to one strata of the American 
population—the small group of liberals, intellec- 
tuals and . up-to-date clergymen. "Without 
belittling the importance of these people, I sub- 
mit that they are thoroughly unreprezentátive of 
America and that if Indian nationalism is ever 

to get a rearing im our country it must be 
brought within earshot of the American public— 
the vast middle class, the workers (we have 4 
crores. of industrial workers alone!) and the 
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farm population. These are the people who 
know nothing one way or the other about eeto 
But these are the people who, once things have 
been explained, will understand. They are the 
genuine representatives of American democratic 
tradition. i x 
In addition, I would like to offer the follow- 
ing criticism of those spokesmen who have come 
and those who have been in America for a 
number of years. Beside the fault of speaking 
to a limited audience, they all have another 
weakness in common which creates a bad 
impression on the American mind. In pre- 
senting their case, they assume the air of 
pleaders (in the literal sense of the word) 
and appear to suffer from a feeling of 
inferiority and apologeticism. They stress 
only the actions and crimes of British imperial- 
ism; they ignore the constructive work of the 
Congress and its program for the future. They 
appear to be pleading for sympathy and lack the 
firmness, conviction and positiveness that comes 
with a just cause. The American people if I am 
any judge, do not like this. They prefer those 
who stand up boldly and, with dignity, present 
their cause to the world. Those who come abeg- 
ging repel them; those who reveal resolutehess 
win their respect and admiration. No Indian 
spokesman has yet revealed this spirit in 
America ! 
. Such is the situation today. The field is still 
wide open in America foj legitimate efforts to 
win sympathy and suppért for the Congress 
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movement. Only the ba : 
been made, but if—as e s NT 
likelihood now—a formal allia a reason 
effect between the British Empire, S 
then who can deny the importance, and Am 
If I may make a few practical Of them 
would say the following : Suggest 


. (1) After suitable preparation ang; 
gation, let some Indian or Indian E n 
in America be officially authorized io i 

0 Tepe 


the Congress as is done in England Japa puddhisn 


No such individual or body exists today, ` | puddhis 
(2) Let an authoritative Congress ; , Part 
man—a member of the Workin Mefe in Th 


1 s g Comm 
for example—tour America. liis m | 
Lv. 


and important gatherings would most cep 
be arranged. But let it be an authoris 
spokesman in every sense of the word. 


These are elementary and necessary steps iil Here, in t 
Indian Nationalism is to combat the idea nid with | 
spreading throughout democratic circles thy dation 
continued opposition and refusal to part p 
in the war (as represented by the Co 
Ramgarh resolution) means that India ispl 
ing the game of Hitler. The whole histor: 
iradition of the Amarican people means tha 
once things are presented in their true ligh 
will understand that those oppressed people 
today are striving for national emancipation 
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ptis qqhism in Media, Parthia and pom 
apan, de puddhism was once a flourishing religion in 
ay. Li. Parthia and Persia. Bhikkhu Metteyya 
SS sp n The Maha-Bodhw : 
Ommi p the heart of the golden Isle of Lanka, Suvanna- 
Meetite ts the Maha-Thupa stands in trance-like beauty. It 
: “though a. supreme Buddha were alive. 'The faith- 
in thousands, offer flowers to Him who is the 
‘of the Universe, and wish the whole world well. 
laris are full of love and pity. 
it] fee, in the shadow of the Suvannamali, the mind 
‘th noble images of the past. One thinks of 
fundation-laying ceremony of this Great Fane, to 
ch Arahants came from Rajagaha, Isipatana, 
feli, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Pataliputta, Kasmira, 
/ Alasanda, Vinjha, Buddha Gaya, Vana- 
a is phy aan . (Mah, Ch. 29, vers. 30-43). 
istory ani], trom Pallavabhogga came the most wise Thera 
ns that leedeva, together with four hundred. and sixty 
snd Bhikkhus.” (Mahavamsa, Ch. XXIX, Verse 
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. wabhaya-Tissa of Ceylon. Further, 


S new and or ized. 7 a through Jav: L i T 3 
evthia, "crossed CURE EROR. Via CuMebeneReolerinn ik aDiscussing this subject with 


marched far into the interior of modern Russia. Under 
him, even Thrace and Macedonia became subject to 
the Persian Empire. The most flourishing period in 
the history of the Ionian Greeks was that during which 
they were subject to Persia. 


Between the Indians, the Sinhalese, the 
Persians and the Parthians, there was a very 
close kinship, in blood, in culture, and in spiritu- 
al heritage. 


Great influence was exercised by the Pallavas on 
many nations, including the Greeks, the Romans and 
other peoples of Europe. The language of the Pallavas 
was known as Pahalavi or Pehlevi. About the sixth or 
the seventh century a life of the Lord Buddha was 
composed in this language, and later it was translated 
into Arabic and Syriac. Still later the work was trans- 
lated into Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Slav. Various other versions were made 
from a Latin text translated from the Greek. Since 
1220 there have been adaptations of the story in German. 

Incidentally, it must be said that the once power- 
ful Pallavas of South India are not the Pallavas of the 
Mahavamsa. The first Pallava King of South India, 
about whom anything substantial can be known was 
Sivaskandha-Varman, the contemporary of King Bhati- 
as the Mahavamsa 


mentions Pallavabhogga just after Kasmira and just 


before Alasanda, it is clear that the Holy Elder Mahe- 
deva came to Lanka from Iran. 

In Manu and in the Maha-Bharata, too, the Par- 
thians and the Persians are called Pahlavas or Pahnavas, 
and in the Apadana, the Venerable Jatukannika Thera 
speaks of the Pallavas: and the Alexandrians. 


Java in Asiatic History and Culture 


In Bali as well as in Java the cultural influ- 
ences of India are decisively demonstrated not 
only in architecture and sculpture but in one 
important branches of decorative art and above 
all in the divine art of dancing. Dr. Kalidas 
Nag writes in The Calcutta Review :- g 

“he basis of this noble art may. be traced to the 
primitive Malayo-Polynesian races and cults but the 
gorgeous superstructure and the soul of the art 1s. ad- 
mitted to have come from India, the land of the Natya- 
sastra. Dutch specialisis like Dr. van Lelyveld and 
spent years in Dr. Tagore’s Santinike- 
md dancing should 
traditions of 

1935), 


commentary of thythm ue by their art of dancing.” 
This I felt from day to. 
a and Bali (vide 
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eminent Javanese and Dutch authorities like. iam 
Mankoenagara VII, the Sultan of Jogjakarta, Dr. uer 
Dr. Schrieke, Dr. Callentels and others, I came to ren 7e 
what a vast field of research lies ahead of us oye 
the migration into Indonesia and transformation RE 
of the Natyasastra tradition of India. The best T hoc s 
of Javanese dancing are those maintained by hren 
lightened Sultans of Surakarta and Jogjakarta, to W m 
every lover of Asiatie art should be grateful for then 
artistic zeal and munificent patronage. 

Another most promising field of comparative 
study points to the bronze statues and cult 
objects of Java and India. 

From the Andhra-Kalinga period of the 
centuries of the Christian Era, through the schools 
of Ajanta, to the grand epochs of the Gupta, Pallava, 
Pala and Cola empires Indian plastic arts have been 
influencing the Javanese art of stone carving and bronze 
casting. We are thankful to Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers 
(vide “Hindu Javanese Bronzes,” Indian Art and Let- 
ters, Vol. IX, 1935), for having opened this promising 
line of research with a comprehensive monograph on 
the subject. But our famous bronze collections scatter- 
ed in different museums, including even the most valu- 
able finds those from Nalanda and Kurkihar, have not 

yet been adequately catalogued and photographed. This 
stands in the way of our learned colleagues of Dutch 
Bast Indies and of French Indo-China, who often fail 
to get photographs from India for attempting a com- 
parative study. Compared with our Indian Museums 
and art societies I found the photographie department 
and the news service of the French and the Dutch 
Archeological Service more efficient and helpful and 
the quality of the photographic documents far superior. 


The Late Sir Joseph Thomson 

ES Bir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S., Master of 
l'rinity College, Cambridge and formerly Caven- 
dish professor of experimental physics, was the 
last of the line of British physicists like Kelvin 
Stokes, Maxwell and Rayleigh, who received 
their early training in mathematical physies but 
Jater took up experimental research and who 
gave a characteristically British stamp to the 
development of physics in the latter half of the 
ine teenth century. In an article in Science and 
vulture Prof. D. M. Bose gives the following 
account of his life and activities -- : 
Joseph John $0) r 
1856 in o N, 
intended to be „apprenticed to an engineering firm 
father to 


early 


became he Ungu a course in 
engineering. His teachers. were Osbor i 
engineering, Balfour Stewart in a p ade x 
in chemistry, and Thomas Barker, a senior aes 
irom Trinity ‘College, . Cambridge, in “mathemati E 
Amongst the friends he made at that time were Kee 
ug J. H; Poynting; the friendship with the 
D eg uno ugs to be one of the greatest; joys 
= His father died soon after hi n 
"S 1 is admiss 
the Owens College, and && WP 
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an engineering firm, it was decided t or J 
to continue his studies in the One al of 
where he stayed for five years po Colg jm 
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been possible for him to continue his sti 


He began to read for tl 
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As was the custom he attended the clase 
famous Cambridge coach Dr. Routh, of whom N 
given a very interesting account in his Recolle 
He attended the lectures of Cayley, Adams and Sighs 
also N. D. Niven's lectures on Maxwell’s Electricity 
Magnetism. He sat for the Mathematical "Trpo | 
January, 1880, and came out as second wrangler, 
senior wrangler of the year was Sir Joseph Larmor. I 
is interesting to record that Prof. Homersham Cos dj 
Muir College, Allahabad, was the fourth wrangler! 
same year. ‘thomson used to visit the Cives 
Laboratory during this period, but somehow he nev 
met Maxwell who died in 1879. Later on Thom 
edited the second edition of Maxwell’s Trealiss 
Electricity and Magnetism, to which he added a supi 
mentary volume entitled Recent Researches in Blit 
city and Magnetism. . - : 
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eye, and for sometime it was doubtiul wis 
his eye, could be saved. 


< : his obf: 
After taking his B.A. degree in 1880, till ud 
ing the Cavendish professorship, 215 mental i 
occupied with both theoretical and expen for 
gations. For his Fellowship examination 
dissertation had to be submitted, he 1007 fin 
the suggestion for which came ito m 
while attending Balfour Stewarts len 
servation of Energy. Owing to 
found in conceiving how one 
Kemed ate ‘another, hr IN ia 
kinds of energy were kinetl 
effects Sedu Oy it depended Up hom 
system in which the energy ‘oun 

use of, Langrange's and Hamuito 
gave very general methods for 
possessing only kinetic energies; was 
and chemistry. His dissertation 
panded into a book called Applica 
Physics and Chemistry. He WE pich was 
Prize in 1882, the dissertation TOL Moli" 
ly published as A Treatise On ab this is 
_ Another problem he took WP Sovit 
investigation of the behaviour cae 7 
cles in light of viaxwells thers 
magnetic force due to the chatge™ gi 
also the mechanical force. 8 


ts 
1881.. 
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undertaken during this 
e chiefly on the sug- 
who had succeeded 


: t eriments 

i the n Thomson wer 

d IY "Lord Rayleigh 
qn 

ell in 1879. 

on problems 

. the most im] 


arising as consequences of 
yortant of which was the 
sf the ratio of ihe electrostatic to the 
systems of units. which according to 
whi to be equal to the velocity of light. 
‘Thomson applied for the chair of applied 
; College, but he was passed over 


ory 
$8 Owen 

at Owens [ 
- He was elected a Fellow of the 


In ! 


was chosen to succeed Lord 
igh as Cavendish professor of erperimen- 
wsc, much to his and to everybody else's 
o as he states in his Recollections. 

of the Cavendish Chair lasted from 
made Master of Trinity College. 
The reputation which the Cavendish Laboratory 
home of research attracted a large 
from all over the world, and 
d men like Rutherford, Towns- 


jy 1884 he 


His tenure 
“A 9918. when he was 
sata 
hs id acquired as à 
ber of able students 
i bateh had include 
ad McClelland. 
The investigations carried on by J. J. Thomson 
ihe years 1884-95 dealt with the phenomena of 
share of electricity through gases. The theory 
Jdwirolytic dissociation, proposed in 1887 by Arrhenius 


Vant Hoff, had attracted the attention of Je d: 


i on and ue wanted to find out whether a similar SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED 
ing up of the gas x k plac sed 
p of the gas molecule took place under ihe COLD-DRAWN CASTOR OIL 


vrangler 
Cavendis 
w he neve 


ence of the electric field present in the discharge 
s resulting in oppositély charged atomic ions. In with VITAMIN ‘F’, 
mount 8| S, lie was able to convince himself that the gaseous the real food for hair. 


ocition was of quite a different type. vik ét 
jure 4 é : ice erfumed. 

i she EN Thomson was a shy man, the essential S ed luxuriant 
l Tat Py of whose nature was hidden under a | growth of hair and 
UE and a booming voice. He posses- prevents baldness. 

T ; 1 " . 
i " sense of humour which used to come | Makes the hair bright £ 
ns speeches and conversation. and lustrous. P: 


NUR of the positive electron was an article 
| im, just as that of the neutron with 


It is a “Calchemico’’ 
product. 
In 5, 10 and 20 cx. 
fancy phials. 


B. 
35 des qnl researches carried out by him 
of od 1895-1914 were concerned with the 


€ ca : ' 
lon and athode ray, the phenomena of gaseous 


Ne rays, 


n o s 
Electricity through Gases, and became 


Classic 
assie In the subject. 


c yi 


vied na Vlew ; 1 EE me AMETS. ce 
a b ticles, as they consisted of negatively 
troy later on the were named corpuscles by Thom- : b 
CN Was e suggestion of Stoney. the name 
4 . 


' E ith t S 


Rayleigh, who had definite views on the importance of 
using models as an aid to physical discoveries. 


Towards the end of the period under review 
Thomson took to the study of positive rays. 


The work in the Cavendish Laboratory suffered 
from the outbreak of the last War, most of the workers 
were diverted to war work. Thomson was made a 
member’ of the Central Committee of the Board of 
Invention and Research. During this period he was 
also elected President of the Royal Society. In 1918. 
he was appointed Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
upon which he resigned his Cavendish professorship. 
Rutherford was elected to succeed him; but he con- 
tinued to work in the Cavendish Laboratory with his 
assistant and a couple of research students. p 

After bis retirement he paid his last visit to America 
in 1923, when he delivered a course of lectures on Elec- 
trons in Chemistry, which showed his interest in the 
nature of the chemical bond. In 1936, he published his 
Recollections and Reflections. 

He married the daughter of Sir.George Paget, a 
well-known Cambridge physician. He is survived by a 
daughter and a son Prof. G. P. Thomson, 


The Quest of the Beautiful 
If “beauty is truth " as the poet says, the 
pilgrims who are on the quest of the beautiful 
are also earnest seekers after truth. The lake 
Manasarowar presents the picture of the human 
mind as it lies absorbed in the blissful state of 
Samadhi. In the October number of the 

Prabuddha Bharata the editor observes : 


lake of Tibet, lay in front 
moving gracefully over its 
The azure blue lake with 
aks Surrounding it presented the 
cious sapphire set in the midst of 
peeped over the eastern peak, and 
the surface of the lake making it 

The silvery summit of 
e the northern horizon. 
the atmosphere. The 
the scene, their hearts 
The turmoil of the 
long trek across the 


as dream-visions, 
ihe shape of rea 
real have now reci 


Ree and 
would lead 
ts. There are as 
the Manasarowar 


d chosen a site 
the full moon rose with 
snoweladn pedis Dombinh 
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di iol 


was silence all around. The writer um 
. IS 

that the wise men of Tibet had exereisec 

in choosing the site of the monastery a 


— G 


Democracy and Colour Prejudice 
' à : 
It is a curious fact that the me a 
the United States and the British goats 
are hotbeds of colour prejudice, The oni 
Digest observes : 


The Federal Council Bulletin of Jun 
mented article on the discrimination aga 
the Army of the United States, which partici 
the last European war, quoting from ATE 
observes : 

Order No. 40 of the 92nd (Negro) Divisi 
claimed that “ Negroes should no i 


e 15 ina; 
inst Ne 


TS 


plaining to French officers in command of Amene 
Negro troops "the position occupied by Negroes 
United States..... It will devolve on the Frend 
military authorities,” the document explains, “to gi 
information on this subject to the French populatio 

“The French public has become accustomed t 
treating the Negro with familiarity and indulgent 
This indulgence and this familiarity are matters a | 
grievous concern to the Americans. ; 

“Although citizens of the United States, the bli 
man is regarded by the white Americans a8 j 
beings with whom relations of business or service oY | 
are possible.” : 


mmm 
The 


| Much 
- fitthe is 
{The in 
xis | plain 
" First, that there should be no undue o. 1% whole 
between French and Negro officers; second, o highly 14 the ; 
American Negro troops should not be praise the Jounal 
by the French military officials; third, that iling’ ie Aih d 
population should be warned -against SP pe y the OW 
Negro soldiers.” This document “sent jnted ite 4 
Governors and Mayors in France ". was Td was o. 
May, 1919, issue of The Crisis, and that 1 sí 
ned from the mails. " pattleship. 19. 
Some Negro troops were put om a werd i 
transportation to America after the a rU rer 
officer asked the Admiral to have the elled on E 
Since ^no coloured troops had ever Ee The 0 
a United States battleship.” ‘This was dM gig 
day the Bombay Sentinel complained eg a5 
were not. offered the same hospitaliti al j 
and Dominion troops. A feeble S "were 3D 
was made on the ground that 1 A at 
own country which one would think tion. 5 
dera 1 peasan i 


There were three recommendations: 


they should be given more consi isa 
question touches all Indians, Prince $5 on 
dians who regret the Japanese 8 doing a se 
are obliged to concede that Japan 15 capacity. ¢ 
human solidarity by establishing the ind 
oured race to master the military APS bu 
que of the White man so as to ae Berge 
ground. Britain as an Asiatic UE an b 
to appreciate the position of B unity» 
conciliatory attitude towards tha 
Japan shows herself a bit unnec 
Kangri. Collection, Haridwar _ 
es aa es 
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dulgence, 
ters. of A S 
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he black 
dne | The Interpretation of Indra-Myth water by killing, with a noise and brilliance, the 
demon who obstructed them. 


rice oy | F 
E pur has been written about Indra, and 

id as obscure and unintelligible as before. This coula happen, in the Arctic region, in two 
E pueris of Indra-myth still remain weve Piny, x demon o Wintry Niponi mn is 
yailiarity : and in them lies the k = enveloping darkness and frost or ice are destroyed by 
| rhole mystery In tie the a i e the advent of the radiant and warm day-light, and 

"the interpretat: /he course of his article consequently light and waters are simultaneously releas- 

lig] of percieuion of Indra-myth in The ed, the former by the removal of the darkness, -the 

Aigh yr le Benares Hindu University, Fatah latter by the melting of the ice. Secondly, the dark 

nites : clouds, laden with watery vapours are struck and milk- 

i i, tin, in the fist place, bri T ed, as it were, by the lightning and wind, resulting in 
His,’ Wel as waters a X brings light; -creates sun. the freedom of waters, lightning flashes, and even the 
ited with jocis a i, Ve. Secondaplader he is sun, at the final destruction of obscuration. In the- 
n 5o far, has baa rs and thunderstorm. No first case, the battle continues throughout the winter 
[ie ne COntradietory traits to harmonize effectively nd the weapons used are the resplendent shafts, spears 
Sie m, i tinuanee of s of the god, and account and lightnings of multi-coloured and ever-changing 
Ua phology, TUN e latter in the Puranic and Aurora Borealis. In the second case, the battle does 
s is because of this that scholars are not-last so long and the weapons used are also mere 


" 0 und E 
s erstand the true nature of the cows. lightnings. In both the cases, there is a lot of hideous 


Ud Waters + 
ke “rs in the Indra-myth; and that the noise and display of energy and force in the- nature. 
Nansen has 


those ; : 
away S f Vrisakapi and wheel-manœuvre att On. the advent of daylight in Spring, as 
dic. 8 seemin ly are or a creation of later poets described in his Farthest North, thera isa log of Geni 
Jy Ott Sly contradictor k : ful noise caused by the breaking of the ice-layers, crea 
j eh if 2 can be ccna ches Boe of ing occasional tremour in the icy mass. On the occasion 
Pd S me take the h 1 in a most natural Sf thunder-storm also, there are peals of thunder and 
à k's reti elp of Arctic phenomenon the whole nature seems to be in wild commation- The 
theory) : character of the two Du Be causes eu e 
uL > + 'es are all same or similar. was natural, there- 
$ Indra, connected with quent ie i n eae two traits into one concept of 
light and waters cannot be fore, to amalgamate Ww 
h oe natural phenomenon, they Indra, the god of light and energy. 
<a character and can safely -be » . 
i ndam. ed mythological being. Tt may be tentatively concluded that Indra 
the ate idea behind the two traits is the presiding and controlling deity of light 
aneous release of light and and energy in the universal sense. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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it is clear enough. why Indra is reduced to a 
mere rain-god in the latter mythology. The release ol 
waters from the raim-cloud was only a minor exploit in 
ihe Aretie region, when compared with the release Oi 
the waters from the ice-giants, the latter being the 
chief and the most desirable. In India, where the bulk 
of the traditions contained in the later literature were 
formed, the latter was altogether non-existent and hence 
forgotten, while the former was the chiel and the mos 
desirable phenomenon ,after the scorching heat ol the 
summer. It is therefore no wonder thai all the traits 
of Indra concerning light and radiance, which were once 


the main things dwindled i 


away into nothingness. as il 
such a thing was never found in his character. 


Now, 


The Ethic Discourses of Bhishma 


The Shantiparvan of the Mahabharata, a 
symbol of the learnnig and the intellectual 
achievement of the ancient Hindus; covers the 
whole field of human life and records discourses 
which contain standards of life of high value, 
the motive all along being spiritual. K. M. 
Jhaveri observes in The Aryan Path : 

The six principal duties of a sovereign, us far as 
the waging oi war is concerned, are thus set out :—(i) 
To make peace with a foe if he is found stronger 
(sandhi); Gi) to wage war against one of equal strength 
(wigraha); (ii) to invade territory belonging to one 
who is weaker (yanu); (v) to withdraw skilfully in 
face of danger (asana)—(as the british Forces did from 
Dunkirk in the present war and from Gallipoli in the 
last); (v) to seck protection and safety in one’s own 
fort when one is weak and is invaded by superior forces 

CEU ME (vi) to sow dissensions among the chief 
WES the enemy (dvaidhi bhava)—(Adhyaya 97. 
A Pehbsapati's as well as Shukra's Nitishastra and Kau- 
a s 8 d eue follow the same lines, but they are 
E ased on the principles enunci ; Bhis ; 
(Adhyaya 59). I ated by Bhishma.—- 


d Ta ze : : 
» The king is enjoined, if he is to reign as a 
king in the true sense of the word, to take care 
of the following things : 

(i) His own self, (i) his iii 
0) His | self, (i s counsellors, is 
teaiin (Gv) his machinery for dosing ene 
d Y Qi IM (vi) his provinces and (vii) his 
4 id shma and His Teachings. By M. N. Dutt. 


A large portion of Bhishma’s discourse is à 

R the science of E A altel 
ae ae M ET meted out to the 

AS s sty prevale 1 = 
as the one who lays down es Pure, 
with next io no punishment at all for eve Ehina 
offences—an instance of that phase of hur p aaen OUE, 
which is always partial to self. This part HE panie 
course difiws for us a picture of the Siil E oe 
people then, and we find that drink-shops bli aes 
pimps, ectors, gamblers and keepers of pubhe women, 
existed even then. They were Ca E 
social disorder, and Bhishma suggests m CHUA of 
the mune they create. RO Sebel 
itler’s grievanceeagainst th ri : 

Uf that the victors "ORBIS so ke e X elles 
back of the vanquished that the latter could US 
again. According to him, it was the act c D 


C0. In Public Doni Waku Kar. clie grids 
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What is-Bhishma’s advice in such a " 7 
à Case? 


a viclor, according to him, beh Ho ration: 
E aS e ES , àve tow 0 Mur 

foe ? He cites in support of his M his | festiva 
of the wise, and says that a king sh advice Jook ' 


ould only 


strength of his enemies—he shou] 


s, Sooner or | 
would rankle in the latter’s heart Cae to his fo 
19). Cyaya 103 y, 


After summarizing ihe duties i 

or summarizing the duties of a king | ie 
ihe ethics of war, principles of States ue ath 
ance and successful administration of h Pr RM 


various departments, Bhishma disco em Kingdom infu] worship. 


society existing in his time, which he State gf 
reflection of the mode of life followed foe Was the 
prior io his. He describes the spheres of M dy: 
duties of the four Varnas (castes), of which "s 2 

; I 


The ti 


formed the bottom and the Brahman ihe | y, This 
puissant and powerful than the reigning kin OD, Woe Hy prot 
from every penalty and punishment, but RoR Dl ils but 
time expected to lead an austere life of selfzcoitr il tuner o! 
io be a paragon of virtue and the premier --—— lut it can 
learned and exemplary in behaviour, in justum On th 
the high position assigned to him. ee ema gl barley 


ty the me 
"ms i yt ablaze 
Tibetan New Year Festival 4 lis fune 
_ At the beginning of the first month of the E 
New Year over 20,000 monks of the three great} sonasieri 
Monasteries assemble in Lhasa Cathedral. 
Writes Tarchin in Saint Andrew's Colomu| At 
Home Magazine : i m th 
Drepong is the largest with d i il 
five miles from Lhasa. Sera, three miles Norlh fy YS, su 
Lhasa, with 7,000, and Gaden 5,000 about forty id te n tl 
East. The gathering lasts for about a month. 3 nth all | 
period one of the higher Lamas of the Drepong Mob | dy in t 


10,000 and is situate : 


tery is every year vested with all the power (i 3üiting 
ordinary Law Courts. He is called the ^ qos js 7 the p 
She-ngo ” and comes to Lhasa on ihe third of the 15 4 tis said 


Nose er} 
"ston foy 
9 from 
Feltrn, 


month together with all the monks and with 
ceremony takes charge of all the Law 
Government Officials, All the, prisoners May ili 
are removed to the “Shol” Jail (below Ue it pelo 
residence of the Dalai Lamas" Sol p mea 
He then gives his orders to the residents, he now POF tam 

Having declared his mundane Or ers, in 7 ten 
ceeds to the wells with his iron sceptre ii 
the water springs to supply of water W 5 
lasts, on pain of his curse and punishme oss 

No spirit or oracle is to possess OR 
so long as the assembly lasts. 

'Thus ordering he resumes 
or low failing to obey bim wou 
ment, 


and tidy and scrupulously clean: M Wi 
At evening in front of the NS ikes 
officials, banners about 30 to 40 fcet mi do 


round street of the city shaped 
and line made with leather W ich. i 
with butter, mixed with varous a 
many kinds of images of £005.77 en 
Ai the bottom of every banner 15 ^ 
ed with oil burners and other offert 
oil lamps are lit and the street 5. 
iepcllingsialls darkness; 


- and illuminations of Christmas Eve. when 
3 af the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whom 
E he Light of the World, is observed. 
P'dst of the shining lights comes first of all 
ex high officials, going round to inspect the 
butler and the decoration. He makes 
pels is al best one gets a reward from the 
wperalion After their visits thousands of people go 
D nd round with songs and prayers. 

qune © 

The festival goes by the name “ Chho-naga- 
"ie, offering of the fifteenth day 


7 ! 
A aopa 
worship. AAEE d 

The tradition. regarding it is this ;—" Chho nga chho 
athe po yin nay Nyi me gung la ihon ne sho." If you 
sre (proud banner) the offering of the 15th come out in 
ie daytime »_challenging it to be bold enough to come 
mi This is addressed to a man who thinks himself 
yay proud or high, fii for treason, backbiting and other 
ails, but not audacious in the presence, much as the 
tamer of this festival is decorated with butter-paintings 
it it can't stand before the Sun. 

"On the 30th of the month a large *'Tor-ma " made 
{barley flour in a formidable phantom shape is carried 
]| bythe monks in a great procession to an open place and 
j| stablaze, with chantings. No one would willingly miss 


ntrol att 
preceptor, 
ication a | 


this function as it drives away all the misfortunes in 
val the! dore for the coming year. 
EC d. Tom the next day all the monks go back to their 
gre | uonasleries and Lhasa seems empty. 
ithedral. | F 


Colonial] At the end of the Tibetan second month 
n the monks of. the three monasteries assem- 
n the same place for another ten to twelve 
, Suecessively revising all the ordinations. 
te eat of the second month, a man decorated 
ae ne things possible was chased out of the 
mile th 2 T that he was carrying away the evils 
$ the following year. He was fully charged with 


c 


| à he powerful | 
[ilie is lis aut by the power of the Lamas. 
| befiti#é | vos cree man would be picked out from the 
from I ‘ion for à m and recompensed in turn with all pro- 
m id w from the sie it is also said that he would have to 
ub n "m V. about three days’ journey. and. then 

„ This ist} 
N he las i 
"— i Ut exception tday us the month when the priests 
s mers, ancient me all the sacred books, relics, 
he ses lii) marching TSE Small and large musical instru- 
d cet rge trumpets soy 12.4 grand procession, blowing 
1 


pets and religious (national) bands. The 


$ 
is petu 
Picturesque and telling. 


On th 
he U t A 
We se of Science and Scientists 


| wj gi TePo i 

| d Culte. duce the following from Science 
Se his. ann; 

ir Wiliam glversary addr 


the ! ST Mle hy ddress to the Royal Society 
ke a" | Mee ut following Rees es the Royal Society. 
iva, Ad scientists ae s with respect to the use of 


nng times of peace as well as 


te is ing 
e : à 
ed a widespread recognition of the 


Bos 


+ 
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general effectiveness of science. The ways of using 
science and scientific men are being slowly discovered. 
Put the process is slow. It would, I think, be hastened, 
je drei a ee truths were generally known and 
is opos BN to state them in the form of a 
. 1. Science, that is to sz z N. i 
of futsal DEI 
tioni any enterprise. eee cs 
or example, a nation is oblig aen ony 
ble use of Science in enn RE Neon cie 
us or defensive : and, again by way of pure p^ 
Of EA Publis health ae social welfare. 

A CONES S e is not alone in being a necessity in 
either case. 7 ; 

2. Science is of general applicati DOCEAT ; 
one science of chemistry, d RIT ie hee 
of medicine and so on: there are not de ISO i 
sciences of peace and war. There is only one TS 
world, and there is only one knowledge of it. 

Experience shows that an advance in knowledge or 
technique or skill in any direction may be based on 
some item of knowledge acquired in a far distant field 
of research. For that reason, it is necessary to resist 
strongly a natural tendency for those who study science 
o epel i to separate into groups without mutual 

ication. 

. 8 Fruitful inventions are always due to a combina- 
tion of knowledge and of experience on spot. Unless 
the man with knowledge is present at the place and the 
time when some experience reveals the problem to be 
solved he misses the fertilizing suggestion. Neither ean | 
the mastering idea suggest itself to the man who has the 
experience only but no knowledge by which to read the 
lesson that the experience teaches. The man with 
knowledge may be a temporary or special introduction. 
or, which is much better, he may be the man who meets” 1 
with the experience. 

4. There are difficulties peculiar to the application | 
of science to war purposes. While the war proceeds | 
scientists as a body are anxious to put all their know- 
ledge at the service of their country : but when the time 
comes they are anxious to get away to their work on 
pure science or the applications of science to the prob- 
lems of peace. Government may preserve and most 
fortunately has preserved a nucleus of able scientific 
effort during the last 20 years of peace, so that a certain 
connexion is maintained between these particular appli- 
cations and the general body of science, but from the 
very nature of their respective occupations, and on 
account of a certain secrecy which one of the two bodies 
is forced to maintain, the connexion is not always strong. 
Tt can. easily happen that the solution of a particular 
difficulty in the war service may lie in some piece of 
knowledge far away from the immediate science of the 
“enterprise and unknown to those who need it" — 

The urgency of using science for times of peace | 
-as well as of war was discovered only during the last | 
Great War, and almost all western countries and Japan. | 
set up organisations for this purpose, with varying - 
amount of success. In this matter, this country as — 
usual has been nearly 


25 years backward. There have i 
been. in other countries, many defects in the use of | 
“science and scientists, but if these mistakes be cà ally | 
noted by the Government and leaders of this country; : 
our lost opportunities may, to some extefit, be retrieve 2 


^ 
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Thomas Hardy—The Man 


Glive Holland presents a vivid and intimate 
portrait of Thomas Hardy, whose birth-centenary 
was observed this year, in the course of his 
lecture delivered at the Royal Society of Arts, 
London and published in the Journal of the 
Society. 


I arrived on a bright day in early summer and 
found him in the drawing room awaiting me. He was 
dressed in an oldish knickerbocker tweed suit, and wore 
a check waistcoat, and I was destined often to see the 
suit again as it was n favourite one. He certainly 
looked more like a farmer than the distinguished-novelist 
who had also a volume of his verses to his credit. He 
welcomed me smiling, asked which way I had come, 
for I had cyeled, and smiled again when I told him I 
had come through Wareham, Wool, Bere Regis, Affpud- 
dle, Tolpuddle and Puddletown, adding, “In fact, the 
country of your Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Return 
of the Nalive, and Far from the Madding Crowd.” He 
laughed quietly, and then said, “So you, too, have been 
trying to identity the places—or supposed places—I 
describe.” I said ^ Yes.” 
After some talk he said, “ You must not assume as 
a general rule that you may discover the actual place 
T had in mind, though perhaps one fitting the description 
fairly accurately.” I did not forget this, and on a 
Iuture occasion he remarked in this connection, “ Some- 
limes two places may have been merged by me in one 
or a building, though existing and accurately described, 
may have been transferred to different surroundings to 
the actual, for some reason or other that has struck me.” 
Hardy had a keen, sly sense of humour and on 
several occasions this was exhibited when he took me 
to some spot to test my knowlelge of one of his novels 
and waited to see my reactions to this. I remember n 
one occasion we had cycled from Dorchester thro gh 
s dE w E country, through Bere 
8 Ing' Bere" of 
Bun Huh goym to Wool, the WE aes RS 
e wanted to show me the manor house in which ; 
had passed her short and tragic honeymoon genres 
marriage to Angel Clare, and also the ictures of th 
two ancient and forbidding dames vhi Hi d He 
graphically describes in that novel After SUO 
Bindon Mill, we went into the Abhi enun 
the stone coffin of the Abbott in e d aa 
al 
ane Then Hardy took me through country lanes 
ill we arrived at a secluded dairy farmyard, We i 
ed off our c¥cles and leaned against the gate Tt fash 
ed into my mind that it was the “ Talbothays,” e 
Tess had met Angel Clare. Hardy was quietly DEM 
ing me, I exelaimed, “ Why, this is ' Talboth Sos 
He gave a slow smile of assent, and chuckled E ; 
just as he had described it. I sensed that he had bom 
testing my memory of the scenes and incidents i ai 
Ao: by ringing me to the spot. es 
_ Several times durin i 
crossed Egdon Heath PNIS Lem noir 
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“GOSWAMI-LODGE,” P. x 
I Kangri Collection, Haha Sr: Honra : 


in that grim and tragic 


1 of t the scene is laid almost 


heath. 


ihat season of 


n glittering with frost, and a trellis work 
g 


te spring io something 
apa, Qu o face 
af zart surface. 
x MID. y visits to Egdon that I learned 
\ ae how in early boyhood he used to go up 
m oth just at the back of his home at Upper 
stumpton, with, perhaps, one of the classies his 
ther had procured for him, to read. He said, “I 
vener lay amid the heather watching the cloud shapes, 
“a a ants and lizards, and listening to the songs of 
irds, all of which latter I became able to distin- 
» this love of nature study remained wich him 
s end. I had long known that he was a great 
of wild birds, and the small wild animals of the 
wntyside. He was very tender-hearted towards what 
J yme on more than one occasion. 
On these excursions Hardy talked very freely on 
| zity subjects, and I got to know that it was when with a 
ae companion or only a few friends that he seemed 
mst at home. He was a singularly keen observer, and 
id i enquiring intellect. Nothing escaped him, and 
“remembered events of his boyhood clearly almost up 
bile last. He told me that his grandmother used 
Pm to tell him, or he Heard her tell grown-up mem- 
i ofthe family, of tragic incidents that had occurred - 
Pier circle of acquaintances, and others which were 
mide que of “old wives’ tales,” the main incidents 
ikim into said, had on several occasions been woven 
volo. E na short stories, : 
; Jine cs While on the way to a beauty spot that 
ith thel 1 tired of visiting, asked me a very strange 
y è Tere walkin id, pausing on the way up a hill that 
Mil you answ &, “I am going to ask you a question. 
ANDI Vul it shall er it honestly ?" “Tf it can be answered 
1 ell, then» Sealy be answered honestly,” I replied. 
H 128 bom xs Wi said, “If you had had the choice of 
ao that haq us you have been?” In reply I told 
7 “ouly e asked me the question less abruptly I 


jember |’ 


|, B.L. 
nager, 


—À | 
—— 


wid pro 

grano | i ii A hae answered “Yes”; but that be 
a most j Bs ‘Would Us ‘oubts in my mind. Then I asked 
rence’ | | vere Surely nom 1 i After a pause the reply came; 
conl | mi ehtiy enou pouowed by several. reasons, which 
Pod Mey tion, m AREE the speaker stated them. This 
LOU Steg” WAS at d be noted, occurred at the time 
nigel? || ttio 35 T can n height of his fame as a novelist, 
while |] Mig, N Jude the Bee two years before the publi- 
RICE È a © his final pon the hostile reception of 
jel hig first. me ae andonment of fiction, and his 

uper lig Ue Way ee: lum of expression, poetry. 
Ay fis deat bs during his life and written 
Wl oreas COncerning Hardy’s pessimism. 

TR ty ns asion at ] 3 
Ta Pin him d east an attempt was 
pei s asked Own on this matter.» * : 
in thd that ether he considered that the 
that of 7 DOWer of evil in the world was 


good, Hi i 
TS ERIS. Ive Borin Gu 


vig PR EIGNE ERIQDICATS ond eGangotri 


* ciency, 


s that hi [ERE rr: 
| Mohan. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar > 
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not entirely accept that point of view, adding, “ I know 
that many people call me a pessimist; and if it is pes- 
simism to think with Sophocles that ‘not to be born is” 
best,’ then I do not object to the designation.” His 

was, indeed, the intellectual pessimism of a logical and 

searching mind, and not that of a man who is a pessi- 

mist by reason of continued frustration of his life’s 

hopes through no fault of his own and his being the 

sport, seemingly, of chance. On one occasion he claim- 

ed that his books were not, as one American critic had 

described them, “the gospel of pessimism,” but “one 

continued plea against man’s inhumanity to man—to 

women—and the lower animals.” 


Women’s Activities in War-time China 


. The following note on women’s activities 
in war-time China is reproduced from a News 
Release issued by the China Information Com- 
mittee, Chunking. 


One ..undred and thirteen Chinese woman's organi- 
zations have been established at home and abroad in 
the past three years, reported Miss Sze Liang at a 
meeting of the Women’s Advisory Commitiee of the 
New Life Movement Association held on the occasion 
of the third anniversary of the Shanghai hostilities, 
which was observed throughout China. 

Miss Sze, member of the People’s Political Council, 
said that under the direction of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, Chinese women’s work has made satisfactory pro- 
gress since the war. More than $50,000,000 in cash and 
kind have been used to express their appreciation of and 
bring encouragement to ihe Chinese soldiers. About 
20,000 women have joined the guerillas in the “ occu- 
pied” areas and self-defense corps. Five women’s ser- 
vice corps have been organized at the front, its mem- 
.bers doing patrol and rescue work. —— ^ : 

Nearly 1,500 women are engaged in child refugee 
work, caring for and educating 20,000 war waifs and 
orphans housed in 48 homes throughout Free China, 
Miss Sze continued. One thousand of these children 
are studying in middle schools and 1,000 others have 
been given jobs. Schools have been. founded to edu- 
cate the recruits’ families and to train them in tiling 

he land. Jane f 
: Rive thousand women are working in the 13 cotton 
spinning, cloth weaving, and silkworm rearing plants 
operating in Szechwan Province alone. In the North- 
west, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives are providing 
work for 12,500 women. Hundreds of thousands of 
others are doing dinde: furtner north. In the cold 
hs they raise poultry. F 
E SORA Xo Chinese women are also aye 
For instance, there are 39 womens. advisory hony i ; 
as many districts in  Kiangsi." In. the Nowe 
thousands of women act as village leaders. e 
ber of women’s magazines has increased to 19 and Bus 
million peasant women have been made literate. ae 

Miss Sze concluded that in order to nee fi- 
the various vong C et 2A ous 

ining young women in admmisita Un OMS E 
Xa Thousand have so far graduated from the training —— 


classes. ges 


- . Napoleon of Propaganda a uie 
Parade reproduces from F. W. Wile's" News 
Is = YOU BIND IT ? some interesting incidents 
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from the life of Lord Northcliffe, Napoleon of 


Propaganda. 
The sec success of 
wspapers Was due primarily y 
TEA called his sixth sense of what the public wanted. 
or was going to be interested in. li was that uncanny 
intuition that made the Chief a trail blazer in cycling. 
motoring, aviation and motion pictures long before ve 
world generally took interest m those epoch-making 
developments. . 
It was ihe Daily Mail's ' 
Louis Bleriot's historic crossing ol 
iwo miles in thirty-seven minutes) 
1909, the event which proved that 
longer an island.” i 
Northclifie’s system of critical daily bulletins to 
the editorinl staffs of his papers is material for a text- 
hook for colleges of journalism even today. They con- 
sisted of minule, detailed comment on the day's paper 
Sometimes Northeliffes bulletins, which were dis- 
played throughout the office for all members of the 
sta! to inspect, were generously commendatory, some- 
limes bitterly condemnatory, often a blend of subtle 
irony and witty rebuke. They were always stimulating. 
A fault caught by the Chief's eagle eye was seldom re- 
peated. Typographical errors were insufferable in his 
eyes. 
Here is a Daily Mail bulletin. crammed with typical 
fouches : 
“This mornings editorials are varied in subject. 
but long-winded. The Daily Mail’s success came from 
saying in 150 words what other papers say in 500 words. 
Often, however, the bulletin was short, but mean- 
ingful : 
. "James Gordon Bennett once said ihe only way 
to conduct a successful newspaper is for the proprictor 
to sleep in the office. Judging by this mornings paper. 
the entire Daily Mail staff was asleep in the office 
night.” 
Or this : 
. ^l am very proud of this morning’s Daily Mail. 
No. other paper in England compares with i. Mv 
ARE Ons and thanks to the entire staff.” z 
te newspaper craft never knew a more generous 
employer, He insisted upon efficiency. but he ed 
it handsomely. If Northcliffe ever “sacked” $ E 
there was 1 reason. “Good men are scarce. My pusi- 
ee ae ii keep them.” was his maxim. ; 
lor“ eae i have asked Scotland Yard to watch 
: £ others harbouring designs iiis 
life, He attributed the contraction of his f Poles 
lo some mysterious “poison plot” a C ME MEAE 
was visiting Germany a few months owe Biene 


Severed Poland 


The following excerpt from ti 
PS ; an art 7 
Nicholas Basseches in Weltwoche, E by 
Adapter by the n Age, reveals the state of 
oland now, partitioned betwee mal 
aan n Germany and 


_ After tle German occupation, the Reich i i 

ly incorporated large portions of Polish e Mia 
ly into Germany. (It is worth noting that this aud 
Russia's similar action, ifbsolutely- contravenes ihe rules 
of the. Hague Conventione which do not allow annexa- 
i tion bf territory during a war). In these districts, every- 


ihe Northelifie chain of 
io his uncanny vision— 


£10,000 prize that led to 
the Channel (thirty- 
by plane in July, 
“England was no 
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cause par excellence of this war and a 
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thing is being done to exterminate + 
Large Polish landholdings and, in 
property have been expropriated or plage m 
control. Poles are not allowed to Eu p 
this territory, without special permnssion. 
and action of the German authorities i 
showing the Poles that they are an “i 
They have not even the consolation {| 
being treated worse than they, for the 
iion has been entirely driven out, 

The policy in that part which has not | 3 
ly annexed is not quite the same. The intesa officia 
to be to construct a Polish State which will m lon seem 
Protectorate. Polish property rights have Lm German 
regarded to the same extent that they havea dis a 
Corridor, in Posen and in Upper Silesia. iii. ds i 
post-office and, in general, the lower public office h 
remained in Polish hands. German officials ien, p 
ceived orders to treat the Poles politely—in publi v 
least. But education is withheld from them andi] 
old Jagello University has become a German: institute, 

Officially, the Poles in that part of ihe county 
which has not been annexed are supposed to be treated | 
politely. 1 

But, at the same time, punitive expeditions arw 
operating continuously in the dark of night. Anyone 
who belonged to the intelligentsia, anyone who could. 
give the Poles spiritual guidance or is of iniellectul 
importance, is being arrested and deported. There 
also recruiting for forced labor of men and boys dow 
io the age of fourteen to be sent to Germany. Polis 
girls are being kidnapped and placed forcibly in 
brothels of the Germany army. 


hat others 
Jewish oni 


Hitler and the Art of Lying 
An editorial writer who insists that the 
]l wars 5 
lying, observes in the course of his commi 
the Catholic World, that of all the liars me pe 
ed by him to illustrate his point, ma T 
compare with Hitler: he has achieve 3 
with the lie than with his army- 
. He did not invent the li i 
diplomacy, but it must be confessed that i 
it with more success than any earlier pra 
slippery art, 
Yet I would not call him a re 


is almost continuously. the liar, and oF rodictio 
his technique. You simply take ms V wo 
apply them in reverse. For example : T! 


he proclaimed solemnly * No more T i 
land is the last territorial claim which itorial 


in Eur Varn): as no more 5 
Europe. Germany has no me wp more ? 


tions.” So he proceeded to gobbl 
territory. sce 
cect 8 
Again: ^I should hate « influence i 


Empire broken up. It is a grea 
zation of the world. I have not Bn Jmpire- 
intention of dismembering the British hea 
means, of course, that. he will move 

and hell to smash the British Empr United 
. Yet again: “Tt is absurd for the, upon. 
imagine that Germany has any Ge") oi 
too absurd to merit denial" W^? jean ue " 
means that he is determined to Ceni i, 
finishes England. : 
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Some Opinions of the Press: 


ries will please and 
estern reader more ` than Sarat 
tho first story, “The Ugly Bride,” 
ata Devi the ease, spontaneity, an! 
own practised lady novelists. ‘There 
ate bite of irony in it, and the pathos is 


of an.hour with Taragundari and the 
ird-class carriage is worth a score 


nees. 
, n the Nation and the Athenaeum. 


1 Mir, J. D. Anderson, a leading 
3 eie literature, s ht highly of the 
orders of dli bee gifted. sisters... alty” ig a touch- 
Re. peli etic tale and ^ ithe Wedding Dress” is 
jt, Cale aunt interes 

| FR. P Soateherd in the Asiatic Review: 
D BRyB: 7 
Ate works have substantial erar merita... 


Jil Bride" and "The Letter, are perhaps 
; n lis collection, s 


m volume of sto 


Mister Guardian" saye: 


j|! lively: in manner modern in tone, 

Mimon and the energy of the narrators, in 
mlel the rush-of the new spirit--- A 

gii Literary Supplement"! * of London says: 

^ 


Prmarcablé pictures of Bengali. li 
Jt 5 g ife, written 
EN of- the independent and critical 
pen Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, were 
| ength by us on November. 13, 1919, 


A BOOK by Dr. J. 


qm England; z 


and the half-dozen tales here iven, th : 
the sisters, represent the best im of uem M sen o 


Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mur writes in mele 
Dharma" : 5 f 


They are born story-tellers who have the gift of 
making us identify ourselyes-with a character im each 
Story and by, the accurate -description' of - details of 
environment or character drawing cause us to live pon ae 
tale. The writing and style is strikingly good, 

the pleasure of refinement and of mastery of arate 


~The Guardian writes: 


IEEE 


-They aro à 


The Tribuna viles ? 


Inasmuch as all eat ` Art fs- rae we 
can safely see that “Tales of- Bengal,” is.a vital and 
extraordin: book. It . glows and gites on every |- 

n. Bengal, it seems,” atterjeo * sisters | 
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an hour with it every day a. pleasure for every home. 
Price Rs. 3/- each. Superior copper plated Rs. 4/8 
only. Postage -/12/-. INDO-BRITISH STORES (M.R.) 
110, Lower Circular Road, CALCUTTA. 


“OIL BOWCHI 


(OIL PSORELIA ) 


Changes white skin, grey-hair, rough, scaly, dis- 
coloured skin, nails, hair to normal colour within 3 
months. Discovered in the School of Tropical 
Medicines, Calcutta. Well-tried and prescribed by 
eminent doctors. Phial Re. 1, 3 phials Rs. 2-8-0. 
Tor instructions write with age and description 
to specialist 


Dr. N. C. BASU, XB., LIAM, Dex, 


Shambazar Market, ist Floor, 
Y CALCUTTA. 


On all 
subjects : 
Satisfac- 
tion gua- 
ranteed. 
Write to- 
day for 


FREE illustrated catalogue, No obligation. 


, H. H. STORES, P. Box No. 23, DELHI. 
aaa a 
TROUBLE ENDS IN 24 HOURS 


A Bafo Simple Remedy for Menstrual I iti 
1, . n n d - Tr 
M immediately in bringing back Sar aa 
So Rs. 2; Tried, trusted and always to be relied 
on. Not to be used in suspected pregnancy. 
Dr. C. BHATTACHARYA 
118/1, Harish Mukherjee Road, Bhowanipur, 


Calcutta 


e Rend Bhowanipur, Calcutta | 
BIG PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


UNIQUE CHEAP OFF 
End is any photo, group or snap LER Or print 
» deheyer available) and we will enlarge and arti * lly 
inish it for the amazingly cheap prices of Rs 2-12; Y 
8” by 6” size ; Rs, 4-12 for 10^ by 12°; my. SoS 
5" by 12^ ; Re. 11-12 for 17” by 237; Rs 40 for ane 
by 24^; sand Rs. 60 for 40” by 30”. All kinda 
paintings prepared cheaply; ask for estimates Pr of 
executiqn of order guaranteed. T ADDE 
eyes er NEW fier CARDS made fr 

send, in post card size, with e i 
at RO a dg - iu e Ed D Be 

DEVELOPING PRÉE Sa es Ro o 

WONDER-VALUE STUDIO, 144, Mutbisusi 
a ALLAHABAD En 


om any photos 


1 


MDMA H 
me y 


Head Office : 
11-1, Harrison Road, CALOUTTA 


Branch : 233, Fraser Street, RANGOON 


SELLER’S LOTUS HONEY 
“Restored by Sellers Regd. Lotus 


Brand 

Genuine ‘Lotus Honey; the safest, surest | 
and most high praised natures cure for Eye 
diseases, Cures even Cataract. Beware of 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literature 


free. O. N. Mooxnrsmz & Sons—19, Lindsay 
Street, 
Frank Ross & Co., Ltd., Calcutta )) 


No Matter 
Be It Imitation-Gold! 


Read carefully the opinion b 
Managing Director of “Paras” the beii 


weekly paper in Hindusthan: 


i "m. ll 

“Owing to the current European wat PA ae 
articles nor been increased, especially tag m 
ble. THY) 
8 


Hea 


high degree 
aval d 


gold 

solid bars can be melted, hammetel aments yel 
with pure gold, i.& one may get Ord of mi ta) 
at one’s Own liking. Many & is prepared 
s. quie satisfied with ornamen 


this go : ; togetbl | 
Three tolas ^7 


Rs. 10 and postage free. "E ains d 1 
Guarantee ;— This gold when com be refit vA AN 
guinea. If proved otherwise, mong two d d 
on receipt of articles back WI 9 
delivery. à ark 


Price Rs. 3-12 s per tola. 


n To be had of. b 
French Gold Supply d 
.— M.R. Box No. E 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


` | DISTRIBUTORS: 


Messrs. SEN. & PANDIT 
India & Burma 


Messrs, NIGAM BROS. . 
Bombay & Madras 


Dividend declared after 
first year’s working. 


Limited number of shares - 
still available. 


ety 


|THE INDIA CYCLE MFG. co, LTD. CALCUTTA. 


NATH BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office :~CALCUTTA Phone :—Cal. 3253 (3 her : 


Interest allowed @ 1/2% per annum on CURRENT ACCOUNT. - 
- Interest allowed @ 2% per annum on SAVINGS ACCOUNT. , 


FIXED DEPOSITS—short-term & long-term accepted 


Lon rates ascertainable on application: 


OFFICES: 


|| 
gd Glens CIRCLE. BENGAL CIRCLE. BIHAR CIRCLE. ASSAM CIRCLE- 
Shana Gauhati CUR. cd 


T. Ho baza Dacca PEE 
TEN Ra. > Patna Shillong  . : à Lucknow - 
Jamshedpur Dhubri. 2 Delhi MOI 


D uote ae N r r : : 
Tra Chain i akchi — Tezpur ToN Delhi - 


'Chaibasa -. Nowgong 


Mr. K. BE DALAL—Manazig 1 Director. 


Vica, 


ASSAM CIRCLE. NORTH INDIA CIRCLE, 


AEA AA J 
$$ e En E temcin 


Digitized “re Sed Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


Nagendranat 


COOLS THE BRAN 
ate GROWS LOVELY LOCKS 
PREVENTS PREMATURE GREYNES : 
Makes fhe hair soft & glossy 


HIMKALYAN WORKS 
CALCUTTA 


Tt tcc 


UNEQUALLED IN PERFORMANCE & TONAL QUALITY; 
ome To Our Show- -Rooms & Get the Finest Selection off 


MUSICAL 

4 NSTRUME NTS: 
Bina Organ Harmonium j ay 
Sitars, Violins; Esrals 


dios 
Flutes, de a 1 


3  DIMINIRIATEUAUIAUIA IRAE 


j| COUGH remedy 
li that is speedy 
15 well as- 

d efficacious 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


There is no safer, surer ot 
-speedier treatment for reliev- 
ing, curing or preventing 
chest and lung troubles than. 


COUGH SYRUP 


STI 


ÉO- Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


3 


“Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


However dreadful and obstinate, our famous "ARSENO-TYPHOID: | 
is a harmless excellent remedy for filarial Scrotum, legs, breast, | 
hands, etc. Ask for eminent doctors certificates. Goods obtainable 
from all Chemists. 
alway 
and 


MALORA 3 I: 


A sovereign remedy for “MALARIA” and other kinds of fevers 
When it is a question of health, if is wise fo use the -best fried 
medicine. Our Malora has earned the admiration ai the suffering 


public. If is not only a malarial germ-killer but also a fonic. 
Goods available from all Chemists. 


Very attractive terms to the dealers and agents T 
Pricelists and leaflets are sent on request — | 


_-RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd 


Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Sera, Phages é 
m~n and injectable products. 25 


6, € Road, Cal cutta. ; 


Public Domain. Gurukul Kanone Collection, Haridwar 


he 1940 Edition by Arya Samaj Foundation E "dre INDUSTRY ^ 
puSTRY YEAR BOOK - PUBLICATIONS 


AND DIRECTORY : Sugar in India ee RS. 
AND. Complete Tailoring . __ Rs. 3 
zs Yt to Marine, Fire E - Accident m 
5 >, ; nsurance 2L ARSA 
ghoroughly: Revised & Enlarged Safety Matches.& Their Manufacture Rs; 
; Wade word English Correspondence —— Rs. 1-32. 
; rketing Information ndian Perfumes, Essences & Hair Oils Re. 1-8 
o All-India Ma g Au runden Chutneys. & Morabbas Re. 1-8 
. A practical book lanufacture of Syrup, 4th. Ed. -- Re. 18: 
st gueau on Your Desk p Manufacture of Ink 4th. Ed. — Re. 8 
3 e mm- ndian Tobacco & Its Preparations -- Re. 18 
ble for your daily personal use pages ete peu Industries -= Re. 18 
Ianufacture of Rubber Goods ae Re, 1-8 
ed with ten- -thousand- -and-one business and ‘Mechanical Industries nus -- Re. 18 
ndependent Careers for the Young  --. Rs. 18 | 
marketing points, details that you are e Dyeing & Prinüng .-  - ... Rs. 18 
z * ilisation of Common Products - Re. 18 
always wanting 1m Nous everyday work, Mon of Soap. 4th. Ed. -. Re. 18 
3 ips NE Y rospectíve Industries nde _.. Re. L8 
and with the up-to-date on the-spot .| Disinfectants and Antiseptics - Re 18 
; et : x : t The Vegetable Oil Industry -2 Re. 1$8-. 
Traders Lists of nearly 25,000 live Dental Preparations: P "o3 Res HEAS 
: Chemical Industries of India Rev 
Traders, that you have never before Pharmaceutical Preparations oye Remy 
3 ; Manufacture of Confectionery oR ere 
ken able to find that you need just now | Miik & Milk Products -. — = Re d 
P S $27 x Manufacture of Batteries __ - Re. 1-8 
more than ever. * Preparation of Crops for the Market ne Re. 
Practical Metal Casting = wt Re i 
1 Pri 5 7. ; : ctra. Clerk's Manual, 3rd. Ed.. -— »-- Re. 
fS: Price Rs. 8/- only, Postage Re. 1/2 ex How To Do Business 2nd. Ed. Re 
; Pa hoe Ie ae ee L 
ed M JUST OUT JUST OUT TRADE DIRECTORY OF | 
n ||} TRADE DIRECTORY OF -JAPAN 
ic. BURMA & CEYLON | : Fs 
Includin : An up-to-date and comprehensive. 
NE uding the Andaman and the Trade Directory of Japan of - 
icobar Islands, the Laccadives inestimable use to those who want 
^ and the Maldives. to have trade connections or to 
viene USEFUL COMPILATION OF A extend. business relations vat 
TY:- OF COMMERCIAL . AND ; Japan. : 
(s, INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION. : X 
CHIEF FEATURES OF THE CHIEF FEATURES or THE 
DIRECTORY ; LUE DIRECTORY. 


d) A broad survey of che : 
-trade and industrial situation w 
"with -statistical account of 
‘duction, imports and expe 
_ bearing to India. - 
D IE of 


i Re A broad survey of the economic 
and Ce ma industrial situation in Burma | 
hài ch With statistical. account of 

‘al production, imports and exports 
i jecit bearing to India. ~ : 
Hu D o ist of Chambers of Commerce 

P Ssociations. 

An exhaustive list of merchants, 
Tae turers and professional. men. 
t of Newspapers. in Burma and 


; ey 5 


"a List of "Technical. Schools Ww 
E 


ds convenient arranged 
ice Rave easy reference. - 
8: 2/- rue 


- MERCANTILE AND MAIL ORDER 
LETTERS AND METHODS e 
By. K. M. Banerjee. Editor of “ INDUSTRY. 

If you intend to make your letters pay better, know the 
ideas that have increased the pulling power of the other 
men’s letters. The book will tell you how to make a letter 
win, it reveals hundreds of well tried and thoroughly ex- 
perimented ideas. It contains fifty model letters from office 
file—those that did actual business, and numerous others for 
illustration, c Price Rs. 3/-. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS 


The book contains Chapters on How to Start Business, 
Finance, How to Secure, Buying a New Business, Partnership, 
Legal Technicalities, Joint Stock Co., How to Form, Problems 
of Office Management, Bankers, How to Use Codes, Filing 
System, Business Organisation, Buying & Selling, Hire-Pur- 
chase System, Stock, Price & Profit; What to do when return 
drops, How to deal with complaints, Publicity, Commercial 
Economy, Ideas of Improvement. Divided in 4 parts, 142 
Pages, Card Board Bound, 2nd Ed,:.... Price Re. 1/-. 

CLERK’S MANUAL 


Tt is a comprehensive manual for the guidance of clerks 
in all sorts of office works containing elaborate treatment of 
office correspondence (1) Inward Correspondence, (2) Index- 
ing of correspondence, (3) Copying, Indexing, and Des- 
Patching, (4) Filing Correspondence, Docketing and Multi- 
plying, (5) Letters and how to write them, (6) Writing 
telegram, (7) Precis-writing, (8) Invoices—inward and Our- 
ward, (9) The ‘Accounting, (10) The Banking, (11) Books 
maintained, (12) A glossary of Mercantile Terms, (13) A 
Set of six appendices containing Business grammer, draft 
| letters, Hints on Indexing and Precis writing and various 
other matters which, everyone doing office work so much re 
guire to know. By N., A: Fischer A.C.I. Bound in Card 
Board Cover. Nicely Printed 3rd. Ed, Price Re. 1/-. 
: THE RETAIL TRADE 

Tr is an exposition of Methods which build up Retail 
Trade, Jt has 17 chapters as (1) Peculiarities of the Trade, 
(2) Key to Retail Selling, (3,) Starting a Shop, (4) Policy 
behind a Store, (3) How to Keep the Store, (6) How to 
Display, (7) Selling Methods, (8) How to Increase Turn: 
over, (9) Cash or Credit Business, (10) Handling Com 
| plaints, (11) Collecting Dues, (12) Stock Taking, (13) 
Buying Methods, (14) Prices and Profits, (15) Keeping of 

, Ping c 

po 8 el m Delivery, (17) Secrets of 
| Success. Nicely printed. Card Board Bound, Price Re. 1/., 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF INDIA! 


Chlorides, 
Nitric Acid, 


CREATE—HOW TO HOLD 

$ By K..M. Banerjee. Learn the modern methods of 

3 tacting new customers, learn to know the purchasing minds 
t learn: the secret. of human needs and how. to develop Hem: 

$ find the capacity of Pecnurchastiss Jearn the customer-win. 

j talks, This book will. give you all the modern. new 

ew. customers and developing new busi- 


Price Rs. 27. 


for creating n 


` Liniments—Mixtures— W'aters—Syrups—  Tinctures--Loron 0 


"WORLD, "7^5 


SUGAR IN INDIA 
ITS CULTIVATION, MANUFACTUR 
By H. H. GHOSH, r.n.E.s, 


of Sugar Sugar 


Clarification, Curing and Refining of Suga 
Manufacture, Trade in Sugar, out-look in Indi 

Over 300 pages, fully illustrated, neatly or 
cloth bound. -y Printed and 


P 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATION 


nd Pharmadgy i i 
and so is dependable. aus 4 


Ir 1s DiviveD INTO THREE SECTIONS AND so 
SUBJECT DEALT WITH ARE;— 
Drugs and their Pharmacology, Equipments, Weights 
and Measures, Drugs and their Classification, Manipulation, Q8 emi 
Art of Compoünding, Ointment, Powders, Pill making, Table $ 
making, Suppositories, Emulsions, Miscellaneous Processes- 


ME OF THEY M gs OF 


2 nter b 


Extracts—Inhalations, Pharmaceutical Formulas: Asthma (0 
Cold, Influenza, Cough—Fever Mixtures—Rheumatic, Bilious Veneti 
and Liver Mixtures—Indigestion and Diarrhoea—Diseates Y. 
Pertaining to Ear, Eye, Nose, Tooth, Throat—Symps and 
Blood Mixtures—Pain Balms, .Skin Diseases—Com and 1 
Wart — Application—Miscellaneous Preparations—Tinctures! P 
and ' Waters—Medicated Gauges—Matketing—Labelling= 
‘Packing etc. OVER. 200.P. NICELY PRINTED: 
One Formula may earn for you a Lot. Learn the 
Manufacture & Trade too. Price Re. 1/8/- « 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES » 
"There are many: marketable articles which one eum l 
nufacture by help of small machines and yet mar 318 
profit by selling them. This book reveals a v Ps (UH 
manufactures with detailed descriptions and E ci A 
machines. Subjects treated are Sheer Metal Ad WS 
Razor Blades— Wire and its Manufacture i r Pin Pape 
Wire Mattresses— Wire Nail—Safety Pin— ip Spoons 
Clip—Brass' Hinges—Brass Tubes Geman ror Cer Maa 
and Forks—Aluminium Wares—Comb—Mo Dr 
guards—Barrels—Foot Rules, Buckets,’ ePrice’ pe; 1/8 


WIDE WORLD ENGLISH E | 
CORRESPONDENCE 

By K. M. Banerjee. The book on commerdtl | 
all subjects. The Section 1 treats n foreign 0 
correspondence regarding inland an a 
export, import and correspondence: Wl 
The Business Correspondence regat Ing 
and Telegraph Offices, Railway an 
Offices, Letters of recommendation an 3 
papers and Press correspondence. — ^^ a 
with the family correspondence giving rien 
duction, Congratulations, Condolences Excuses 
Relationship, Sociery, Favour, Advice. - 3 
tion, The Section 3 treats with the 5 Comm 
The Section 4 details: many P “Notes 
and School, Forms of Bills Credit 
Notes, Limited liability concern - S5. 
lease, mortgages, ejectment forms 
etc, Common Abbreviations 
| legal Definitions, Tnyaluable 


L QU WASTING YOUR VALUABLE 
as Ps gGY AND MONEY IN CONSULTING 
[s pE YOUR,OWN MASTER WITH THE 
BRS HELP OF OUR 


Miraculous Glass 


Eois specially prepared with the valuable 
{iis Br ble only on KAILAS that control SPIRI- 
s 0 ERS. You will be simply wonderstruck, 
p ou will realise ifs powers. : - 
ar a male or female of any age or caste will 
CE your anybody's PAST, PRESENT or 
Hr pp without any calculations or the help of an 

T . Can talk with or see your dead 

fr Can see your-beloved persons, 
far they With a guide 
you wi 

ess, d 


only. 
MOHANI BANDAR 
M. R. No. 45, DELHI. 


DEAL WITH YOUR OWN BANK 


he CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 
Establtshed 1911 


lately Natt - 
uis VER ona, Institution managed entirely by Indians 
o-day in Capital and D - 
tie fcil sin Capital ande D eBost amongst 
P. 


T 3,50,00,000 


holders .. 1,68,13,200 


A. 
0 
0 
0 

19819000. 0 
u 
: iL 30,44,93,791 7 


»oooco 


N 


15,84,88,629 6 
hairman. 3 


Branches ; He 
Poraj o In. all 
AEn. busines 


| Tanking facil 


a 


ities offer, 
E ed to suit if 
= requirements. : everybody's 
tont De = 
toatures: ta b Fixed Deposit and Savings Accounts, 
Fig) Insurance ponored are :— Our. Rupea Travellers” 
lei, Ve and, Policies without Medical Examination, 
tin p tning 5] en Tolas Gold Bars, 9 Years Cash Certis 
à raplrasts ana Wien, Compound interest. Administra- 
STEE “Co, Wills by CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 


OSIT y ; 
(ete, with A AULT tor Jewellery, Documents, | 
Yes locker under your control. ` |: 
Ly Rent Rs. 12 only. - ; 
t- c T 
Bro 
baza, Branch 
c 
oss Street. 
Cornwallis Street. : 
Russa Road. ee Le 
* At Dacca, Narayanganj, 


and Muzaffarpur. iem F 
diand Bank Ld. | - 


; and 


_—Haranty Trust Ge:cof NENAS, 


CALCUTTA 


OPTICAL (o 


- THE PREMIER OPTICIANS 
4S, AMHER/T /TREET, CALCUTTA 


ALIFE OF THRILL. 
SUCCESS, BIG PAY. 


- RADIO IS ALIVE & GROWING 


te sords ever: Increasing oppor: 
2 tunities ef successful caregri 


Coursas ER ass E. 
.RADIO ENGINEERING, - 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ^ 
ELECTRICAL EN GINEERING 

AMLEE, Ete. 


RADIO ELECTRIC INSTITUTE ESI 
LAMINGTON CHAMBERS, BOMBAY4 3 PE 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri Single Copy As, 


| Phone: B. B. 3281 
Address: 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta Annual Subscription 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


Vol. LXVII., No. 6 Whole No, 4g 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1049 


FRONTISPIECE—THE BRIDE—(in colours) Sudhirranjan Khastgiy 
NOTES OB 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN INDIA Rajani Kanta Das, MSc, PhD. w| 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY Sir M. Visvesvaraya Gu 
H BRITISH INTERESTS IN INDIA ` Asoka Mehta n | sw 
| HELLENIC SILHOUETTES (/lust) Monindra Mohan Moulik, D.Sc., Pol. (Rome) 625 
ti POETS PICTURES (illust) : O. ©. Gangoj 634 | 
di THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN Major D. Graham Pole 630.3 
MASS EDUCATION Amalesh Ghosh, M.A, BSc, BT. 88.3 
COMMENT AND CRITICISM : a 
Tae CONDITIONS or tae WORKERS or THE DALMIA Sucar Mints N. Sharma 646 
t THE WAR AND THE CINEMA John Alesander &&1 | Ch 
1 PLIGHT OF THE JUTE MARKET Bir endra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, MALO. 08 | 
PARTITION SCHEME Lakshmi Narayana, HG. M : 
AN OLD POEM ON THE SUTTER (a poem) Prof. Romesh Chandra Banerjee 656 ~] E. 
STATISTICS OF THE BENGALIS m 
IN BIHAR W | RC 


S. N. Datta, DS at-Law, Patna 


THE GARDEN IN OOTACAMUND (poem) Bertram Godwin Steinhof 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S WORKS 
Books on Yoga 
Cloth-bound, Flexible 


Price | Books on Nationalism  - ANDA | 
Bs. As. | LETTERS OF SWAMI ED tn on "d 
RAJA YOGA , » 1 12|. (For the First Time pu pi i ot pid E 


3 —His Clarion call for the u 
EE A ; A 4 —Cloth Bound, 


» 


1 
A i 
| | BHARTI YOGA : 0 12 | LECTURES FROM COLOMBO on dia 
: j 0 12 —Embodying his fiery 3 message | 
_ | SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA vane : 
| 0 
0 


(Paper binding) = Cloth I 
| es CCURSES ON d YOGA 


Paper bindi 


>MOEOPATHIC 


jciNES 5 & 6 PICE PERDRAM 
f 


5 N. RAY & CO, 


| sowan HOMOEOPATHIC PHARMACY 


ps CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 
ys in Homoeopathic and Biochemic Medicines, 
ha | gos & all Homoeopathic Sundries. 


i 


0, 4 


585 1 [5 c] 
609 | FMEA ANAESTHETIC, HYPERAESTHETIC & NODU: 
] Sd LAR LEPRA INFECTED WITH VARIOUS SYMP. 


Ol 3 


620 
G05 | ||- ARE WONDERFULLY CURED BY THE MIRACULOUS 
SPECIFIC OF FAMOUS LEPER-SPECIALIST 


P. RAMPRAN SHARMA KAVIRAJ.T 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET, 


ADDRESS: HOWRAH KUSTHA-KUTIR 
KHURUT = DHARMATOLA; HORE 


gi 40, HARRISON. ROAD, “CALCUTTA 


BCENNINGHAUSEN'S 
CHARACTERISTICS. & 
| 4 REPERTORY 


|i by C. M. BOGER, xD., 
|: à Foreword from H. A. ROBERTS, M.D. 
ges, flexoid bound Rs. 30/- Postage extra. 


| ROY & COMPANY 
TE HOMGOPATHISIS 
Ness Street, Bombay, 2. 
nd aff leading Homeeo Stores. . 


: [Bo ooks FREE 


ja a just one 
jj pe anna stamp to cover 
Ur fo FREE copies of (1) The 
mh Uperb Manhood, 
Tr Pe (2) Physical 
y DES. (3). Children 
Dost * Gambers, and 
um z rings to your - 
à big es post paid, 
Sturn you get for your one 


BRIJ 
Mohan & £0, _Pombay, 5 


Ü 


000 


663 3 


GROUND ENGINEERING 
- - INSTITUTE 


of 


AIR SERVICES OF INDIA Ltd. 


and  - 
Be a Ground Enc 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS—AMPLE SCOPE AN 
OPPORTUNITIES— UALIFIED Au 
EXPERIENCED STAFF. - 


(Pr ‘ospectus will be sent on Application) 


Derails Brom :— 
AIR SERVICES OF INDIA Lid., 


Brabourne Stadium, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


PHONE 27547. 
TELE d ; 
Grams "AIRTAXIES" 


oe ee See ee 
pcs your faith in. Astrology ! 


Mr. v. Radhakrishna Sastri, B.A. (Hons.), 
Director UM Jyotish Mandir, will give you plain 
blunt readings either from your horoscope or time 
of writing. A trial will convince you. 

< To cast a horoscope and give a brief 

sketch of your life 

(Data required time of birth & place) 
. A years reading 

(fime of writing or horoscope required) 
, Answer-to questions regarding x one 

aspect of your life + 

(Time of writing) 

Apply to: ; PARASARA JYOTISH MANDIR 


Charges 
Rs. 10 


Rs. 5 
Re. 1 


5, 3rd: Street Abhiramapuram, - 
Alwarpet P. O., Madres - 


Dees: Press 


Is equipped with Modern Machi- 

| nery, and a wide variety of types: 
Can print BENGALI, SANSKRIT, 

ENGLISH and HINDI Books. < 


A COLOUR PRINTING | 


A SPECIALITY. 


m2, UPPER. GIROULAR R ROAD, CALOUTTA 


E E s @ONTENTS~-(Gontds) 


BOOK REVIEWS: Ly 


p G. Bridge, D. M. Bose, K. R. Qanungo, 
R. C. Majumdar, Swami Jagadiswiranand 
S. K. De P. R Sen, Gurmukh N. Singh, 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, Benoyendranath Baneri jea, 
U. C. Bhattacharjee, Bhabatosh Datta, Nalini 
Mohan Sanyal, G. M., Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
Monindramohan Moulik, Nirad Bhusan Ray, 


D. N. Apte, A. K. Row, K. M. J. | 
WHAT NEXT ? Ela Sm ey | 
WILL THE HINDUS REGAIN THEIR a A 
MAJORITY IN BENGAL? YES Jatindra Mohan Datta. sg 


FISHERIES AND FISHING INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1928. 


"CENTRAL CALCUITA BANK up| 


Head Office :—3, HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 
BRANCHES 
SHYAMBAZAR, SOUTH CALCUITA, SERAJGANJ (Marwaripatty and Kalibari), DIAM] 
NAIHATI, BHATPARA, RANGPUR and BENARES (U. P.) 
RATES OF INTEREST 
Current’ 11/2 p.c. Saving Bank 3 p.c. 
. Fixed Deposit 4 pc. to 6-p.c. 
DIVIDEND PAID ON SHARES @ 61/4 % 
from 1937—1939 Free of Income Tax. 


SPECIFIC FOR INSANITY | 


: It cures all sorts of insanity within three weeks with guarantee. Attorney 

Patt & Barrister B. Roy Choudhury (Councillor C. C.). ae that their relatives añ 
ully cured by this medicine, Rupees Five per phial. V. P. Charge extra. 
Kasiray D. D. NAG, EI GE A.M. B. 70, Sitaram Ghosh Street, 


To be out shortly To i out sh 


\ 


Sarat Ohan nd 
T ba | 


Ex Being a third DET Pri 
ontas a detailed and n 
' Rammohun had been panels 
A unique beok of 
and tke most inn 


A MMOL: 
Write se E at—39, Anthony Bagan Lane, Amherst Stree 
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NOTES 


Vince Bill Rejected by Assembly 


The Finance Bill brought before the Central 
asative Assembly by the Finance Member 
‘he Government of India for a supplementary 
(tof two crores of rupees for war expenses, 
y been rejected twice by the Assembly, once 
‘itgmally introduced and finally as certificated 
Je Governor-General, on both occasions by 
ah The Muslim League 


& 


taority of two. votes. 
3 ns did not vote on either occasion. 
nd is illogicality in asking men to vote 
Lived S for action not sanctioned or ap- 
illins them action taken without. even 
n nem. - We will do. what we like, but 
1 “titutio oot the bill—that i8 the logic of the 
Pk, i imposed on India by the British 
nd parliament. For such a constitution 


ed procedure which has to be followed 


ii t General nor his Executive Council can 
lle jj SPonsible, 

i ts a character of the constitution they 
signati 


E 


Y the Legislature and all expendi- 


ance with it, neither the present. 


Ja ust 
ma ha cation to meet it) also voted by it. 
een made atleast deienilelemeln: 


not just and democratic, by empowering the» 
chief executive authority to take all action at 
his sole pleasure and. will and discretion and 
also to levy and spend.all taxes as he liked or 
thought fit. - : d à 
If the constitution had been made logical 
by following the first method, the British people 
would have had to part with-power, which they 
are determined not to do. If it had been made 
logical by the second method, they: would have 
had to give up pretending that they had givent 
self-government or anything democratic to this 
country. : Eee 
So neither course has been: followed. 
The result is, the Government of India has = 
made this country a party to the present world 
war without obtaining the approval of or even 
consulting its duly elected representatives” and i 
then has thought fit to go through the formality 
of obtaining their consent to the expenditure” 
and the fresh taxation involved. The representan 
those who are not 


“of the Co 
They say; 


1 : a ; DCREMBE 
EE s THE dE ys BEEN Geta oa aara 1940 


E a : -az in order to be able showed the powers that be that th 

Be and his thoroughgoing pe n CE non-co- position either to help or hinder ag] it à 
ae vith me war effort and indirectly ‘help was wanted, the price demanded mus 
“Operating i De te positions taken up by paid. Mr. Jinnah's speech made it clase 
ED o are undoubtedly opposed to one the price—at least its major Part—ayas th 
| the ener the Congress was ready to co- sanctioning of the Pakistan scheme noy and j 
; Ee ith. the Government on the latter carrying out after the war; the price pot having. 

operate with dition, namely, forming a National been paid, the help was not forthcoming. ey 
|... fulfilling a condition, e Vor hat condition was At the same time Mr. Jinnah was aon. 
— — Government at the Centre. tia | ch not to preclude the possibilit nt e ] 
m fulfilled. Thus the Congress was absolved enous) nor 0 Pree neey o Possibility of obtamsapitain, 

m a its conditional promise to co-operate. In ing the favour of the Government in future py he usua 
EE Ea it is not proper to expect one party to act making an enemy of it by voting with the Con. Jhuping h 


a PAL 
f ik 


= 
je 


1 : € il- gress party. His hatred of the Congre: We a 

R vay without the other party fulfil- gress par Hatred of th gress ma 
; a & in laid down by the former. have also made him refrain from co-operating dation oF 
SDN The procedure of seeking the consent of the with the Congress party. i Fant free 
elected representatives of the people has been It is probable, too, that he did not want tp we d 


“spok. lity. So itis. For, to antagonize those Muslims, outside the Muslim Jud a. jus 
B od Aue ee at the last League, who are Nationalists and want indepen. king fre 
“resort, to certify the Finance Bill and get it dence for the country. There are such Muslims Jon of 
passed by the Council of State on which ihe in. i Longue also. ‘They have to be kept un- in i 

S ubservient standing majority. offended. l ; ani 
B s h this formality, at may be As Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haque has stated in Watus of 
asked. It is not merely because the constitution one of his speeches or statements—we do not liia on 
Jays down this procedure, It may be presumed remember which, members of the Muslim League qe unexp 
hat there was another reason. High officers of may individually help the Government im tsiy she w 
ate connected with the British Imperial war effort though the League as an organization 4:ill be 


overnment in Britain and with the Government is opposed to co-operation with it in that effort l sit 
of India as well as with the Indian Provincial So tlhat is that. - hians, : 
overnments have been repeatedly speaking of : uc Tould ha 
id extolling India’s war efforts, implying there- The Question of Helping Britain se lu 


by that India is a willing participant in the war, 
— though India’s representatives were not at all 
consulted. ee oe to lend colour to the b 
assumption that the war is India’s war, too, it aa ee bly were] 
wag necessary to show to all the world—both conem un ue m Ti EU 
enemies and friends—that India’s representatives cm m d e s rs may seem mutually 9? 
had voted the expenditure. This adventure of BAR ee nee eee s SO. 
endeavouring a obtain such a vote was not ‘Tadictory, but they are jt 
-- quite a forlorn-hope; for there was a probabilit TA : 0 
of catching ihe votes of at least an of the any Que be iei agaat E expend 
Tuslm League members. If, instead of all of ud E Da sA such paymen 
em- not voting, at least three had voted with that tax has to be d ) 

e Government, the Opposition would lave S8id to be e hand 
een defeated. But that was not to be. who voted against the- Tinte 
-— That only five elected members voted with 128 to help Ei th ae 19 
the Government: is significant. It would be Speech shows that there : 
charitable not to analyze their probable reasons Pability of such v 
ot voting with the Opposition kind of help which a- 


We have said more than once that we 
for helping Britain in her need. . An. E 
from our first note in this issue, we- 


oe : Katju to “generously” (1) rene o 
uslim League Members - prove her “ loyalty ” and tüerepy ox 
ed Neutral : have a house in a Khas Maha!’ 


: ER nee Y. : re must be many Brito 
either Mr. Jinnah nor the other members ACS E their country 
e Muslim League Assembly party have present. He is nothing of 
ny formal ‘and complete statement as to "willing to and would even DOW 
they did not vóte on the Finance Bill So help Britain, but in h 


eir reasons can only be guessed, 
By ‘not supporting the G 


y. That meant that he was prepared 
by the Nazis; that is to say, he was 


-ulting courage to do as he does. So when 
z of helping Britain we say so in the 


in- 3 pritain, 
the usu 
- Helping her. ene : 
mw | Weare for helping Britain not in the expec- 

ing aton or hope of any prospective favour. If we 
"dani freedom and independence, as we certainly 
» we do so because liberty is our birthright 
im Jada just right. If Britain ever agrees to our 
‘Viking free, it will not be a favour but the resti- 
Anion of a right long withheld. , We do not 
‘Aspect that, even if all political parties help 
“Gritain now, she will confer even Dominion 
atus of the Westminster Statute variety on 
mia on the conclusion of the war. If she does, 
le unexpected will happen : for once, and final- 
: he will keep a promise made to India, and 
ation at will be a case of “ Als Well That Ends Well." 
‘7? Some high-placed Britishers,, and some 
jhdians, too, have drawn lurid pictures of what 
Jud happen to India if Britain were defeated. 
“jitese lugubrious forecasts do not frighten us. 
do not want that anybody should be fright- 
ed by these dismal anticipations into helping 
nan. From the inmost recesses of our heart 
desire that the Nazis and the Fascists should 


islims 


Tre ETEA t 
"S, human civilization, human freedom, 


manity will not die with the going down of 


p Particular nation. As for India, the same 


fatacly 
ay enia, 
uation 
st . 

v F of races, peoples and nations. It has 
à an E down from Its throne, placing any 
me 118, Or nation, or empire there. Placing 
on high, we refuse to be frightened. 
i may not be fighting for the world’s 


sm and keep up her identity through 
still exists. It has not abdicated Its 


tn 
3r a A 
E Own pr India free. But she is fighting for 
5 Very weedom, for her very existence. "That 
Pat Part orthy object. And she is fighting with 
ie , OWsm and courage. These qualities 
yd honour. She is in distress and 


able e Oreover, according to all accounts 
ile, pa British culture and civiliza 
an Naz Kultur af 


zm 
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‘be victorious. But if the worst comes to the. 


‘4, My Which has enabled her to survive many 


of the Ordainer and Arbiter of the . 


map, SPeclally she may not be fighting 


P.. It is humane to help those in- 
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So we are for helping Britain as a voluntary 
act of humanity. 

China has been fighting for her independence. 
She has thereby earned a right to voluntary and 
fraternal help. Greece has been fighting for 
preserving her independence with the patriotism 
and valour whose inspiration has come down to 
the present from her glorious storied past. She 
has appealed to India for help. If in the days 
that are ahead others be in the same plight and _ 
behave as valiantly, they too should have a share 
of our handfuls of rice. : 

Alas, that it should be only handfuls of rice! 
The measure of India’s poverty is the measure 
of the opulence of those whom she has made 
wealthy. 


Nine Millions Sterling and 
Rupees Twenty Lakhs 


In 1931 the population of Great Britai was 
50 millions in round numbers and that of India | 
350 millions. Hence in population Great Britain | 
is one-seventh of India. The area of Great 7 
Britain is 89,041 square miles; that of India, 
18,08,679 square miles. So in area Great Britain — 
is less than one-twentieth of India. * TE 

It was given out some time ago that Great \@ 
Britain was spending nine millions sterling "i 
(equivalent to twelve crores of rupees) every ` 
day for the prosecution of the war. The amount 
must have increased by now, as the war has | 
spread to new areas. In the course of his speech — 
on the Finance Bill the Finance Member said — 
that India's war expenditure was twenty lakhs 
of rupees a day. So in comparison with the : | 
British war expenditure India's war expenditure - 
is very small, being one-sixtieth of the former. 
Yet, leaving aside the question of Britain's ri 
to draw India into the war without consult 
her, we feel it a great burden to have to sp 
for the war one-sixtieth of what Britain spen 

How is it that a country which is less th: 
one-twentieth of India in area and contains one: 
seventh of her population is able to sp 
times as much per diem as Ind ll 
to spend but. considers an unbeat 
The answer is, Britain is far ric! 
And it is the possession of India w 
foundation on which rests the e 
immense wealth. The immen: 
wealth-reveals by contrast the 
India’s poverty. ay d 


he material reason for 


d 


pear her huge war e&penct 
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Why The War Is Not Felt To Be 
India’s War 
That Britain is fighting for the freedom of 
some countries admits of no doubt. But these 
countries are ‘herself and those other countries, 
like Greece and Egypt, whose conquest and 
occupation by Italy or Germany would imperil 
Britain’s possession .of her empire—particularly 
of India. But giving India any freedom, any 
power to shape her own future, does not appear 
to be à part of Britain’s plans. The Indian 
National Congress had made some suggestions 
| relating to the future constitution. of India and 
| to a provisional constitution for the present, as 
a step towards the goal. The Hindu Mahasabha 
thad placed its proposals before the Government. 
The Muslim League, too, had done so. All these 
- suggestions or proposals involved Britain's trans- 
ferring some powers to Indian hands. The British 
Government has not accepted the suggestions 
or proposals of these bodies. Were they all wrong 
in every respect? No impartial observer will 
believe that no Indian political party is right in 
.its views of what is required for the welfare of 
India but that the only party—and that a foreign. 
party—which can work for India’s good is the 
party whose interest it is to keep India in subjec- 
. tion for an indefinitely long period, if not for 
ever. 

We have not mentioned all the political 
parties in India none of which the British 
Government has been able to satisfy. We have 
not mentioned the Arhars, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
the other Azad or Independent Muslims, and last 
but not the least, we have not mentioned ihe 
Liberal party. The views of this last party are 
very ably represented by The Leader of Allaha- 
bad. This organ writes thus on 
recent address to the Central Legislature : 


We have read the Viceroy's address 
Legislature with the care cae Sal ee 
of the head of the Government of India. We will 
env say at the very outset that, while there are in 
the address passages which evoke our appreciation, it is 


th a aie : 
m aa whole disappointing. (Thick type ours—Ep., 


` Again : 


` 


: lus quo 
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the Viceroy’s . 


‘Speech in the Commons 


ed after and as th 
ces as the det, elo praposals Giclee 


promises can have the only effect 
Indian suspicion that the British 
mean to part with power for as lon: : 
cling to it. We will conclude our comme t they 
of the Viceroy's address with the follows this y : 
of verse in Lord Linlithgow's native + mg two ling. 
correctly sum up the whole position : Ongue ag they 4 
“To promise, pause, propose 
And end by letting things alone ae 
(Thick type ours—Ep., M. R). 

These extracts show that in th 
Indian Liberals, popularly style 1 

DE A d Modera 
Britain, though fighting for her own freed J 
and for the freedom of those whose loss ot j 
will jeopardize her empire, is not thinkin P 
making India free; hence, in Indian B 
puns too, this war is not India’s war of libera | 
10n. 


e Opinion of 


pat by a Í 
jsibly r 
animum 


In his last month's address to the Central | 
Legislature His Excellency the Viceroy extended | 
his invitation to “all men and women of good | 
will throughout this land to support in this criti 
cal hour, with strength of body and spirit, the 
cause of India and the Empire.” Whilst we | 
are of the opinion, which we have expressed 
more than once, that voluntary help should be 
given to Britain in full measure, we ‘have alt. 
shown that no political party in India is satis 
fied that Britain’s practically evinced attitud 
to India proves beyond doubt that Impenw 
Britain's cause is the same with that of subject i 
India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, who did not belong to any | 
Indian politieal organization before xd 
the Law Membership of the Government of In 
and has not, so far as we know, joined any Ie, 
tical body after his retirement from tna, Aes 
appears to gravely suspect British inven a 
with regard to India. 


Sir N. N. Sircar on Mr. Amery’s 


sure non 
hich con 
ied to t 
“Tan 


Othe aff 
"hich wil 


The following statement d 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for r N 
British House of Commons on the A 
ber last, has been broadcasted by nmen 
Sirear, ex-Law Member to the Govea 
India, through the United Press: 


. “As Mr. Amery’s versions of the 
tional deadlock are increasing in num 
minds: the conviction is getting stronger pr 
is under some handicap in the matter o 
and complete picture of the causes QE. 
stitutional deadlock. rond t0. 

_ “While I am sure he did not ¥ d dient 
misinform his English and c rà 
equally certain that he has suc 
an undesirable result. : 

“T may say at the 
ifopll&htioiC'elagiiess; 


e 

t jon 

ae" Tur Present Impasse 

«Whether Jam right or I am wrong in having views 
=A opposed to those of the Congress, I see no 
pan whatsoever for Mr. Amery’s representation 

if cr gres as the only party mainly responsible 

ue present impasse. > j 

| ur summary of Mr. Amery’s speech to the English- 

ing Union has been just published in some of the 


s they | 


y 


ion of |l s while an ampler version has been broadcasted 

erates J| over India and elsewhere. He is reported to have 
Jd 

'eedom 


Ew be ihe fears of the Muslims may be largely 
Li by a further increase in the powers of the provinces, 

bly re-arranged and re-grouped, subject only to a 
Animum Central control, necessary to secure in some 
sure of unity 1n foreign, defensive and economic 


v 1 
alicy. : 
amazed when I read these lines—for Mr. 


Yentral | "I was 

tended Fah has repeatedly stated that he does not want 
Ct domoracy. Possibly he will condescend to accept demo- 

[ goo my in Provinces where Muslims are in majority, if he 


ais to secure Pakistan. 

it, the | “The declared object of Mr. Jinnah has been to 
Ist we sure non-interference by the Hindu majority in matters 
ressed ihid. concern Muslims—such matters not being con- 
"m fred to the social and religious spheres only. 

uld be "Tam not here criticising Mr. Jinnah's policy, but 
e also living regard to his attitude it follows that increase 


satis- | powers in the provinces where Hindus are in a 
stitude rity, will be calculated to augment and intensify 
yperial osility, and not ‘remove his fears,’ as Mr. Amery 
BIER led before an audience ignorant of the real situa- 
DJE di» in India. í 


CowanEss DEMAND 


th pee Amery will write to Mr. Jinnah enquiring 
M er'his fears will be removed by increasing provin- 
c MEE I can predict confidently that Mr. Amery 
B ie either an answer in the negative or an answer 
ditio affirmative coupled with fourteen points, most of 
i will be destructive of the original proposition. 
3 nears e Congress demand of the declaration of 
tear an ence after the war, Mr. Amery has given a 
dis repe (ClBpHato negative. As I am one of those who 
3 "d atedly said in public that India’s interest is best 
Y her remaining within the British Empire, I 
Vious reasons not criticising Mr. Amery’s state- 
: « Wh 
eereat 3 Id 
i s Particu] 
r iment on 
Ultimate a 


- BE 
Sent, 


‘ot ins ti 

| tesi lst Š 

ig Uy ‘independence’ during the war. 

Min one eot a factor which can lead to condemna- 

f i, M A ase, and unexplained silence over the other. 
f 


qu 
Wil of fa 
|^ ide Loe agadence, but not a word has been said on 
D» xstan. ! 3 ; 
Sc MSN has repeated too often the obvious 
get a dest: dian: Constitution is a matter for Indians 
; conten eve tider which means in effect that 
ition jy Plated is a ‘democratic’ self-governing 
com ich the majority will have no voice n 
ing minorities; . —CC-0. In 
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mery has discarded with a firm voice the |: 
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“ Granting that the Indian Constitution is a matter 
for Indians Mr. Amery: has never enlightened his audi- 
ences as to the Muslim demands. His English and- 
Overseas audiences could have then judged for them- 
selves whether such demands are fair and whether such 
demands can reasonably be expected to be accepted by 
the other communities. They could have then judged 
whether such demands can be fitted in any democratic 
Constitution—and I presume Mr. Amery has all the 
time democracy in mind, be it of the English or some 
other type. > : 


LEAGUE AND Present DEADLOCK 
_ “Expediency and diplomacy may require that Mus- 
lims should not be rubbed the wrong way at this cru- 
cial moment, and when Muslim States are friendly to 
Great Britain—but that hardly justifies statements plac- 
ing the entire obloquy on one of the combatants. 

“í Nothing doing’ summarises the present situation 
and Mr. Amery may be quite right in depicting Con- 
gress as contributing to the deadlock, but a more correct 
and fairer description, requires that he should not con- 
ceal the fact that equally large, if not larger contribu- 
tion has been rendered by the enemy of the Congress— 
the Muslim League. 

“Tn his speeches Mr. Amery has shown much dis- 
ereet diplomacy, but if he wants to exhibit the quality 
which is making the British so justly admired today, 
namely, British courage, it is up to him to give as un- 
equivocal a condemnation of the Pakistan Scheme, as 
he, has employed in the case of ‘independence.’ 

* On the other hand, if those are not his sentiments, 
let us have it fair and square, that Mr. Aniery is quite 
prepared to drop the idea of a united India on demo- 
cratic lines, and that he will be quite prepared to divide 
India into two parts, neither part being blessed with . 
either autocracy or democracy. : 

“Tf this is his attitude, his benevolent suggestion 
that the jailed Congress leaders should use ‘their plenty 
of opportunities for correspondence and study in bring- 
ing out a constructive thought out plan’ is a contribu- 
tion of no value whatever in solving India’s constitu- 
tional difficulties.” 


“The War..... Must Be Related 
To Everything We Do” 

These words are extracted from His Excel- | 
lency the Viceroy’s recent address to the Central 
Legislature. - ichs 

Ever since the beginning of the war British 
statesmen at (their) home and in India have 
repeatedly declared in effect that the war is so 
continually in their thoughts and they are so 
busy and anxious that they "have no time to 
devote to Indian constitutional questions. "We 
fully believe that they are very busy and anxious. 
But it is not a fact that “the war (is) related 
to everything ” done in the British Pasliament. 
According to the Government of India 
no Provincial legislature is (or rather, 
competent to legislate in any matter affect 

e 


ar, tiia 


province. 
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competent to deal with the Bengal D 
Education Bill, which, if it becomes law, wil 
seriously cripple the Calcutta UU M 
whose jurisdietion extends over Bengal anc 
Assam, and will ruin secondary education in 
Bengal  Non-Muslim Bengal is seriously per- 


turbed in consequence. 3 
How is the war “ related to ” this amend- 


ment of the Government of India Act ? Some 
kind of war is-undoubtedly related to it. It is 
going to be utilized for fighting and erippling 
the intellect of Bengali Hindus—and of Bengali 
Christians, Buddhists and Brahmos also. 


Notable Applicants for Congress 
Primary Membership in Bengal 


Several legislators, central and provincial, were 
among ihe applicants for primary membership of the 
Congress at the office of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee on Wednesday (20th November), the last 
day for enrolment of membership. 

They include the Hon. Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy 
Chowdhury, member of the Council of State, Prof. 
Humayun Kabir, M.L.C., Mr. Sibnath Banerjee, M.L.A ; 
Mr, Bankim Mukherjee, M.L.A. Mr. P. Banerjee, 
M.L.A. and Mr. Atul Krishna Ghosh, M.L.A. 

Mr, Santosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly and several 
other memBers of the Congress Party in the Provincial 
Legislature have, it is learnt, submitted applications for 
membership of Primary Congress Committees to the 
- General Secretary of the A.-I. C. C.—The Amrita Bazar 
* Patrika. 

An eleventh hour move has been taken by some 

Congress members of the Bengal Legislature who have 

been so long prominently associated with the revolt 

against the official Congress organisation to wriggle out 
of the difficult situation in which they now find them- 
selves on account of their past activities, 

“The Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee has received a letter from the Office Secre- 
tary of the All-India Congress Committee stating that 
the latter has received from thirteen members of the 

à pres Congress Parliamentary Party application forms 
Signed by them as also the amount of subscription for 


renewing their membershi j : 
RUE. lp of the Congress for the 


primary E for the next year. ibe 
e applicants are : Mr. Sant t 
Jogesh Chandra Gupta, Mr. Mu uma ae 


Mohan Moitra, 
andra Sen, Mrs. 


-Mukher ee, Mr. 
Das- 


- Propaganda (?) In America Again; 
É . $ Oo E t 
The Indian National o T à 


The occurrence*of the name of profess 
Ton ayun Kabir, M.L.C., among the Ae 
runary membership of 
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‘he P'onepetoremindsu. 


us of his article in the last Ay 


Asia (New York), entitled ‘Tene ihe m 
Disagree." Asia is a high-class magazi no 
refuses to serve as a medium for Ine n 


; à r 
any kind. But there may þe pr k 9 
out its editor being able to d tect 5 i 
etect it, i 
may also be that Prof. Humayun Kabir dia t 
knowingly or intentionally write did 
propagandist. But there ar 
which look like propaganda ag 
gress and which we will quote for 
of Congressmen. It should be a 
are also passages in the article 
Muslim League which may give 
that the writer is equally eri 
Congress and the League. 

Says he: 

“The Congress Ministers also made mistakes in j^ 
their handling of some of the problems that cause com: 4°) 
munal friction, and the League fully exploited thes 4 
mistakes to rally the Mussa]mans under its own banner 
The charges of the Muslim League may be brief 
enumerated under the following heads: Tirst, interfa 
ence with religious rights; second, tampering with cul- 
tural traditions; third, attempts to curtail the Muslim | 
proportion in the public services and in representation; d 
and, fourth, social snobbery: Congress Ministers hay 
denied all these charges and with perfect good. faith. - 
At the same time it must be realized that the agitatio 
and discontent among large sections of Mussalmans 1 
the United Provinces and Bihar cannot be dismiss 
as only the work of an interested clique, for fe 
cliques require some genuine grievance to work up aa 
ing among the masses. Agitation could not ue E 
tinued without some real discontent or Sersan ti 
behind it. The injury may have been imi He oh 
if the discontent was real, we must try to uU 495-498: | 
its cause and nature.”—Asia, August, 1940, HT isters 

The writer says that “ Congress Min fid 

$ harges and with pete 
have denied all these charges and ith. pafed | 
good faith." He does not say, w the Con 
truth." Perhaps ‘he thinks that ikonka to be al 
gress Ministers believed these ae so Te 
entirely false, they were nob rea Auf ‘pe left 
réader of the passage quoted above » injury 
wondering whether an “ ERE grieY 
may or may not constitute a “ gem nese! and 
to work up feeling among a that we E 
manufacture real discontent ! A jd not subst 
is that the Muslim League 00U q against 
tiate a single charge brought n: ACK 
Congress Ministers and that. uae xil 
Huq did not tour round the Biha Fi 


cerned in the company of de 


ions ag 
achieve 


This 


Nehru to substantiate the charg 
Bihar Congress Government. 

— As regards the United Provin 
ber to have read of a pamp! 
Department of the U. P. Cong" 
which referred to curtailment 
Jiebig ondnierferenee with the 


TET 


Hindus in order to meet Muslim objec- 
MU ot vice versa. ae 
"nis connection, the sub-joined passage 
Tq from the last August number of Asia, 
Ei forming part of an article on ^ Jinnah 
S ELIpIIA of India" by Khwaja Ahmad 
k r may be found interesting—and illuminat- 
phas, Perhaps it is an accident that this 
P ge faces that extracted above from Prof. 
; The Khwaja writes, in part : 


"Tation Í damental objective (of Mr. Jinnah’s negoti- 
tth he Congress) was to secure for the Muslim 
a e minority participation in provincial administra- 
Ing the MN the right virtually of free and unrestricted 


ression gainst ihe Congress majority, and thus to set 
the League leader, up in a position of power 

i co-equal with that of Gandhi or Nehru. Con- 
ould not oblige Jinnah, and the Muslim League 
ame the principal opposition in all Congress pro- 
It is the duty of an opposition to criticize, 
Jinnah, playing wpon the sense of frustration of 
vincial League leaders who had been hoping to 
"Jue seals of power, whipped criticism into a passion- 
l; denunciation in and out of the Legislatures. With 
Wh oup]? enus of a lawyer whose job consists in making 
Muslim 12 lis case by suppressing and ignoring that of the 
natam er side, he has been advocating his cause before the 
rs have tims. Shout to your people that their rights are 
d faith, #28 “trampled upon ruthlessly,” give plausible one- 
gitation id reasons, exaggerate them for all you are worth— 
mansi! ate worth much as a clever advocate !—promise 
mised [92 à “Muslim India” in a partition plan, and what 
en foe natural than that you should rouse communal 


T even R ope . n 
up feel- fons against Congress “atrocities” ? This Jinnah 


ve come | whieved. (Italics ours—Ep., M. R.). 

UN This and other passages (too long and too 
leid "lY to quote here) in Khwaja Ahmad Abbas's 
435498. Jude in Asia show how “genuine (l) grie- 
nisters ts” have been manufactured in order to. 
verfect Pte "real discontent or sense of injury,” to 


ye Mr. Kabir’s words. 
de We shall 
| bis article. 
nee before 
qe vith the two major issues in respect of interfer- 
Rh ri 
We adt T play music on the public road as Muslims 
distors ie |t to kill cows on their own land. Congress 
etude o ave not taken a sufficiently strong and definite 
Mewiondin anes? questions, and this has led to mis- 
R Bihar gp es Or Worse. The use of the criminal law 
defn; c Where for the prevention of cow-killing 
T NUES ht Mistake, for this was real restriction on 
Ae to 5 of a community.. If the criminal: law 
used. at-al], it should have been used to 


quote another extract from Mr. 
He writes : 


hy 


i d Stier 
1 uj, 98 


lys WE 
ag I 
E: "utei avil rights of the Muslims which 
US M e has not a word to say on the 

nd y icons on and interference 
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mosques and the:slaughter of cows 


religious rights. -Juridically, Hindus have as - 


© who sought to curtail the civil liberties 


Y T DRE den on 
M th SUpport the last-quoted platitude. 
“tet has produced the impression that: 


V glous rights of the Gish hiss Bemenleuntu 
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. 
and elsewhere. He makes no reference to the 
Hindu-killing campaign in Sind. He does not 
give any definite instance or date of “the use 
of the criminal law in Bihar or elsewhere fór 
the prevention of cow-killing." 

We agree that “Congress Ministers have 
not taken a sufficiently strong and definite atti- 
tude on" the question of music and processions 
before mosques. Cow-killing on publie roads or 
in any place exposed to the public gaze is not a 
civil right. Muslims have the right, of course, 
of killing cows in mosques or in their homes or 
other places screened from public view. 

It is curious that an educated Muslim pro- 
fessor brings in even the Wardha scheme of edu- 
cation as “another source of Muslim resent- 
ment ” ! 

He writes : 

“The Wardha scheme of education was another 
source of Muslim resentment. It is notable that the 
Wardha scheme, sponsored by Gandhiji and the Con- 
gress governments, was worked out by a committee 
presided over by a well-known Muslim educationalist 
while an Indian Christian has also played an important 
part in its formulation. It combines manual with men- 
tal training, thus shifting emphasis from mere literacy - 
to vocational efficacy. It was unfortunate that the con- 
fusion between Indian renascence and Hinde revivalism 
which is rampant in the Indian mind today should have 
marred a scheme which otherwise had many things to 
recommend it.” P. 436. ; 

. The writer ought to have been more precise. 
What was the confusion ? Perhaps nothing but 
the complete de-Hinduization of India and 
Indians can satisfy communally-minded Mus- 
lims. ‘Though the Wardha scheme was worked 
out by a Muslim and “an Indian Christian " (?) 
has had much to do with it, it still remains sus- 
pect l.. ; 
The writer proceeds: . ° 
. “The Muslims objected, and rightly, to the intro- 
duction of a religious colouring into educational institu- 
tions; for this was bound to reflect the tone and temper 
of the majority community. It thus seemed a surreo- 
- titious attempt to impose the peculiarities in the cul- - 

ture of one community on members of the other and 
as such it provoked blind opposition. In a state com- 
posed.of men of: different religious denominations, edu- 
cation can best thrive -by being sgeularized, and the 
necessary corollary to the separation of ‘politics’ and” 
religion is that public education should be kept scru- — 
pulously free from the religious: traditions of any COR 
munity.” “P. 436. = roe zy * z jenin 
jous colouring itrodu 
of ma 
ing ' 
ought 


ith the - governec p inces as 


ee 
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Education Minister was a Mussalman), Orissa, 
U. P., and N.-W. F. P. nt ae - 

We are for the secularization of education. 

We do not know how many educated Mussal- 
mans have criticized the text-books used in me 
maktabs and madrasas in Bengal and objectec 
to practically compelling Hindu pupils in ae 
places in Bengal to read these productions w nich 
“reflect the tone and temper ol the majority 
community ” and in which a jargon 1s used which 
js not in common use even among educated 
Bengali Muslims themselves. 

This note has already become too long. So 
many other points cannot be mentioned. We 
conclude by noting that the writer has discover- 
ed that “the Muslim League saw ” in “ the ques- 
tion of a common language” “an attempt to 
impose Hindu culture on the Mussalmans,” and 
so that question “proved another cause of dis- 
sension.” It appears to be a grievance that 
* Nagri is slowly but steadily crowding out the 
Urdu script., Nor can this always be prevented, 
for, where Muslims form a negligible minority, 
they are themselves gradually forced to adopt 
the Nagri seript." 


M. P.’s Demand Release of 


- Congressmen 
Lonvon, Nov. 23. 

A resolution demanding the release of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other imprisoned Congressmen 
was passed at a meeting of the India League, London, 
today. - 

The speakers supporting the resolution were "Mr. 
H. H. Elin, ex-Chairman of the Trade Union Council. 
Maud Royden and Mr. S. S. Silverman, M.P. > 

‘Messages supporting the resolution were received 
from the following M.B/s: Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. 
Graham White, Mr. Geoffrey Mander, Mr. Richard Ack- 

. land and also rrom Lord Listowel, Mr, D. N. Pritt and 
Mr. Henry Nevinson —Reuter. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan On British, 
Government's Attitude 


“The present attitude of the British Govern- 
ment is calculated to hamper India’s co-operation 
and not to assist“it,” said Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan deploring the lack of vision and cour- 
age among British statesmen in the course of his 

- presidential address at the seventeenth death 
anniversary of the late Mr. Aswini Kumar 
Dutta, an eminent educationist and nationalist 
leader, held on the 20th November last at the 

Albert Hall, Calcutta. See 

"Indian leaders are willing to- i 
ain materially and raorally if E RE e 
is - British statesmen seem to belong to an 
They seem to be firmly set in the 
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Concluding Sir S. Radhakrish E 
they were thankful that Maha nan said th 
postponed his fast. atma Gandhi 


“ But is it too much to expect tl 
Ah eae h 2 
men with vision and boldness will DE : 
problem in a new spirit and assist in an ae ian 
tion of it? The sands are running out» E solni 
E 3 ; Ji. 1 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar on 
Viceroy's and Secretary of 
State's Speeches 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in t} 
a statement says : 


“The long statement of the Governor ae 
the Secretary of State’s ostrich perfona a and 
see anything contrary happening in India ro to 
shadow of doubt that might have existed in ndi 
minds as to the situation. Our co-operation Wn 
wanted. Only our goods and our money are sought with 
eagerness. India's life should, according to them, de 
pend on Britain. Like the Hindu wife following ihe 
ideal of satt, India should not think of any independent | 
honour or life or goal. We are here to cultivate and- 
produce and give the foodstuffs and other materials and | 
all the money that we can invest, leaving the question | 
of honour and of battle to the British ruling clas. 
Though it has been proved to the hilt that those who d 
had been hitherto holding the trust for a hundred years © 
and more have been guilty of the gravest stupidity and | 
dereliction of duty in regard to the defence of India 
the people of India should not even at this late hour 
be permitted to take charge. The very defence 
that has been produced by „deliberate mismanagement: | 
is made into an excuse for continuing the wrong. — - 


PATRIOTIC Aim 


1 s an Op] 
P peuter 


Ne course of 


‘Mr i esponsibility finaly 
“Mr. Churchill, on whom the TERDON IMRT AE 


fell to define the British war aims, gave up at; order, 
Christianity, democracy, human personality, a new ought dh 
and the like, and put it bluntly that the war Hc ag Ur 
in order that they may survive, and that 1 o ME 
necessary now to go beyond that patriotic Mm 
Lire Fori Inpa ALSO stain and 
“We do not object to the survival 2 B Jove | 
her national life in the fullest measure: d Tiberiy: i 
to be able to help in a struggle for PR efore lib 
we desire life for India also, and t itish qose 
There is between the maintenance of Br Dey 
Indian liberty a contradiction which oug ely 
and replaced by a better relationship: ~*~ 


His Holiness The Pope’s Prayer 


For Peace No 


VATICAN end of p! 
An exhortation to pray for Dd address 
Europe was delivered by the P Tg, Adayi Much 
mass at St. Peters this morning ove Papal PES 
traditional pomp an i pre 
was omitted at the $ 
The fanfare on 
heralds the arrival of 
were none of the usual shouts 
the huge congregation. = = n — 
After the Pope's sermon 8^ k 
singing of “ credo a tul 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul KangrheoRispie’s pede! 
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Lonpon, Nov. 24. 
ope will fast for a week 


is understood that the P 
d al to God for peace,” states the Rome Radio. 


[i I 
4g an appea 
Reuter. 


slovakia Joins Tripartite Pact 
Beruin, Nov. 24. 


US off : giovakia has joined the Tripartite Pact between 
germany, Italy and Japan today (Sunday). M. Tuka, 
eral sad | prime Minister of Slovakia signed a Protocol to this 
using to | diet when he reached Berlin this morning. 
Ove any Slovakia thus becomes the Sixth country to adhere 
| Indian jig the Pact. The terms of the Protocol are virtually 
is not ] fentical with those signed yesterday by General Anto- 
ghi wit | nescu, who left Berlin. today. , 
em, de- In a declaration after signing the Protocol M. Tuka 
ng the f aid the people of Slovakia would co-operate in the New 
pendent | Order by constructing their Government and social: order 
‘ate and fon National Socialist lines. : 
jasad |] An Ankara message states Turkey remains unim- 
question | pressed by Hitler's latest diplomatic moves which have 
g class. f eured recognition to German and Italian overlordship 
ose who } of Europe by countries which are not able to make their 
i: Tun om decision —Reuter. 
ity an 


More probably under the influence of Nazi 


f Indias 
mo tror than for any other reason, State after 
d Mate have been joining the Axis powers. Great 
x, | Britain stands alone, as the European countries 
which have not yet acknowledged the overlord- 
/ fnaly {tp of Germany remain at best neutrals. Even 
k about Je is neutral. Britain will be strengthened -if 
pu usia and the United States of America become 
um | ^ allies in belligerency. 
{Moulana Azad In Sind 
in am ad evan Abul Kalam Azad, Congress Presi- 
But do » n an interview to the United Press, refutes 
le hi erence made ‘in a section of the press that 


mself formulated the Pakistan scheme in 
e characterises the Pakistan scheme as 
workable and good for nothing. 

Azaq ee to the situation in Sind, Maulana 


1008, 
eleg. 


What is needed to cure the present Sind ills is a 


inet. The present Cabinet will meet that 
I hope within a short time Sind will be 
shoulder to shoulder with other provinces. 


Cabinet, which the Congress President 
80 much pains to form can put a.stop 
8 du Paign of murdering and plundering 
and: 2 detect and punish the leaders and 
indu le of this wicked conspiracy against 
d Community, its efficiency will be prov- 
doubt, 
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The Sind Observer in the course of a. leading 
article on the mission of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad to Sind says : 


“In a province so notorious for its vagaries and so 
full of surprises and uncertainties the Congress President 
by his tactful handling of the various elements compos- 
ing the legislature and the Ministry has evolved a 
measure of unity, understanding and goodwill among 
them for which the people of this province are deeply 
beholden to him. He leaves behind a lot of unfinished 
work which can be handled by the Sindhis alone, His 
work during the last fortnight has removed the weeds 
of misunderstanding, jealousy and bickering. . It is now 
for the responsible leaders of this province, Hindu and 
Muslim, inside and outside the legislature, to sow the 
seed of unity, water it with goodwill, then.reap the 
abundant harvest for the happiness of the people of this 
much-distracted province.” 


Under the caption “A New Era in Sind,” 
the Daily Gazette welcomes the Maulana’s state- 


ment as a harbinger of peace and goodwill and 
adds : : 


“The permanence of peace inaugurated by the 
Congress President will depend to a large extent on the 
willingness and ca-operation of the public of Sind, which 
is tired of the internecine warfare which has been dis- 
figuring Sind’s public life for more than three years. 


i 
1 
E 
i 


All-India Women's Conference, 
Calcutta Branch 


-. The annual conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Caleutta Branch, at its . 
second day’s sitting on the 24th November last 
expressed its opinion that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for.women to combine and take an active 
part in developing international understanding 
and bring about an era in which peace based on 
justice to all races was ushered. EE 

The Conference deeply deplored the unrest 
in the. world today and sympathised with the 
suffering of the victims of aggressions, particular- 
ly women and children and all those who had 
been exploited by armed might and-the lust for 

ower. : Ded SAU AB NEA 
i The Conference adopted. the following reso- 
lutions : = M: RSS : 

“The Conference wholeheart 


Begui 
co É 
Benga 

fact that 


congratulates 
il. for the 
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G 
legislation should be initiated forthwith particularly in 
regard to. 

(a) Amen 


Act, so that 1ts 
*(b) Notinca 


dment of Sarda Child Marriage Restraint 
provisions are made eHecuve. , 
uon and Kegistrauon ol marrage. 

(c) bunabie provision in Hindu Law ior Laverne 
on the toowmg grounus—\2) Desertion, (n) Lunacy, 
(ui) Crue.ty, (v) Aaultery, SERE 

s nierence expresses 
ihe PES nous une er communities which core 
terses tne wowens movement In iuala. lt considers, 
thay Jt 15 the auly OI tndian women LO take an acuve 
pare 1a promoting inubual uudaersianalug among uiu 
Secuons um uie counuy anu inus Make & direct Contr 
buuon towarus the cuuse OL unity alld progress ot luaa. 


Freedom Of Speech In Wartime 


Kashtra-Vam has quoted av some length 
Proiessor Laski's opinion on we question OI Hee- 
duni OL Speech im Warwume Irom Nis DOOK, " aram- 
Diar or LOutCs.” As the prolessor 1s aN acK- 
nuw.eugeu autuority in ponucal science, we give 
berow pome senteuces Irom the passages exuract- 
eu in 4£asntra- Y an. 


“Lhe probiem ot freedom of speech in wartime 
raises quive uulerent considelauons. DUL It Js rst of 
au uupuvan LO urge vial uie scüie OL operauous Makes 
no unierenee tO the Issue. Lhe rights and duties oi an 
lungusu Guzen 1 a period or suwuggie wiin a munor 
auou like te Docrs in South Airica remain the sume 
as us righis und aUlles in à swuüggie Wilh a nrsi-class 
power Une Gernuauy. us busluess, as i have insisted, 
.18 VO COuULrIbULe nis insuuciea juagment to the public 
Good, ue must, Wal Is LO suy, Support the war Mm he 
Wunx 10 ngut una Oppose 1b U he Luk Ib wrong. ‘Lhat 
the executive has emuiurked upon & adventure in which 
unity OL OpinlOh Is ù cOhQiuOn OI sU'&legic success aves 
nov alter Lhe moral position that he occupies. No exe- 
Cuuve bas à ngul to move on its way, whatever the 
opinion Of its ciuizens. "Lhose opinions must be made 
kuown 1n order 10 affect its acuviues, ‘i'o penalise them 
at a tune when it 1s above ali urgent to pertorm the 
task or citizenshy is iatal to the moral foundations of 
the Stule...., Indeed, there is ground for’ the view 
Se eee pans tly, fo sene a 
ew T stance of such opinions. 
what can be urged on the other side? It is said 
n ihe utterance or hostile opinion hingers the success- 
prosecution of the war. But this, in fact, is to raise 
not one, but several issues.” : E 
“ Does ‘hostile opinion’ mean 
ception of war, to the methods of j 
end at which it aims? In the la: 
the opponents of the war were 
each. of those views.” 


is deep confidence in 


hostility to the in- 
F prosecution, to the 
St Iiuropean struggle 
divided into camps of 


Bengal Dowry Restriction Bill 


It ha$ been correctly observed i à 

ment of objects and reasons of the Mene 
Restriction Bill, introduced in the Bare 
Assembly by Sj. Surendra Nath Biswas, M I, A 
E that " the. marriage dowry system prevailing 
| amongst the.Bengalt Hindus has been a long- 
: g curse to the Hindu Society of Bengal 


as a Sve for the A PABOR Suk 


oy 
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of many girls and the financial wu... 
innumerable Hindu families of Bengal" 
lation may not, and most probabiy .. 
succeed in entirely destroying this 2 will 
may certamly be expecced tô mitigate i 


gis. |! 
Not, 
m, but 


We, therefore, lend our general sy S evils, | 
Bill, which penalizes the offer or ace to the / 
any dowry whose money value Nee of J^ 


exceeds the gy 


of rupees fifty-one. anation autached | 


to section 3, namely, 

“The sum of Rupees fifty-one as referred +n- n. 
section shall not include the value of poo 1 this 
other thing in kind given by. the bride's er Ti 
guardians to the bride as a gift of free will? S or 
leaves a loophole for evading the provision of | 
the section which ought to be closed. 

Only a high conception of marriage and 
conjugal love can eradicate the evil, but legisla- 
tion can help in the process. 


The expl 


Suggestion For Abolishing Medical 
Schools 


Among the resolutions passed at the 14ih f 
session of the Medical Council of India held 
in New Delhi on October 26 last, we find the | 
following : 
The Council further decided that provision’ should 
be made for an All-India Medical Register which sho si 
include (1) qualifications prescribed in the Indian Me i 
cal Council Act, 1933 and (2) persons who possess jun nh. 
fieations granted by examining. bodies in ‘British Jn ‘a 
other than universities on 31st December, 194, n Im 
whose names are on the Provincial Medical s ju 
on that date. The Council urged*the Central c9 iy 
ment to take early steps to implement Case a : 
and to ask the Provincial Governments to abo niversity 
cal schools for licentiates or to raise them to & u 
standard so that there would in future 
uniform minimum standard of medical e 
the whole of British India. : 


The medical schools in Bengal, & d 
provinces also, serve a useful purp 
however well qualified and howe 
position, has denied the nee 


aid." The licentiates of medical scho? 
“ first 2a 


only pers 
all. 


worth v 
jt canno! 
s NE 
e 


They do save cou 
cures. 

We are not opposed to 
standard of the medical $C 
inengycemeniredo&orathe purpos 


ntless lives. 


th 


on ofi; It is futile to expect the Government 
Lei. M the money, though it is its duty to do so. 
not, JU 
a, but We find that at a ‘convention’ of ‘the All- 
evils, | gal Licentiate Students,’ held in Calcutta on 
o the P5 November, the request for the aboli- 
ice of ihe ‘of the medical schools and the introduction 
e sum "n five years’ medical course was repeated. If 
‘ached ie schools are abolished, will the two medical 


ullezes. in Bengal be able to supply all the 
wmtifically trained doctors needed in Bengal ? 
the schools are abolished, for what institu- 
(ms would the 5 years’ course be needed ? 


hils of Communalism in the 
Services 


Sir Andrew. Clow, Communications member 
li the Government of India, condemned the 
gant of promotion on communal grounds in the 
wurse of his address to the annual session of 
le Ind'an Railways Conference Association, at 
New Delhi on October 26 last. Said he: 


"I am quite clear in my own mind, and -I feel 
nre that this Conference will agree with me. that the 
mut of promotion on the basis of neither experience 


should Jwrefüiciency. but of community, would be a disastrous 
should lie. Tt would mean that, where seniority is the normal 
Medi- fne, a senior might find a iunior promoted over him 
Co any because he belonged to another community, and 
Lm d =a selection is the principle. the most deserving man 
Ds uld find that a less competent man was preferred. 
egi ae at would not mean merely that we were not making 
9r , ni best use of the men available. It would involve - 
2E ER a long way on the road of dividing the service bv 
versity mu ies and a body which is divided ageinst itself 
y o Jova ee that loyalty and esprit-de-corps which are 
on for al m public services.” NE VAR 


It ls a 3 11]. 0. . 
à S unjus 
interests i Just and as injurious to publie 


other - ommy appoint a less competent man on 
ocior Tih, venal grounds. overlooking the. claims of 
nt his. - burion. or most deserving, as it is uniust and 
DC M the h to public interests to grant promotion 
serve Thy "m asis of neither experience nor efficiency 
nd of that of community. 


? , : a 
he Seizure of Maps 


th [ating PADers have so far published news 
nar e seizure by the police of maps 
ilehsbay maps. not maps used in warfare)’ at 
7 Ate and Poona, two centres at great dis- 
ò Done another. The contagion may 
What.: er centre. tg Le 

g Police the reason for this new occupation 
A armeg LO there anv apprehension of any 
ced rising in which these maps may 
But are there men credulous 
olt is 
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Immersion of Images and 
Communal Trouble 


In a good many places in Bengal there have : 
been communal troubles connected with the cere- 
mony of immersion of the images of the goddess 
Durga on: the fourth day of her worship. In 
all cases this has been due to the fact that the 
local Muslims or some of them ‘have come to 
believe that the Hindus can be allowed to per- 
form’ their religious rites only on sufferance and 
that Muslim beliefs, prejudices and fancies are 
entitled to be conformed to above all, even though 
these may interfere with the religious practices 
of others. p 

The troubles will recur so long as this sort 
of conceit remains rooted in the minds of Muslims 
or some of them. It can be removed if the State 
acts on the true and recognized principle that; 
all religions are entitled to equal consideration 
and that the followers of no religion are bound 
to yield to those of another. For example, if 
the. auspicious hour for the immersion ceremony 
falls. according to the Hindu almanack, at some 
hour when: Musbms pray in their mosaues. both 
the Hindus and Muslims shou'd simyltanconsly 
go on with their: respect ve- relieious practices. 
neither minding inconveniences: if any. This-is 
not asking too much. - Muslims do nnt mind the - 
noise of nassing aeroplanes: railway trains. tram- ` 
cars. "buses, motor cars, &e., at the time of their 
prayers. ` j F 


Students’ Strikes and Noisy 
Demonstrations ` f a 
j EED D orate ia Acra. Nov. 28. . 
“For us who. are responsib'e for shaping the policy 
of the universities it would be well to remember the 
prophetic words of a great thinker that it would be a 
most deplorable thing to make the price of education - 
for our youths the’ surrender of the years of the greatest 
initiative and enthusiasm and of the hope and capacity 
for-great, deeds to rigid surveillance or to the work of 
‘acquisition alone. Let us keep our students at work 
getting knowledge out of books but not while the en- 
thusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of 
s being gradually lost." said Dr. Syama- 
while delivering his address at the 
of the university of Agra held today. 
Ù such as strikes and noisy 
ommon feature in 


educational 

discouragec j 
"Talking of the med 

the speaker observed : 

through the *mediu 

acceptance o 

pu 

n 

is < Concludi 
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Imprisonment of Pandit 
Jawaharlal N ehru 


Before the imprisonment of P 
lal Nehru on the ground that he h 
against the Defence of India Act, many others 
had been similarly thrown nto Jail. The 
Pandit's conviction has attracted wider atten- 
tion because of his personality and his place 
among the fighters for India's freedom. The 
very severe sentence passed on him was, perhaps, 
meant to make an example of him. But he has 
been an example for a long time, though not in: 
any sense that may be intended by any British 
court of justice. 

Tt is not contended that the sentence pro- 
nounced on the Pandit is not according to the 
law, made by the British Government in India: 
Aecording to that law, he could have been sen- 
tenced to even a longer term of imprisonment 
quite legally. But it only shows the peculiar 
character of. the British-made law and the 
British-instituted courts of justice that a man 
like him should have the same ‘ punishment’ 
inflieted on him as that inflicted usuallv on 
felons. M». Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
has said that the Pandit will have all amenities 
of life as far as it may be practicable to provide 
. them in a jail. But the Pandit, though nursed 

in boyhood and youth in the lap of luxury, has 
voluntarily accustomed himself to the coarse fare 
of peasants and their bare mat and blanket in 
their huts. To him freedom is the one thin 
needful. For him a life of freedom in a hut : 
; 01 or 

under the open sky is preferable to life without 
freedom in a palace with all possible e 3 
Punishments are meant as deterrents E 
correctives.. But Jawaharlal's punishment. will 
- nof, deter him. when he comes out of jail, from 
doing again, if necessary, what he has done: nor 
ean it be a corrective, as the ‘offence? was del 
berately committed and is not considered b D 
wrong in any way. His imprisonment Al » 
setve as a deterrent or a correctiv Wat 
men and women of his convictions are on E 

It will no doubt prevent him fran coe 
3 : A v prevent him from personally 
nropesating his opinions so long as he is in ʻai 
But the imprisonment itself is a ae Jon jail. 
agent than any single itinerant indivi PUE 
Caesar déad was a greater maker of histo . As 
imprisoned patriots. may make hae 2 
effectively than patriots outside jails,” ry more 


andit Jawahar- 
ad offended 


eece and Italy.—and Germany 5 
he successes achieved by Greece in 

melve war with Italy have cola n 
he world public. For Mise TOREM. 


E 
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speeches made on various occas 
years past must have led ma 
Italy, under his dictatorship, au oe 
great military power. On the othe 
there have been during the sa 
revolutions, not like the famous Fr 
tions or the Russian Bolshevik 
Greece, the outside world had n 
any idea of any milit 
the Greeks. 

They have been fighting wi 
for which the ancient CM on 
have succeeded in carrying: the war mm 
enemy's own camp and bearding the on i i 
own den. $0 ge 

That in spite of calamitous Italian reverses |: 
Germany has not yet come to the rescue of her 
ally, has roused some curiosity and given rie |. 
to some speculation. German inaction in the 
matter of helping Italy cannot be due to the | 
exhaustion of Hitler’s resources or anything je 
like it. For the bombing of British towns by Ji 
German fighter planes and the pounding of the Jest 
British coast; by German long-range guns conti- Jet 
nue, and Hitler has sufficient strength left or in 43 s 
any case the reputation of having it to be able 
to frighten country after country in Europe into 
joining the Tripartite Pact: Perhaps the truth is, 
Hitler cannot brook any rival. He will not allow 
Mussolini to claim any appreciable share of the | 
spoils—only crumbs may be left for him. Hence | 
Hitler may be allowing the course of events ui 
show Mussolini his place without intervention, 14 


ons duri 


ench revolu. Jis 
revolution in Iyi 
rid 1 Ot been given b 

ary preparations made by aus 


lour 1 
and 4 


liceroy 
latest | 


Indiscriminate Destructiveness of 
Modern War ; 


Recently a British autho. at 
the increasingly expensive character ? jous {00 | 
warfare. Tt is-also infamous and noton e des- Ihe} 
its indiscriminate and worse than e the qul 
tructive character. India has seen pu ruthless 
brunt of many invasions by cruel 8n 


i E: 
rity has referred e | 


1 anda 
warriors. But, with the exception 9 mee ; 
here and there. these invaders left 17 
ments and edifices untouched. 
Sanchi and Ellora of ancient ti 


The marvellous Jaina temples 0? 


ellers from a 


5 tomb 
n. 


7 demolished by 4 
anatical Mussalman monaTey® pi 
famous Hindu temples: But Mose 
generally spared Mussalman, ue 
kudfangrocshqnorangidkeindus spare. 
Ai present, however, thou 


nations all profess Christianity, the 
| mans have been attacking not only the 
€ that fe Ger docks, arsenals, aerodromes, etc., of 
mto a pore nies, but are trying to demolish or 
houg jer € their churches, museums, schools and 
E and hospitals, too. For any mation 
2 S conquer another, it is not at all neces- 
ne destroy the latter's places of worship, 
I7 oleums, museums, and the like; nor is it 
mes to kill babies and children. But both 
ba and Germany have been displaying this 
* of indiscriminate savagery. 

| The destructiveness of modern warfare be- 
e evident when we consider that, whether 
ain wins, as is likely, or Germany wins, as 
alikely, both countries have been suffering 
imparable injuries. So it is not any exaggera- 
$ but a certain eventuality that if in addition 
ihe countries engaged in war at present, Soviet 
‘Rusia and the United States of America, too, 
‘Home belligerents and the two sides’ be some- 
dt evenly matched, ‘human civilization, at 
lust of the Western variety, will receive a 
enous blow and there will be an unpreceden- 
[4 set-back. 


opean 


of the - 
conti- 
; or in 
e able 
ye into 
uth is, 
; allow 
of the 
Hence 
nts t0 
tion. 


heroy's and Secretary of State's 
lntest Pronouncements 

It is rather tiresome, particularly for a 
ronthly reviewer who writes only once a month, 
ome across the same platitudes and the same 
Peclous arguments, refuted many a time and 
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x Mian leaders seem to speak and write in vain 
r for Pea of the pronouncements of these 
; des j ae ritish personages. They go on repeating 
ne the rere platitudes and plausible reasons as if 
sthless | ad ever shown up their real character. 
alanda dene s may or may not be a probability. of 
mon: Piney aA men in neutral countries being 
amp? T e by the statements of Indian leaders 
stand, Hy nalists that the Indian side of the case 
y AbD f consideration, but there is always a 

5. out this possibility is precluded by 


di, the wilderness. 

e6 D th ritish authorities have graciously 
qe USE 
M ^ D still open. The door is indeed 
list ndians to walk into the British 
Wh Parlour, And there is only a condition 
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lion and the lamb must enter the parlour together 
cheek by jowl. The Congress being completely 
non-violent, there is no disrespect implied in 
referring to it figuratively as the lamb. But 
when we speak of the Muslim League as the 
lion, we do not mean any disrespect to the British 
Lion. Perhaps, however, as Maulvi A. K. Fazlul 
Huq has said that every Muslim Leaguer is a 
lion and a tiger combined, it may not be unneces- 
sary to say that no offence is meant in alluding 
to the Muslim League merely as the lion instead 
of calling it the lion-tiger or the tiger-lion, what- 
ever that may mean. 

British statesmen are determined not to do 
away with the causes of communal differences 
and dissensions for whose genesis and existence 
they are responsible. Yet they lay down the 
condition that unless these differences are made 
up, there cannot be any constitutional advance, 
not to speak of Purna Swaraj. We do not mean 
to say that there were no causes of Hindu- 
Muslim differences and dissensions in the pre- 
British period or that there are none now except 
those for which the British Government is res- 
ponsible. But it is illogical and absurd for the 
British authorities to lay down the. condition 
that all communal differences must be made up 
and at the same time to seek to give permanence 
to the British-made causes of these differences. - 
Indian nationalists are entitled to ask Britain to 
do what she, and she alone, can do to bring about 
unity among Indians and then ask them to be 
united. 

Of course, British statesmen may assert that 
so far as sowing seeds of dissension ameng 
Indians is concerned, the British Government is 
as innocent as a new-born babe. But if any 
British statesman really and sincerely believes 
in such innocence, he must be an. egregious - 
ignoramus. If, however, any statesman who 
knows the details of Indian legislation and ad- 
ministration, in Britain and India, during at least 
the last four decades, professes to believe in such 
innocence, he must be a hypocrite hard to beat. 

In one of his latest pronouncements, Mr. 
Amery spoke of some different kinds of consti- 
tutional arrangements which may possibly be 
made to meet the present situation. But his; 
greatest solicitude was to accommodate, the Mus- 
lim League—with a thinly veiled Pakistan pro- 
posal. The Muslims outside the - League 
do not count, the Congress—the greatest oreani- 
zation in India—does not count, the Hindu 
Mahasabha is an uhmentipnable and utterly 
negligible body, and the vast body of Hindus e 
outside any organization is beneath contempt. . 

BukerghetaseioMaiidtpery or any other British | 


at 
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authority may think, they all exist and will 
have to be reckoned with. : 

Perhaps Britain is not destined to have the 
glory of assisting at the birth of a free India. 
She has not deserved to enjoy such glory. 

The freedom of India will probably” be 
brought about by world forces and world events 
beyond the control of Britain. 


Suspension of Present Constitution 
of Bengal Demanded by Hindu 
Mahasabha : i 


The United Press understands that Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Chowdhury. General Secretary, Hindu Mahasabha, 
has cabled to the Secretary of State for- India, demand- 
ing suspension of the present Constitution of Bengal, 
as the present Ministry has failed to protect the rights 
of Hindus of Bengal. religious, social and political. 

It may be recalled that a resolution to this effect 
was unanimously passed at the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference at Krishnagore—U. P. 


Subhas Chandra Bose’s Illness 


We are sorry to learn that Sjt. Subhas 
Chandra Bose is so ill that he cannot stand his 
trial even inside the jail where he now is. He 
ought to be set free on bail till his recovery. 


All-Bengal Census Board 


' Every District Hindu Mahasabha is being request- 


| to Committee and t 
appoint a Census Officer who will organise Census Sub. 


of this part of the work and. 
the correct, enumeration of the popul 


population in Bengal.- - : 
Mr. N..C..Chatteriee has 


3 Beware or Farse Propa 

he GANDA 

SJ. N, C. Chatterj i 

Board, has issued eee nai All-Bengal Census 


Interested persons are circulati i 
TA ron circulating wild rumours that 
lon ensimeration is designed for imposing fresh Uu 
lease do not b ; S 
E ot boycott the’ Census for the sake of 
Gandhiji Suffering From High 
Blood Pressures ` ic s daas REDE 
“iar a WanpHA, Nov, 2 
- Mahatma Gandhi has-been suffering from Lor 
* pressure since yesterday. Thowghothers emg eed 
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Pec morgan d0u Eee REE HAE been extr 


anxiety, doctors have advised’ hj 

and take complete rest for a fea norit 
It is understood Gandhijı has R ; : 

Provincial Congress Committees em x Circulars tp , 

out of the constructive programm PhaSising tàn 

including establishment of co e of the Con, 


ing of -political differences j 


the Congress. Gandhiji has al E 
names have been enlisted as MUR th wh sl al. N 
Satyagraha unless approved by Gan dhiji pte off TS 3 
E ma 
Khat vill 


Bengal Government’s Scheme On 


Nationalization of E lectricity a 


dote Rur 


z . X i 

“Tt is understood that the Goy n i 
unc na "e J str 

have commissioned’ a British Electric. firm te i Bengal! po E 

B. the maur of canlemenpne their. decision kim Supur 
alise electric undertakings to devi : ST Bhar 

trically.” ; $ : ue p d dnd 

Shh TES ORE, 3 aaa historica! 

_‘ Nationalization ' implies that there: js q sapulatio 
nation. But the. Muslim members of the Bengal | af the 

ministry are stalwarts of the Muslim League minor 

i 


E . . . . i 
which believes in the existence of two mio pd 


in India.. For the benefit; of which nation is the]: taught. 
e it 


‘nationalization ’ scheme meant ? NEA 


' Why has a British electric firm been com frs" o 


missioned ? Are there no Indian electrical is efort c 
experts in Bengal or in India outside Bengal }aiimum 
who could have been commissioned ? -Perhnps 1 amone 


there are, and perhaps they are not Muslims. qe ed 


Hot reco, 


Expenditure on Irrigation Works t. & road 


India and Bengal 


In opening the 11th meeting of the Central f 
Board of Irrigation. at New : Delhi: on the Ath x 


November last the Viceroy said : 


“My interest in agriculture. and i 
the Indian cultivator in particular, is ke 
The return on the vast capital investmen 
‘which has so far been spent on irrigation works 
is rot to be measured in terms of revenue: "uw i 
more precious currency: of human life and piap pad 20t d. 
- _ The irrigation works which had been Mide areas O qd 
only removed the threat of famine from Wi fields bo 2 2m 
the country. but year after year, penta. n chy 
crops of which the value in a single year ^ E 
short of the whole capital cost of. the pret rl 
canals and distributaries which barnesse equi 
guided them where and when they. were.” b 

: j EA Ea ave 
We are glad that many provinces I 
fited from irrigation works, construch 0 
at a cost of 33,.25, or 20 crores: 
why has not; out of the total of er 
four crores been. spent on’ them ae 
Many districts suffer from famn 
Vince repeatedly and aré or 
grip this: year. ' Ever since beer 
"British rule in India, Bengal bas ° 
biggest contributors; if nob We | 
Indian treasury. But the im 


A Revival at Supur An Example 
? Visit, 
l 


i cessful Visva-Bharati 


ars tg al ndoa vout t 
i jp our last ( November ) number, page 549, 

nd sink have noticed “ Supur : An Experiment in 
ranks gf Reconstruction,” being  Visva-Bharati 
niin No. 28. The following resumé will give 

ile idea of the work accomplished in relation 
; mE age, which was once a flourishing town: 


Progress of village reconstruction work undertaken 
the Rural Reconstruction Institute of Sriniketan in 
(a a village situated on the bank of the Ajoy river 
ihe district of, Birbhum is related in the bulletin of 
ely the Visva Bharati for September, 1940. 

P ther Supur is four miles from Bolpur, the seat of the 
n " Fya-Bharati. It has a population of 776, of which 140 
SE der b Muslims and 636 Hindus comprising. 239 families. 
[historical survey of tne population Shows a gradual 
gopulation. Agricultural labour is the. chief occupa- 
B mof the villagers. There are 79 tanks in the village, 

engal shich only 16 were in a tolerable condition. For the 
aboys and 69 girls of school-going age in the village, 

im are two lower primary schools. where 53 -children 
n ig the fs taught. b EU i 

-] It was under these conditions that the Institute took 

athe work of rural reconstruction, placing Sj. Nishapati 

| lji in charge of the work in September, 1939. The 
ectrical fsi efort of the workers was to reduce outside help to 

Bengal }nitimum and arouse a spirit of self-help and co-opera- 
Perhaps 1? among the villagers themselves. A Pally Samity 
Jims, jBHarted with a membership of 130. Roads and'drains 

Webeen repaired and the village has been changed 

: fof recognition by the cutting of jungle and re-dress- 
m Wo ronds and drains. Five tanks have already been 
i ferd at the owners’ cost. Malaria and Kala-azar, 

"d are prevalent in the village, present a formidable 
"lm. Tn the case of poor and helpless people, diet 
= hatticine are being supplied free and 26 patients 
a ae treated. by the medical officer. of the Institute. 
elfare of Jh the: amme of regular examination of the patients 
ait Village” has been arranged and ‘a Co-operative 


Caryn 1 
Cong, E. 


iding fe è i 
T E. SERE has been. organised with a qualified 
in Indis SAATBe. (0 pm - - ut 
EX M ning has also been made in. the organisation 
arty.” ome h ustties and a ;comprehensive three-yeats’ pro- 
pad ot | A paS been taken up by the Pally Samity. —' 
areas 0 m nA o of the results obtained by the Sri- 
ds bU dim impr, lute during the first: year may not haveg 
not 18 ie ly essive, -but those. who have some touch with 


tt th ES life will at once recognise the tremendous 

Puer dan, to be made to achieve these results. The 
ed. 7S that rooted objections to: changes and innova- 
k = ne B from their ignordnce’ and lack of ini- 
Paty apre duite impossible to. obtain. quick results 

m las to table results at all. The experiment, there- 
p. Bu aUis ha e judged‘ from a different, standpoint and 
s, e ii uplift ne, a great significance for all workers for 
eng i hd Stmiiy € three-years’ programme on which the 
sg pic Cid consign’ t € workers haye begun work deserves 
is Pag t organi tee by all official and non-official rural 

Bone AA : i à 


, in y lsat 

OE NI) 

ine d "Gal zr; cig DUM. Y 

al Pis indu Conference at... = 
^ PRS d ; 


hm tho. ey ee 
Pia, Points of view: of attendance. and 
i € Bengal Hindu Conference held 
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“neither leading, nor following, 
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last month at Krishnagar was a great success. 
The pandal constructed on the local town-hall 
grounds for the conference was meant to accom- 
modate 5000 delegates and visitors. It was filled 
to capacity, and in addition a considerable 
number ‘stood listening to the speeches outside 
the pandal on the town-hall grounds. As loud 
speakers had been fitted, many persons stood 

listening to the speeches on the public road out- 

side the gate of the town-hall. An appreciable 

number of ladies attended the conference and, 

though the second day’s session lasted for more 

than five hours at a stretch and concluded after 

8 p.m., they did not leave their seats. 


lt is to be regretted that in many of our 
public gatherings all the most convenient seats 
are monopolized by men, and women have to 
occupy seats which do not face the dais and the 
rostrum nor are near them. The Krishnagar 
arrangements were also defective in this respect. 


The addresses of Sir Manmathanath Mu- 
kherjee, president of the conference, and of Sjt. 
Narendra Kumar Basu, chairman of the reception 
committee, were masterly pronouncements and' 
were well delivered. 


* Follow Vivekananda’s Lead " 


At the Krishnagar Hindu conference Dr. 
B. S. Moonje unveiled a bust of Swami Viveka- 
nanda made by a local artist. It was a good 
likeness. In the course of the brief speech which 
thé Doctor made on the occasion he exhorted 
the people of Bengal to follow the lead of 
Vivekananda and observed: “If Bengal follows 
the lead of Vivekananda, the rest of India will 
follow the lead of Bengal.” As to “the task” 
which Vivekananda imposed upon himself, we 
get some idea of it from a passage in Sister 
Nivedita’s Notes of Some Wanderings with the 
Swami Vivekananda (Authorized Edition, 1913, 
Edited by the Swami Saradananda, Udbodhan 
Office, Calcutta), Chapter II, * At Naini Tal and 


"Almora," page 19: : 


“Jt was here, too, that we heard a long talk on 
Ram Mohun Roy, in which he pointed out three things 
as the dominant “notes of this teacher's message, 
acceptance of the Vedanta, his preaching of patriotism, 


and the love that embraced the Mussulman equally `g 


ith the Hindu. In all these things, he claimed him- | 
met A taken up the task that the bréadth and 
foresight of Ram Mohun Roy had mapped out. 


“Though Dr. Moonje was good enough to 
anticipate leadership for Bengal on her following 
the lead of the Swami. Vivekananda, our ideal is 


abreast with the rest of India. 


but marching . 
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Cultural Activities Go On In 

French Indo-China ua 
. We have just received the 2nd fascicu eo 
the 38th boris of the Bulletin de l'Ecole 
Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, published in 1940 at 
Hanoi, French Indo-China. Tt is the usual 
sumptuous volume containing the records of a 
mass of work done by the institute in 1938 and 
further two original contributions, one on com- 
parative Ethnographie by Mille. Colani and one 
on the famous “ Man with a Shawl” statuette 
from Mohen-jo-Daro, by Victor Goloubew. It is 
a great pleasure to observe that this famous 
institution is courageously attempting to carry 
on with its cultural mission in spite of the terrible 
calamities that have befallen the Empire of 
France. The world would indeed be very much 
impoverished culturally if the savants and 
scholars of France were to be totally submerged 
in the maelstrom of war. 


“The Pioneer” on a ‘ Diluted 
Pakistan’ 


The Pioneer writes : 


The fears of the Muslims, he said, might be largely 
met by a *vider measure of autonomy in the provinces 
—possibly rearranged and regrowped—subject only to 
the minimum control necessary at the Centre to secure 
unity in all-India’s foreign, defensive and economic 
policies. This is “Pakistan,” slightly diluted, but we 
doubt if such a proposal would commend itself to non- 
Muslim Leaguers. We know what happened when 
Bengal .was partitioned some thirty years ago for 

administrative reasons.” However, as Mr, Amery was 
only indulging in the innocuous pastime of conjecture 
there is no need to examine the suggestion in detail 
pae bit he mu pe wel aware of the dangers implicit 
e division of India into predomin: i 
predominantly Muslim States” E etetal 


T 5 sel to show that “ 
was only indulging in the innocuous pastime of 
conjecture.” He was really trying doen 
the Pakistanites in their opposition to Indian 
Nationalism without committing himself. What 


was ‘pastime’ to him may jeopardi 
of Indian national solidarity, oe ee 


Krishnagar Hindu Conference 
Resolutions 


All the resolutions 


Mr. Amery 


All passed at th 
Provincial Hindu Conference held vat fem 


Krishnagar were passed unanimou 
was prolonged discussion at the Reo 
mittee meetings before the resolutions * : 
drafted in their final form to be placed Before 
the open session of the Conference, the iren 
was not a mechanical one due to indifference 7 
The first was the usual condolence resolu- 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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tion. The second condemned 
repressive policy of the Cian 
demanded the release of the politica 
The third was in condemnation m 
munal Decision. The fourth was direct, 
the Secondary Education Bi) ^ 
condemned and pointed out in detail it 
national, anti-democratic and anti-Hing s antip. 
ter of the second Calcutta Municipal Tar Charge: 
Bill and asked all Hindu councillors 
case the Bill were passed into Jaw 
resolution demanded that the boundaries ui 
province of Bengal should be fixed of e 
linguistic, cultural and economie bases ies, CO 
: F ) holies, CO 
its present area. The seventh strongly cond dum comi 
ned the Pakistan proposal and requested pu ithholdir 
Government of India to signify and make kn 
its disapproval of it. Bind 

The eighth resolution pointed out the great jy das n 
importance of accuracy in the Census and asked {ily ! 
the Hindus to see to it that their numbers wer) ane 
correctly recorded and that the numbers of m H 
the Mussalmans were not exaggerated. It askediights anc 
the Hindus to record themselves simply as 


tas acts, | 


+1 This | 


nle of fc 


Hindus. It condemned the Bengal Governments) mee, 


intention to count Hindus according to their 
castes and sub-castes while refusing to rew 
the numbers of the different Muslim social 
groups such as Momins, Bedias, etc. It cm], c 
demned the Bengal Government’s intention 1 
add fresh Hindu castes to the scheduled list and 


motives and was fraught with 
The ninth resolution strongly 
the firing by the police on the Hindu p B 
ists at Kulti, demanded an imps a expres: 
independent inquiry into the affair, and ing! 
sed dissatisfaction at the Ministry oa in 
as much promptitude in the male’ ae 
case of the Islamia College Or’ i 
resolution expressed deep sym 
relatives of those who died as the 7 
firing and with the wounded; and ap 
contributions to their relief fund. the Be" 
The tenth resolution was 0n 


ministry’s policy and stood thus: 


MORET q 
This Conference notes , with nm Pur 
increasing cases of persecution of t by ON 
in the different parts of the province F 1 ` 
—desecration to temples. break E cessio 38 liq 
suppression of Hindu religious TT en aln RUN 
of Hindu women, etc., having malleled in a 


feature creating a situation UNPA ure pil abo 

of the province. |... complete ais Ter " 
_ This Conference deplores de ing si 

KMinistsrectendeakawath this cst 


` 


e to the Hindu minority any protection in res- 
their time-honoured social and religious obser- 
3n P and maintenance of their religious and economie 
dor a 
Conference records its emphatic opinion that 
osent ministry has been systematically pursuing 
antagonistic to the Hindu minority with a 
bring about their economic ruin and political 

as evidenced by its numer- 


M i This Conference recalls in this connection the vari- 
d statements and reports issued to the press, giving 
ifiite cases of partiality to the Muhammedans in the 
sstter of appointment and promotion in public services, 
d nomination io union boards and self-governing 
a duct of the Executive Authorities in dealing 
nal matiers and cases of women protection, 
Whholding of grants to educational institutions on 
ommunal grounds, distortion of text books, defiance of 
commendations of Public Services Commission, etc., 
do, and rates with great disappointment that the Minis- 
jy has not dared to form an open and impartial en- 
qury or remedy the present state of affairs. 
i The Conference aserts that the policy deliberately 
|nmued by the Ministry has resulted in untold suffer- 
ng to Hindus, systematic deprivation of their cherished 
ights and privileges and their virtual subjection to a 
nle of force and highhandedness throughout the pro- 
mee, 
51 This Conference therefore declares that the Minis- 
ry iy has forfeited the confidence of the Hindus of this 
prae and the present constitution has -absolutely 
siled. 
, The Conference demands that the present con- 
titution be suspended in Bengal. 


There were several^other resolutions, meant 
|9 promote Hindu solidarity and to fight the 
"lof unemployment and foster the develop- 
s|Mnt of the defensive power of the Hindu com- 
tunity. One asked for the establishment of 
| military college in Bengal for imparting 
ultary training. 
ee last resolution was on Hindu Social 
Bee ae (* Sangathan "). It is of funda- 
llms ae ontang It lays stress on various 
itema 7 Social reform, such as the need of 
b.c UE between different branches (castes, 
stes, sections, classes, etc.) of Hindu 


| racial, 
tending lies, COD! 
'ondem. nith commu 


m hose 1 
DAL: and those connected with inter- 


ilis A868; promotion of the marriage of widows, 
indus 4 marry; giving equal facilities to all 
pl, ^5 l'egards entry and worship in publie 
and shrines; prevention of, child 
; the eradication of the system of 


expenses on the occasions of marriages, 
| &te.; prevention of drinking intoxica- 
S and the use of narcotic drugs; ete. 

not do to merely say that the Hindu 
me: ee the uc hue CE 

. : necessary to vigorously pron 

tang thou them ee can be no Hindu 
E and solidarity. 
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ciety. ni B : a 
tence, Prevention of persecution of those inter- - 


ating extort; 3 
ditio extortionate dowries; all possible Te- 
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Death of Lord Rothermere 


LowpoN, Nov. 26. 

Lord Rothermere died today at Bermuda. ° 

Lord Rothermere was aged 72. He went to 
America in May on a special mission at the request of 
Lord Beaverbrook. His health began to fail and he 
received treatment in a New York Clinic. Later, he 
went to Bermuda to recuperate but here he had a re- 
lapse —euter. 

[Born on 26th April, 1868, ‘Lord Rothermere was 
the Chief Proprietor of the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, 
and London Evening News, etc. He was a younger 
brother of late Lord Northcliffe and served in various 
capacities such as Director-General of Royal Army 
Clothing and Air Minister.] 


Practical Training of Geology 
Students 


With the consent of the Government of India a 
scheme of co-operation between the Geological Survey 
of India and the University of Calcutta in the matter 
of training of Post-Graduates in Geology in the Geo- 
logical Survey Department has been completed. 

According to the scheme the Survey will allow stu- 
dents not exceeding three io be attached as field assist- 
ants to senior members of the Department during the 
Field Season. Their touring expenses would not be met 
by the Government although they would be under the 
discipline of the Department and would be required to 
obey orders of the officers to whom they are attached. 
The opportunity thus provided is solely intended for 
field experience. Tents for students will be provided 
by the Department, if available. The Department will 
also, from time to time, send specimens for analysis in ` , ' 
the Laboratory of the University but no payment will 
be made for these analyses. The members of the 
Department will, whenever possible, be glad to give 
lectures at the University. In most cases no charge 
will be made, but if a course of lectures is desired a 
charge will be necessary since the lecture will usually 


be printed. 


Bhaja Caves To Be Left To 
Their Fate 


For a sum of about nine thousand rupees which the . 
Central Government are not in & position to provide 
or could not raise from institutions interested in ancient 
Indian sculptures, the 2,000-year-old stone relies of the 
Bhaja caves in Western. India are golng to be left to 
their fate to decay owing to their agedness, without 
leaving any tangible trace of them for future scholars. 


It cannot be believed that a Government 
which spends twenty lakhs a day for the war is 
not in a financial position to- make a non- 
recurring grant of Rs. 9,000 for the preservation g 
of the sculptures in these ancient caves or taking 

laster casts of them. But it ean be believed 

that the authorities do not think the work is of 
sufficient importapce for the ineurring of even 
such trifling expenditure. — — . —— — 

Those who have given the Viceroy more than 
two crores for war purposes are undoubtedly . 
able to give Rs. 9,000 to the Archeological 


ion, Haridwar 
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Some ruling princes have each given one the gun factory, the iron and steel i 

or more war planes to Britain. Can none of to tap the potential technical reso industry, d 
them spare Rs. 9,000 ? up the discovered man power in MOS or tray | 
*" There are Indian multi-millionaires in Bom- is yet to be known. : NEIT fao. 
bay, Ahmedabad, Caleutta, New Delhi; ;- 0: Besides the .doubts regardin 
Every one of chem is in a position to make a Imperialist policy on Industrialissii 


sl. 
tories, 


donation of Rs. 9,000. : (by Indians), the proposed machine ; ndia 
W f ia $ tion of technicians is bound to give a Or seleg fiu 

Training Indian: Technicians in doubts. Evidently, the existing on grave Ic 

Britain wil be asked to recommend Stries that 


names fr à 
factory hands, will be European or at guy le 
Tate 


Kuropean-managed. As such the hands sent i 
Europe to live among European families | 
e 


hkely to be Anglo-Indians or of such other ' safe 


Last month Mr. Ernest Bevin announced 
at Cardiff a scheme for training ‘ Indian ’ techni- 
cians in Britain. According to it several hundred 
men from Indian workshops are to proceed to 


Britain for advanced training. They are to live 8nd decent sections’ of Indian life Thy «Indic 
in the homes of British working-class families 1% may be the beginning of another myth like an | 
and have opportunities to study the British the military , classes of India—a ‘technician Um 
Trade Union movement and other labour orga- Caste’ of India. The import of it to India in CURE 
MENOS general and to the Indian labour movement in ie U. 
For what industries in India are they to Ix particular is too clear to dilate on. sddressin 
trained ? We are not claiming for Indian labou |” 2% 
lv is yet uncertain what lines of industry Wages equal to those of British labour in the same ] jumility, 
are going to be thrown open to Indian enverprise War industries, but only equivalent wages. Indian | shich y: 
even by the War. The trend of things, as reveal. labourers may not require coal in winter, the same | ^5 n 
ed by the activities of the Eastern Supply Group amount of meat or fat, etc. too; but certainly | tivy. 
Conterencé and exposed by the Indian members they require the same, even better (in tropical} “ On 
of the Central Legislative Assembly, point to the life) housing and sanitary conditions, medical: | helm of 
et md in shipping, ship-building, heavy aid, educational facilities for ihe children, leave ae 
: ae DOMUM. of engines, aircraft and rules for men and women, pre-natal and post: | i te i 
A n 10 ae uu even to make natal care, not to speak of insurance against old long last 
POEM d ES pea » achieving self-suffi- age, sickness and unemployment. Mr. mae n. the 
pM eos ently, technicians for the it is known, has forced up. during the war i ik he 
for aircraft, eto 2d pa erat guns, ete., or Wages of labour in Britain. Can he p ombay 
BUE isat technician? y e wanting here now. industrialists in India, those engaged in WI A if he cor 
such a nature that are indusiries at least, to grant even a degmes 4 uy, ‘He 


sought to be trained in Britain for India and allowance” to Indian labour? At the highest h 


for Indien-ow di i : 

opposed i E d Indian-managed, as what Indian labour would claim here d Dd is the Tr 

-managed enterprises i nc and , European- equal wages with British labour, but only eg: 4 forward 

to come into Peine Bb d No that are valent increase in real wages. ad ds 

warranted by the facts r f n elief is hardly The real remedy for the lower standar we] de dio 
ative skill can s ode poe, living and wages, and for the. lower colleen ad it 

perfection that unfortunately is quM ae ensue of indian age po wil 

nin India quickly, so that the starvin i 


the Lj Euro a 5 C ; 
The A Ae ee in India. Rode inci ar 
y Prmaceutica]l Works, to. sell their labour: cheap, to disregard e 
uropean bargaining opportunities, and be # P. 
with their In e instru- of the employers and. their -sirdars ae ‘la 
d i ies mr iheir sirdars 

Sir J, Caen eonim: and skilled labour. M gein S Hopes! ae m Fn 
ments of the finest charac- trained in British E E Union m 
zanen an illusion so; long as th m 
i i employed or under-employed ant 
systematically neglected. The Fils tespevt induüsimalisedis s Ardea ed nds 
peptional. in sending to Europe -iheir Tita. must wait till the advent: of: In ig 
quite necessary technique, puse docs Wake MA 


was done by, Plninbeani peru feng Colpetion ae 


° 


to join the Indian labour movement, 


7 t i ol oses, to develop into ‘labour lords,’ 
loris d^ Thomases and Citrines. If they come from 
Wu articular social section like Anglo-Indians, 
British $ van hardly help growing otherwise. It has 
Stat, (ae remembered that in most European coun- 
selet. (is under fascism now, Italy and particularly 
graye (Germany, ihe real core of the fascist movement 
S that tens formed by their technicians, foremen, skil- 
1 their fyg labour, ete. Indian labour has, therefore, 
Y Tite [ause to be suspicious of the Bevin scheme in 
sent to its practical results. 
es are 
“safe > 
Thus, |“ /ndia of Both Sexes ” 
h like | qudia of today is the India of both the sexes,” 
mican | «marked Mrs. S. Bose, Principal of the Balika Vidya- 
dia in | ya Intermediate College, Cawnpore, and President of 
ent in ile U. B. Secondary Education Association, while 


sMressing the business session of the 19th U. P. Second- 
ay Education Conference, held at Dehra Dun. 


labour «Man's cause is woman's, and, may I say with all 
> same | tumility,” observed Mrs. Bose, "that the position to 
Indian ] mhich you elected me (President of the Association) 
a game | "5 not so much a personal honour as a compliment 
4er. | my sex and is due undoubtedly to your sense of 
tainly thivalry. 
‘opical “Once it was a dream that a lady would be at the 
edical | helm of the affairs of an association, dominated by men, 
leave but with the lhberalizing influences of education, a great 
.post- hange has been brought about in the mental attitude 
st old i the intelligentsia of oar country. It. seems that at 
Bevin ong last they are anxious to allow the fair sex to share 
evil, | wth them the task of moulding the intellectual life of 
ar the | the nation. Years ago, an American savant, on touch- 
suade B me shores of India, exclaimed to his friends at 
1 War ithe ay: ‘Where is the other half of India?’ Today, 
ames | uy nea back, he will have to revise his opinion and 
jghei Ree is the other half of India active. vigorous and 
Pr haves nd orward with bright beaming eyes and full of 
S nU |. th et ‘them, and for their country.’ India of today 
eq d en map of both the sexes. The other half, has come 
1 Purpose uo with a vindictive motive, but with’ the sole 
dof ] ducati of giving a homely touch in all affairs whether 
rc o A romal social or political. We now observe that 
fective d and Ta of yesterday has become a reality of today 
rialise d to which oes well for the best interests of the country 
q un: we have the honour to belong. —The Leader. 
foun “Dp 
jectlv' TOVIN EA ATE ; j : 25 
pof. Ovtncialism. With A Vengeance 
pha Karacut,. Oct. 16. 


Charactante: : : 
ity Gn lerising Sind Government's proposal to with- 
MoycESuPPOrt to Gujarati and Marathi schools as 
ism with a vengeance” Mr, K. M, Munshi, 
2 y Bombay, in the course of a letter to 
£ ment lhva, M.L.A. (Congress) says, a Provincia 

"ht in India -should not try to convert the 
“the; fact that Separate watertight unit. t must realise 

om an People from all parts of India speaking 
(Oh in Proving es, have been living in Oy 
f hole own ces and are entitled to receive education 
AI mother-tongue. The departure from Unis 
| Mong Tule will create . unnecessary _ bitterness 


into 
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what are now- 


“Mapa,  Secti ate u 
Bene vanos peoplsc-in IMRICB. Ĝurukuians 
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Mr. Munshi dwells on the interests of Gujaratis and 
Marathis in Sind who, he says, number over a lakh in 
Karachi alone. They have their social intercourse with 
their respective people in the province of Bombay end 
this proposed change will create a most unfortunate 
situation so far as their social well-being is concerned. 
He hopes that the Sind Government will see its way to 
revise their policy in this direction.—4A. P. 


The Bihar Government and Bihar Congress- 
men and the Assam Government and Assamese 
Congressmen ought to take note of Mr. Munshi's 
views, which are reasonable and just. 


Details of One Year's Recruitment 
in India 


In the Central Legislative Assembly last 
month the Defence secretary furnished Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai. with. the following figures 
of recruitment during one year : 

The numbers of recruits from September, 1939 to 
September, 1940. from the main classes in India were : 
Pathans, 4671; Punjabi.Muslims, 24,148; Sikhs, 11.605, 
Dogras, 4464; Gurkhas, 3.290; Garhwalis, 2.598; 
Kumaonies, 1574; Rajputs, 3997; Jats, 5307; Ahirs, 
1643; Mahrattas. 5,104; Christians, 2401; Gujars, 853; 
Miscellaneous Hindus, 15.282; Miscellaneous Muslims, 
7,198 and Coorgies, 29. 


` Tn the Central Council of State last month 
Mr. A. D. €: Williams informed Pandit: Hirday 
Nath Kunzru that 


From the Ist September, 1939. to the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1940, 94,228 men have been recruited in the Indian 
Sepoy army. Of these 48,036 were inhabitants of the 
Panjab, 12,227 of the United Provinces. 9,898 of Madras, 
7.656 of Bombay, 3,346 of Nepal. 187 of Sindh, 5381 of 
Rajputana and Central India. 5.506 of the N-W. F. 
Province. 113 of Bengal. and the rest of other areas. 

` How impartial Government is to the “ main 
classes,” communities, and provinces of India ? 


Why not levy and collect taxes in the same im= 
partial manner ? 


Journalistic Triumph ! 
~- After the conference of some journalists 
| in Delhi, the COON 
“na withdrew an order of theirs’ issued under  ; 
India withdr Deus withdrawal 
was spoken of as for the journalistg— 
Dos The the. 
t it necessare s make de d 
India Rules, 


In doing so, th 
i-GibltesictO 
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ihe war in the struggle Le i nitenian Powers 

; readily gratefully acknowledge. "T 
m fee of fi E conversations in Delhi with 
representatives of leading newspapers, who have given 
ihem an assurance that they have no intention of im- 
peding the country's war effort and that any deliberate 
or systematic attempt by newspapers to do so would be 
viewed with disapproval by the Press as a whole. 
Government now feel that the matter may well be left 
to the discretion of Editors in consultation with Press 
Advisers in cases of dotbt. : 

“They are, therefore, pleased to withdraw the order 
jn question. : 

“They are further pleased to accept a suggestion 
that a small advisory committee of representatives of 
the Press, resident at Delhi, shall be set up to advise 
Government on any matters affecting the Press, and 
they will recommend to provincial Governments the 
constitution of similar advisory committees in the pro- 
vinces.” 

As Government “readily and gratefully 
acknowledge " the Press's "consistent support 
since the outbreak of the war in ihe struggle 
against the Totalitarian Powers," it is difficult to 
understand how the issue of the order in question 
was not a reflection upon the Press. 

Let that pass, however. 

Before issuing the order Government did 
not consult "representatives of leading news- 
papers." But these representatives, as a Step 
towards their final triumph and the vindication 
of national and journalistic self-respect, hastened 

- to wait upon some representative of Government. 
As a result, Government ‘had no difficulty in ob- 
taining an “assurance” from them that they 
would not do what they had never (according to 
Governments’ own showing) done and had no 
iiention of doing. In plain language the assu- 
rance was informally equivalent to what lawyers 
call executing a “ muchleka." Nevertheless we 
must believe that the representatives of leading 

; re-establishin 

of the press,—though the nun 


leading’ j 
whom we have not the honou 
has written to us a “private and e 


must, not, of course, divulge 


se o is letter he writes : 
eae CUR x exist in the public mind am j 
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h .im- f ` Rar ee hse 
ose who Atendo nab ered “Bait; of course, the victory Teme 


were satisfied with the results or had 
giving of the “assurance ” referred a A 
ment of India’s communique, dated Ne : 
The fact is that the Conference 
opportunity of discussing the “ 
even been made aware of its 
proceedings came to a close. 
might have been told but not the ger 
which was manceuvred into accepting certain re ie 
Soluti 


of those 


ignorance, of the exact terms on which the g esent, jp jar eion 
withdrew their Order, dated October 25 1940 Dent Of «c 
This letter was dated the 21st Novemb huld ha 
Some days after its receipt, we came acros i pers fo 
following in Hindustan Standard of Nowe i Fra time 
26 : mber tein the 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) et 
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x The Rot e einen among the Editors of The 
ewspapers here is adverse to setting y Press dus Go 
Advisory Committee. eS Is Go 
A meeting of Nagpur Editors was held this morning p hose 

to consider the establishment of a provincial Pres Wole sh 
Advisory Committee in pursuance of the decision of ile tatatives 


All-India Editors’ Conference, held recently in New 


Delhi. The meeting asked for clarification from the Vi m 
President of the All-India Editors’ Conference on the | 6s. 
following points : q" partic 
(1) The terms of assurance given to Government | 
on behalf of the Press. 3 tenus 
(2) The nature and scope of the functions of the ily Be F 
Provincial Press Advisory Committee. [ Th 
(3) Whether the Committees are expected to share ie | 
with Government responsibitity for administering the | The Be 
Defence of India Rules in so far as they concern the — Sion 
ress. ; ‘tal ban ' 
Discussion revolved round. the point whether an. eof de 
assurance of any kind mentioned in the Govenmelt aled ths 
communique could be given without the knowledge @ fiat of Tn 


the Press, and opinions were expressed that the he 18 Was a 
did not know practically anything about the assurant 


till the Government mentioned it in the commu. i 


We read the following on the 28th Novem 
ber last : X 
Naw Dewar, Nov f e 
In view of the situation created by the ore of E 
Bengal Government banning news of. hungers Goven- eli 
political prisoners and the order of the U. F. b- 
ment demanding a security of Rs. 3,000 fro 
lishers of the National Herald, an emergency 


of the Central Press Advisory Committee, bas 
ale at 3 pm. today in the Statesman : 
elhi. ; 


ing Come 

. Mr. J. N. Sabni, Convener of the Stande : 
mittee of the All-India Newspaper Edie rC 
In a statement said that the order of the 1 He 
ment and the order against the Janv: 
à clear breach of the understanding implio 
ment of India’s announcement withdrawmg 
orders relating to publication of repo 
etc. Mr. Sahni said that these Provin jal 
had not even given time for the Provine th 
to be appointed and to function. He sal wou 
emergency meeting today, instructions Ya {o 
out to provincial conveners as to the 4 
by the provincial bodies —A. P. 
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humble opinion, “ representatives of 
apers ” .ought to have given the 
Pce that they will not publish any obser- 
gu or news which may directly or indirectly 
Pur OF frustrate war efforts and preparations, 
ji ot nothing relating to the war directly or 
Du including war news and news of 
Y rts. 

is B RO the non-publication of war news 


wid have seriously affected the sales of their 
pers for a time. They would have also lost 
ra time the direct and indirect official patron- 
Jin the form of advertisements. Perhaps they 
Tre not prepared to pay that price. But that 
lin our humble opinion the only unbending 
lure to adopt and the only way to real victory. 

The people of a country are at least equal 
its Government—even in a subject country. 
(those who are in a way representatives of the 
iple should be able to stand up to the repre- 
alatives of Government and adopt towards 
im an uncringing, though perfectly polite, 
iude. If this be not possible, the less the 
w parties meet, the better. 


tenus’ Hunger-strike News Not 
lo Be Published 


The Bombay Chronicle writes : 


r The Bengal Government is on the war path. By an 
i n Gazette notification, it has declared a 
a 22 on the publication of news regarding hunger- 


tke of det 5 5 
ld M m the province of Bengal. It will be 


Jn our ! 
ating newsP 


in th But even this small “mercy is 
“dis dis e Bengal Government order which “ pro- 
| olutely" any news or comment. t 
st ukase of the Bengal Government consti- 
Violation of the “ Gentleman’s Agreement ” 

All-India Editors’ Conference and the 
Bs, wh Í India. .The Editors from distant pro- 
Mie prop assembled in Delhi and dispersed after the 


b- dior the uncement of the withdrawal of the restric- . 


ent es Press, never for a moment thought that the 
gl Would penents recognition of the liberties of the 

à litsplit © nullified by Provincial Governments. 
tal of ne argument may be adduced that the 
ot Das ban applied only to anti-war news 

d jj ar CXtended to any news. But the basic 
o publ: Delhi Conference was the liberty of 
e Edit ish any news according to the discre- 
grant, T$. Since the Central Government un- 
Dteq ee this demand the Editors agreed to 
entra] 2 selt-imposed censorship by agreeing 
hers 0 and Provincial Committees to advise 
incial Se relating to the Press. Aouen 
Y - mmittees are not yet:set up, the 

milly 70 Carried out their part of the contract, and 
the Government to discharge their 


Opie * 
"as p “dian Express and The Hindu of 
Ye algo strongly ond odd, dite 
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Government's action and the action of the U. P. 
Government in demanding securities from Tke 
Naticnal Herald of Lucknow. 


Individual Civil Disobedience 
Becomes British-India-Wide 


Individual Civil Disobedience, as approved 
by Mahatma Gandhi, is no longer confined to 
any particular province of India. Many Con- 
gressmen and women members of the Congress 
have offered satyagraha in all the provinces of 
India. Many of them are now in jail, including 
ex-Premiers, ex-Ministers, legislators, members 
of the Congress Working Committee and of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 


Visva-Bharati Famine Relief 


In ihe course of an appeal for funds to give 
relief to famine-stricken people in Birbhum 
district Sjt. Rathindranath Tagore, Karma- 
Sachiva, Visva-Bharati, writes : 


The paddy crop has failed almost all over the gs- 
trict. In some areas there was no transplantation of 
this crop for want of rain. Where transplantation 
could be made though late in the season, ging hopes 
of some return, the crop has suffered and at places has 
even. been destroyed. by continued drought. 

- For the same reasons there is little prospect of 
successful winter crops, on which people greatly depend 
for the cash they need. Sugarcane, which of late has 
become the principal cash-crop over a large area, will 
yield a poor return, so seriously- affected it is by the 
failure of rains. : 

- Famine stares the cultivator in the face. But the 
class that ‘will be, and, in fact, is already affected the 
most, is the land-less labour which depends for its liveh- 
hood on wages, in kind and. ¢ash, earned in the various 
agricultural operations including harvesting. The em- 
ployment normally found in the rice mills, of which a 
large number exist in this area, will also be inevitably 
curtailed. ^ à RC IE 7 

Scarcity of water in the district is causing great 
apprehension.: The main sources of water are the numer- 
ous tanks; but these the rains failed to fill. At places 
the little water available is being used up in a frantic 
effort to save what little can be saved of the standing 
paddy crop: Scarcity of water both for man and beast 
in the. dry -months will cause the: greatest suffering. 
Want of fodder and water will takeeinconceivable toll 
of cattle, agriculturist’s only capital. : uiid 

To add to the misery of the people malarif in a 
virulent form has made its appearance in many parts 
of the district. The effect will be apalling on people 
in the grip of a famine. ve 
a there is little doubt that the famine which is upon 
us will be not only severer beyond measure than the 
famine of 1935-36 but of a much longer duration. . 

Once again I appeal on behalf of the Visya-Bharati 
to all to come to our aid iy a generous measure, so that 
we may serve the distressed on ag wide a scale as our 
joint resources would allow. i; s. 

- Gontributions should be ear-marked and sent to the 
Karma-Sachiva, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, or to the 


fakes 6/3; Dwarkanath Tagore 
g uke ARIES BTN oS sept A 


eaten 0 


] will be graiefully received. 


Amounts however -smal 
owledged. 


AJl remittances will be ackn ; 

The workers of the Rural Reconstruction 
Department have for the present begun to help 
the needy people of 60 villages from four centres. 
If more funds be made available to them the 
field of work will be extended, as almost the 
whole district is affected. The work of relief is 
not confined io the mere giving of doles. Rope 
making, husking of rice, re-oxcavation of tanks 
and similar other work have been giving remu- 
nerative employment to many men and women. 


Uniform Scientific Terminology For 
Modern Indian Languages 
In our last September issue, page 260, we 

wrote a note on “ Uniform Scientific Termino- 
logy for Modern Indian Languages.” In that 
note we wrote, among other things, that the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in India 
had appointed a Committee to examine the ques- 
iion in detail, consisting of 8 members, whose 
names we printed, with power to co-opt. We 
pointed out, without meaning any disrespect to 
the members, that the Committee does not contain 
a superfluity of scientific men with special 
knowledge of one or more of the principal modern 
languages of India, There is no Bengali-speak- 
ing scientist or linguist in it. There is, similarly, 
no Marathi-speaking, or Gujarati-speaking, or 
Tamil-speaking scientist or linguist in it, and so 
on. As the Committee has the power to co-opt, 
we thought that power had been given to be 
exercised. But we do not know if any new mem- 
ber has been added to it by co-option. 

... The Committee was to meet at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in the first week of October last. Per- 
Tape it met. But its proceedings are not before 

_ We are indebted to The Leader 

note on the subject prepared by oe eerie 
Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allah 
bad University, for the Scientific Terminol x 
Committee of the Central Advisory B d cl 
Education. e ‘has come to us follo i 
conckision : oes 


While scientific terms derived f 
.. Wh rom § it wi 
bu p a Y ance proportion of uw ue 
overlooke at an import: ion 3 
Popule ton will be more at OAE E a k 
or jen origin. 'l'he attempt to compel either action 
to adopt one set of terms based either on Sanskrit i 
the one hand or an Arabic-Peesian on the other wil 
arouse bitter controversies. , It is not possible that : 
: all sciences all tne .terms can he derived from th E 
© . esources. The attempt to confine newly-coined ferent 
Sanskrit or to Arabie will cause communal discord 
English terms are now in use in India an : 
to be understood and used byCall eights 
scientific work. The adoption of these terms will prevent, 
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waste of energy and time i 

Indian equivalents, These Engin mee P 
ly the same in every Europedn lan a 
ledge of these enables one to {dllow 
and P ipe M p abroad. 

En lor al _these reasons ds advisable to 
ee minology in all scientile Writings in al] 

We do not agree. 

In a modern Indian language in books 
dicals, bulletins and the like, dealing wu is 
advanced scientific knowledge and Daa [ 
adoption of European terminology may m i the p 
able and convenient. But even i "a 
terminology be adopted it has to be exi ty, 
in the Indian language or its newly E 
Indian synonym given. For we are to iim 
that the books, etc., in question are meant to be mvi 
understood even by those who do not know any {it 
European language. In fact, speaking from ours 
knowledge of Bengali periodicals, we may say ji 
that they publish many articles on: advanced: 
scientific subjects,- which find at least some} 
readers who do not know English. If we are to} India 
presume that all readers of Indian vernacular jim Ara 


s Vett iy M 
guage and Tactica]. 
the Scientific ae S 


ado td: 
Indi 


y Perio. 


periodicals know English and English seienüfe any Ar 
terminology, why then write in the vernaculars {9 aog 
he 


at all on scientific subjects ?—we may 35 well) 1 
leave all such literate persons to gain their mate 
knowledge of science from English publications éns, 18 

The great mass of vernacular scienti? 


are not those dealing with ai 
ose which are 


ntific te 
ete. - 


before any glossaries of. vernacular $09 
words were compiled. and published x 
form, these publications used numerous oed 
cular scientific words, either In from. ot 
or coined by the writers. 
knowledge of Bengali we may nn an 
before the Bangiya Sahitya Pans" glos 
Calcutta University published e 
Rāmmohun Roy; Rajendralala_M asagal, D 
Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandra Mage Chatten 
nath Mukherjee, Bankim Chandra wor 
Praphulla Chand Ray and others Ta 
such vernacular scientific WOICS: 
ties of the last century we read 2 
text-books in physics; botany, ohera 
physical geography, etc., conten Pes 
such words. Are they now, t9 nts? 
favour of their English: equivalen 


nu 


: ue 
The case of Bengali is DO m ‘Ma 
vernaculars like Hindi, Gujarat 
the ease must be the same. 
A litterateur of interna" 


few 


English scientific - 


^ 


... Visva-parichaya ( “Introduction to the 
3 pu ») the other such words being already 
Ds we and some*coined by him. 
D s regards the question of taking or coining 
from Sanskrit or from Arabic-Persian, 
communalism is, no doubt, rampant 
whose mother-tongue is Hindi- 
P Hindustani. The efforts of the Congress 
P create a ‘new’ language called Hindustani 
|. unintentionally supplied fuel to the 
% of linguistic fanaticism. Such fanaticism 
ig not rampant among those whose mother- 
gue is Bengali ;—it is not so rampant even 
lw. We cannot speak for the future. And it 


sords f 
+ title 
| uistit : 
m those 


such 
plained 


coined y! t0 : B 
as ygr number of Muslims than any other single 


it to be rovince. We presume there is no serious oppo- 
Won to taking or coining scientific words from 
it in Maharashtra, Andhra, Gujarat, 
. jumil-land, Kerala, Assam, Orissa, etc. 
Sanskrit is the ancient language of India, 
i some {tabic or Persian is not. No vernacular spoken 
wiy Indian Muslims in any province is derived 
&m Arabic or Persian, though they may use 
Arabic and Persian words, as Hindus, too, 
ough to a lesser extent. 


> 
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as well The original Old. Testament, part of the 
n ther stpture of Christians, and the scripture of 
ations. |", 18 m Hebrew. But the Christians in 


[aope and America do not take or coin their 
[tife terminology from Hebrew. Even the 
p in England, America, France, Germany, 
[84 etc., among whom there ‘have been and 
7 s many famous scientists, have never attemp- 
cient in to Hebraize English, French, German, 
NE naio scientific terminology. 
uch to expect educated Muslims to be as 
the Christians and Jews. 
monce has made the greatest progress 
uropean -peoples and- peoples. of 
tni re ck in America, That _is.a very 
hil ferion ason why all. who, outside Europe and 
c N ish to be acquainted with or do re- 
ges tainted. 7E in higher science should .be 
M that is with Europen scientific terminology. 
Do:reason why European terminology 
* Imported and. adopted wholesale in 


: M Ad inte in India. It would be instruc- 
aise , esting, therefore, to know how the 
‘Mem o _ the - Japanese. have solved the 
um Scientific terminology. ^E 
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Lady Honoured for Researches 
in Astrophysics 


. 

Mrs. Bibha Majumdar, M.A., P.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics, Victoria Institution, Calcutta, has been 
awarded the Mouat Medal by the Calcutta University 
for her researches on Astrophysics. The work was car- 
ried out during the last two years after she had. obtained 
the Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1937. She 1s 
the first lady to obtain this distinction of the University 
by scientific researches. 


Women’s Fundamental Rights 


The recommendations of the sub-committee 
appointed by the National Planning Committee 
to go into the question of Woman’s Role in 
Planned Economy have been published. Some of 
these are reproduced below with our full support. 


(a) In a planned society, woman’s place shall be 
equal to that of man. Equal status, equal opportunities, 
and equal responsibilities shall be the guiding principles 
to regulate the status of woman whatever the basis of 
society in the Plan; 

(b) Woman shall not be excluded from any sphere 
of work merely on the ground of her sex; 

(c) Marriage shall not be a condition precedent to 
the enjoyment of full and equal civil status and social 
and economic rights by woman; 

'(d) The State shall consider the individual as the 
basic social unit and plan accordingly. 2 

Woman shall have the right to vote, to represent, 
and to hold public office, on the same terms as man. 
There shall be. joint-electorates. based on adult. fran- 
chise, for both men and women, for election to political 
bodies; including self-governing institutions. 

An identical standard of morality, which harmonises 
social welfare with individual freedom, should be accept- 
ed for both man and woman, and should guide legisla- 
tion and social convention. : - 

The principle of equal wages for equal work shall 
be granted practical recognition in such a manner that 
it does not create unemployment or bar employment 
to women. : Qi: 

Woman shall not, as a matter of policy, be excluded 
from any industry or occupation. In the'event of any 
legislation or development causing the exclusion cf 
women from any occupation and thus leading to their 
unemployment, steps should be taken by the State to 
provide for their being absorbed in other occupations. . 

‘For purposes of recruitment and «co-ordination of 
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able to subscribe to this Code, may continue ops 
governed by their personal law. Where, how ev er » ae Dr 
thing in this personal law affects the womans pos a 
adversely, immediate attempts should be made 
remedy this. por: go a 

We have no hesitation in endorsing their views and 
cannot but appreciate their realistic attitude as expresse 
in the last para. 


Finance Bill Passed by Subservient 
Council Of State 


As anticipated, the Central Council of State, 
which contains a permanent majority of official 
and nominated members, has passed the 
“ certified ” Finance Bill by a majority of votes. 
Reorganisation of Supply Department 
For Promoting Indian Industries — 

On the 26th November last the Council of 
State, at New Delhi, passed Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru's resolution recommending that 

' Early steps be taken to secure that the Supply 
Department is so organized as to safeguard and promote 
Indian industry by : 

(a) The employment to important posts of an ade- 
quate number of Indians drawn from the services and 
from business organisations; 3 

(b) Proper administrative control of the different 
sections ofzthe department; and 

(c) Enforcing the policy clearly laid down in regard 
to the development of Indian industries when the Indian 
Stores Department was constituted. 

The Indian publie will wait to see how 
and when this recommendation is given effect to. 


Importing Muslim Officers From 
Outside In Hyderabad and Bhopal 


The States’ People for November 17 last 
writes : 

.,We hear strange stories about the incredible ease 
with which certain States cultivate this habit of import- 
ing outsiders. In ine premier State of Hyderabad, the 
practice of importing graduates of the Aligarh Univer- 
Sity and high placed University men of Bihar and U. D: 
has gone on to such a degree that a new distinction has 
come into being called the Mulkis and the Gyar Mulkis 
In Bhopal, we are told that the practice: of importiag 
Mussalman officers from outside has gone beyond all 
limits of toleration and has provided a subject of com- 

' plaint by both the Hindus and Muslims alike. This 
Importation except when adopted for unchallengable 
reasons, 18 apt to create subtle jealousies in the minds 
We no people which override even those communal 
B. ee are the one main cause of all jealousy in 


Massacre of Political Prisoners 


in Rumania Berrin. Nov. 27. 
-The ex-Rumannian Premier, General Argesianu and 


- ex-Minister of Public Security Marinescu were among 


the 64 Rumanian political prisoners shot at 01-30 
penny) by Vo MEE ate military RED 
avy. according to a Bucharest dispatch 
ope susie. - p to the German 
Shee ae |. A REVENGE Tod 
The wholesale shooting of prominent political pri- 


‘in Rumania reported FRS. BerHali 
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- have begun on Armistice Day, November 11. 
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nesday) appears without doubt as an ache 
the repressive measures applied under a 


Teveng 
reign against subversive activities of ex-King 
Reuter. z 


Tron Qua, 
Closing of Paris and Leyden 
Universities and Repression 
of Students 
Loxpox; Noy, 


The Paris University has been closed follow: a. 
monstrations by students in which German eae de) | 
tervened. TOOps in- | 

Five hundred Paris students have been 
concentration camps in Germany and others depo. 
to unoccupied France following recent riots i 
to information received in Free French circles from ihe i 
French Frontier. The demonstrations were reported to : 


Sent to | 


The students formed a procession led by. youths j 
carrying two poles. In French two poles are "Dey ; 
Gaules ” pronounced the same as the name of the Free | M 
French leader. The demonstrators attempted to eject | | 
Germans from a well-known cafe in Montparnasse wher. | . 
upon German troops intervened and restored order but | 
not before eleven students were killed. CES. p 

LEYDEN University CLOSED | 

Following the closing of the Paris University comes | 
the news that the ancient University of Leyden (Hol q 
land), which was founded by William of Orange m 1575 
has been completely shut down by the Nazi Commis 
for administration and. justice. ; 

An Amersterdam message to the German New y 
Agency says that the:reason for closing was that 2s | 
dents sided with the Jews" over some new a 
regulations and absented themselves from College tor 
48 hours. j 
à The equations over i 

ews.from holding any public o pepe : 
of public order.” "Though Leyden University in me 
times has been primarily celebrated for i Nation 
in Law and Medicine it is also noted for ve aime l| 
Institute of East Indian languages pua ptian and 
with it and for the valuable work of its ues un 
Indian Departments. In pre-war years MS SUR UD 
bered around *welve hundred.—Reuter. 
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Ty of the Indian national economy. Next to include large quantities of food crops, which are 
duction marketing is in fact the most impor- sold both in the domestic and foreign markets. 
+ question of agriculture. Even in the Since by far the largest part of the internal trade 
f-sufficing village economy, the cultivator has in agricultural products takes place in the local 
‘ell a part of his produce for the payment of market, no statistical data are available as to 
j and interest and for the purchase of live- its volume, except for the figures for the import 

. Jk, implements, seeds and necessaries of life and export trade in some of these produets, by 
"lir than foodstuffs. But with the rise of rail and river, between different trade blocks. 
ional and international economy, and The triennial import or export trade, for instance 
vecially with,the increasing standard of living, of certain important agricultural products 
fd requires a much larger variety of goods between these blocks amounted to 172-87 
services than can be produced on the farm, million maunds in the three years ending 1935-36, 
need for exchange economy and market pro- as shown below. It is also seen that rice is the 
(don has become increasingly important in leading commercial crop in the internal trade - 
meulture. and is closely followed by oil-seeds.2 
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3t E ; : ae 
3 Co TAREA Crops : x Movements or Certain Acricunturan PRODUCTS BY RAIL 
‘There is_a growing tendency in Indian np River BETWEEN DIFFERENT TRADE Brocxs or Iwpm* — 
‘culture to specialise in market production, as i54 


tiated by the fact that between 1900-01 and inm Sonae, EREE Si 
35-97, while the area under food crops rose Article’ Imports — "Exports SE 
E. million acres tð 271 million: acres or CA (million. mds.) {million mds) — 

| '*per cent., that under non-food crops, which >: E ; 
y produced mainly for the market, rose from PR EE mec) 
million acres to 51 million acres or by 55 per Sugar : 17-18 17-18 

D. $ Oilseeds 40-42 ae 
}, ‘he gtadual commercialisation of agriculture Cotton (raw) ^ . 21-86 +86 

! seat significance for the national economy Jute em) 2S : | RA 
hi RE :—First, the comparative decrease in Total — 172-87 172-87. 

hg ned to food crops in the face of the — - - T 

Population implies the increasing effi- ` Agricultural products are, also the most ` 


o7 of agriculture. in India, as has been the ; Ad 355 : eee 
E : ps : ticles of India’s foreign trade,' and 
trios ce d Ee ae APA in the payment of Fidis home 
j , it implies a risi PD Pay 

“Wing among the cultivators, as they produte charges; interest for foreign Bio and profit 
mere subsistence or household con- 
it tha but also ‘for purchasing commodities 
chan foodstuffs. Finally, the production 
lth ig cable commodities for the market, 
ines "s basis of modern industrial society, 
‘lites tter seeds and crops and higher 
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ions © Constant touch with the market 
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foreign investment, but also in the payment of 
most other commodities imported from abroad. 
For instance, out of a total triennial export trade 
valued at Rs. 168-5 crores in three years ending 
1937-38, the value of that in agricultural products 
amounted to Rs. 109-48 crores, that is, about 
69-5 per cent. The most important commercial 
erop in India is cotton, the value of which 
amounts to more then one-fifth of the total value 
of all the products exported. Of other important 
articles of export, the chief are tea, forming one- 
eighth, and jute and oil seeds, each forming one- 
twelfth part of India’s foreign trade, as shown 
in the table below. 


Curr AcricurruraL Exports rrom Brivisa Inpia.* 


(TRIENNIAL AvERAGE FROM 1935-36 To 1937-38). 


Value 

Volume 
(1,000 Total 
tons) (Crores 
of Rs.) 


Products 


Percenta ge 
of total 


All commodities — 
‘Cotton (raw and waste) 
Tea (million lbs.) 

Jute (raw) 

- Oilseeds 

- Food grains 

Hides and skins (raw) 
Wool (raw) (million lbs.) 
Miscellaneous 


603 
319 
779 
932 
609 

47 

46 


Total 


India also imports certain aericultur 
products from abroad which Rone: NEN 
des the three years ending 1937-38, for instance 

di 13-69 crores in grain, pulse and flour, Rs. 
R a ED DES and 1-50 crores in fruits 

S. Only a few years ] 
also-imported a large aie o Mee en 
amounted to 937,000 tons valued at Rs. 18-77 
crores in 1929-30, but declined to 9,000 to: 
valued at Rs. 0-17 crores, in 1937-384 a 


- 


TRANSPORT SysTEMS 


The first question of agricult 
of agrieultural 
- that of transport facilities, which are supplied 
Y various systems of roads, railways and ste : 
ships. By the end of 1935-36 India had 43 118 


of metalled roads ; 


* Compiled. from Review 
ile, o M Proud Bum s Ta 
ompiled . , ; 
ep 78. s Unum of the Trade of India, 


marketing 


- 


o 
and 224,433 miles of non-metal 
an average figure of 19 miles 
miles of the territory as com 
in Germany? The impor 


De tran 
n 
j) the 
tt A rai 
ices 


local importance are generally under the admins- | 
tration of the local bodies or district boards, | 
Village roads in all provinces are the concem | 
of the villagers, and the result is that most of 3". 
the villages have no roads except mere tracks, © 
which cannot be used except in the dry season. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture recom- 
mended a liberal grant-in-aid by the Local 
Government for the construction and improve- 1; 


and in the Punjab these boards ‘have 
function of an ordered programme fo 
development. But most of them meet 
financial difficulties. On 2nd March, 1940, t 
Standing Committee for Roads approved 7 
grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for road improvement. i 

The most important systems of transpo; 
modern times are the railways, especially 
vast country like India. From the very 
ning, the railways have been doing publie 
services in India, and have received Gouge 
help. In guaranteeing financial help aE p 
the Government had, however, reserved tii 
of purchasing the railways at the end 0 
ted periods, and, as a result, the 
India acquired the ownership of thre 
and the direct management of over tw 
the total route mileage by 1935-36. 

5. Statistical Abstract for Britis 


Tables Nos. 223. and 232; Statesman's yeo 
$ paian, Information us ME 
. Report of the Railway Board oi 

1935-36 Vol. II, pp. 8 and 9. The Gove 

owned 31,783 miles and managed 19 


unt 
wt of 
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T" As far as marketing facilities are concerned, 
g : transport system, including both roads and 

í involves several problems, namely, 

4 ‘a the increase in route mileage of both roads 


d] E and river boats; (3) the increasing facilities 
Outside or the transport of perishable products such as 
social vegetables and milk for the local and 
M onal markets; (4) the adjustment of the 
tivity, ay fare to the needs of agricultural market- 
nce ig ag; and (5) provision for village roads and for 
ads in hoir connection with marketing centres. 

adings, 

"Ineial; | METHODS OF EXCHANGE 

; Road | There are several methods by which exchange 
ted by agricultural products takes place: (1) the 
ruction ial market or weekly bazar, in which by far 
E te largest quantity of agricultural products are- 
Aan ought and sold; (2) the local grain dealer or 


wneylender or bania, who often buys the sur- 
s produce of agriculture from the village for 
ider market; (3) the local market for special" 
oducts, e.g., for cattle; (4) the itinerant buyers, 


dmins- - 
boards, - 
'Oncern 
aost of - 


fd tho, either on their own account or on that of 
seat dtir employers, go around in agricultural 
recom. “tres and collect local produce for a distant 


aket; and (5) the commercial centres where 


Local 

prove- j^ arge-scale- merchant, keeps his establishment 
s, road tt buying the local products and the cultivators 
bodies, |M surrounding villages bring their surplus 
wider 1800s. 

y road | None of these exchange systems is satisfac- 
t wii Joy to the cultivator, however important they 


40, the - 
ed. the 
nments - 


E be in the agricultural economy of the 
ety as it exists today, inasmuch .as they do 
n offer fair prices and sufficient inducement 
QD production, nor do they call for better 
n ities of goods. Moreover, the. success in 
m reting depends upon.several factors, such 
information regarding marketing condi- 
(2) standardisation of weights and 
; and (3) the standardisation of the 
‘a regarding purity or quality, all of which 
Ne or less lacking at present 
maie absence of any information on market 
nons is a great handicap to the develop- 
of agricultural marketing in most of the 
Ces. The inability to read and write on 
Tt of the cultivator stands in his way of 
any real information on: the market. 
lip steps are being taken.to remedy the defect 
"iio dine by spreading compulsory education, 
m m Usion is at present being applied, though 
Phi aj, limited extent, for spreading market 
X has become one, of the important 


port 1n 
yint 
þegn ds (1 
utility tion 
ronment dn 


toy; 


k 


MARKETING INE DL ri 
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methods of diffusion of other knowledge in the 
rural districts. 


Weights and measures in India vary from 
province to province and even from village to 
village, and this is a great‘handicap for the deve- 
lopment of agricultural marketing. The 
Government of India appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject as early as 1913, but no 
action was taken. The Royal Commision on 
Agriculture recommended that Government of 
India should again undertake an investigation. 
‘with the object of standardisation of weights and 
measures throughout India and should lay down 
the general principles to which Provincial 
Governments should adhere so far as this is 
possible without undue interference with the 
trade or custom of any locality. 


The lack of grading of the produce and 
even the adulteration of crops ‘are still among 
other great hindrances to the development of 
agricultural marketing. Some of the agricultural 
products suffer from both, e.g., bad mixmg of 
cotton, bad grading of cotton, bad retting of 
jute, dirt and dust in Indian hemp, and exces- 
sive moisture in oil seeds, all of which lower the 
quality of the produce itself. Organisations 
among the buyers might be helpful in checking , 
the adulteration and securing improved quality _ 
of the produce, but it is not practicable inasmuch 
as a large quantity of goods is exported to 
foreign countries. The most effective measures 
for improving the quality of the produce are the 
control by agricultural and co-operative depart- 
ments which should lay down a standard’ grade 
for each marketable product and educate “the 
cultivator to achieve this standard, i 


ORGANISATION OF MARKETING 

As regards the organisation of marketing, 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture recom- 
mended the establishment of regulated markets 
for agricultural produce, the beginning of which KA 
had already been made in Berar and Bombay 
for the exchange cf cotton crops by the Bombay — 
Cotton Marketing Act of 1927. The Commissic nese 
recommended the establishment of regulated —. 
markets for all crops throughout the country 
and also that the markets should be £o d 
and managed by a marketing committee 
sisting of the representatives of the actu 
cultivators and qo-operative so ieties in a 
served by the markgt, and. i 
the Agricultural Department, 
form an essential part ot any 
agricultural - development. - As à 


x 
612 , 


Bombay, the consütution of the market should 
be regulated by special legislation. : 

For implementing these recommendations, 
two marketing Bills are under consideration by 
the Bombay and United Provinces Assemblies. 
The Bombay Bill proposes the repeal of the old 
Act and provision of better regulations for buy- 
- ing and selling of all agricultural produce, 
- including cotton. .The United Provinces Bill 
follows similar lines and also proposes the regu- 
lation of smaller markets. Both of them 
provide for the setting up of a marketing 
committee composed mostly of the growers of 
the produce and traders in the market, which is 
meant to be a body corporate administering the 
fund and exercising powers conferred on it for 
regulating trade transactions, settling disputes, 
etc.? 
The Royal Commission strongly recom- 
mended the appointment by the Government of 
an export market officer to the staff of Agricul- 
tural Departments in all major provinces, whose 
special duties should be to organise market 
surveys and to examine the working of the 
regulated market, and also to'make recommen- 
dations for improvements wherever necessary. 
The Centfal Banking Enquiry Committee of 
1929-31 supported the recommendations of the 
. Commission and alsa pointed out the need of a 
cential agency to co-ordinate these marketing 
activities, In 1935, the Government of India 
gave effect to these recommendations and 
appointed a central marketing staff and gave 
financial assistance to the provincial Govern- 
ments for the appointment of similar staffs. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research also 
granted Rs. 10 lakhs, spread over five years, to 
e part of the cost of provincial marketing 
The agricultural marketi ; 
Central Government En o cs 
marketing adviser and six senior and 12 assi 
tant marketing officers. Besides, there are a 
47 marketing officers in the British ae 
and 86 in Indian States. Their Hole as A. 
4 ; 2 y be 
summarised in .the following ways: (1) 
Investigation or a close gury th t 

S £ ey throughout. the 

country of the most important commodities i 
xœ Crops: and live-stock products; and (2) report 2 
each commodity, describing the method ot 
marketing and trade, and d 


r statistics relati 
grades, containers, packing and Ta cane 


— The organisation of agricultural m i 
e . LJ a k > 
.. dorms at present-a special subject of the rane 
~ Council of Agricultural Researeh. Surveys have 
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already been begun in regard to ri 
linseed, groundnut, tobacco, fruit mill? 
live-stock, and hides and skins, and aes ets, e 
of markets and fairs and COsOperative 
A company has been formed for the 
cold-storage depots at severa] places in N 
India; and certain experimenta] gradi Orthem 4s 
packing stations have also been esta a 
hides, fruits (e.g., oranges, plums and A 
and eggs in several places, Moreo aul g al 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Markel 
Act was passed by the Government of Indi 
1937, and rules have been made prescribing 
grades, designations and standards of RE 
for tobacco, oranges, grapes, eggs, and hides a 
skins. A bulletin giving the prices, stocks and 
movements of wheat, linseed and rice is com- 
piled at Delhi and broadcast in Urdu and 
English on Sunday evenings and published in ds com] 
the press on Mondays. And Uni 
Another important method of facilitating ‘holesal 
agricultural marketing is to establish co-opera- Jud 13° 
tive societies for the sale of each product and points 1 
to teach the cultivator the actual process of. The 
grading and packing. Madras, Bengal, the India ig 
Punjab and the United Provinces have co- i the: 
operative sale societies for such products as nq ii 
paddy, jute, sugar and ghee (clarified butter). nd it 4 
The most successful co-operative marketing in ii pric 
India is being carried on in the Bombay Presi- - maduall 
dency where the cotton growers in Gujarat and P wit 
Karnatak have been successful in marketing Jon 1o 
their crops and have derived advantages from iliy more 
the control of fraud, the insurance of the produce dios y. 
against risk of fire, prompt payment of salè trie Je 
proceeds, financial accomodation till the pronum jor. 
is sold, information of daily price fluctuation : 
in the Bombay market, and supply of gunmies x 3 
genuine and certified seeds. The cotton saw 
societies of Surat have recently combined ws 
federation and in undertaking a cotton m Sa 
factory. Among other sale societies in Bo: 
mention must be made of those. A 
(unrefined sugar), tobacco, chillies, P^ 
onions and arecanut.® = 
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PRICES AND PROFITS ay 
An important factor in the BOUT 
fare of a country.is the price level 0 r 
important commercial products. e 
OÍ prices affects different classes of. ra 
differently, and although falling 969° 
prices may be directly beneficial to ! 
tural classes, they have an. adverse 


; rcu 


) 

* n 

S dydustr 
(pi, Ww 


|t 


tural classes and their purchasing power 
affect ultimately other industries and 

jal classes, especially in a country like 
here the bulk of the population is direct- 
oF indirectly dependent upon agriculture for 


jivelihood. 
The sharp fall in agricultural prices, which 


x Lon in 1928-29 and affected the whole world, 
apes), hs had a Worse effect upon agricultural 
M an jpuntties than upon industrial countries 
eting) ie average wholesale prices for all 
dia in tysses of goods, for instance, fell more rapidly 


g |y sharply in India than in the United States 


ality ‘nq the United Kingdom, where, as compared 
S and Jh the prices of 1929 as base, the index numbers 
S and lae respectively 69:3 and 75:0 in 1983 and 


com- 


| and i 


ed m 


9-6 and 95:2 in 1937, while in India it was 
.7 in 1933 and 72-3 in 1937. In other words, 
s compared with those of the United States 
ad United Kingdom, the index numbers of the 


tating |iolesale prices in India were respectively 7-6 


pera- 
t and 
ss of 
, the 
> C0- 


ts as 4; 


tter) 


in 13:3 points lower in 1933 and 18:3 and 22-9 
vints lower in 1937.19 

The extent of the agricultural depression in 
kda is best indicated by the index numbers 
the prices of cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, jute 
cotton, and hides and skins, as shown below, 


alit will be seen that as compared with 1914, 
[t price level rose by 39 per cent. in 1928 and 


fdually declined from 1929 onwards, though 
w without some fluctuations. As compared 
"th 1928, the agricultural prices had decreased 


bv 


y more than one-half in 1933 and although 


yee has been some recovery since then, the 


ier level was only slightly over one-half in 


Jes Revige of the Tradë of Indio, 193637, p. 21 
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VARIATIONS IN THE Prices or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN British Inpa, 1928-37.* 


(Prices in July 1914—100) ° 


. Raw Raw Hides& All 
Year Cereals Pulses Oilseed Jute Cotton Skins Products 


July 
1914 100 100 100 100. 100 100 100 
Annual 
Average : 
1928 133 157 142 100 167 134 139 
1929 125 152 155 95 146 113 132 
1930 120 119 127 63 91 87 101 


1931 78 89 82 49 83 67 74 
1932 .68 92 76 45 92 50 70 
1933 66 84 74 41 80 59 67 
1934 69 84 94 " 39 73 51 68 
1935 75 85 
1936 79 Ti 
1997 77 89 
1988 72 88 


The slump in agricultural prices has à 
threefold effect upon India :—first, the decreases : 


in agricultural profit or income over and above . - 


rent and interest as well as in the purchasing 
power of the cultivators, thus retarding the 
development of other industries and affecting 
their moral and material welfare; secondly, the 
increase in the debt liability and decrease in the 
borrowing capacity of the agricultural popula- - 
tion, interfering with the flow of capital into 
agricultural production; and finally, the reduc- 
tion in the national income and India’s credit 
in the international market, as indicated by the 
fall in the value of India’s imports from Rs. 263 
crores in 1928-29 to Rs. 117 crores in 1933-34, 


-although this value rose to Rs. 137 crores in 


1935-36. 


* Indian. Trade Journal, 14th September, 1939, p. 1449. 
11. Refers to merchandise only. Cf. Statistical ` 
Abstract for British India, 1938, Table No. 258. 
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* AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY . 
By Sir M. VISVESVARAYA gist 


Tug question of the establishment of an factories were visited; and also a factory whig | build ' 
, i 


Automobile Factory in Bombay was first mooted made body building plant, in Philadelphia 


in the year 1934. In the first half of the follow- R is SEE 
ing year, several consultations and conferences FORT FTER THE INVESTIGATION 
took place, and at a meeting of representative 3. While the responsibility for 4, 


Views ; 
T sglutior 


ening ] 
Sntation 
h Gove 
ip T 


citizens held in “Bombay House,” Fort, expressed in my reports are my own, I mw 
Bombay, on April 5, 1935, under the chairman- express my indebtedness to several wel 
ship of the late Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, it was leaders in the industry for sympathetic "E 
resolved that all necessary preliminary and encouragement. Among those’ ma i 
investigations should be undertaken with a view mentioned Sir Herbert Austin (now d 
to start the industry at an early date. Austin), Mr. A. R. Smith, General Manager. ah thes 
The purpose of this note is to answer Ford Motor Works at Dagenham, Mr Charles 6. T 
enquiries which are frequently received, about E. Sorensen, General Manager Ford: Motor #3 Sym 
this project, to explain what progress has been Works, Detroit, and Mr, William S. Knudsen, hered i 
«made so far, and what further action or facilities head of the General Motors: in U.S. A. Besides] Indi: 
are needed for an early start. advice of this kind, the opinions of two profes- pu 
i : $ n sional Consulting Engineers on the project, one 4) of a 
INVESTIGATION IN Forricn COUNTRIES in London and arde in Detroit (USA) were fald th 

2. The first step to take in this matter, obtained in writing. 3 

after the Bombay meeting in April, 1935, was The majority of the manufacturers and } 
ed M NUN rien factories where the experts consulted agreed that an industry like it e 
-R nA n s ull vigour, consult recog- . this was overdue in India, and they viewed the TW à 
2 » and drame and submit a report Bombay proposal with tympathy. Also, several likely 


to the promoters. This responsibility i $ : 3 - ytd arm: 

5 y in the important foreign firms offered active co gU arm: 
qoe of better arrangements fell to my share. operation if Ee wanted their services for tod, i 
l accordingly left Bombay for Europe on 6th establishing a factory. posi 


June, 1935. : f ths 

z After a foreign tour of nearly seven montis, 4 0. 

Neu of my travels, a large number I returned to s on 3rd J A 1936. The j?ealed 

Mere Visit 3 ROTER in Europe and America proposals while still tentative were discussed 7 

Bans E D ene hs directors, managers or with business friends in Bombay and with pro- 

interviewed 1 Th of a good many of them were minent citizens in several centres outs 

` the Morris MOERS ot ho fe one oe Bombay. Neatly all the leading ma on 
Co., Lid., in Birmingham, the Dea i expressed themselves keenly interested 1 


5 Wd 1 i industry. In AD? À 
mr mop. Ed Motors, Ltd., and a 1936. MEE e the jene jt ndi 
r facto : enl i CyImB “E ag placed fiec 
principal -works sited ae E Coventry. The the foreign tour and investigations omb Rss Ch 


“Tp: Bes jurope were the int inessmen 10 j 
So NIMM Naren Turin (Italy), "PME E en or dle 
ET gue and a few other i i ; Copies We ami 
ery Spents manufacturing motor car machi submitted to the authores of both the GOV ei 
< number of a i zer anerin (Germany) A ment of India and the Government 0! ^ 
WO I. e Sen ted with the industry By the time the report was Tea y 
the continent Gad 2 Mu d ro On of pessimism, due it is believed di 
Coventry, in England. ice Bd propaganda, had come e 
i In the United States of America, most of D oM ue rae 
the principal motor car werks in Detroit, inclu- Sub-Come : Hee BS ane d d 
ding those of the Bord Motor Company, the a P mi ; e oan De 
Chrysler Corporation, the Packard Car Company SIDON ee d DE t Commi 
Hudson Motor Car Company and other e swered both at Cor 
CC-0. In Public Domain, Gurus OSCR UE tat d 
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It must be remembered in this connection 
d. unce foreign interests are likely to be 
! JR py the establishment of the proposed 

jecte degree of hostility to the scheme 


: "usur some Th UE d 
MET expected. lere js a tendency on the 
of few persons in the trade to spread the 
" 


view that it is " better to buy than 
tor vehicles in India. 


geading 
puld" mo 


gGppkING CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT 
FROM GOVERNMENT 


4 The next step taken, in pursuance of a 
guion of the meeting referred to in the 
"s ening paragraph above, was to submit repre- 
ad dations both to the Government of India and 
: e Government, of Bombay for co-operation and 
"d 4p The first representation to the heads of 
nager pitt these Governments was made on 7th May, 
is 4»; The Government of India while expres- 
Motor ir sympathy with the project stated that they 
udgen, Wired to.the policy of discriminating protection 
‘esides jt Indian industries enunciated by the Fiscal 
rofes- (mmission of 1921-22 and could not go to the 
t, one {pof an industry that was not started. Neither 
| were jud they commit themselves beforehand, that 
‘before a factory was actually in operation, to 
"(hase any of the products ordinarily required 
«Government use. 

In view of the service which this factory 
‘likely to render in thé manufacture of trucks 
2 00- u armaments for defence purposes, it is under- 
, Pood, the Government of India are now 
Monsidering their decision. 
| 9 The Bombay Government. were also 
qpealed to. After many explanations,. the 

‘mble Mr. B. G. Kher, the Prime Minister to 
| pro: f late Congress Government, obtained the 
j his colleagues to write to me a leiter 
mg provisionally, subject to certain stated 
RN, & guarantee of 3 or 3j per cent. 
| f. m On a capital issue of Rs. 150 lakhs for 
d fe eo ustry for a period of ten years. Before 

Tes, asion was finally sanctioned, the Con- 

my Overnment went out of office; and we are 
; love alting ratification, by the present 

Way ent of Bombay, of the promise made 

1 predecessors. 


Which: 
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The 


Errorrs OF Mr. WALCHAND HIRACHAND 
AND MR. ADVANI 


The late Premier of the Government of 


sin i n promising the concession just referred 
th Wated several conditions, one of which 


~l 


Ws 


anaging Agents. As soon as the pro- 


E Barents’. of a concession by Government 
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" Wes the new factory should be run by a . 
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BOMBAY «i e 615 
capital for à term of ten years, was received, 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, one of the 
promoters who had warmly supported the 
proposal from the commencement, offered to 
start a firm of Managing Agents with himself 
and two other well-known industrialists, Mr. 
Dharamsey. Mulraj Khatau and Mr. Tulsidas 
Kilachand, as partners. 

„Mr. Walchand Hirachand lost no time in 
taking the next move. He obtained from the 
Government of Bombay the loan of the services 
of Mr. P. B. Advani, Director of Industries, 
Bombay, for the purpose of arranging terms and 
entering into an agreement with one of the 
automobile firms of repute in England or 
America, and obtaining its active co-operation 
for starting the proposed factory in Bombay. 

Mr. Advani left on his foreign tour for this. 
purpose on 1st July, 1939. Mr. Walchand Hira- 
chand also followed him to America a few weeks 
later. Mr. Advani, in close consultation with . 
Mr. Walehand, first discussed the proposals with’ 
the Ford Motor Company of Dearborn, U.S.A., 
and next with the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada. As a result of these preliminary con- 
sultations, the*following cablegrams were sent by 
these gentlemen from New York to "friends in 
Bombay and these were promptly communicated 
to the Bombay Government : 

Cable of August 11, 1939 :— 


“Your cable—discussed with Ford. Ford Topmen 
convinced us capital 14 crores adequate and 12,000 units 
yearly production economic. Advani.” : 


Cable dated 12th August, 1939 :— 


* Advani discussed matter with the General Manager 
Ford Detroit who arranged Advani’s meeting with the 
Managing Director Canadian Ford. Advani discussed i 
details several days with the Chief Engineer, Auditor, 
Managing Director Canadian Ford. All agreed 14 crores — 
adequate and necessary also 12,000 reasonably economic - 
under Indian conditions and costs. Walchand and 
Advani.” ? 


Since India came within the operations of 
the Canadian Ford Motor Company so far as 
supply of Ford Motor Vehicles was concerned, 
that Company was not willing to co-operate — 
with the promoters unless it was allowed to. 
participate substantially in the capital “of 
Company by owning 51 per cent. of it. 
promoters expressed inability to agreg to this, 
and as a result the negotiations with the Fo 
organisation had to be reluctant! ed. - 


ouni 
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; UNDERSTANDING WITH FOREIG 
. 7. Mr. P. B. Advani ? 
tions with another large 


616 ` 2 
. 
definite agreement has been concluded for 
manufacturing their motor vehicles in India on 
a royalty basis, that is, without participation of 

American capital in the Indian Company. . 
The promoters are in correspondence with 
-a leading British Motor Car Company for 
manufacturing in India, on a foyalty basis, their 
low power cars. The British Company concerned 
has promised cordial co-operation, and negotia- 
lions are proceeding satisfactorily. 
Both the manufacture of medium power 
vehicles under license of the Chrysler Corpora- 
| tion and of low power cars under license of the 
| British Company referred to could thus be 
undertaken if the Government help mentioned 
in paragraph 16 hereof is available. 


PROSPECTS OF THE INDUSTRY 


8. Since my original report was issued in 
1936, there has been an appreciable change in the 
public demand in India from medium power to 
economical low-power cars. When the scheme 
in its present form as outlined by Mr, Advani 
is completed and brought into operation, the 
number of vehicles manufactured yearly is 
expected to, be 11,000 instead of 12,000 and the 
total capital outlay required for the factory will 
be the same as in the original scheme, namely, 

_-Rs. 24 crores. But the same machinery and 
plant will, with small additions, be able to 
manufacture even upto 20,000 units whenever 
demand arises for so many. 

The value of the products manufactured 
yearly at recent normal rates will probably be 
as under :— 


8,000 medium power cars at Rs, 3,500 .. 


5,000 trucks at Rs. 3,000 Re 15 lathe 


| 3,000 low-power cars at Rs. 2,000 R Rie. 
(oe Total 2315-5 


This will be the a 
" . 3 "ova 
of motor vehicles which a factory pu. 
a cost of Rs. 24 crores in this country would be 


is about 24 times the actual cost, ex works 


ocean freight, 
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foreign country like - 


- Motor VEHICLES IN USE IN PRINCIPAL 


t present spent on inland freight in | 


CC-0. In Public Domain, Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


and unloading charges in Bombay i Š 
dealer’s commission and a few other x Port duty. 
The bulk of these charges wil] s Items 
vehicles are made in Indig. © saved it 
In the case of a car manufactur i 


the only heavy expenditure to be mou ae i 

the factory would be the import duty on spent Memmy 
parts if no concession is secured from oe 
ment and the dealer’s commission op pron a sis (U 
liberal estimate of outlay on these two it ^ m 
will probably be Rs. 750. Taking the items dali 
prevailing in normal times, the savin price g7 The 
car would be Rs. 2,100—Rs. 750=Rs. 1,350, nited £ 

y 


Assuming that the working of the Indian factory 4 popul: 
will not be as economical as in America and th ‘une in 
saving not as high as Rs. 1,350 but only Rs 500 llion. 
per unit, or one-seventh of the normal price of «soms 
completed car, the total clear profit would be se 2,300 
one-seventh of the sum of Rs. 315 lakhs (the ding 
estimated value of the products of the factory U perso 
given in paragraph 8) or Rs. 45 lakhs. This will _ 


mean, under favourable conditions, a profit of | MOT 
20 per cent on the initial capital outlay, The ' PR 
profit will vary with changing market conditions | 12. 


but the rough calculations here given should fotor vi 
leave no doubt in the mind of the reader that le year 
the prospects of the industry are very promising. - 


Coun 
x - thhited S 

MANUFACTURE SIMPLIFIED BY AUTOMATIC  ffmada 
MACHINERY Creat Bri 

Trance 


10. A good man eople, even among ig 
industrialists, are PE the fear that the Tits 
manufacture of motor vehicles is a very compli- Hissin ( 
cated and difficult matter and the Indian Ja 
workman is not yet trained for this delienn d : i 

The 


work. But such fears are groundless: -Sig 
machinery used in the fanufacture of parts 18 i2 
a considerable extent standardised and its action 
is' largely automatic, - The thought and Su 
quired in manufacture has been transferred fr 
the workman to the machine and “ althou fin 
motor vehicle is a most delicate and pum 
adjusted machine, the human labour and 
intervention utilised in its manufacture 157€ 
to a minimum.” bae mE 
The experience of automobile od 
plants of which there are a number DET. 
India shows that the Indian workman i 
capable of handling this class of machen 
of producing articles of the reque" m 
Strength and finish.. es 


The cou 


11. Motor vehicles in use 1D 1 
countries of the world, as on 1st Jan 
are given in the following table 
Haridwar - aes 


Average number 
Total number of persons served 
of Vehicles per Vehicle 
E 


. 80180225 

1,420,924 8 

2,608,501 18 

2,268,985 18 

1,951,789 49 

j £15,000 93 
Pu (U. S. 8. Ee) +: 750,000 259 
sa (U 180,000 389 
185,000 1,908 


' The number of motor vehicles in use in the 
ited States of America is over 30 million for 
{population of about 130 million souls. . The 
lime in India is 185,000 for a population of 353 
“llion, This means that for every 10,000 
Jasons in the United States of America, there 

i» 2300 motor vehicles in use while the corres- 
Jeding number in India for the same number 
Jj persons is only 5. 


story 

wil : 

ii s MOTOR VEHICLES MANUFACTURED IN THE 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


tons | 12. "The manufacture or production of 
ould dutor vehicles in the same leading countries in 
that leyears 1938 or 1939 was as under : 
sing: Motor Vehicles ~ 
* Country Year produced 

; ited States 1939 3,577,058 
á anada 1939 155,316 

| grat Britain 1938 471,501 
ong "Jue 1938 220,343 
‘the [pm Hos. 328000 

E he 1938 70 388 
1p usa (U. S. S, R.) 1938 - 215,000 
dian joan 1938 30,000 
cate fhia d Nü 
The 


The maximum yearly production in some of 


is to - 
ountries is much higher. In the United 


tion 


Im 


bee Pus of America, for instance, the vehicles | 
rom Mufactured in 1929 was 5,359,090. 3 
the tay Several leading manufacturers in America 
Du hi established branch factories in Canada. 
wan E pa tance, the Ford Manufacturing Company 
Iced “Hy, ctroit, U.S.A., has an associated factory in 


iier (Canada), and this Canadian factory 
im. cady stated supplies Ford vehicles of the 
Brit manufactured in Detroit to all'patrs of the 


Ws sh Empire. The Canadian Ford Company 
adia, 


1 exclusive right to supply such cars to 
Un, ut Ford cars including the low-power 
"Em ro ufactured at Dagenham, England, come 

, ® this country from England. 
E 
ibus : : 
|. TORT GIVEN TO THE INDUSTRY IN FORBIGN 
COUNTRIES - cesi 

Before the War there were Over 40. 
auto- 


ESI 
[fic 


a mn France, which regnpiRelURéBo 
ET x ; n: NM mcd 
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mobiles or their parts, and which were 
maintained in slack times by orders for arma- 
ments and defence machinery given by the 
French Government. Without such support» I 
was assured the factories could not have existed. 

Germany being unable to compete with 
America put up a prohibitive duty. Herr Hitler 
encouraged the industry in several ways, one of 
which was to exempt people who purchased 
German-made cars from paying certain taxes 
for a term of years. As a result of this encour-- 
agement and other facilities given, the industry 
which produced only 52,000 vehicles if 1932, 
increased production to 243,000 in 1935, and to 
328,000 in 1938. 

Russia started the manufacture of motor 
vehicles some eight years ago. The Soviet 
Government opened an office in New York and 
stationed a number of Russian engineers there 
to export machinery and parts for manufacture 
in Russia. ‘This, they did, in close co-operation 
with the Ford Motor Company of Dearborn 
U.S.A. In October 1935, I met Mr. Hillkoff, the 
Chief of the Russian engineers stationed in New 
York, and obtained particulars of the arrange- 
ments made and the methods adopted for 
developing the industry in Soviet Russia. 

In the first year, they took all the parts to Russia 
and assembled them and completed the car. In this way 


they made 5,000 cars; m 
In the second year, they purchased 50 per cent of 


the parts and made 10,000 cars; 
In the third year, 25 per ene of the paris were pur- 
ere made; 
d us CN ME uer manufactured 40,000: ears. 
Mr. Hillkoff also stated that there were 40 
Russian engineers working in the United States 
of America at that time, and the total contact 
with Ford had worked up to 40 million dollars. 
Referring to prospects of the industry in India, 25 
he remarked: “We manufacture trucks at 
about the same prices as they do in the United 
States; cars a little more but not much more. 
You may have three or four lean years, but from 


fourth year it should pay.” ; a0 
ee eat of the activities of its Govern- 
ment, Russia which mee Edd : 

000 vehicles at the time of the above interview | 
wo Ss. increased production to 215,000 tehicles 
by 1938. Fan cape 

NOTABLE ENCOURAGEMENT DN, A 

14. The support promised un 
circumstances by the Commonweal 
ment of Australia to, à 


18 


attitude of modern Governments towards this 
industry. E 1 

On December 19th, 1939, the Commonwealth 

Government entered into an agreement with a 

local Company, the Australian Consolidated 

| Industries, Ltd. The agreement stated that a 
Motor Vehicle Engine Bounty Act had been 

passed in the Australian Parliament which pro- 

vided for the payment of a bounty of £1,500,000 

| for the first 60,000 motor vehicle engines 
manufactured by the Company. à 
Some of the other principal provisions in 

the agreement are : 


| Two-thirds of the paid-up value of shares should 
[^ be owned by subjects resident in Australia. 
- The Commonwealth Government will safeguard the 
Fu interests of the Australian Company against the estab- 
lishment of rival manufacturing foreign Companies. 

Government will use its power of import control to 

counteract any foreign trading methods by oversea in- 
. terests in selling competitive vehicles in Australia. 

For five years from commencement of manufacture, 
ihe Commonwealth Government will purchase a sub- 
stantial portion of its requirements from the proposed 
Factory. i 

Government will admit free of import duty such 
machinery as cannot be conveniently manufactured at 
the outset within a reasonable time. 

The Commonwealth Government will be prepared 
lo examine upon request ihe measure of tariff or other 
Serine needed for import of any special automobile 
parts. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA's SUPPORT TO 
Forrien Firms 


15. In this connection attention is invited 

E e B cene Press telegram from 
mila published in the Bomba à 

August 20, 1940 : cepe of 


“The two great American Mot i 

: ; or Companies - 
| es pore and Fords, which possess ites ee 
E ad ody building plants in India are co-operating with 
D production of vehicles for the 


possible to state the numbers 


ipn 2 nd in the number of dee and 
he Army. the iyi 
types Se are divided 
"To assist in Coping wi 
A g with 
American concerns have recently 
certain Sections of their works and 


= ment work” 
S . 


This telegram shows that th 7 
ye been placing large orders vie 
. nent American automobile companies, A NS 
lor such orders was made do the Goveninent t 
Tour years age but there was no response 
on, save their adherence to the old policy 


ating protection, was given for 
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denying similar facilities to an 
enterprise. 


SPECIFIED HELP Now EXPEC 
GOVERNMENT 


16. The appeals made to the y 
of India and the Government of govern pr tO 


TED FROM 


support and co-operation have been n for! tory ? 
referred to (paragraphs 4 and 5). "ready fang t 
The support expected from, the Gov i 
of Bombay is the confirmation of the m 
2. 


(vide paragraph 5) of 34 per cent, int 1 
capital outlay, provisionally promised JEN AS 
Premier of the previous Congress Government qm 
'This support will be in conformity with ihe de- 
clared policy of the Government of Bombay to 
grant assistance, specially to new and nascent 
industries. 

The support expected from the Government 
of India according to the latest appeal is reduced 
to three items : 


(1) The factory may be treated as a War measure 
since it will be able to manufacture and supply Army 
trucks, armoured cars, and if necessary also armaments, | 
At a few weeks’ notice the factory equipment can bei 
transformed into an armament plant; and, with small ations — 
additions to the plant, the factory will be sufficiently fincurre 
equipped to manufacture aeroplane engines when te- lithe B 
quired. i i 

In view of this : 
and import permits for purchases made for the projecte 
factory should take precedence over civil requirements 
for other punposes. ER Rr 

(2) It is understood, that the Government of Tag 
have à programme to purchase annually 5,000 new mo n : 
trucks for the mechanisation of the Army. „It wou 
not be out of place for Government, to promise E ; 
stantial part of this order to the projected local d 
since its arrangements with the Chrysler Con of Spital c 
of Detroit, as explained before, ensure that vehi En i 
the highest quality obtainable anywhere m ue A 
can be supplied. ' 3 
. (8) Reasonable tariff concessions may be EP 
in connection with imports of parts and raw hic 
required for the local manufacture of motor tris an 
to the extent commonly done in European cous!” 
in Canada. eue 


jy inter¢ 
jp indu 
vales Ii 
xpulati 
epectiv 
ii canno 
"d superf 
dis 875 1 
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18. 


- m 
prospect, the grant of dollar exchange ave se 
nas will 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY: — 4] 
. 17. The potential importance fratin 
industry can be judged from the fact rity 9l 
the United States of America the DIO-E" 
the people of the country is held to d 
relation to the volume of automobile f^ 
rise and fall together. In the Unite sing vo 
the motor industry is recognised as T°" 
near the top as an employer of laboui ni 
sumer of raw materials. In the Do me 
the British Commonwealth and eve? 
lised countries of Europe, heavy t 
and other concessions are readi. 


genou. The projected Indian factory will from the 
j |, commencement be a manufacturing con- 
Fy and not a mere assembly plant. Since the 
ea, 


k of the War, prices of motor vehicles 
X s risen, and high prices will continue to rule 
gre or three years after the War. If the 
tory is started now, it will not only be pro- 
fing trucks for War purposes and for the 
‘ign Army within some eight months, but it 
meni also be profiting itself and. materially 
rante Jrefiting the country as a War time industry. 

est on | As explained before, there has been some 
Y the |nount of propaganda carried on, apparently 
ment, ^ interested parties, to mislead the public that 
he de- ii, industry is not wanted here. While small 
ay totes like Belgium, Australia and Norway with 
ascent Lyulations numbering 8, 7 and 3 millions, 
«spectively, are establishing motor car factories, 
cannot be said that one such factory will be 
superfluity in this sub-continent of ours with 
5375 million population. 


ly for 
ready 


nent 
duced 


neasure 
"Army. 
ments, 
can be 
| small - 
ciently 
en Te- 


APPEAL FOR GOVERNMENT HELP 


18. Two of the largest automobile Corpo- 
nions in the world have after investigation 
mured in the size, scope and estimated cost 
ithe Bombay project as outlined in 1936. We 
yive seen that a leading American Company 
fas willing to put some of its own money into 
te concern if allowed. ‘Another leading Corpo- 
quo has actually entered into a working 
mangement with the promoters of the Indian 
^ Hect for manufacturing their motor vehicles 

‘Bombay on a royalty basis. The former 
oul not have offered to participate in the 
i tal of the scheme; nor the latter entered into 


change 
jected 
ements . 


Re vx 


ES 
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an agreement, unless the prospects of the 
industry were distinctly bright. 

It is evident from this, that the proposals 
which have been before the business public for 
the past five years, and before the Central 
Government and the Government of Bombay 
for at least four years, are sound from every 
point of view. Had the industry been started 
when the project was first mooted in the year 
1936, it would have been in successful operation 
by now, and of special value for War purposes 
in the present emergency. 

With the starting of the factory, a number 
of subsidiary industries would be springing un 
and thousands of people will get employment. 
Local industries of this importance have a legiti- 
mate claim on the revenues of the country and 
on active Government encouragement and 
support. To neglect the industry under present 
world conditions would be a discouragement to 
economic enterprise, a hindrance to progress, and 
a danger to the country’s safety. 

It is clear from what has gone before that 
the industry is in great demand, that its 
establishment will be eagerly welcomed and 
that, given reasonable State support, the pro- 
posed Company can be successfully floated and 
the factory established within a few months. 


Both the Government of Bombay and the 
Central Government have been furnished with 
all the information likely to be needed by them 
for passing: orders, and their early and favoura- 
ble decision, which is essential for the successful 
establishment of the factory, is eagerly awaited. 


Bombay, 3rd October, 1940. 
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: BRITISH INTERESTS IN INDIA 
By ASOKA MEHTA 


INDrA is on the threshold of sovereign nation- materials from all continents and poured invest. d 
hood. Her demand for a Constituent Assembly ments into every country. These oven j 
and the labours of her Planning Committee show investments, in Europe and the U. S. E 
that she is fully conscious of this destiny. instance, hastened the industrial development of 
| Politically and economically she is seeking out these countries and turned them into the rivals 
|. her full stature. of the world's workshop. E 
i Many factors, however, conspire to Britain determined to keep India an agri- |! 
frustrate these endeavours—among them none cultural colony supplying raw materials and JP"... 
more persistent and influential than “the British absorbing British manufactured goods. The pord 
| Interests". They feed on the body of India. economie development of India could be thus fire near 
| Unless their privileged position and their power arrested and even reversed because of the politi. [fime M 
of obstructing our political and economic advance cal control Britain exercised over her. ne). 
are destroyed, there can be no full freedom. Ruralisation of India was adopted almost as | By 
In accepting them or even compromising with 4 policy. Indian handicrafts were ruthlessly Innufa 
l them lies a big danger to our freedom. destroyed. Even agriculture was neglected Jarier - 
i : except that sector of it that was needed in Ih stes 
| I - Britain's interests, such as, the commercial crops Jovever 
Britain conquered India for the economic like jute and cotton. In scholarly language all }ountry 
advantages, her occupation offered it. Those this was called laissez faire. “We, des 


that have exploited these advantages and been Crores of rupees were sunk in India to open | To 
principally benefited by them are the British her up for British goods and investments. But inst pr 
- Interests. From the days of the East India scrupulous care was taken to arrest her industrial - hold, ev 


Company to our times they have made many development. The rule$ for the purchase of the | 
. Adjustments to extract fuller advantages from Indian Government's stores, issued in 1870 and 

changing circumstances, but their essential 1875, forbade the purchase of most industrial | 
character has remained consistently harmful to goods in India and required all contracts to be - 
Indian interests. made in London. The Gwvoernment strangl a 

. They set foot on the Indian soil as a Cor- our industrial expansion to benefit the British qd 
Dur posy xb pated control and monopoly interests. | 
T m the form p j i i 
| — Since then they n. db MP pur Quer Rs. 700 crores. wo ERE 


: o maintain construction in Indi vanning her vast 
feld oftheir actives n to widen the tances for the quick transport of British ought 
m : P ; and t bolt or a nut was SOUS" 
was Rem h RUT trade with India m be NUN uds SUE Almost n 

the Britishers E t T years after the railways were built, ae 
materials and iron and steel products Were m 


E 


: n adventurers but as a $ Š soht be puroi fair} 
oud RE helpe Sube rights. The unity in tien ü uu m e Mode der 
huge profits but gradually is any to make then no factory in India manufacturing | 


goods ! ; 7-80. we" 
Is there any wonder that in 180 dis 
the average yield on Consols was 
Government Bonds yielded PS i 
d ue : sh investor] - 
Rado it “the nos Sept through Britain. egies to dhe BrSish epe Lud 
Por pe world" This neglected, yet British Interests § 
E A ets for manu- in them were encouraged. In the T 
Sub nDvestments, and of Assam and the manufacture 0 
plies of raw materials. the British Interests were sho 
W supplies of eRe e Aaaaoi 
(Seay teh Domain, Gurungi Re Tyargane jo 


total area in occupation of the tea-planters 
"The 16,88,733 acres. Of this only 2,75,301 Ae 
E. ian-owned. (The rest of 14,13,402 acres are own- 
i 27 operated by just 2,700 British businessmen.— 


M sions. At least 17 per cent of the area is held 
knie, and the rest under very much cheaper terms 
Ae re than the ordinary ryot holds his lands. The 
revenue for non-tea-planting land is about Rs. 3 
i, whereas it is never more than Re. 1-2 in tea 
Pu. The average gross yield per acre in the one- 
1-5 lands during the last few years in non-tea-planting 
ms has never been above Rs. 20 and about Rs. 30 in 
Ailti-erop holdings, whereas the average yield per acre 
hte» areas in terms of tea was Rs. 600—648 Ibs. during 
ihe last two years bringing the average of Rs. 300 per 
mr... These big concessions were granted to the 
‘jfyropean planters when the British bureaucratie rule 
yevailed. It was then a crime to be an Indian and 
je near a tea garden.” (Sri Gopinath Bardoloi, ex- 
hime Minister of Assam, in the Marijan of June 15, 


By a policy of steep protection Indian 
nufactures were kept out of Britain in the 
Jaier days. When Britain obtained, thanks 
in fo steam-power, - industrial supremacy India, 
crops jovever, Was declared a completely Free Trade 
Joutry and the flood of British goods inundated 
‘Ve, destroying her handicrafts. 

3 To maintain such a one-sided policy, Britain 
But "ust preserve its grip on India. To continue the 
told, every industry of any military significance 
‘ WS consistently discouraged. Indian shipping 
0 al ms. destroyed, heavy industry ignored. 
ne __In almost every country the Industrial Re- 
redd 1 ution has meant the building up of ‘heavy in- 
ish ‘Jistries, such as, iron and steel, machine-making, 
we N But India has been the outstanding 


of the 


femicals. 
hon —for seventy-five years she nibbled ex- 
X lively at light industries. Without heavy in- 

{Sty India must remain militarily and econo- 
ought Ey dependent on Britain and therefore 


tically subservient, 


ii j 


ps length that by the end of the last 
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. .As early as 1887, at its third session, the 
Indian National Congress had appealed to the 
Government to foster Swadeshi. It, however, 
received a real impetus in 1905. A resolution 
urging the people to use Swadeshi even at some 
sacrifice was passed by the National Congress, 
every year, from 1906 to 1916. During thèse 
eventful years the emphasis on Swadeshi was no 
s than on Swaraj—perhaps the accent was 
rmer. 


: The, war years of 1914-18 created a situa- 
tion where some industrial development, became 
inevitable. In 1914, the Congress apnealed to 
the Government to take advantage of the war 
conditions to build up Indian industries. In 
1915. however. it had to draw the Government’s 
attention to the factors that discouraged our 
industrial expansion. such as. the adverse fiscal, 
currency, stores and the railway rates policies 
of the Government. 


The requirements of the war at last com- 
pelled the Government to appoint a Royal 
Commission on Indian Industries—but from the 
terms of reference of the Commission the fiscal 
question was excluded ! 

Notwithstanding the calculated” efforts of 
the Government to arrest India’s industrial - 
development, some industries were growing Up . 
in India. The Cotton Textile industry was 
one of them and it was mainly controlled by- 
Indians. Its expansion appeared as a menace 
to the British Interests of Lancashire. In order 
not to give the infant industry the least advant- 
age Lancashire's 


well-established in- 


“ Early in 1917, 
to borrow £100,000. 


curring charge 
other things, t 
should be raise 


The Indian mem 
in favour of this o 


W 
(Wiliam R 


r 


| S 
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The question was so important that many 
i members of Parliament were not afraid of in- 
viting a cabinet crisis, in the midst of a grim 
war, over it! Is there any wonder that till the 
| exigencies of the war made it imperative the 
Government of India was loath to raise any 
|. revenues from custom duties even when funds 
were badly needed for the welfare of the Indian 
1 people? The British Interests before the 
Indian People—that has been the governing 
policy. 


i TII 
| When development of some industries in 
| India appeared to be inevitable, the British In- 
terests entered the field themselves. The indus- 
| tries were developed: under British control. 
| As elsewhere industrial development in 
| India could result only from the accumulated 
profits and knowledge of trade and commerce. 
Her ‘big’ commerce was mostly handled by 
British firms and they were naturally well 
| placed in taking advantage of the impulse to- 
| wards industrialisation. They further had 
facilities in mobilising capital: Till recently a 
British bopkseller's firm of Calcutta, Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., carried on banking as a 
side business! But the most powerful reason 
for their success was the favouritism shown to 
them by the Government. 

When the logic of events at last compelled 
the Government to concede India some fiscal 
freedom, the Trojan Horse of British Interests 
was already safely planted behind the rapidly 
rising tariff wall. : 

The luxury of protection has cost the Indian 
people about Rs. 500,00,00,000 but ls main 
benefit has accrued to the British Interests that 

3 uu Dn industries, 

= . Tn the railways, not only the ni j 

lines (Capital Rs. 700 NEM MR Te: 
operated by the British but even 


one minor railways, twenty-ej i 
DO an nty-eight (Capital 


d over 50 
are under British 
Cotton "Textile industry, E 


eved to be a monument of Indian 


cin em cement, paper, 
Significant shares. The deposits with mw 
yned and controlled banks are eee 
hên those with the Indian banks: Ex 
nks Rs. 75 crores, Banks : 
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Rs. 155 crores, Indian Banks: Rs 2 
In Insurance, 147 foreign companies im 
annual premium of Rs. 7 crores while 232] E 
Companies draw an annual premiu ndian í 
Rs. 8,75,00,000; but not all the latter ar m of pierest: 
deshi. India has thus been reconquered E gent © 
the tariff wall. 3 ' ehind | sls 
These industries are controlled b 
ful of “trusts”: Bradys, Killick 
soons in Western India, Andrew 
Martin & Co., McLeod & Co., etc. in Easter 
India. Everyone of these trusts has man p 
dustrial concerns under it: Andrew XM j di 
Company, for instance, controls 54 concems sbsicta 
spread out in fifteen different fields of indus. UN 


y a hand. Y: 
Nixons, Sas. Wns 
Yule & Qo ? Tal 


trial activities. They are: Dunlop 
heir I 
Jute 11 Hydraulic Press q Juctorte: 
Tea 15 Power Supply - 1 ition 
Coal 13 Paper Pulp 1 hoes, 1 
Transport 2 Oil 1 hives 
Rubber 2 Aerated Gas 14 
Sugar 1 Brick & Pottery lj nith the 
Flour 1 Insurance 1] No 
Zamindari 1 fired : 


of ramifications of industrial activities coupled . 
with concentration of control. The concentra- 
tion is further intensified by interlocutory ix 
directorships. A 

But even these giarits are not independent. — 
Most of them are controlled by super-giants of - 
London. Andrew, Yule & Co., is controlled by - 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., McLeod & Co, ! | 
under McLeod, Russel & Co., Balmer, T | 
&\ Co., is a subsidiary of Alexander Lawrie & . 
Co. With the tremendous resources of these | 
Super-giants behind them these Indian m9: 
diaries are built up. And it is. against, Uf ie 
that India is denied the right to discrimine 


IV 

The British Interests have thus’ P 
their domination behind the protective v 
India. In 1924, after the policy of Dod 
was decided upon, the question of pod ) 
the Iron and Steel industry, an bas | 
national importance, came up before t 
tral’ Legislative Assembly. The Sword ter 
there, realising the danger of British a, | 
taking advantage of a policy of P? ale t 
ed in favour of bounties—to bee 
cerns with majority of Indian 977. 
directors and offering facilities 10 
training. The Tata Iron and 
between 1924-27 got Rs. 2 cr 
Rs. 1,50,00,000 in benefits fr 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN INDIA soon 


T 
jnterests 
iz pent of i 
4i perhaps more. 
^] 


India's solicitude as the Indian inter- 
In iron and steel, in cot- 
ii textile goods and in many other industries 
[s eral preference has been introduced and 
hushed forward. ; 
,| Taking advantage of the tariff wall and to 
jpbtain maximum advantage of the policy of 
(protection, British companies are opening their 
jubsidiaries in India, registered in India. The 
Want concerns like Lever Brothers (Soap), 
ndus- «lop (Rubber), Imperial Chemicals have 
jhir Indian subsidiaries. These non-Indian 
\nctories are now starting up with colossal pro- 
‘liction of matches, cigarettes, soaps, boots and 
Joss, rubber, chemicals, ete., driving the Swa- 
ishi concerns to the wall. We are threatened 
sh the menace of “ (India) Ltd." 

No wonder the National Congress has de- 
Athred : 


xten} | ‘+The Working Committee are further of cpinion 
mid ind declare that no concern can or shall be regarded as 
I jiwadeshi’ unless its control, direction and management 
ntra- vein Indian hands. The Working Commiitee would 
ütory (efer to delay the further development of Indian indus- 
' gus if it can only result in dumping of foreign imperial 
dent. inte who would exploit" the natural resources cf 
dent. dug» 
ts of | ; 
dby | This challenge to their dominance the - 
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is fhüsh Interests have sought to meet, in their 
Arie 


Maracteristic fashion, in two ways: 


je & | Firstly, their privileged position has been 
these ide secure by the provisions of the new Gov- 
ubsi ment of India Act (1935). A handful of 
DE f tishers have been given extravagant repre- 
atei {tion in the legislatures. In Bengal and 


Nene where the British Interests are most 
4, UY Interested, they have been given, through 
4 pees arrangement of the electorate, the 
mentee Voice in the formation of the Gov- 


ction 

Or - 1 O oe 
; P. En R the important provisions are those 
de mst discrimination. They ate + 
arty 4 lity. Federal or Provincial law which imposes any 
ests) inst Ba taxation shall be such as to discriminate 
T^v Pon, utish subjects domiciled in the United King- 


ah mt any company incorporated in the United 
; , and any law passed or made in contraven- 
b Section, shall, to the extent of the contra- 
* hi e invalid.” (Section 112). 

Fx 5 Section is further amplified in the next 
le Tetons. 
lg ed Kingdom and carrying on. business 
iso, Ul be deemed to satisfy all require- 


Any company incorporated Jn , 
"Government turned down 

: i i i ud y affect the Im 
M =" Conditions relating tocam oaee inii ur dod CURIE Haiidwar n 
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an Indian Company. (Sec. 113). Every such 
company shall be entitled to exemptions and 
preferential treatment granted to Indian Com- 
panies (Sec. 114). j 5 

“Not withstanding. anything in any Act of the 
Federal Legislature or a Provincial Legislature, com- 
panies incorporated ...by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom and carrying on business in India shall 
be eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable 
out of the revenues of the Federation or of a Province 
Íor the encouragement of any trade or industry to the 
Same extent as companies incorporated by or under 
laws of British India.” (Section 116). 


Section 115 refers to Shipping : 

“No ship registered in the United Kingdom shall 
be subjected by or under any Federal or Provincial law 
to any treatment affecting either the ship herself or her 
master, officers, crew, passengers or Cargo which is dis- 
criminatory in. favour of ships registered in British 
India.” ? 

à "These sections statutorily safeguard the 
privileged position of the British Interests in 
India. They effectively prevent fostering of 
Indian enterprises against their most powerful 
rival, the British concerns. Indian Chemical 
industry cannot receive any support that is not ^. 
also extended simultaneously to the mighty Im- 
perial. Chemicals. The Scindia Steamships can 
receive no support that is not also obtained by 
its powerful rival the B. I. S.-N. Company with 
the vast resources of the P. & O. Co., behind it. - 
Such support to Indian concerns is worse than. 
worthless. A x 

The best commentary on these provisions 
of the Constitution is found in the resolution,  . 
from which we have already quoted above, of ` 
the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress. ; 

“. .. . The Congréss has always opposed the new 
Constitution, not only because it is a negation of politi- 
cal freedom, but also because of the inclusion in the | 
Constitution Act of provisions described as. safeguards ^ — 
against diserimination. The Working Committee are of 
opinion that these provisions are not in the interests of 
India, but are intended and calculated to preserve to — 
foreign nationals, and particularly to British Capitalists, Du 
the exploitation of the National wealth and resources of 
this country. The Working Committee maintain that - 
India has the right to discriminate, if the word must be- 
used, against non-national interésts, whenever and 
wherever the interests of India demand or require it^ 

The Government of India continue to s 
the greatest solicitude for the interests of t 
British concerns. Even in such critral times 
of war when vital chemicals are badly neede 
and are difficult to be imported, when an In 
laboratory offered the Government to produ 
in the country, at much cheaper rates than th 
imported materials, certen chemica 
i ; down the 
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was their argument! British Interests versus 
the Indian Feople—tlfat has been the case ior 
the past two centuries. 

* But in spite of these Constitutional safe- 
guards and governmental solicitude, the British 
Interests are restless about their future. Their 
second effort therefore is to build up a facade 
of ‘Swadeshi’ behind which their power can 
remain entrenched and impregnable. 

They are having some Indian share-holders. 
A majority of the British-controlled concerns have 
now some Indians on their Boards of Directors. 
Andrew Yule & Co., have got Jatia Brothers, 
Martin & Co., have Mukherjees, and so on. Not- 
withstanding this inclusion of some Indians in 
their directorates the control of these concerns re- 
mains securely in British hands, their policy 
remains as indifferent to India and Indians as 
before. Excepting the concerns managed by 
Birlas and by Dalmia in Eastern India, by Tata 
Sons and Company and those controlled by Sjt. 
Walchand Hirachand in Western India, most of 
India’s major industrial concerns have today 
mixed directorates. The form changeth, the 
spirit remaineth the same. 

_ A further step in such consolidation, with a 
view to more firmly safeguarding the British 
Interests, has been taken in the Cement indus- 


. try. The creation of a monopoly trust in the 


T 


industry—the Associated Cement Companies, 
* Limited—has resulted in the consolidation of the 
Managing Agencies also. Thirty-five per cent 
of the Managing Agency belongs to the Killick 
Nixon & Co., who also control the Selling 


Agency of the A. C. C. The A. C. C. claims to 
be a Swadeshi enterprise and thus offers for 
Killick Nixons a safeguard more sound than any 
zee Dy m British Parliament. The British 
; erests thus now entrench tl i 
Pees hemselves behind 


But Messrs. Turner, Morrison & 

r es oft won & Co 
Managing Agents of the Moghul Lines sa? ü 
more enterprising and “ modern.” t even 
taking advantage of the cômmunal dive ate 
India. The Mughal Lines have aereo ES i 
on a part of their shares to Muslim share e 
ers, to elect Muslim directors and to : 
Muslims. ‘Islamisation is the word | Act 
behind this stage-playing the ¢ ii Ctually, 

: ae 8 ontrol -remai 

securely in British hands and the Govern a 
continue to favour them as against the i 
Indian Scindia Steamships. py 
an The Prine E are thus trying to 
ake advantage of every possibility to safeguard - 
and further consolidate their positions in th 

country. They possess a strangle-hold on m 
industrial economy of India. To leave them in 
their privileged position is to stunt our stature, 
The British Government will fight to the:last 
ditch to preserve their privileges intact. But 
there can be no compromise with them, because’ 
behind most of them stand the resources of their | 
British superiors and because they remain basi- 
cally anti-Indian. Swadeshi enterprises: cannot | 
prosper and energise our economy until the. 
British Interests are removed from their privi- | 
leged position in Indian economy. The provi- 
sions of the new Government of India Act show 
what desperate efforts they will make to safe 
guard their position. 'Fhey are enlisting power 
ful Indian allies by sharing some of their profits, 
though little of their privileges and power, with 

them. Indian people will have to reckon with | 
these facts—including their playing with com- 
munal forces. When the hour of India's eman 
cipation strikes, the British Interests will a E 
to be grappled with and disarmed. In d 
context there can be. no freedom. MM 
means to emancipate ourselves from the stranski 
hold of British Interests. 


employ | 
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. : The Theseion, Athens 
Its real name is uncertain, as also the date of its erection, though 
the Theseion by ancient writers was erected to receive the bones of Theseus by Kimon about 469 B.C. 


merchants and. scientists 
Inin the ancient Hellenic world and 
tats ated its culture for nearly one thousand 
ls Preceding the birth of Christ. That the 
ae of modern science should fall also 
m most primitive ancestor is indeed a 

T of pity, and that the invader of today 


3 (Qu be Italy contrasts sadly with the spirit 


Ueei’s poem eulogizing the Italian volun- 


Undred years ago. Nevertheless, looking 

i s the remoter past one may find parallels 
J| the "Bele between Greece and Rome at some 
Most critical moments of European 
ie, GiCece became, after she had reached 
tenda of her political supremacy and cultural 
Y, a province of the Roman Empire. 


ef 
tis caching consequences of- this event on 
Mus Y of subsequent times will be presently 
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HELLENIC SILHOUETTES , 
By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, v.sc, rol (Rome) ' 
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it is known that the building called 


the ancient world that thought and ‘spoke in 
Greek its science and philosophy, its drama and - 
lyrical poetry, its standards of sculpture and 
architecture, its medicine and mathematics, its 
theory of humane education and the form of its 
Christian theology. : z 

It is the view of modern Hellenistic scholars ^ . 
that about 1000 B:C., the migrations of the 
Achaeans and Dorians to the coastlands of Asia 
Minor, to the islands of the Aegean and to the 
mainland of Greece, correspond roughly to the 
dawn of Hellenic history. These people, gene- 
rally supposed to be of Aryan stock, descended — — 
upon the Mediterranean coasts after passing — 
through a long series of tribal infiltrations, and - 
found in their new homes flourishing culture 
already in existence. . The invaders took freely 
from the early Minoan and Mycenaean settlers, 
but imposed everywhere their own. rich and flexi 
ble language, their political ideas and hi 
worship of Zeus.* Recorded history has mo 
evidence of this great*age of conflict, migration | 
and discovery, and we owe our knowledge R 
these misty and distant times more to legend. 
and conjeeture than to certain proof. It is onl 
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"jn Homer, whose epic poems are the earliest 
serviving specimens of European speech, that we 
find recorded the characteristics of the Aegean, 
civilization of the bronze age and of a heroic 
world from which a triumphant civilization was 
to.spring. The fundamental characteristics of the 
Greek genius such as the joy of life, a sense of 
‘the dignity of man, the eager desire for personal 
pre-eminence, curiosity and love of adventure 
are to be found in Homer. 

Geographical situation and climatic condi- 
tions were largely responsible for the peculiar 
type of civilization that the ancient Grecks built 
up. Their sea-faring nature was due to the 
comparative barrenness of the soil, their open- 
air life was conditioned by. the short intervals 
of fine weather between the extremes of heat 
and cold, the character of their political institu- 

e lions was determined by the isolation imposed 
upon the cities by the tumbled mass of unfriend- 
ly mountains alternated with expanses of 
sea-water. Even their art and architecture were 
influenced by the dry and rocky soil, the hard 
line and colour of the moyntains, the azure sky, 
the clear and bright sunshine. The Greck 

* ttmples, amid barer hills of less elevation, 

simple in form and bounded by clear lines looks 


ted. reli : 
as much as in place as the gublesPehid tema ceage Ras CRM Malar nt Greece were 
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A panoramic view of Athens 


Switzerland which match the pine-clah one 
and lofty summits of the mountains. P um 
the seductions of a lovely landscape w | 
cealed a 'harsh discipline for man. f 
soil never allowed the Greek settler 
the possibility of want and famine. 
piracy were frequently the natura 
his normal agrarian pursuits, pa! 
the crops failed. The necessity O 


à hich appeare 
a part of the population dE us s 
mene. fe 


"ade a 
marily to the requirements of trade à 
expansion. The open-air li Wide among 
political liberty and civie P m the aspetti 
citizens gave to Greek society & exiod of V 
modern life. Yet during the one Plaine 
cultural supremacy, the Gree 

excellence in political Y 
thought, fine arts and sci 
was beyond the influence © ‘ 
was mature enough for univ 
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| religious but upon secular issues. The 
p of European politieal philosophy are to be 
a in the treatise on Politics in which 
V iotle recorded the experiences of his study 
$a hundred and fifty-eight Greek constitütions. 
E origin of the decision by majority vote that 
Joe tonized the political practice of civilized 
antries in later times was a discovery of the 
henian democracy. 


| «The Greeks loved beauty and pursued reason. 
ey lived closed to nature. Their, taste in art was 
re and simple. They thought greatly about great 
ings, The profound question of the ultimate consti- 
tion of matter, which vexes the minds of modem 
wsicists, was raised as early as the sixth century B.C. 
“Thales of Miletus (c. 585), who regarded the four 
iments as states of one substance. Our theory of 
lambers is traced to Pythagoras, our moral science to 
‘erates, our biology to Aristotle. The spirit of free 
Iquiry, which we sometimes describe as rationalism 
Hause it leads men to search by the light of reason 
ir natural causes rather than to acquiesce in popular 
aerstitions, was distinctively Greek. The curiosity of 
l Greeks was lively and universal. No problem sug- 
ated by the contemplation of the mysterious universe 
w too remote, too sacred. or too abstruse, to abash 
tir refreshing audacity. Centuries before Copernicus 
Sovered the heliocentric theory a Greek thinker had 
jlerred that the earth was a globular body revolving 
^wd the sun, and had reached conclusions. differing 
ile from the reality, as to its exact girth.” (H. A. L. 
ier: A History of Europe, London, 1936, p. 49). 


The style of Greek architecture was simple 


slopes f austere. The temple combined all that was 
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mud and noble in the Greek technique—their 
j'eileetion for symmetry, rythm and balance. 
À sculpture it was the custom to study and copy 
| forms of the finest of the young athletes in 
"IY pose and every variety of strain. Ana- 
a perfection of the body beautiful was the 
» of Greek sculptors, an ideal which was 
m pursued with a mixture of ideality and 
ty to nature such as has seldom been 
i 1 the sculpture of any other people. 
is as was cultivated to the levels of ex- 
heck se lracy. Some of the finest specimens óf 
lj Nome cu lPture of this period may still be found 
Marly 91 the f. amous museums of the world parti- 
T È the National Museum of Athens, the 
“elle Terme, the Vatican and Capitoline 

of Rome, the Louvre of Paris, the 
Tuseum of Naples, the Uffizi Gallery 


tions 
Wa a 


n Lenin * of Copenhagen, Hermitage Museum 
go, Brad, the Metropolitan Museum of New 
plus Ve Onstantinople and Alexandria. ‘The 
pus or oe of Melo is in the Louvre and the 


Me. Yrene is in the Museo delle Terme, 


U aot Meson °°) the British Museum, the State: 
ion d j Moto Berlin and Munich, Ny Carlsberg 
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m ancient Greece certain vices’ as well. "The 
Greeks were Superstitious. Their religion and 
polytheistic Olympus were primitive. They ex- 
posed their new-born children. Some of them 
tortured slaves. But by far the greatest vice 
of ancient Greek society was the lack of any 
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power of combination. In spite of their great 
wealth of political ideas they perfected them- 
selves in the art of conspiracies and atrocities, 
as has been recorded by Thucydides. In spite of 
their deep love of freedom, they sometimes 
perseeuted honest thinkers, such as Socrates, who 
found it necessary to assail or criticize their 
cherished conventions. This factious spirit- of 
the Greeks, engendered perhaps by the isolation 
of the Greek cities, has been responsible for many g 
a tragedy in the history of this people. The 
national life of modern Greece has also been 
impaired, to a considerable extent, by the conti- 
nuous recurrence of this spirit among 
irreconcilable political parties and factious 
eroups. The ancient quarrel, between Athens and 
Sparta symbolizes the perpetual discord in Greek 
olitical life from the earliest times to our own 


Siq i ; ` thi ious spirit was not 
* by side with these vi Gk Aiie RP fenatemoymdiis factious sp 


“Effort” : An example of 


responsible, at least in part, for the decline of 
. Hellenic civilization ? : 

It is hardly possible to give in this article 
even the briefest account of the various mani- 
festations of Hellenic culture from Homer to 
Alexander the Great. These manifestations are 
recorded in the volumes left by the greatest 
authorities on Hellenic civilization, some of 
them historians, others orators, demagogues and 
rhetoricians. Herodotus, "Thucydides, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Isocrates and Demosthenes 
_* are some of the immortal names connected with 
_ the history of classical learning. 

: The conquests of Alexander ihe Great 
Opened up a new chapter for the expansion of 
sm in the East, and are as much signifi- 

Roman conquest 
m to the West. 
ire had through 
e of 


l way of life, 
| of Hellenistic 
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Minor, Syria and other 
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oman Empire. Pontius Pilate spoke to the | 
um not in Dou butin Greek. Roman civilian i 
like Cicero had to learn Greek and use it for m | 
administration of Eastern provinces. Yet um Greece 
long run Greek lost more ground than xi tg D a 
giving way: to Aramaic in Asia Minore A 
other languages farther east. New nee i Je 
civilization were developed at Ao TUE 
Egypt, Pergamum in Mysia, and ir libraries | 
Syria, which rivalled Athens with the and then |, 
and learning. Yet eventually AID ancient Js 
Turkish drove Greek back to i. T 
boundaries and even encroached ae Greek in 
spite of the dominant position of BS d national. i 
the Eastern empire, a linguistic MER he 
uniformity such as formed the foun 
old Roman Imperium never exis 
Greeks. did not poses that enor 
energy and force which ena PUE 
NEWS foreign races. The ee 
ence of Greek culture was B nguage © 
Copts and Syrians retained their Creek culture 
their national characteristics wher editor 
had disappeared from the Eastern a lasting 
The Greeks did not as well e the condi 
of their culture on the people 9 
Indian provinces. 
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ihe Greek King of Taxila to the King of Vidisa, 
jo “follower of Vishnu, as his inscription in Prakrit 
369 go it appears that these Greeks, isolated from 
ED stream of Hellenism, were on the way to 
he es Hinduized and not in a position to impress their 
| seco o on any but their closest associates.” (A. C. 
Languages in History and Politics, London, 


din literature as well Hellenism did not pro- 


"T that could match the old master- 


nieces. 


eschy : 
a Aristophanes and Menander, or the historical 


‘ose of Herodotus, ‘Thucydides and Xenophon, 
fad the philosophical prose of Plato and 
luistotle were not to be written again after the 
l “iod Which ends with Alexander. Hellenism 
rans the adoption of Hellenic ways not neces- 
lay by the Hellenic race. 'The literature of 
dlenism has, therefore, the Hellenic form 
ihout the Hellenic soul. A Greek writer is 
ways more than an individual. Thus Sophocles 
ay be said to include Periclean Athens, Virgil, 
wgustan Rome, Shakespeare, Elizabethan 
gand, but Hellenistic writers, subjects of 
pires not by any means their own creation, 
d no- longer a community which they could 
ymbolize. (c.f. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
idition. Article on Greek Literature). It is in 
tis that the fundamental difference between 
Hellenic and Hellenistic- literature lies. 

Greek culture penetrated Italy even before 
Cece became a Roman province. During the 
tid and second centuries before Christ; the 
lerature, religion and philosophy of Greece were 
Mending their influence in Rome. From 
‘uthern Italy the first Greek writers came to 
fime. A Greek of Tarentun, Livius Andronicus, 
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aries { 
| hen Í in period of the first Punic War, translated 
neient i Odyssey into Saturnian verse, and gave the 
e, In ‘St productions of Greek tragedy and comedy 
e in], atin versions. . A Campanian, Nevius, during 
tonal jp’ Second Punic War, not only translated Greek 


i poies but wrote others on Roman subjects. 
Ee comedies with elements of political 
fis e, and above alll he was the author of the 
‘ify epic, the subject being the First 
mp 3T. A more robust and original writer 
the re, a native of Apulia, who was among 
tact lends of Scipios Africanus. Cato led a 
Mt against the Hellenic influences that 
' ij "ated the circle of the Scipios which jnelu- 
AS the famous comedian Terence, 8 
igion. which failed utterly. The orginal 
Mag Of Rome was very different in its out- 
iqnmblance from the anthropomorphic, 
alistic and aesthetic religion of Greece. 

i; tan divinities were at once abstract and 
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special deity : Educa and .Potina taught 
children to eat and drink, Forculus guarded the 
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door of the house, Bubona protected the cattle, - 
Epona the horses, Silvanus the shepherds, 
Mercurius thè merchants. The Lares and the 
Penates were the tutelary genii of the family and , 
the home. ‘There were countless personifications 
of moral qualities; Peace, Faith, Liberty, Victory, 
Fortune. Above all there were agrarian deities; _ 
Saturn, Liber, Ceres, Venus. “The Greek influ- | 
ence brought about a transformation «in the : 
Roman religion. Greek divinities were intros. 9 
duced, such as Apollo and Artemis and the gre 
Grecian deities, so that the latter acquired the 
anthropomorphic and aesthetico-literary char 
ter of the former. The cults came to be clo yE: 
connected with the State; the whole publie life 
was penetrated by religion and marked by a 
accompaniment of religious gestures; a | 
‘state even supervised the religious observe 
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` geremonies was to ensure that the gods fulfilled 
all their functions as protectors and promoters of 
the Roman State, and the official cult had the 
absolute pre-eminence in the religion of pagan 
Rome. (ef. A Concise History of Italy by 
Luigi Salvatorelli, London, 1940, pp. 42-43). 
Christian religion itself ‘was profoundly 
influenced by the Greeks. Paul of Tarsus who 
brought Christianity to the Gentiles belonged 
= -toa society which spoke and thought in Greek. 
During his long missionary journeys in Asia and 
|. . Europe he preached at Athens, Salonika, Corinth 
. and Rome, and established little communities of 
Christian men and women bound together by 
common ties of worship, self-surrender and affec- 
tion. The early Christians of Greece and the 
Mediterranean basin whom Nero singled out for 
persecution in Rome were recognized to be 
distinct from Jews. For nearly thirteen centuries 
*he theology of the Christian Church in the west. 
was moulded by the thou 
thus been rightly observed - 
“The teaching of Christ 
contribution to 
But it is doubtful whether the 
have made the conques of Europe had it not been 
eof ell oriental religions the most Greek and the most 
nearly akin alike to the best thought of the Greek 


Christian religion. would 


philosophers and those popular notions 
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ght of Plato. Tt has’ 
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self a 


purification, of eternal bliss and eternal pe w 
divine mediator between God and man, an ight be 
sacramental ceremony whereby the sinner E, 
cleansed of his sin and assured of his c e q the 
which were already current among the Gree pu. CD 
basis of solemn religious observance EG «eek civili- 
iract of the Mediterranean basin in which SM "m 
zation prevailed." (H. A. L. Fisher: 4 i 
Europe, p. 58). 


2 ; EO he 
The Roman Empire which assimilated i o- 
Greek ideals of religion, art, sculpture bod its N 
sophy disseminated them three eae and 
dominions. It was also classical i 


; issance i 
virtues that inspired the artists m eft her 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. Gr s well a 


mark on the civilization of the East a 
of the West, but in two different, Wm 
East Hellenism came in the train T upon 
queror and Rome was content to ae the 

foundations laid by Alexander. its 
Greek influences were diffused PA the ase 
conquest of Greece. It was d tn 

deney which Greek literature and p that Gt 
art acquired over the Roman ee wW 
culture penetrated to the nation 
Europe. The civilization of the West. 
Greek. The civilization of in Lat 
and remained Latin, but it wa 
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division both of the Empire and 
to two halves finds its explanation 
] difference of culture. 


ultimate 
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a The history of modern Greece starts with 

| Greek Revolution and Greek War of Inde- 
P dence in the twenties of the last century. At 
D beginning of the nineteenth century Greece 
Las still under the Turkish yoke. The decadence 
{pine Ottoman Empire, the encouragement from 
"sia and the influence of the French Revolu- 
! ke in the Greeks a deep sentiment of 


* 7 

on awo ; A T 
‘tionality and an ardent desire for political 
„redom. Russia coveted- Constantinople for 


Jaself and had a hand in the Serbian revolution 
11804. The Greek Revolution which broke out 
51821, owed no less to Russia. The Greek 
ie was helped more by the impolitie reprisals 
ithe Turks than by the heroism of the in- 
lugnts. When Patriarch Gregorios of 
mstantinople was executed (April 22, 1821), 
i shudder of indignation ran through entire 
Wope. The Greek cause became that of 
"nstendom. European liberalism, gagged under 
Metternich’s “ system ” recognized in the ‘Greeks 
‘ie champions of its own cause. Like every 
‘ntional movement of the nineteenth century, 
tte Greek movement for freedom was preceded 
ira literary revival. The Philomousot society 
( Athens, the philological endeavours of 
\lamantios Korais, for long a resident in Paris, 


of a 
some. 
hi be 


s mich led to the creation of modern Greek—a 
wide |gue intermediate between the august origin 
civili- jd the argot of the common speech, helped to 
ry of (read the revolutionary propaganda of Greek 
Wüonalism. The establishment of Philike 
| the |"*tairea (1815), or friendly society, a secret m 
hilo- j tionary organization with centres at 
its li Sow, Bucharest, Trieste and in all cities of 
and Levant, prepared the ground for the coming 
ance olution by collecting subscriptions, issuing 
phe ya estos and distributing arms. Rhigas of 
Jas nto composed the fiery national songs 
ve ten Were on the lips of Greek legionaries as 
re Y marched to the battlefields. 
West. BS Greeks who made the war of indepen- 
yD Multis Were not connected either in blood or in 
Se thy X to-the countrymen of Plato and Aristotle 
rand T tty, Wore than modern Italians are descended 
F "gustus and Julius Caesar. During the 
3 tinged of foreign domination the Greeks had 
id freely with Slavs and Albanians, not to 


of Turks, They spoke Romaic which, 
Using the Greek script, had a vocabulary 
A rew freely from the Turk, Latin and 
“gues. Tt was extresfeby 
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England was persuaded to support the Greek 
cause against Turkey in spite of the fact that the 
latter was an official ally and a counter-weight 
against Russian designs in the East. But for the 
British intervention not only the trend of Gredk 
revolution but also subsequent Greek history 
might well have been completely different. When 


A young peasant woman of the Aegean Islands 
in her native attire - 


f Philhellenes, died at 
to Hellenic liberty, thg 
f the English for the 
ide into the streets 


Byron, the greatest 0 
Missolonghi, 8 martyr 
romantic enthusiasm © 
‘Greeks spread out far and w $ 
and taverns. The financial resources and naval 
might of England were placed at the service of : 
the Greek cause. Two. English names, Lord | 
Cochrane and General Church, are - associated. 
with the naval battle of Navarino (Oct. 20, 1827). 
here the Egyptian and Turkish fleets wer 
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utterly destroyed by the fleets of the Triple 

Alliance (France, Russia and England), and 
| which did not include even Thessaly and Crete, 
eause. Money flowed to Greece from all 
European countries, and volunteers came to the 
aid of Greek rebels from all over Europe, inclu- 
ding Italy. By the Convention of London (May 


V 
AE 


Jung peasant woman of 
c native attire 
832), Greece was d 
eclared an ind i 
ee ue ae Pee of Cone 
ance an » With Pri | 
Iu Louis I of Bavaria as King 
me till today British alliance has 
keynote of Greek foreign policy, 


i 
n 


till the conclusion of the la 


. pro-Ally 


CC-0. In Public Domain Bud Kalcoid essai Macedonia. E 


Great War. The newly establi E. 
which did not include even Thoished kingdo 
was an extremely small area. y and 


part of the lands where Greeks 


nated in the population and 

n U a wher 

mode of life was the best adapted fe with wl 

conditions remained outside. This i af the | 
e : 


economic basis of the new State extr 

and gave rise to the Greek irredent RN Weak ris 
It was natural under t'hese circumstar vee neat 
the despotic rule of King Otto should ane did 
shortlived. The next King, George T Ss been inis 
the British Government, was accepte Td by 
National Assembly. The youthful parl Y e| jn 
tarism of the Greeks did nothing to supp NM 
factious spirit and constitutional quibbles of the 
political parties.. Already during the wars at 
independence at least three major civil strife 
broke out. A new constitution was evolved à 
1864 which remained in force till 1911. Greek 
parliamentary life was for a long time domina- i 
ted by  Charilos Trikonpes, the -greatest 
statesman whom modern Greece has yet pro- |0% 
duced, against whom ‘Theodore Delyannes 
organized the opposition rallying a number of |"! 9 
parties. The revolution in Crete, the irredentist 4!" Gi 
activities of the revolutionary society known as | der 
Ethnike Hetairea, the Graeco-Turkish war, the °% of 
institution of an international financial commis- 1 the 
sion at Athens are the. principal landmarks in 
the confused political career of this land till the 4 
outbreak of the Balkan wars.  Venizelos, the Mt 
Cretan politician, was called by the “ Military | 
League" in 1910 as its adviser. Venizelos who | 
was ‘hardened by the civil wars of his own island | 
became Prime Minister and convened the Nation- de 
al Assembly which revised the constitution and. AC 
remodelled the army and the navy on Britis 
and French patterns. Venizelos realized the 
importance of including Greece, in the mu m 
grouping of powers in the Balkan wars, am 
Greece declared war on Turkey in 1912. oe 
emerged out of the Balkan wars with a ue 
large acquisition of territory n E» 
Macedonia, Crete and the Aegean Islands, 1 
a total population of over 1,800,000, or & 
as much as that of “old Greece em 
Constantine dismissed Venizelos from Pn 
ship several times on account of his de 
sympathies. Venizelos e. 
Macedonia and brought about the state 
in Salonika. It was very much Ga ad 
endeavours of Venizelos that Greece iT I 
Great War on the side of the Allies and eig 
war on Turkey and Bulgaria on June ^ 

_It was through his services that 

entitled to a high reward at the Peace 


turned to, Creac m Da redemption of the 
areek- yeaking population in Asia Minor, how- 
presented serious difficulties. The refugees 
mbered over 1,400,000. The admirable speed 
which the Refugee Settlement Commission 
qí the League of Nations settled more than half 
hel, nillion refugees in the new villages and urban 
jsiricts in the course of eighteen months, com- 
anded universal admiration. A loan of ten 
‘lion pounds was raised for Greece the ad- 
wistration of which was guaranteed by the 
cague of Nations. The homogeneity of Greek 
rontiers was established and non-Greek popula- 
jon in Greek Thrace and Macedonia was 
ldueed to a very small figure. The most out- 
tanding event in post-war Greek politics is the 
wtablishment of the Hellenic Republic in March, 
24, after a plebiscite. The insurrection at 
‘ics by the disbanded army under Plasteras 
Jn 1922 led to the exile of King Constantine who 
lied at Palermo the following year. His eldest 
un, George, became king. 
Greece had an open dispute with Italy 
mhen on August 27, 1923, an Italian member of 
the Graeco-Albanian frontier commission was 
dered, which led to the bombardment of the 
tiv of Corfu by Italy. The dispute was settled 


. pro- 
annes 
er of. 
entist - 
Vn as 
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‘ly the League of Nations but Greece paid a 


nmis- 

ks in lavy indemnity. Venizelos, however, who 
ll the {tumed in 1927, signed a Pact of Amity with 
, the 14y the same year, but Italians and Greeks 
itary {nunued to hate one another. 


who Although the area of modern Greece is al- 
sland gost equal to that of Great Britain, its 
tion- jHpulation is only 6-4 millions. The main 
| an mek populations abroad are in Istanbul, 
ritisli rus, Egypt, Dodecanese and the United 
w ] p Three-fourths of the population are 
ai ae In agriculture and allied occupations. 
rece | n ron not produce enough cereals to meet 
vey Mie a enone of her population. Two valu- 
iu) 4° oran Uctions are tobacco and currant. Figs 
with Wu, Pes are plentiful. Cotton and rice are 


"Jnnt ie a small scale. Industrial develop- 
pita] ‘reece has been hindered by lack of 
jo) Pd. insufficient coal but has recently 

igi, e. <2 impetus on account of the high pro- 

Main: duties and influx of refugee labour. 

“Ohfer 

a tonery, Minor industries are represented 


hy 

ott Aon A 

Drapet. Wool, silk, jute and other textiles such 
n. 


dl 

Pagi culture of independent Greece has been 

ND By ending to be westernized and ceasing 
dg o2antine, In literature as well as in art 


sl 
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led a virtual renaissance. 
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ndustries are olive oil, wines, spirits and 


Labour is protected by special legis- 


Hee SCUlp in, , akeugen J 
Kop ature, the modern cue verti ru i 
n we C RU 


revival the Phanariote families ef Constantinople 
have played a very significant part. The names 
of Adamantios Korais (1783-1833), the father 
of modern Greek, and Constantine Rhigas 
(1754-98), the patriotic poet, have already been 
mentioned. The most outstanding figure in 


General Metaxas, head of the Greek “Republic 
and Madame Metaxas 


modern Greek literature is, of course, Kostis - 
Palamas whose The King's Flute, The Immutable 
Life and Longings of the Lagoon have a place in 


contemporary European literature. - French 
intellectualism and western symbolism are 


marked in the literature of Palamas. ‘The 
Frankish influence is in general writ large upon 
the literary production of modern Greece. John —— 
Gryparis, Laurence Mavilis, Peter Vlastos have - 

all been more or less influenced by French ideals. - 

Paulos Nirvanas introduced Ibsenism into Greek ~ 

literature, Sphyros Melas and Pandelis Horn 
‘are well-known social writers, Psuchares and. 
Lambros have distinguished themselves in history, 
Politis in folk-lore, Andreades in political and 
social economy, and Xenopoulos and Cambanis | 
in literary criticism. Tn spite of the westerniza- 
tion, modern Greek literature breathes : the : 
refreshing aroma of Greek folk-songs of Crete, 
Islands and of the Klephts. S 
he Fair Shepherdess, the Cx 


folk-song par excellence, are never n 


mountains, which sings the 
Klepht (who in their mountain 
tained a struggle again 
[ his de 
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D POET'S PICTURES 


A Review * 


Wi By O. C. GANGOLY 


His excursion into the spheres of Pictorial Art sophisticated indulgences,—in spells of “ 
so late in life has been one of the enigmas hours, when the conscious intellectual 
| of the many-faced genius of Rabindra go to sleep and when the latent sub-co 


insane? 3 
powers 


: : SIE b nselous 
Nath Tagore. The products of his brush have impulses of artistic creations mobilize their army 


| been still more matters of wonder. Particularly : 
his peculiar manner of pictorial expression has i 
been a marvel of paradoxes. They created a E 
sensation, when first exhibited in Europe in May E | 
1930, and extracted from expert critics murmurs y 1 
of admiration and applause. The paradox con- 
sists in the fact that the artist’s poetry and the 
poet’s pictures have no connecting link, direct or 
indirect. It is a problem in Psycho-analysis. 
One cannot even suggest that his pictorial crea- 
tions are on the border line of the two Arts— 
having two different mediums of expression. His 
poetry with their lofty thoughts, with their 
perpetual butlgets of highly philosophical ideas, 
original and creative, with their graceful and 
thythmie patterns of perfect expression put into 
“infinite varieties of metre and cadences has 
excited the wondering admiration of the world. 
His other literary compositions also reveal a 
highly cultured and sophisticated mind, bubbling 
with a variety of experiences in life and spark- 
ling with transcedental wisdom. But his 
pictorial experiments reveal a new personality 
- which contradicts his poetical genius, his highly 
leveloped intellectual talents. . The j 
wonderful drawings are the expression of a naive 
‘primitive mind—of an untrained childlike vision 


oped poetical imagination, 
in the poet with his childish 


The Artist at work 
and ink—and creates Potokar e E 
t from his poetic crea- of fairies and imps, who, in course of their b heti 
a childlike simplicity Pranks playfully weave out original atl ro 
and imagination. But cobwebs of fantastic dreams. The aut 
ucts of a mood of un- ee drawings has no pretensions ae 
."Cmumanr by Rabindranath Tage ig p, 102 trained draughtsmanship—they are, th! 
dmm c ps Tue matic and impulsive creation of forms me 
va-Bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street. Plates of naive playfulness—characteristio 
led at no ibas Lus d tle Bengal Autotype, Primitive Man. As he has ‘himself put 
e Rs. 4-8. Au ographed Limited Edition - have searched out the cave of 
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| re link thes into a harmonious design > 
a A ipt i ich the erasures are linked togethes into a 

age script in which the er: J Pur 

P e The starting point of the Poets first drawing: à | 
in Fe eco REDE S RUE SETS 
25 «They are not pictures about things but piétuxes 


CM aues tior signi : message except ir quality lies in thei 
5S revelation of the niet fa bie Peeler rebut oiitpeel las He quality | E 
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nificance 
mystel 
lived | 


A Drawing by Rabindranath Tagore 


rhythmie and original ereation of forms—without 
any definite aim to represent. anything. 
has explained : 


s : Smh ss and 
and blessed with profound. Hough M 
As he philosophy. Incidentally, his verbal aeo 
ments to-his pictures suggest a theory rend 
“My pictures are versifications in lines. If by any Morphology of Forms, offer vey P »]es of 
ann they E entitled AS ERN recognition it must suggestions on the Fundamental Pu 
2, PMmnmy for some rhythmic significance of form : hi z ho he wil be able t 
which is ultimate, and not for any interpretation of an poe y hich "e pa i ve But we are no 
idea or representation of a fact.» together in a consistent a MM shilosophi- 
The p*etures. requi : concerned, here, with his poetical or | put with 
E [he pt UE CM no comment or inter- eal thoughts or his theories of Rori cum We 
pretation, as they explain themselves, and, lest ihe creations of ‘his pictorial imagination, jst- 
the suggestive words that the poet has added jaye some examples of Poet-artists or t. who 
as accompaniments to this Collection of 18 poets in the East as well as in the W e : 
. drawings, are mistaken for verbal interpretations, expressed themselves in words as well as iu as 
d pee careful " uu for the words he and colour. William Morris made pira rii 
has printed as parallels i ictures : ; > CR 
s 5 Pur PEU els to the pietures : Well as verses. So did Molaram, ie oe paralle 
~ “Lady Modus, Ma words m not an alien in- of the Kangra School. But the Mi oue of the 
amon come to set a limit to your realm, They are but js " Alliam Blake and soni o 
noisy birds that for a moment flit across your garden Cl ine ee s we Blake, Tagore !5 ao 
while your meaning lies far heyond their chirpings.” unese poets. LIG STA D E created 
“Yet d : mystie poet—and like him, has. s otn 
et the poctic comments on Qe plates which which are reproductions or repetitions g in * | 
a eel feature of this album, even if they forms. The analogy holds good E an 
je aan E aie for the under- distance and disparity between his P E 
Es mm Ws m e literary pictorial creations. ffer to the & 
P : CC-0. In Public DEMARE Gurukul Rfgrloovectionc ridieuam too 5 
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la in this album. Excepting two examples 
414), the others do not typically exemplify 
Prts original creations of forms. Most of 
y examples cited in this album have more 
"ess recognizable or representative elements, 
eas the most characteristic.of his drawings 
em experiments in the creations of novel 
T; original patterns of forms. The most in- 
jerent and meaningless shapes when put into 
4 vihmic patterns achieve a validity of form of 
nificant aesthetic flavour which delights the 
fs as well as the mind. | And the poet’s typical 
wings—his versifications in line—however 
jd or fantastie,—never fail to attain this 
ality of Beauty, the rhythmic life pulsating 
ia novelty of design made out of strange or 
ntastic’ shapes. His linear creations (colour 
&minor aid to his compositions) justify his 
westive confession: “I have dived into the 
hof Forms in order to fish out the jewel of 
‘formless " (dimi rūp sagoré dub diyechi arup 
“jin pdvo bolé). His hunt after the ‘ jewel of 
Jr formless’ is not the will-o’-the-wisp of 
Futive shapelessness—but an achievement of 
initive creations of great aesthetic values and 
nificance and of profound suggestiveness of 
¿mystery of creation. Whether this has been 
lived consciously or sub-consciously—is a 


; | othe 


gie for the investigation of psycho-analysis. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN : 
j- By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE z 


S pue at the height of the attack on Britain and 
ii A E Possible to say that. Hitler has had a 
"E "RES His attacks on our air fields on 
ol hepain ast did little damage that could not 

2 ids very quickly and his daylight attacks 
4 MES have certainly been major defeats. 

ud It is quite impossible to prevent stray 
i, Setting through the barrage—especial- 


At ni R s 
ngit—and with a target of the size of 


ne don Se : 
E qm Tu So closely packed, it is impossible 
i militan mething when a bomb is dropped. 


en bu damage done has been very small 
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To us they appear to be sub-conscious products 
created in moments of subjective trance, when 
his adult personality takes rest, to make room 
for his ehild personality to romp and play. Three 
experiments in landseapes (Plates 3, 5 and 16) 
would ‘have done credit to Van Gogh or even 
to Turner, but, from the poet’s philosophy of 
Forms, they descend to a lower level than the 
heights attained by his so-called ‘ fantastic’ 
creations. It will be advisable to put together 
a second Collection of ‘his typical Drawings of 
the ‘ weird’ and ‘ fantastic’ type, which appear 
to have been left out in this Collection, perhaps 
in deference to the tender feelings of his ‘Indian 
admirers. The volume contams a sheaf of 
wonderful drawings of no particular meaning, 
but each is suggestive of some profound signi- 
finance. Two of them (Plates 6 and 18) stand out 
from the rest and have particularly appealed to 
us by their daring compositions suggestive of 
patterns,in black and red. ‘The ‘Bird of the 
Fairy Land’ and the ‘ Gazing Couples’ are really 
masterpieces which tempt us into regions of 
dream very far from our mundane existences. 
The Volume is very neatly got up and will offer 
a new angle from which to study a new and 
surprising phase of the Poet's manifold genius. 
It is indeed a new and valuable contribution to 
Pictorial. Art. F 


cult to imagine. Several museums have also 
been considerably damaged and twenty or thirty 
churches—some of them seventeenth century `. 
gems of architecture. The civil casualties have 
of course been very much larger than those. in 
the fighting forces and it is literally true that — 
the fighting line runs through. the homes — 
of the workers. Even Buckingham Palace, — 
with its mythical oil stores, has been . 
bombed on three separate occasions and th 
House of Lords itself did not escape when 
incendiary bomb was dropped on it, althi 
the damage done is comparatively smia 


The German Press writes gl 
ducing London to a*mass of ru 


Gime 
T iss od) E 
The London, County Council are to be congra- 
tulated on the magnificent fire fighting services 
that they have got together. Even the us 
fires started by imcendiary bombs are brought 
under control and put out, usually m an nour 
or two. Fires in the dock area are ol course 
serious wherever they are, but the docks also 
are so extensive that in relation to their size the 
amount of damage done by a bomb is CODE 
tively slight. lv is necessary to look at a large 
map to get any:real idea oi the small amount a 
damage done in relation to the whole. Oi course 
to those who sufier, those who have their shops, 
warehouses or homes wrecked, the damage 
appears almost irreparable. But taken in com- 
parison with the tremendous extent of London 
that is undamaged, the loss is really slight. 
Professor J. N. Keynes, in a broadcast valk the 
other night, pointed out that if the Nazis did a 
million pounds worth of damage to London 
every night for a year, iu would only amount to 
about four per cent of the whole and it could 
all be restored within a couple of years. 

It is a strange kind of war however that in 
the first fortnight of September causes a loss of 
ten thousand casualties amongst civilians as 
comparéd with only two hundred and fifty in 
the fighting forces. It looks as if it were much 
safer 10 be in the fighting forces than to be a 
civilian when engaged in a war against Hitler. 
Even at my home in the country we hear 
German ‘planes droning over every night—pro- 
bably on their way to London—and occasionally 
a few bombs are dropped by "planes irying to 
lighten their load in order to escape from the 
Search lights that have caught them. Some of 
these bombs have fallen uncomfortably near— 
quite near enough to shake our house although 
they had fallen harmlessly in open ground far 

` from any military objective of any kind. 

There has been much outery for reprisals 
and very wisely the authorities have not given 
way to this. It does far more damage to the 
enemy to destroy, as the Royal Air Force is 
doing, the air-fields, aerodromes, munitions, 
factories, oil stores and plant—and so make it 
more difficult for Germany to wage war—than 
merely to descend to the German level and wage’ 
indiscriminate war against civilians and their 
homes. Indeed, American critics have said that 
the consequences of Germany of the R. A. F. 

 bémbing is at present the greatest unknown 
factor in the situation. -And the Seeretary of 
State for Air, Sir Archibaltl Sinclair, has him- 
Self stated that the fall tn industrial produetion 
in. the Ehineland*alone, amounts to as much as 
hirty per cent. eee 
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D 
and hatred seems to lead t 
Just.look at the misery and 
sels have made of Europe. 

distort whatever they téych ar 
so-called friends. Spain should he Í 

so should Italy. What can des pe Catloli 
with a State that worships ‘itself 
relief, I suspect, it will be to Tta] 
when we have defeated Germany and thev 

no longer go against their natures ! is) in Jarge 
now Spain, are the victims of Germany's nies pd Tukey- 
have “friends” so that Germany's sca adoptit 
new order in Europe may look more like d 
order and not just Germany... What a sem 


© nothin i 
confusion Nazie 

They betray 
id especially p ds 


€ but 


? 
Y and Spal 


is Turkey. She has stuck to her principles and 
she is a living witness to the truth that a county 


that does so is the most likely to ride out dp ey 
storm. It can't have been easy for Turkey! NAUS 
during the past year. She has had earthquake the € 
to contend with apart from the upsets in tig Kts- 
political sphere. But all the Balkan counti 
now must realise that she saw the farthest when ael th 
she tried to forge them into a Balkan alliances must 1 
and that in sticking to Britain and the democrmany. | 
uc cause she stuck to the Powers that woul 
have welcomed Balkan independence. Turkeys 
has stood up to Axis threats, and remained? stride. 
friends with Russia without kow-towing to heite near 
In fact, she may yet have an infiuence of Eus t 
Russian policy. E 
This week-end the papers have been full o a ; 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Rome and Suneris visi 9 ia a 
Berlin. Germany is evidently trying to persuai WS 
them that the time has come for Italy Su?) i 
to take up, a bigger share of the bur usi line a 
making war. (Though Spain, it 1s said, is p id D^ 
: " : 1 he was Us eiene 
ing her price up, on the plea that she. er” it 
first to strike a blow for ihe “new ou a 
Europe !) Spain, impoverished Ppa m f 
to recover Gibraltar and stop the 100i 


: : rica. Mon 

General de Gaulle in North a P m 
^e 4 ` sur 

General de Gaulle has sprung à ah accordi this on 


And Ita ly , 
than saa 
ntered On 


by going to Dakar.) 
to one correspondent spent more 
on the Abyssinian campaign and ¢ 
war with less than fae ee j 
conquer Egypt and reach SUCA © ia 
Buon DOUG. help herself n Ee s 
and parts of Jugo<Slavia. It all se 


: talian 
and grandiose. But the I ems. 
Graziani, is a proved soldier m he 


got over quite a number of nat 


p DUN N oc an 
already. So I imagine cu Ve 
develop there. I can’t see, v^ E 


can be any health in it for me 
to bring all their supplies OV6 
all the key naval base 
enqCdiseBes Hero who Medi 
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yedouble our land forces. But large 
ag of man power we have not got, or have 
ficiently tapped.) But above all, of 


tay qf ^ the whole future of that part of the world 
lly thee? st them. The countries around Suez, 
Olic ay countries, all knew that the war must 
c 


Empire). They also knew—thanks 
ly to the independence and influence 
that there is nothing to be gained 
Fascist “ protection.” Graziani, 
ke „tally, is a bird of ill favour in these parts. 
t WP \vabs have not forgotten that he threw 
gd leaders from great heights out of aeroplanes. 
I he war proceeds, Germany is getting pro- 
‘ely weaker. She has only a blockaded . 
xhausted continent to draw on while we 
he resources of all the rest of the world at 
ates. Aeroplanes, munitions, guns, are 
‘amg in a steady stream across the Atlantic 
st wheel! the production of cur own factories. 
liane] must never be forgotten, moreover, that 
omoa many. has been planning war and living 
ira war strain for at least the last five 
Whereas England is only now getting into 
wide. Home production is as yet no- 
to lest near its peak. 
nee of lt is too early yet to say that Hitler will 
{ty invasion of this country. But without 
|fullgmand of the sea and without command 
visit td the air, it would be a desperate and 
ersuadgidal venture. Our Navy is still intact while 
d Spil Air Force, although probably not yet as large 
den Oitler’s, is man for man and machine for 
B pusligline à much better weapon both of offence 
vas Üü'lfence, Tt has often been said that Britain 
wan armed fortress and this js literally 
der ue can only regret that the madness of 
wb. Should have necessitated the waste of so 
iio Te It could have been so much more 
l ydind thi expended on social services instead of 
erm Th entirely unproductive purpose. 


| ls large 
aly, anit key — 


‘ne ee 
eS adopting, 


milio Tt į : i 

E i es again a major defeat for Hitler that 
i | y, scheduled for the invasion of Britain, 
^ fand lie, And gone and he is no nearer to the 


thides 12 of his object. We have had two 
ike. to the great amiss"—:two massed air 
"ik. We they ended in disaster only to the 
Attempted coy be that the invasion will never 
Plato i ed now. Anyway the Nazis seem to 

a Procrastinate and dally on the brink 

e VE the heart must have gone out 
Sin hae? especially. for all those poor 
tly bo arges who have to put up with our 
lie opines. They seem to -be waiting 

į portune moment which never comes. 
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At times they*say the invasion will take place 
on October 15th—or in the Spring—or that it 
is no longer necessary since they can reduce 
England with their air war on London and their 
(so-called) blockade. 

The time is drawing near when -we 
shall no longer stay merely on the defensive but 
when an attack will be launched against Hitler. 
Preparations for this are steadily going ahead. 
The overrunning of Europe, from the Arctic 
Circle right down to the coast of Spain, makes 
an extended line which must be very vulnerable 
in places. There is also this factor to be taken 


.into account. Hitler in his invasion of Norway, 


Holland, Belgium, and even France, relied to 
a great extent on a Fifth Column inside these 
countries. (Poland, incidentally, to her eternal 
honour, was unique in having no Fifth Column). 
But he cannot rely again on help from the 
people of these countries. Owing to his treatment 
of them they will form for us a much stronger 
Fifth Column than any that ever helped him. 
The Germans indeed, who affect the title 
of herrenfolk or master people, are because of 
their own nature incapable of reaping the bene- 
fit of the conquests they make. Their “mastery” 
of Europe will be one of Whe great fiascos of 
history. They have no plan because they have 
no wish to consolidate as they go. Their idea 
of the victorious role is to burst into a. new land 
and carry off all they want. The herrenfolk — , 
must be served first. Every unoffending country 
around them must lower its standard of living 
in order to support that of the Germans. And 
if any of these martyred countries should ask : 
But what is to happen to us next year, now that 
you have killed our live-stock and taken all 
our stores ? The German reply is always the 
same. There is to be a “new order" in Europe. 
And what they mean by a new order is that all - 
Germany’s neighbours must become agricultural 
countries, which must feed the ever-increasing 
German master race, and take in exchange the 
industrial products of the German tyrants. That 
is their machine-made, short-sighted, arrogant | 


all they were all taken as steps tow 
conquest of England—yet that climax is sti 
far off as ever. Indeed it is receding, as Emel: 
re-arms as never before and as help st 
from all parts of the Dominions. A ne 
too, is the attitude of the Unitel 

Smuts, probably the gr 
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Britain dnd the United States “a little cloud 
which would one day let loose a thunderstorm 
that would overwhelm Hitler." And Germany, 
«with her fatal trick of always choosing the psy- 
chological moment for doing herself the great- 
est injury, chooses: this moment to torpedo a 
ship without warning in mid-Atlantic, six hun- 
dred miles from anywhere and, as it happens, 
with a cargo of children on board. Germany, 
the one nation who leaves its enemies to drown, 
sank her cause in the last War when she torpe- 
doed the Lusrranra. It can safely be said that 
her latest outrage will draw on the same 
nemesis. Already the United States is saying 
that it is interested in the fate of Dakar. The 
torpedoing of a ship without warning, in a rag- 
ing storm and without hope of succour, is such 
a startling index to German inhumanity. No 
one can shut his eyes to it. 

This leads one to reflect upon neutrality. 
Will neutrality, as we understand it now, sur- 
vive this war? It was assumed at the end of 
the last war that neutrality had been killed. The 
League of Nations was designed specially to do 
away with neutrality and to ensure that each 
nation was its brothers keeper. The League 
failed fot a variety of reasons—chiefly selfish— 
but it had only a stunted life after the United 
States refused to become an integral part of it. 
If civilisation, freedom, and all that we value 
as most precious in life, are to continue and 
grow, it can only be by a realisation of the onc- 
ness of all and seeing clearly that neutrality in 
face of oppression, plunder and carnage, is a 
crime. 
=` Jn the ancient Indian scripture, the BHAGA- 
... VAD Gira, it is written : : 

SUR UR MN 
À se are herein perplexed.” 

And in another ancient Indian writing TA 
Book of the Golden Pr, EC 
e gee ecepts, much of which is 
pre-Buddhistie, we read that 3 

“ Inaetion in 


a deadly sin." a deed of merey becomes 


an action in 


. These quotations are y 
thinks of the rights and wro 
Neutral nations seem 
are taking up a high moral 
pose, m e of keeping 
war. But are they? Is neutralit: 
x e MEY Y a moral 
Un a DRE s life? Iam gravely inclined 


When a burglar breaks into a hous 
steals, is a neighbour efititled to a an a 
watch and do nothing to prevent it? In other 

‘ds, is he entitled to be neutral? Tf fhat 


ely apt when one 
ngs of neutrality. 
to assume that the 
attitude for the pur- 
their people out of 
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as the burglar would know that E 
him at his nefarious enterprises would aes ed 
endeavour to stop him for the com ake 

“ The common good,” thet, is the cree £00 
for the common good to allow a bur M Isit 
on with his burglary unmolested 3 to cary, 
words, should one remain neutral? o othe 
all agree that it is everyone’s business t should 
him stopped ? The case was very well 0 have 
Lord Parker, a very eminent J udge, in th y 
of Lords during the last war, on I9] : 
1918: " The true line of developmen 

in regulating the dreadful thing (war 
bringing about conditions under wl 

comes increasingly difficult and ulti 
possible, not in consulting the welfar 


India, } 
spent OT 
every S€ 
number: 
1,2,3,4 
10% of 


3 found. ix 
Vet in | 
=| wastage 


a thing to prize and fight for, then neutrality 
must go. We are all our brother's keepers. Au 
injury to one is an injury to all and it is the 
duty of all to prevent it in so far as they can. 
There cannot again be conditions under which 
nations will stand- aside as neutrals and allow 
one nation to pillage another. i 
that it is the duty of-all to prevent it—even i 
the prevention means war. War in such a caue 
is a much nobler thing than standing aside asw 
neutral. These are world questions that must 
be seriously considered and adequate mi 
agreed on when once this war is a thing 2 io 
past. If, therefore, this war puts an en M 
selfish neutrality Hitler will have been the Ni i 
to bring about this most desirable end and 0” 
of evil will have come good. eal and 
Meanwhile life seems in a way Mr ii 
One carries on until peace comes and asa 
rational mode of living. Serving ID 
combatant in the last War one got a 
to bombs falling around one day ana ^ 
nee s ; conditio 
it is very different to have these try with: 
uncertainty in one's home in the coun ba 
military objectives near. It is like @ aad 
out of which one expects to wake UP and. 
is all illusion. The shattered houses rr 
less poor are only too real | 
many must be enduring at th 
Force we can only imagine. | 
and then must come the bu! 
world, and the freedom we have © 7. 
be extended to all parts of the Wes 
of all this evil may come good 
London, 25th September, 
[C UTE 
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Heavy WASTAGE IN THE Lower STAGE 
Tug Hartog Commission estimated that during 
jp years 1922-26, no less than a sum of 
ld ns. 14:4 crores representing about 60% of the 
otal expenditure on Primary Education in British 
dia, had been wasted. The money has been 
-Jent on account of education which has been, in 
very sense, ineffective. It was found that. large 
mill umbers of scholars leave the schools after 
11,2,3,4, or 5 years of schooling and only about 
110% of those entering the Primary Schools are 
(Mound in the Fifth Class. The wastage is heavi+ 
Hain Class II. The present figures for this 
- Iyastage have improved a little, and now, from 
sy 13% to 20% scholars fail to reach Class V. The 
[total expendiutre on education has also gone up 
‘Jind the annual waste of money spent in the 
y ean] me. of Primary Education is roughly Rs. 3 
whicijwores, out of a total of Rs. 8-5 crores for 
alloy British India. In: his book Education in India 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew drew attention to this fact 
if] ‘nd the Linlithgow Commission on Agriculture 
sc “ferred to this glaring wastage of men, money 
ind energy. 
UT It may be assumed that those scholars who 
dy on ‘up to the Fifth Standard of a Primary 
thool, retain what little they have learnt in 
a Lina and writing. Those who leave the 
i pools earlier possibly do not care to keep up 
Eu knowledge of the three R's. Since," the 
i m er of those who leave school in the 
m Y stages is very much larger than those who 
13. Up to Class V, such facilities should be pro- 


romed a which will enable them to retain their 
+, DUT to A edge, and serious attempts should be made 
ns of E that those, at least, who have some sort 
ith BOW A int ee do not relapse into illiteracy. 
dream of sch, 14% of the total population of India are 
ind it Topu) O0l-going age and only 5:2% of the total 

es ithoole oo attend the Primary and other 
; GEG tducate So, about 8-895 of them have to be 
jr AT hav, ed besides millions of illiterate adults who 
| err Weakness no education, and: who are a great 


in the body politic and the State. 


edmnsib 
| “T power of which they are unaware. They 
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have now to exercise their right of citizenship fa 
te their best advantage. In spite of the efforts i 
of the responsible Ministers, the Montford 
Reforms could not appreciably move up the per- 
centage of literacy. About 8% of the total 
population in British India can read and write. 
It stood at about 7% before the Reforms of li 
1919. The Reforms of 1935 have placed usina | 
position whence we have to look round to find cp 
people who may judiciously guard their inter- 


ests. That means that the adult should have | 
that education which will comfortably adjust xc 
him with the world outside, which will deve- ii 
lop his abilities to & conceivable capacity and zl 


which will give him that knowledge that may 
help him to live the best life of which he is 
capable. Adult education in India need move 
on with electric speed so as to achieve the object 
of educating the grown-ups in the shortest 
possible time. The question is a. grave one and 
it has to be met with equal reservation. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


In England, Adult Education gained greater 
suecess since 1850 with the growth of political 
consciousness. When the franchise was exten- 
ded in 1867, it received more stimulus and, with 
the introduction of Universal Primary Education 
in 1870, the movement stood on a sound footing. 
We have, perhaps, to wait for the time when 
Universal Primary Education would be intro- 
duced in our country. c 

The history of Adult Education movement 
in Britain is linked up with something else. 
With the expansion of the industries in England, 
a demand, or rather a desire, grew up in the 
minds of the workers themselves to improve 
their knowledge and status.- They, however, 
insisted on their right to have a hand “in the - 
shaping of the curriculum and in the choice of o 
the tutors. The essence of the movement is, 
therefore, its voluntary character, its freedo 
from external control and the initiafive 
students themselves. The standard f 
tion in the industrial areas, at pre 
high as the Hogours Degree of a 
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e 
be in a position to see workers in the industrial 
and rural areas'in thousands, to demonstrate a 
desire to have schools to spend their leisure 
hoyrs profitably, but we may be in a position 
to show those who have not the benefit of a 
liberal education, how they can utilise their 
spare moments to live their best lives by 

e  enlarging their scope of knowledge. 


ApuLT EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Apart from grappling the problem of the 
extension of Primary Education in the right 
manner, the existing arrangements of the expan- 
sion of the Adult Education movement in India, 
is far from satisfactory in so far as organisa- 
iion and direction are concerned. There are 
night sehools and part-time institutions in our 
country in the urban areas only. Although 
these schools are primarily meant for the adults, 
they admit those children also, who, for some 
reason or other, cannot attend the day schools. 
In 1936-37, there were 2,016 schools with 62,691 
male students and 11 schools with 946 female 
students, for the adults only. The Hartog Com- 
mission estimated that there were 6,700 schools 
for the adults in British India. 


LJ 
Mass EDUCATION DURING THE MONTFORD 
REFORMS 


It appears that there is no system in their 
“expansion and no central organisation to control 
them, and so, without a definite policy, the official 
and non-official attempis are bearing no tangible 
results, During the Montford Reforms the 
Ministers in some of the provinces, tried to tackle 
the- problem and to keep up this branch of 
educational movement, as best as they could 
Knowledge and information used to be 
propagated through the various departments 
on such subjects as Health and Sanitation by 
means of lantern lectures, by opening village 
libraries and village schools for men, and zenana. 
classes for women, and by helping qualified 
‘medical men to settle down in the rural areas 
vere are societies in almost all the provinces 
of Ene for Propagating knowledge to the 
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Mission Society and 


[ i ý C. P. the Cent 
operative Institut 2 entral Co- 
Quos Ed lute of Bombay, the 
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which are doing useful work in edu 
masses. Tur special characteristic of 
ment is, however, its lack of co-ordis i: 
The Departments of» Publio yet? 
almost all the Provinces gef films pred P 
propaganda purposes on subjects like ae for 
vention and the cure of epidemic d 
Attractive posters and placards 
for the purpose. Lantern lectu 
exhibitions are arranged to tou 
parts of the country. It is noteworthy t] 
these activities of the government, which d D, 
lot in rousing the interest of the vill EC 
give them the requisite knowledge, | 
regularly carrying their work. 


catin a 
the E the 
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ACTIVITIES IN Inpra Since 1937 


There has been tremendous activity evident |! 
in all the provinces for the re-organisation. of 


res and moving | 
r in the interior Í 


agers anq 1^ 
nave been 1^ .- 


ww far 
“Fipstance 

hough | 
hell” na 
yay, 20 


1 i ihat caU 
diseases, | 


RURAL 


Fol 
pray nni 


the Central Co-operative Banks and the Depart- se 
ments of Rural Reconstruction. ‘These are no m ; 
doubt good signs. Apart from the essential duty few! 3 
of the Co-operative Banks of carrying on their | "i Be 
administration of the Central Banks, they may | n b 
be entrusted with some of the duties of educa- pm 
ting the masses. It may not be possible to have 1 m RO 
the duty of supervising the work of educating | af s 
the villagers in the schools, transferred to them ^ Ns 
for obvious reasons, but they can be allotted à - and if f 
certain part of the work in this field of super- - Way, th 
vising the progress of education of the masses. 4i by m 
In that case, the process of instruction and the | nas 
propagation of knowledge will be more diie des 
systematic and the courses of instruction MY 4 vodiy 


be uniform, in a particular area, at least. 


There are well-organised institutions fer the | R 


serving under 


training of the officers 
: Ted and methods of 


governments in the principles 
rura] reconstruction. 
and “ Educating the Masses " may 
together, in the training, 


be able to do some useful work. d man 
Various methods have been tried 82 in th 

schemes and plans have been prepar jiteracy 

course of the last three years, to increase 

in every province. Literacy - drives Jun 

“weeks”; through. (mildly forced) YO", 


efforts of the school and college students, ' 


ihe | 


CITAS 6H Masses". 
“ Uplifting ve ew 


so that these Sod i 
who are drawn mostly from the subor cd h 
Executive and Co-operative Departments ©" = 
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the row far they are capable of achieving results. public parks and other places in the cities, " 
Ve. jpstances have been known of people, who and villages, fitted with loud-speakers for m 
; Boh illiterate in all other respects, could sign the  enterainment of the people of that 


a. g 2 
Mr names only when accepting the monthly 


ay, and remained so, till their death EM 
shat cause any advance of literacy in any way ? 


BROADCASTS, THE HARTOG COMMISSION 
AND Mr. BRAYNNE 


Following the examples set by Mr. F. L. 
‘praynne of the Punjab, as early as 1930, Broad- 
lasting has been tried as a means of serving the 
| ouble purpose of entertaining the masses and 
lüving them some knowledge at the same time. 
limo&t all the stations of the am (All India 
lRadio) set apart a certain period, specially in 
ihe evenings for rural programmes. As in the 
West, so in our country also, its utility may be 
questioned. ‘The reasons are not far to seek. 
JI There is a dearth of Receiving Sets in the villages, 
and, unless they can be provided with them 
ire of cost, the purpose may not be served at 
ill. Besides, the nature':of these Talks—taking 
for granted that it has taken the places of 
‘kathakatas,’ ‘ majlis, ‘parties’ etc., of the days 
€ yore when they were the acceptable forms 
‘of spreading adult education amongst the 
‘masses—the programmes may be put to the test 
md if found unsuitable, may be improved. Any 
; |y, the Talks, if they are regularly attended 
lo by the villagers, will improve their knowledge 
tonsiderably and may gradually foster in them 
lle desire to know more for improving their 
j"ordly affairs. 
The Hartog Commission submitted their 


RURAL 


ihe | Report in 1929. At that time they thought that 
of |" Would be futile to adopt Broadcasting as a 
eg RS for educating the adults of India, or even 
ned - the section of the rural population because of 
cers qu quitiplicity of the problems which appeared 
inte OUR insurmountable. - Mr. Braynne had 
ny |, 0 that it was possible even with limited 


Tes B 5 
OUrees to take to this as a means of educating 


ae s Villagers. The Madras Corporation had 
the - Mar, ed a scheme and had prepared estimates to 
ae Upon e work, and they were about to launch 
e Broad heir programme of work, when the 
or] Stat casting Service, was taken over by the 


< it was in 1982, and since then many big 
Do lt stations have been installed and the 
ive mos relating to the village Broadcasts 
bon 
m plage- folk in-the evenings and the service 
the ¢ 


cen improved to conform to the tastes of- 


locality. The voice coming through the “amr ” | 
may have its charm and may lend renewed i 
enthusiasm to the inquisitive villagers, assem- i 
bled together to listen to what was coming. „=. 
They may not take the places of the extension 
lectures which are meant for educationally 
advanced people in the cities, but they may, 
when properly conducted, with a well-thought- 
out plan, serve the purpose of propagating 


‘knowledge to the masses. 


Waart May Bm Dons ro Ger Goop RESULTS i 
Our Municipalities may instal the Receiving { 
Sets for the benefit of ihe citizens. The villagers i 
may contribute a certain sum collectively to 
procure a Set for the use of villagers themselves 
or even the Central Co-operative Banks and the 
Primary Societies may secure the Sets by set- 
ting apart a portion of their profits. Then, 
with a net-work of Receiving Sets in a certain . 
area, it might. be possible for the Broadcasting 
Station serving that locality, to cater for improv- 
ed and increased hours of programmes as a 
necessary corollary. That will, of course, involve 
extra cost to them. That licence fees may not 
be enough to cover the increased-expenditure, , 
and the import duty on the Receiving Sets which `. $ 
is now being utilised to meet the recurring and 
other expenses of the Service, may not be suffi- 
cient to defray the extra cost of educating and 
entertaining the rural population in that new 
arrangement. Other sources of increasing the 
revenue may be looked for. The American way 
of making the advertisers pay for the extra cost 
may be worth giving a trial. Broadcasting as a 
means of entertainment, information and educa- 
tion, has come to stay, and we have to make the- 
best use of this instrument of modern house- 
hold. necessity.. - ; laetitia 
Tue CrneMA AND Mass EDUCATION _ 
Then, there is the other and perhaps more —— 
effective instrument as a means of instruction — 
than the Radio of the modern age. The Cinem 
which is so frequently utilised by the Depa 
ments of Public Health to educate the peopl 


ou 
It may be made a more useful medium 
for educating the masses. The minds of children 
are plastic and they may be assuredly moulded 
as desired by this form of amusement with a 
fairly good and properly directed material. 
Every film may not be found to achieve good 

results, and if they are nob properly selected, 
they may fail to achieve the desired end. Only 
those pictures may be exhibited to the children 
which have been produced with a distinctively 
educative purpose in view and which may form, 
so to say, a definite adjunct to the work in the 
elass-room. The films should be produced by 
directors who have studied their subject 
thoroughly, and, above all they should be 
“ educational.” 


public. 


CINEMA IN OTHER COUNTRIES—FOR 
EDUCATION 

France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan and 
England have made arrangements for producing 
and exhibiting films of educational value. 
Germany may be said to be the pioneer in this 
field. Japan has made provisions for exhibiting 
the educational films to the children at school 
once a month at least. In each of these pro- 
gressive countries of the West and the East, 
„there are arrangements for not only producing 
- first class films of educational subjects, such as, 
History, Geography, Literature, the Sciences 
and Medicine, etc. but also of finding the 
requisite apparatus and the places for giving 
the shows regularly. These films are made use 
of by every type of educational institution, be 
they Elementary, Secondary or the University, 
as cach of them finds a graded subject. suited 
to the needs of their students. The Adult Edu- 
cation Movement has necessarily received a 
great fillip to its progressive advancement with 
the help of these shows, and this method of 
| imparting knowledge has been 
ES effective and the most instructive, 
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understanding and agreement in 
the expenses. 


How THE FILMS May BE PREPARED 


As regards the question of the yp : 
of these films the governments recu. 
countries have either given the lead by sub o 
sing the companies or have monopolised 0 
industry by starting a branch of the 
Film ‘Production attached to the ad 


: ministrativ, 
Departments of Education. "There are expe 
who have studied the subject and the technique 


of film production and they go along an organised 
programme for each subject. Either of these 
methods may be followed in India. There are film 
producing companies here who may be asked by 
the governments to produce educational films on 
their behalf and under their guidance. If that 
arrangement does not work satisfactorily, the 


a desire to share 


Educational | 


lifting 
usitior 


provincial governments may start their own {ili 


departments of Educational Film Production. 
Here also, the activities of the different depart- 


ments may be consolidated to have films of f 


educational interest produced. Besides the films 4 


required for the regular schools and colleges on } 
subjects directly bearing on their instruction, 


special films for the education of the masses 
may be prepared by that department. — 

The Indian Cinematograph Committee of 
1928 had pointed out the urgency of having 


educational films produced by the Indian - 
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companies producing films for entertainment; J' 


and the recent conference of the Directors of 


Information of the provincial governs p 
recommended that the production of such xS T 
should be insisted upon Indian companies p. d 


before grant- 


are operating in India at present, 
| © P to carry 0n 


ing them the requisite permission 
their business. It is time. perhaps, 
amendment of the Indian Cinematogrp* i 
accordingly. Almost all the provinces 10 fm 
levy an amusement tax on the einem’ cum 
and this does not bring in & substantial S n 
the governments. Besides, the Boards 0^ 
Censors charge a certain fee for cert E on 
film as suitable for exhibition.- The 90" in 
tax and the excess of fees received for ES v 
the films over the normal expenditure Y 
utilised for producing educational film ii 
provincial governments. and to ae oti 
Department of Educational Film °° Gen 

en Hane C 
he initiative may come depart? 
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, the instruetor as well as the scholar, 
Xs mental content. If the provincial 
ts produced the films, it would be far 
TP for them to co-qidinate the activities of the 
Puctors of the different bodies by. arranging 
ond round the films to the local centres in 
i M The question of projectors may 
a he easily tackled, as they would be con- 
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; dalled by an organised department. - The 
nal vices of the workers in the field of Adult 
id Stucation and of those engaged in the duty of 
te ‘pliiting the masses and the villages may be 
sed Aqusitioned as and when necessary, according 
ere the needs of each centre and according to the 
ilm quirements of the villagers. - 
by "| In the Broadcasting Service also the same 
on ay be applied. In both these fields, until and 
hat ess the villagers themselves, either by 
the Jsmple or by education, demonstrate their 
wn tilingness to have the Receiving Sets for them- 
on, Wes and to see the films, it will be futile to 
rt- like any arrangement for them. Failing that, 
of tn if they are supplied with the Sets free and 
ms en the shows free, they will not care to listen 
on jithose Talks or may show an aversion to go 
on, the shows as soon'^as they are aware that 
Ses Pty are meant for educating them. In a place 

ere the people are preponderantly . illiterate 
of al whose minds are undeveloped, a suspicion 
ing that sort may not be purely imaginative. 
jan te Talks delivered and the shows proposed to 
nó; given should be graded. A fairly educated 
of i u informed set of persons will need a different 
a ind of subject from what may be meant for the 
ms filterates, 
ich A Hence aris tl esti i di 
ne Pn of diver es the question of the co-ordina- 
on Doom ae efforts. The various official an. 
the listo bodies, doing any work in the 
Aot fa or n of educating the masses, should have 
dia h ee course of studies and they should 
X8, fode = to conform to the provision of a certain 
to Jj» Similar to that prevailing in England, fo 
$ |* purpose TNT Va < 7 2 
UD duy i of receiving grants-in-aid from the 
ach *eanisat; funds. In England, the expenses of 
ent He tutao and direction, and of the fees of 
mE Two: or, which are the main items of 


ture, are : 
bw , met partly from the funds of 
yuntary bodies and the universities, but 
rA lation om the grants of the Boards of 
| >, lount and local educational authorities, and 
a tod, nh to about £70,000/- annually. The 
Pu mu of a code, will necessarily mean 
sent q pectior of the institutions. The 
f ducatin spectorate of the Departments of 
n than . i India, have much more work to 
TM. So at may be reasonably expected of 
tong Me other organisation may be created 
: Out in the existing comarmsadonnat 
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administration to carry out the work. So long 
as voluntary effort does not manifest itself to 
take on the responsibility, it may be assumed 
by the government, and so long as Universal 
Primary Education has not been introduced, th 
burden has to be borne by the State. 


Wo wit Give THE Leap ? stp 
It has been found that the most profitable 
types of propaganda „are those which reach 
peop'e through the groups of which they are 
members and which link on their .existing 
interests. This principle which has been tried 
in the progressive countries and is recommended 
as the best, may be applied in our country also. Dip 
In the urban areas, it may not be difficult to at 
find people who have, by their own efforts, deriv- 
-ed some benefits from further education. Such 
persons may be given the charge of educating 
their fellow brethren, in their spare moments, 
in the areas inhabited mostly by working-class en 
people. Similar efforts may be made in the zr 
rural areas also. Enthusiastic villagers having 
some education may not be wanting there, and 
they, having gained some knowledge by their 
persistent application, industry and perseverence, 
would willingly volunteer their services to do 
some good to their fellow brethren. 


ae 


Co-ORDINATION OF THE EXISTING ORGANISATIONS 


The Institute of Rural Reconstruction at 
Santiniketan and the Co-operative Institute at 
Gosaba (24-Perganas) founded by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, are doing some work in training the 
workers for uplifting the villages but they have 
not received as much patronage and support as 
they deserve. The students coming out of 
these institutions have not been able to find 
suitable employment to enable them to make use- ^ 
of the prineiples and the practices for which. 
they received special training. The Graduate 
School of Social Service at Bombay give train- 
ing in an advance form. There exists a demand 
of having a statutory body or organisation for 
this particular domain, instead of loose- and 
flexible bodies which only give rise to a tendency 
to multiply schemes and experiments without | 
any visible results coming out of them. 


rhythmic exercises. To these efforts and 
others already mentioned, may be inclu 
activities of the Boy Scout Movement, the 
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the Junior Red Cross Work, the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade's activities, etc., whose field 
of work may be said to have been confined to 
the training of the school and college students for 
greater responsibilities as individuals to society 
and for a training in discipline. The salient 
features of the activities of these bodies may be 
enlarged and utilised in the furtherance of the 
cause of Adult Education movement, by instill- 
ing in the minds of the workers and scholars, the 
idea of a duty to the State, and of the little 
sacrifices they are required to make for that 
eause. The activities of the various bodies may 
be co-ordinated with the co-operation of the 
central provincial organisation in order that 
useful work may be done in this domain. 


Tue Nerp or A Surs FOUNDATION 
The task is enormous. Funds are required. 
Nothing can be expected out of the normal 
education budgets, and perhaps, much can not 
be allotted out of the provincial revenues, and 


Dear Sir, 
We beg to invite your attention to the following 


extract from an article entitled “ Oligarch i 
x n article garchs of our Indus- 
ae i appearing in The Modern Review of October, 


“From the workers’ poi i i 
; 1 point of view an Indian 
prt is often a worse master than a British Trust 
3 a EUN of the workers of the Dalmia Sugar 
ws, tor instance, is much inferior to that existing 
& Co.” 


businessmen 
to slate that 


publication 
diate contradict à statement and 
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COMMENT & CRITICISM 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORKERS OF THE 
DALMIA SUGAR MILLS 
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, 
in the face of this great handicap, a ni 
has to be undertaken with sleng 
Therefore, the greater part of this 
movement has to rely on ¥oeluntar 
officials and of the non-officials. 
adults, who may have gone bey 
age when the learning process is gl 
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he country, y 
differs essentially from that of the coute 4 
the West. Here the question is to teach the 
Adults to read and to write their own language, 1 
on a large scale and then to enlarge upon their] 
knowledge in gradual stages. The process of 15 
edueation will move along the desired track by 
presenting suitable materials to them when they d^ 
are literates. 


-gentary p 
fient, f 


If Mr. Mehta, the writer of the article, takes the 
trouble to make enquiries, he will find that most 0 our 
amenities of life provided to our workers in each oe E 
factories are generally denied to workmen employ 
under foreign trusts. : Ai 

At Dalmianagar alone we have built for OU 
lives over 700 quarters laid on with water "i 
with electricity. We provide free medicines i 
aid to all our employees and their dependan s 
free education to their children, Since the OU 
the war, we have granted substantial wa 
Workers. SESS 

The aforesaid statement appearing Jn- 
Review is grossly libellous. When, however: cs 
finds that he had been misinformed, We ict his n 
will acknowledge his mistake and contradict i 
'. We invite you to visit Dalmianagar © = 
venience, and see for yourself how th 
run under purely Indian management. ill be 
that when you have seen the place, you WI m 
satisfied. 2 o. 


-— Youss faithful 5 
1 AS ÍLNDUBIE 
for Roper: SA 
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„ihat the war has been in progress for a year, 
is perhaps of interest to pause and examine 
efect on the cinema in various couniries 
iy and indirectly involved in it. At the 
ning of hostilities there was a widespread 
"wing that the cinema was going to play a 
ining part in belligerent propaganda; that, as 
T of the nation's war effort, the British film 
Lustry would be enlisted in the service of the 
finstry of Information. To a certain extent 
‘is has been done; we have had straight pro- 
yanda films like “ For Freedom” and “The 
wm Has Wings, and a few documentaries 
‘ve been produced in England under the aegis 
‘the Film Section of the Information Ministry, 
xh as “ Squadron 992," “ The Warning,” and 
‘Writ of the People." Yet the flood of docu- 
_ futary propaganda has not been terrific. Basil 
igit, film critic of the London Spectator, 
tioned this in the Spectator of June 14th; 


ntry, 
India 


s the Daten large group of film-makers have been only 
f the dh ely employed, if they have been employed at 
f our 
loyed 


they are rooted in the nature 
Some oe War and of the British and American 
TL of society. E 
luer Epse of France, a liberal capitalist 
inerion : of the same pattern as Britain and. 
itary’ las been now generally ascribed to. the 
i the and political betrayal engineered 
ndre qu o-Faseists, summed up as the “ two- 
"iain amilies of France"; The aged Marshal 
p tholo,- Conservative, and a Franco 
cen labelled as the figurehead in this 
lé reactionary who preferred the 
= € of order to a people's war. Writing 
ent issue of Stephen King-Hall’s 


i hag 
heyat, 
Qm D 
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By JOHN ALEXANDER 


Eite 
y ie à correspondent pointed out that - 
Die. DE can be learned from the French 
ES east that the British equivalent of 
itan "cred families can do the same thing 
Cory e American New Republic, in its ~ 
m St, has commented similarly about 
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THE CINEMA ; : i 


Such an interpretation of Frénch politics is 
the natural product of the distrust of the Allies 
which arose before the war owing to their 
(apparently) pro-Fascist policy in the last five 
years. Before the fall of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the formation of a popular government in Britain, 
it was widely felt that the issues of the war were 
not clear; that the war “ for democracy ” was in 
reality a manoeuvre before a compromise peace : 
the long period of the “sitzkrieg’’ seemed to 
bear this out. 

I seem to have wandered a long way from 
the cinema; but the political background is an 
index to the national social atmosphere; and 
the cinema, whether Government-controlled or 
not, relies on this atmosphere for its existence. ` 
The point is this.. While there was this un- 
certainty about British war aims in Britain, 
there was also uncertainty in the propaganda 
world; the issues of the war were not clear, and 
the makers of films were uncertain of their 
public. It appeared of no value to explain the 
virtues of democracy if the democratic cause were 
to be once again betrayed in another and greater 
Munich. 

Yet now the situation as I say, has changed. 
Churchill. and the Labour leaders are in power 
in London and the British nation has no alter- 
native but to fight, with its back to the wall, - 
for freedom. ‘There could be no better time for 
film -producers to restate in clear language the 
principles of a people's freedom and the necessity. . — | 
for its maintenance. Yet are they doing this? - - i 
Let us take a look at Hollywood. Clearly the 
problem would not be so urgent in neutral — 
America; yet Uncle Sam’s future is not so stable 
that he can afford to neglect propaganda for 
democratic principles; in the not-so-distant future " — 
he may have to persuade his péople to fight for - 
them. | sig cuir age mi ce 
At the beginning of the war John 
the Canadian Government Film Co 
gave a broadcast in which he said: | 
-: Hollywood (when war broke out) was s 
that it had a new idea every day. The firs 
was to cri Eee CAODUC Hanis I n 


intensify its American market. . 


_ was the way Hollywood. 


"Phe more modern scho 
men, argued vehemently 
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tions in this war, and that ihis policy of froth and fluff 
would be an insùlt to the intelligence oi the people. 


Thus his impression of Hollywood was that 
the war would bring more critical and thoughtful 
films, because, when men were fighting for demo- 
| cracy, people would be asking what exactly 
"m democracy was. : l 
Yet the average American war-time pro- 
duction has been.lamentable. Films like “ All 

n . : S SL et eT 
Good Girls go to Paris," “ Winter Carnival,” 
“Holiday,” ete., have hit a new low level in 
entertainment. Perhaps of more significance 
than Mr. Grierson’s broadcast is the following 
extract from a review issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington: 

Tt is interesting to note that the war has already 
brought about a marked change in film tastes in the 
belligerent countries. There is now a keen desire for 
pictures such as comedies, mystery stories, or any kind 
of light but engrossing entertainment that is likely to 
afford escape from war-time anxieties. In some markets 
of the warring nations sad and morose scenes are actual- 
ly barred by the censorship boards. It goes without 
saying that our American producers are pre-eminently 
well-equipped to supply films that will satisfy these 
tastes which are now dominant in great regions of the 
earth. = 


. Hollywood's reactions to war are related to 
its status in capitalist society. The fundamen- 
. . tal fact is that it is a major industry with an 
enormous capital investment and a vast network 
of international organisation. Thus its first 
reactions to the social upheaval a great war 
necessarily entails would be apprehension; fear 
of an alteration, such as the last war produced 
in one-sixth of the world, in the social systems 
of nations. In Russia the film industry is con- 
trolled by the state; in America it is in the hands 
of a few wealthy people. Thus the tendency 
will be, while the uncertainty produced by war 
` prevails both in its markets and nearer home 
for Hollywood to produce covert or open pro- 
paganda for the sake of maintaining the semin] 
2 € of maintaining the social 
status quo. As John Grierson also said, in his 
- broadcast, of the Hollywood producers, “ The 
all for going into propaganda o done 
: The cbange in outlook from Frank 
8 “ Mr. Deeds goes to Town ” to his “ Mr 
à goes to Washington” is significant. It 
he remembered that Mr. Deeds [ 
p an army of unemployed E E. E UM 
radi } Une yed- roduced a 
a dieal plan for their settlement: Mr. Smith 
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went to Washington with no mòre formiga 
backing than a gang of youthful giormidaple 
and was agitating for.nothing more e Range 
the establishment, in the teeth, be adica] than 
opposition from vaguely * vested r Said, of 
a Government camp for their education S of 
While the average Hollywood film q; 
encourage analyses other than those abe p 
tainment value, it is remarkable that fr M 
of the recent pictures I have seen have mas fey iypectati 
tie and tails been absent. The themes oL E elated, 
ithe Moon,” (British), “ Holiday,” and Over ultivato} 
Name Only” have all been on the “ nit: in 
poor rich " line—the emphasis being on m 
that the acquisition of wealth brings its m 
punishment. The implication is that it ig i | 
worth trying to alter the class system in order. 
to get into the upper class, since the upper class | 
has such a hell of a bad time. , AR 
The effect of this short-sighted policy hasr 
made its mark on the British documentaries, 
This is not necessarily the fault of the British | 
producers; they rely for their backing on other 
sources than their own industry. As the Apnl? 
issue of the London Documentary News-letter |" - 
put it: 
At present no matter how popular the subject ord. 
treatment, or how wide the distribution,’ virtually no” i; 
British quality short costing £1,000 a reel or more ean "itside, 
hope to make a profit. Thus most good shorts today foods re; 
are subsidised by one interest or another. | i 
This brings us back to where we started. y 
This article is at once an analysis of the te 
back a. proper sported 


treatment of present day social issues and a hope f'tuptior 


[we pric 


paganda of the froth and fluff pictures, E 
set out to prove that nothing is 
world and that nothing should. T 
scene in England and America 
rapidly; it is a crime that the 
which could be a powerful force in ai 
of those ideas essential to peace, °° 4, 
lagging behind with the reactionaries: 4 
Bevin, British Labour Minister, has $ 

“The feeli » British people 15 
that this RENE let them down, 2 as 
system based on a monopoly by bié bu 
to deliver the goods.” : 


`~ 
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S nop. M 
?Dler- Img price of jute has become depressed beyond 


d fey xpectation. Last year, after the war Was 
White jeolared, it shot up for a while; but most of the 
Over! tivators had already disposed of their produce 
“Th yd it was only the middlemen who reaped the 
Y the fynefit of this rise. It provided a windfall for 
e fact hem and not for the actual producers of the 
own |ovince. The latter were both disappointed and 
S Not yeful at the same time. They were disappoin- 
order’. that they had already parted with their 
class | «duce and could not have the advantage of the 
* igr price that the war brought in its train. 
y has they were hopeful because they thought that the 
me mand for jute would remain uniformly high 
UN wing the war and they would reap the benefit 
Apel i higher price in subsequent years. So in their 
letter [Pumism they brought more of their acres under 
ate cultivation. Unfortunately, however, the 
coke took such a turn and the circumstances be- 
lly no me so unfavourable that the demand from 
re can Miside, both for raw jute, and also for jute 
today koods reached the lowest ebb. 
| Ordinarily about 60% of the jute produced 
nthis country is consumed by the jute mills in 
ad around Calcutta and the remaining 40% is 
roper ported abroad by the pucca balers for con- 
hope “uption by the jute mills in different countries. 


n up. Sa tesult of the war not only the export of the 


"anid 1% of raw jute by the balers has virtually 
i, Stopped, but what is more, the Calcutta 
s 8 also are without sufficient orders and 
J'sequently are not in a position to absorb the 
i maining 60%. 
E. normal years, although the mills abroad 
4, ume nearly 40% of the jute produced, it is 
alcutta mills consuming the remaining 
s hich control the price of jute. The pucca 
i lose] are, no doubt, a competitor but they are 
M associated socially and otherwise with the 
Su millers. — Jt-is on this account that 
the. * ls in India are the determining factor in 
Noy ‘ation of price for raw jute in this country. 
lapsed en the export market has absolutely 
PORR lt is inevitable that the Calcutta jute 
{iin CUA alone be the determining factor in 
*y» 9t lowering the price of jute. — 
“1 in normal years, when the demand 
r Qj, 03d was steady and the demand from 
Ws 
= was hardly determined by the law of 
9 : : 


arted. 
e re- 
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.upon the cut-throat method of purchase pursued 


cutta jute mills was high, the price of- 
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; PLIGHT OF THE JUTE MARKET ° 
By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOWDHURY, uc. 


demand and supply. The jute mills invariably 
kept some stock of old jute with which they 
could continue their day to day work for some 
time. This stock has always been an uknnown 
quantity. Its exact amount has never been 
divulged to the public. The result was that when 
the new jute was on the market, the jute mills 
would never rush to purchase the new produce. 
Their actual demand would not be known to the 
growers or even to the middlemen. They would 
buy only casually and idly, with, in fact, an 
appearance that it was not absolutely essential 
for them to buy at once. Meanwhile, the 
growers, poor and absolutely dependent upon the 
sale of jute, would be eager to dispose of it at. 
as small a rate as the middlemen would offer. 

While this was the state of things when, as 
I have said, the demand, both from abroad and - 
from the local mills was steadily high, it can 
be imagined how unfortunate may be the condi- 
tion of things when the foreign demand for raw 
jute has absolutely become nil and when the 
demand for the manufacture of the local mills 
has also fallen low. : 

In this connection it is pertinent to refer to 
the jute. futures market, which has had some 
influence 6n the determination’ of price. This 
market has its drawbacks, which need not be 
emphasized here. But it cannot be gainsaid 
that it has proved to be an important instrument 
in keeping the price-level higher than otherwise 
it would be. It has been really a healthy check 


by the jute mills. It was in a sense rather un- 
fortunate that this market was kept closed. for 
several months. The Government fixed on paper 

a minimum price and the jute mills entered into 

a gentleman’s agreement with the Government 
not to buy at a rate lower than this minimum, - 
provided the futures market did not disturb the 
market rate. The Government accordingly 
closed the market. It, has been, however, foun 
by experience that while the 


did not profit in the least by the agre ; 
between the Government and the jute mills. - 
This agreement was cleverly circumvented and 
the price of jute at which the growers have been 


required to sell their produce has actually beer. e - | 
in many cases, only 50% of the price agreed ` 
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benefit of the z ; 
futures market was denied to the growers, Sey Dum 
ent Gee 
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upon. From this standpoint it is gdod that the pr jube peo in Bengal is 4 0 
futures market ‘has been re-opened. But it crore m poe ouno words, the Gover 
should be emphasized that although it may do to ma <E PO fox credit for five ow, 
some- service to the growers, it cannot be of maunds of jute. A mimimum price ig ix : 
appreciable help to them in the present crisis. at T itae eight Annas per maung ud fallen 15 
The Government of Bengal has tried to tone up if twot Mires Or OD ETE to be given as credit. sill COT 
M. < the depressed price-level by announcing that in to the qu 22 deposit, the Vihan 50 
i the next year only one-third of the present 1s to find Rs. S (five) for every maund, or in jvieW 9 
acreage under jute will be open to jute cultiva- other words, twenty-five crores of ru }qnnoun 
tion. The Government expects that as a result I do-not think that the raising of this sum wj jon wil 
- of this announcement of drastic restriction in the be impossible for the Government, Tt i acreage 
next year, the demand for jute, now available, to be noted in this connection that a section | next th 
will grow and the price will correspondingly of the public is demanding the provineialization | süll so 
mount up. This expectation is not, however, of all the rent-receiving rights in Bengal, which be mor 
likely to come true. The millers, who are now will involve the Government in a loan of nearly | questio! 
actually the ultimate buyers, are not expected one hundred crores of rupees. If any responsible 7| releasec 
to rush into the market even as a result of the section of opinion may actually put forward |blem, Y 
recently enunciated Government policy. such a proposal, it need not seem incredible that vf cott 

The policy of restriction has, undoubtedly, the Government may raise a sum of rupees 25 | But a 
its utility. That will adjust supply to possible crores for the holding of jute, so that it may be oce th 
demand. But there are certain- factors because disposed of at the right moment at the economic | mostly 


of which the full benefit to this policy of restric- Price. 1 Ev 
tion eannot be available to the growers. In the The chalking out of some such scheme, as Jswttles 
first place as we have said already, because of alluded to in the previous paragraph, will be an 4 (he der 
the unknown quantity of old jute stock, the mills earnest of the Government solicitude for the fone tin 
do not come forward to buy immediately their interests of the peasant population of the pro- fnew mi 
necessary amount of jute. Secondly, the grow- vince. It is no use posing as a friend of the *nently 
ers, who are so abjectly poor in most cases can- people while virtually doing nothing for thet te lik 

- not hold their jute for long. So the situation real benefit. I have my doubts if with regard to | world, 
A, comes to this, that while the growers are eager the regulation of jute*price the Ministry of | should 
to dispose of their supplies, the manufacturers Bengal will have as free a hand as a popular 3 done f 
are unwilling to make manifest their demand at ministry should actually have in respect of such | fop jute 


once. The inevitable happens, as a result. The a vital and pivotal matter. We remember how | 
price is not determined by the law of demand and in the twenties a Registrar of Co-operative i 
supply. Societies came to grief because of his well meats 
If the Government are eager at all to do ing attempt at the co-operative regulation 0' . 
permanent benefit to the growers they must make jute sale in Bengal. The jute sale societies which 
immediate arrangements for regulated markets, he organised threatened to undermine the ae 
. in which, the growers may not only deposit their fiteering of the European firms and 8$ nud 
produce in properly equipped godowns but, in became the bete noire of the European Gres 
which, they may get immediate credit for this of Commerce. Sufficient influence was IUE. | 
deposit. For the last three years the Indian io bear both upon the Government and upor "rr. 
Central Jute Committee has been exploring the bank, whose credit facility made the running is 
possibilties of regulated jute markets in jute the EEAS possible. On the one 5) © iher 
growing areas. But so far we have not heard of credit was suddenly withdrawn and on the 0 
Tari. UNE iue dam NU eee the Government attitude towards ar 
n. up. regrettable also that although runni“ ieties hostile. 
_ the Government of Bengal has talked of much E USC er throug? 
«regard to regulated markets for all agricultural been given out that the Government © 
produce, if has not paid sufficient attention to the is contemplating a loan for ‘financing - “ul 
m. of setting up regulated markets for chase of jute as a part of its policy ee TE 
CPUS à i is is a right move PUY” (over 
. As regards the credit for the deposit of jute E m that th 
in the godowns of regulated markets there are ment will be allowed to have its Way J 
, who may raise the question of finance. it will be allowed to take the Tight * 
p n nop ae senol "Re inthe if the loan is actually undert 
ishing this. reform. In aver c ink tha ) 
CC-0. In Public Domain, old ll TORNO NUM hink at 15s 
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/ One yill soon be engaged in pulling the wire from 
nt ig pehind. : 

tore | That the demand for jute ‘has considerably 
fixed allen is written on the wall. So long as the war 
and sl continue it is unlikely that it will be more 


redit s 50% of the normal purchase of jute. In 
Tent view of this fact the Government of Bengal has 
Tm announced that in the next year the jute cultiva- 


| all, ill be restricted to one-third of the normal - 


jon W1 

PR under jute. Possibly in the year after 
ction ne there wil be some rise in this acreage but 
ition, still 80 long as the war lasts it is not expected to 
hich | be more than 50% of normal cultivation. The 
arly ‘question is what will be done with the acres 
sible 7 released from jute cultivation ? This is a pro- 


will 
tis 


vard blem, which has not been solved. Cultivation 
that of cotton and sugar-cane has been suggested. 
s 25 |But without going into details, it may be said at 
y be jonce that for years the suggestion will remain 
omi (mostly impracticable. 

Even when the war is over and the world 
2, as dættles down to peace, it is not expected that 
ean fhe demand for jute will be as it had been at 


the 
pro- 
the 
their 
'd to 
7 of 


me time. The discovery of substitutes and the 
new methods of shipping articles have perma- 
ently decreased the demand for jute and they 
‘ire likely to decrease it further in post-war 
world. In view of these facts the Government 
should set about thinking as to what should be 


ular - done for maintaining the old level of demand 
such | for jute. 

how 

itive | 


ean- 
1 of | 
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liora 's physically, historically and culturally a 
and the Indians are a Nation. It is undis- 
» but is, of late, being disputed by the 
cague Communalists under Mr. Jinnah's 
Hindus lead. The two-nation theory that the 
À prol and Mussalmans are separate nations 
> fpg Med and the partition or vivisection 


|“ topa iio Hindu India and Muslim Indie 


ORAS thé outcome of communalism in India, 
Min 5e to by the British rulers since Lord 
Drogen t YS. Separate electorate, separate 


“Wices ian weightage in legislatures and 
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The laboratory of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association as well as that of the Indian Central 
Jute Committee were reported to be experiment- 
ing as to the new avenues of profitable utilisa- 
tion of the surplus jute. But so far we have 
not heard of anything tangible being suggested . 
by either of these laboratories. The Indian 
Central Jute Committee began its work in 1987 
and its laboratory was im operation in the 
following year. But so far it has not given any 
lead as regards the way that the jute may be 
commercially used for any purpose other than 
the manufacture of hessian. We know that when 
the production of rubber far exceeded the exist- 
ing demand, the question of restricting the out- 
put was considered no doubt but all attempts 
were made at the same time to put rubber to 
new uses. We know now from experience to 
what extent these attempts succeeded. It is 
unfortunate that in regard to jute we have been 
satisfied with the limited use which has been 
made of the only cash crop in Bengal. We have 
been importing artificial silk from Japan as well 
as Europe. Could not our scientists and 
industrialists see to it that manufactures from 
jute are substituted for such silk wears? I 
need not point out also that jute goods may be 
good substitutes for durries and cheap varieties 
of carpets. Will the laboratories cease to be a. 
mere show and become centres of serious and - 
earnest work and will our industrialists rise to — | 
the oecasion ? A ji 


Av 
E 
* 


widening the gulf. The Partition Scheme is the 
culmination of that communalism. Commun: 
ism is no cure of communa: difficulties. - 
Ahrars, Shias, Momins, Jamait-ul-Ulem 
the Azad Muslims have already raised 
voice against it and held it to be anti-nation: 
anti-Muslim and anti-Islam. Still „the i- 
tion Scheme is there and sailing under the Dävide 
and Rule device and direction, of cours 
ultimately smashed when it strikes 
Indian Nationalism.. - AR ENS 

But, it may not in that 


iot in that way 
dismissed or explained away. It 


652 à 
its bearings, applications, and repurcussions 1t 
might have, in order to establish its futility and 
impracticability. : 

* India, as at present constituted, consists of 
British India, Native India and Foreign India 
‘(French and Portuguese possessions). The 
Partition Scheme is not to apply to them 
separately by dividing British India into Hindu 
British India and. Muslim British India, or 
Native India into Hindu Native India and 

* Muslim Native India. Foreign India does not 
fall-into that Scheme and if it would, should go 
with Hindu India. The Partition Scheme would, 
if at all, unavoidably apply to the whole of India, 
within the British Empire and without the 
British Empire. The sponsors of the Partition 
Scheme propose provinces with Muslim Majority 
„to compose Muslim India and provinces with 
-Hindu majority to compose Hindu India. Their 
basis of partition is the province. On that basis 
Hindu India shall be 2:9 and 2-1 times as big 
as Muslim India in population and in area 
respectively, or Muslim India population and 
area shall be 25-56 p.c. and 31:3 p.c. respectively 
of the total population and aréa of the whole of 
India. In Hindu India Muslims shall be 11-06 
p and in Muslim India Hindus shall be 

+3 p.c. 

Should*the partition basis be the provinces 
(political units) or regions, ie., regions with 
“Muslim majority should compose Muslim India 

and regions with Hindu majority should compose 

Hindu India ? In case regions be the partition 

basis, Eastern Punjab and Western Bengal with 
Hindu majority would pass to Hindu India and 
Western Punjab and Eastern Bengal with Musli 
majority, would pass to Muslim India. The 
Punjab shall have to be further partitione di r 
the Hindu Punjab and the Muslim BP * d 

' Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim yu d 
Those who demand partition of India int Hind 
India, and Muslim India cannot Bach n à 
or resist partition of the Punjab int 7 Hi at 
Punjab and Muslim Punjab and the ee ee 
Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bis à 

-Any resistance to.the partitioning of the Pu 

e d m will justify resistance to the oe 

-tioni i zs 

MU hu eie e 
P E : „mau majorit ; 

7 ae with Muslim majority shall ave oe 

On region-basis partition Hi 3 

_ be 4-2 times as big as Muslim Duda d m 

_ tion. In Hindu India, Muslims shall be 1: s 

um India LUN shall be 36-5 p.c p.e. 

n province-basis partiti AES UE 
e 33 p.e. bigger in e nm 

ec n Muslim 
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India on region-basis partition or Mu 
on region-basis partition shall be 25 
in population than Muslim India on 
basis partition. In Muslim India 9 
basis partition Muslims and Hin 3 
17-2 p.c. and 35:1 p.c. respectivel í 
the population of Ait. Re Ens than phe m 
Muslim India on province-basis partition us in E 

But the Hindu majority or. the n ner 
majority in a region or province cod dead | 
decide whether that region or province is to fal 
within Hindu India or Muslim India Th 
majority of the total population of that ye m 
or province could finally decide it, for E 
Sind where the Hindus form 27 p.c. and Muslims 
73 p.c. of the total population, would not bu. 
matieally go with Muslim India, the majority mith ri 
of the total population in Sind shall decide it, ‘yanspor 
ie. if Hindus who are 27 p.c. along with another ina 
24 p.c. Muslim population decide to remain with 
Hindu India, Sind shall remain with Hindu 


slim Indi 
C. Smalley 
TOVinee. dur t 
legion. n dist? 
dus shall Muslim 


Tor 
Muslim. 
India to 
allure 

ion is n 


India. The voice of the other 49 p.c. Muslims he Hin 
in that case shall not prevail. Also if 27 po I rt 
Hindus along 24 p.c. Muslims wish to remain 44 Hing 
with Hindu India, Sind shall go with Muslim Jw. 
India. The question whether a region or. hat, the 
province is in favour of casting its, lot with fi Mus) 
Hindu India or Muslim India shall have to be "wisi, 
put to referendum in that region or province: qmi ] 

Neither on provinée-basis nor on region- Jüvido I 
basis can India be partitioned into purely Jud Hi 
Muslim India and purely Hindu India. Hindus Hindu- 
and Muslims in India are a mixed population. ^ lle ap 

The exchange of populations even OD * .Jslevi 
small seale is not practicable or profitable. The Hir 


Muslims in Hindu India and Hindus in Muslim. Jsattere 
India are living generally in urban Pe 1 Tin 
26:5 p.c. of the total Muslim population m id : 
India lives in urban areas while 9:0)p¢ O Mugi 
ndia lives in urban areas w : India 
total Hindu population in Hindu | 


lives j J TAAT 0 c. of the total | 
Ives in urban areas. 11-1 p.e a lives in 


Muslim India and Hindu India resp E 


more akin in manners, dress, custo 
living and language to a Hind 
Madras than to a Muslim in 
Sind. Similarly a Hindu in 
Sind is more akin to a Musl 

On. ban, teg, Eindu in M 


“i to : 
ey Ply 10 p.c. of the population were enumerated 


Jindu Punjab and Muslim Punjab and between 
shims le Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal only. 
pe 3 [t would not, in the least, solve the problem 
im Ji Hindus in Muslim India or the problem of ` 
sam JWulims in Hindu India. Nor is it thinkable 
m dint the Muslims in Hindu India or the Hindus 
bmi Muslim India can be concentrated in purely 
s Muslim or purely Hindu tracts in Muslim and 
i indu India respectively and then further sub- 
pon {vide Muslim India into Muslim-Muslim India 
ee ud Hindu-Muslim India or Hindu India into 
nd Jündu-Hindu India and Muslim-Hindu India. 
"i i dur absurdity | of partition proposal becomes 
The | prune if it be extended to its logical end. 
gli dus indus in Muslim India shall have to live 
rins tn p among Mussalmans and Mussalmans 
ind June indu ‘India shall have to live scattered 
the n Hindus. Hindus and Mussalmans shall 
ndia Tar 9.create mutual good-will and faith, which 
‘otal T) the wane, and create it now. 
; mo ice partition proposal or the Two-Nation 
slim Y entails many a complication. The com- 


Flve, gr 
fF a di eren 


a 
Jove of land where one is born or dies binds 


e it in the strongest ties. In the last census 


"stris Where they were not born. A 
aati is not less home-attached than a Hindu. 
he Muslim culture, civilization and language 
India have flourished in Hindu India. Aligarh 
ipiversity, Deoband Arabic Madrassa, seats of 
„du learning and places of Muslim historie 
ortance are in Hindu India. It is more 
ificult for a Muslim of Hindu India to migrate 
‘am the land of ‘his culture and civilization to 
^fuslim India than it is for a Hindu of Muslim 
India to migrate to Hindu India, the land of his 
alture and civilization. Exchange of popula- 
is not easy, for, of all sorts of luggage, Adam 
mith remarks, ‘man is the most difficult to be 
ansported,' and if at all it be possible, it may 
“certain limited extent take place on Hindu 
Ihda and Muslim India borders, between the 


wal problem. which they claim and seek to 


not be solved, but shall be aggravated 
ic t other fields and directions, whose 
n would baffle all efforts. 


» Shall 


Thng £ Hindus in Muslim India and Muslims 


Tati S India shall not have the status of 
Vesp ‘norities. They shall have the status 
EOR “Nationals and the privileges and weight- 
tah havy they enjoy in National India they 
x Àj Orego. ; P 
ainis thereby, in so far as the: Provincial 
llims ation is concerned, the position of 
.I^ Hindu India, where they do enjoy 


y ‘Tue pri 
i us and weightage, shall suffer, and 
0. 


Osition 
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‘not, if and when .ereated, be equal in status. 


( Muslim India on pro 
Hindus’ shallcdmnye¥iic 5 dhesutioneo b Males. 


extent the position of Muslims thereby suffers, 
while in Muslim India the position of Hindus 
and Mussalmans shall remain almost status quo. 
. . But, in so far as the Central Administration 
js concerned, the position of the Muslims in jt 
Hindu India shall suffer to the extent they enjoy ; 
weightage and privileges and the position of "" 
Hindus shall automatically improve to the extent E 
the Muslims shall suffer, but the position of 2 
both Hindus and Muslims in Hindu India sball 
suffer to the extent the scope for central func- 
tions in National India will be narrowed down 
by the separation of Muslim India from the 
National India. In Muslim India the position 
of both Hindus and Muslims shall improve to 
the extent event their representation percentage 
increases as compared with their representation 
percentage in the Central Administration of 
National India but the position of both Hindus 
and Muslims shall suffer to the extent the scope 
for central functions in National India will be 
narrowed down by the separation of Hindu India 
from National India. i 

The Hindu India and Muslim India, shall 


The Hindu India shall be, as pointed out, 4:2 
times as big as Muslim India and many a time 
bigger in other respects, e.g., in economic and 
natural resources. It is difficult to define or 
assess in concerete terms the loss the Hindus and 
Muslims shall suffer in the Partition Scheme. 
The Partition Scheme, based on Two-Nation 
theory, does not divide the two nations. The 
two nations would exist side by side in Muslim 
India and in Hindu India. The Partition 
Scheme does-divide the Muslims of India into: 
Muslims of Muslim India and Muslims of 
Hindu India and the Hindus of India into 
Hindus of Hindu India and Hindus of Muslim 
India. pr ri ROME 
Hindu India shall be one integral whole, 
Muslim India will not be so. Muslim India could — . 
be further sub-divided into North-West Muslim — 
India and North-East Muslim India, they: being 
situated at a distance of more than a thousand 
miles from each other and there bé 
little in resemblance between the two. 
way the Muslims and Hindus of Musli 
shall be-further sub-divided into Muslim: 
Hindus of N.-W. Muslim India and of 
Muslim. India. Peal cies LM 
The population. of Musli i 
Muslim India and of N.-E. Muslim 
province-basis shall, be 44:8 : 
respectively of the total Muslin 
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N.-E. Muslim: India on region-basis shall be 
AS nal ae p.c. respectively of the. total 
Muslim population of Muslim India on d 
Basis. The population of Hindus of N.-W. 
Muslim India and of N.-E. Muslim India on 
province-basis shall be 35:7 and 64:3 p.c. 
respectively of the total Hindu population of 
Muslim India on province-basis and the popula- 
tion of Hindus of. N.-W. Muslim India and oí 
N.-E. Muslim India on region-basis shall be 
41-5 p.c. and 58:5 p.c. respectively of the total 
Hindu population of Muslim India on region- 
basis. 

The partition would cause greater disinte- 
gration of the Muslims of India than that of the 
Hindus of India. It would more adversely affect 
the solidarity of Muslims of ‘India. 

The Partition Scheme is not only anti- 
national, it is anti-Muslim and anti-Hindu as 
well. 

Further, as a final solution of the communal 
problem in India on the partition basis is sought, 
Hindu majority States are to form part of 
Hindu and Muslim majority States are to form 
part of Muslim India. Hindu majority States 
like Hyderabad in Muslim India and Muslim 
majority States like Kashmere in Hindu India 
shall be misfits. Their rulers might change 
.. places, for 1f Hindu-majority rule in Hindu India 
and Muslim-majority rule in Muslim India are 
held reasonable by the Partition patrons, Hindu 
rule in Hindu majority States and Muslim rule 
in Muslim majority States shall be all the more 
reasonable, 

. The days of autocrac 
over, nor can theocracy, ( 
in Muslim India and H 
Hindu India) be substit 
. the 20th century. De 
of the Partition Scheme 
‘conditions in India, as 
Consists of tw 


y or aristocracy are 
(Muslim-theocracy rule 
indu-theoeracy rule in 
uted for democracy in 
mocracy, the sponsors 
hold, is unsuited to the 
it, according to them, 
If democracy is 
all the more un- 


m India and 
ll persist 
and, in case dentocrae ] Bs Saala st, 
and Hindu In dia it en d suit Muslim India 


suit National India 
Stification’ 


adopted. 


eration, . satisfies the 


* The constitutions, the- Hindu India a 
D D » ? nd 
Muslim India will evolve, shall be pene ie 
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form. Hindu India, which 4g 
compact unit will have unilatera] 
and Muslim India, which ha 
in N.-W. Muslim India and N.- 
widely separated from each other Shall 
unilateral constitution. It shall hay not Nes. 
constitution. € federalio | 
Hindu India shall be more centen potra. 
and consolidated, Muslim Indi ote 
decentralized and disintegrated, 
In Muslim India confeder 
basis or on region basis, N.-E. 


On hen rem 


) spectively. N -Welk 4 
Muslim India shall have only 40-99. 53 a to 
46-2 p.c. of the total population of Muslim India, s of 


on province or on region basis, respectively. The is 
total population of Hindus of Muslim India shall rivilege 
be almost equal to the population of Muslims of m er hi 
N.-W. Muslim India and the Hindu population : 
of.N.-E. Muslim India shall be almost equal 
ie ethe Muslim population of N.-W. Muslim f 
India. Tes 

In N.-W. Muslim India, the Western Punjab fires, 
shall predominate. The position of Sind, 
Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P. and Kashmere, all put 
together shall remain secondary in N.-W. Muslim ~ 
India. The position of N.-W. Muslim India in 
Muslim India shall remain secondary in relation ‘Muslim 
to the position of N.-E. Muslim India. ^ vice in 

The Muslim India constitution under these Muslim 
circumstances shall not satisfactorily function }, M 
without facing great difficulties. SM 

Also, Muslim India will not be financially d 
as well off as Hindu India. N.-W. M pi 
majority provinces financially, in National, sind S 
are better off than they shall be m S 
India. The total approximate annual Sini i 
financial relief provided by the Central Ad pP 
tration to the provinces of Sind and N.- Rs. 105 1 
under Sir Otto Niemeyer Award comes i uld be T 
Be and Rs. 110 lacs annually. | Ed à 
difficult for these provinces to ha 
ces in Muslim India and it would be much » 
difficult, for the N.-W. Muslim bruts 
sound finances at Centre. The contras ( 
the N.-W. Muslim majority provinces 
India finances is much smaller than i 
sumption of the Central India Finan a 
communications, transport and milite i 
ments in N.-W. Muslim majority Px 
maintained, in National India, 0% 
basis and carry great importance. id 
India they shall lose much i Be ul 
tance. As an illustration, 0 


«Pii paaderpsBifuminu 


The 
lids m 


reign. 


flow and the finances of N.-W. Muslim 


alized hase tO 
nial ia would be adversely affected. 


The partition would not affect the N.-W. 
vince ss India only financially it shall also have 


shall ‘litical effects. The N.-W. F. P. which is the 
| 63-8 VW. Frontier of the whole of India shall not 
ia, 0n jen remain the frontier of the whole of India. 
N-Welo shall Khyber, Karachi and Peshawar lose 
. and f, all-India importance. The Muslim martial 
India, aes of N.-W. Provinces, who, along, with 
The findu military races of India, have the 
shall jnvilege of defending India shall no 
ms of fmger have the privilege of defending India. 
lation. fey shall be defending only the N.-W. Muslim 
equal fia from Muslim countries and Hindu India. 
uslim fte Hindu India shall be a vast state, with vast 
sources, very long sea-coast and great land 
res, It shall be equal to all the Muslim 
ibi Ountries in the world. 


uslim ), 41he only one advantage that the Muslim 
lis in hdi may enjoy shall be her final voiee in 
ation egn matters or in "her relations with the 
Muslim world. In National India Muslim 
"We in foreign affairs shall be in a minority, in 
ction ("slim India Muslim voice shall be deciding. 
f" Muslim India shall enjoy that one 
ally ]; Vantage only when Muslim India is not under 

% British Empire for both Hindu India foreign 


unjab 
Sind, 


these 


uelim 
ndia, “Tap and Muslim India foreign policy, so long 
isi | Uey are under the British Empire, will be 


Jom and guided by the British Empire con- 
"rations. 


The Muslim India foreign policy shall be 


population of National India can 
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to a substantial extent influence the foreign 
policy of National India. d 

The Muslim voice in Muslim India shall 
force it to have cordial relations with the Muslim | 
world. The Muslim voice in National India can d 
also force it to have cordial relations with the 
Muslim world. Muslim world would many a p 
time prefer to have cordial relations with the t 
whole of India than with Muslim India alone. su 
A friendly National India would be a great asset i 
to the Muslim world and the Muslim world 
statesmen, if consulted, shall favour National 
India rather than Muslim India cut off from 
India. The Partition Scheme goes against Muslim 
world interest. 

Just as National India with a substantial 
Muslim minority can not be anti-Muslim world 
interest, Muslim India with a more substantial 
Hindu minority can not be anti-Hindu India 
interests still, when the one nation basis shall be 
cut off by the Partition Scheme, it is probable that 
Muslim India might develop purely Muslim 
outlook and Hindu India might develop purely 
Hindu outlook and ultimately the Partition 
Scheme may mean. parting of the ways between, 
the Muslims of India and the Hindus of India and 
Muslim India may create deeper relations with 
Muslim Asia and Hindu India may create deeper 
relations with Hindu or Budhist Asia. The 
partition of India might thus lead to the parti- 
tion of Asia into Muslim Asia and Hindu or 
Budhist Asia. May it not come to pass ! 


The world from time immemorial has recog- 
nised India as one whole and the Indians as 
one nation. In foreign countries where Hindus 
and Muslims are living side by side as Hindus- 
tanis and where it would become tedious to . 
distinguish them as Hindus of Hindu India or of 
Muslim India and Muslims of Muslim India or 
Hindu India, the Partition of India shail create 
for them new problems, difficult and intriguing. 

The other Indian minorities, Parsis, Sikhs, 
Christians, Jains, Budhists, Anglo-Indians: and 
Domiciled Europeans shall not tolerate partition 
of India and if partition comes they shall go 
with Hindu India and Hindu India would. wel- 
come them as her own. = 2 

The partition of India when attempted 
would present unsurmountable barriers, difficult 
to forsee and meet. Nations, Sone 

ride 


countries can not easily be divided and X d 
divisions are not easily maintained. T 
demand partition of Palestine, the Arabs resis 
it to the last breath. What Palestine is to the 
Arabs, the Punjab isto the Si t 
the Indian Nationalists, “bot 
Muslims. 
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y . 
The partition of India will serve no Muslim 

or Hindu purpose. It shall never be and the 

day is soon to come when Hindus and Muslims 
in India shall realize that they have to sink or 
swim together. The Hindus and Muslims in 

India could take lessons from the Budhists and 

Muslims of China who are fighting shoulder vo 

shoulder for the freedom of their country. 

Buddhists and Muslims in China are not divided 

for there is none to divide them. Let not those 

among Muslims who are partitionists help in the 


Tue following poem entitled “ The Suttee " was 
published in Phe Asiatic Journal and Monthly 
Register for British India (London) in its issue 
of December, 1826, over the initial ^ R." It con- 
sists. of fifty lines—25 rhyming couplets of 
iambic eight-syllabled lines. It is a striking 
poem, full of pathos and picturesque imagery, 
- with a note of human love, running from end to 
* end. I make a present of it to the readers of The 
~~. Modern Review. As I have not been able to 
find out the name and particulars of the author, 
the discovery of the same by any one else 
interested in the matter will be welcome. 


Tue SuTTEE 


O ye who faint at fancied ills, 
Whose eyes the tear of pity fills 
When Shakespeare pictures human woes, 
_ And with his magie pencil throws 
A semblance of reality 
O'er scenes of mock: mortality m 
an feigned grief and pain alone, 
The acted pang, the. mimic moan, 
extort the sympathizing sigh, : 
And fill wit . trembling dew the eye ? 
° . O come, lament along with me ` 
e Ee sad fate of the Suttee, 
pee irom yon eorpse the infuriate thr 
With cymbals shrill and rumbling dud 
In frántic mirth their numbers pour 
Rus hellish shouts and wild uproar 
ear heaven's vast concave. and i 
No deed of virtue—but of ee 
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AN OLD POEM ON THE SUTTEE 
Bx Pror. ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE 


sg x ez o ARE 
creation of an Ulster in India and reta 
growth of Indian Nationalism at ar 


dois a ti 
truth and justice stand challenged ai 
world by the evil forces. of Imperialis, Vig. 
Nazism. E ID and 


National India. shall not be the 
purely Hindu culture or purely Mus!in 
it shall be the cradle of the Indian or Basten 
culture that may give light to the We E 
Nations of the world who, in the hope of o 
ing Heaven on Earth are bringing Hell on Bani. 


cradle oí, 
1 culture. 


See in the midst the victim move, 
Bent t'wards the pile that bears her love; - 
Loose is her long and raven hair, i 
Her jet black eyes with frenzy glare; 
Her looks, her pallid lips, reveal 
The secret she would fain conceal; — ~ 
The war that racks her throbbing side, 
‘Twixt nature and rebellious pride. : ~ 
Alas ! that beauty, such as thine, - 
Should decorate grim Moloch’s shrine! 
But lo! she tends to Ganga’s side, 
And plunges in the sacred tide, 
Where sins (so wily Brahmins say) 
Like dingy stains, are washed away. 
* See, she ascends the fatal bier, 
The bed of him she held so dear: - ie 
“Quick, hurl the torch," the Brahmin (n^ 
And swift the flaming weapon fies. ¢ 
On all sides burst discordant sounds, o 
Which, as the curling flame surrounds 
The hapless victim, drowns her ones, - 
The shrieks of mortal agonies; 
. Whilst upwards to insulted heaven . 
The yells of brutal joy are driven: 
Monsters are they, in human gue 
Who calmly view -such sacrifice, " 
Or triumph at the appalling PS 1 
"With all the signs of mad delight: 
O outrage to Religion’s name, - 
O blot upon a nation’s fame pty flo 
Not Scind’s nor Brahma’s mig 3 blo 
Could cleanse it from this stain 9 © 


Three young girl dancers in: remarkable posesa : 


Dancing i indi i i Bal not only as a.soaial entertainment but 
& Is an indi ble feature in the life of the Balenese, no y 2 r 
as ae ial Datt of every ceremony. No worship can be complete without it, ce 
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'The artistie costume, the rhythmic steps, the beautiful poses and the peculiar music all combined create a dreamland atmosphere 
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“STATISTICS OF THE BENGALIS IN BIHAR 


of the objects of the annulment of the 
jyartition of Bengal of 1906 was to bring under 
e administration the predominantly Bengali 
‘peaking tracts. As the province of Bihar, which 
«s constituted soon after the census operation 
41911, was found, according to the report of 
at census, to have included large slices of 
eingali speaking tracts, it was contemplated 
liat the position of such tracts would be recon- 
dered later. Apart from other reasons, these 


|. 


‘inets being very rich in mines and minerals, 


[ 


Whar was against their re-transfer to Bengal, 
md a movement was set on foot to minimise 
lie percentage of Bengalis in these tracts in order 
jo set up a claim for their retention in Bihar. 
ihe result of the movement is disclosed herein. 

The importance of census ‘cannot be over- 
timated in so far as the Bengalis in Bihar are 
tncerned, for their rights and privileges are 
mde to depend upon their numerical strength 
u the province. Not only appointments of 
itngalis in public services are made on the basis 
the percentage which they bear to the total 
ppetlation in the province but admissions of 
ngali students to educational institutions are 
Il restricted on the same principle. Even their 
guage has been in jeopardy for there is a 
Jove to oust the Bengali language from the 
heaton institutions in the Bengali speaking 
i ; s. In the circumstances, a critical analysis 
à e statistics touching their numerical strength 
A Bihar is necessary. : 


- Report and the District Gazetteer, : The popu- | 


-MANBHUM TEM 

haj cording to thé Census Report of 1901, the 
p Population of Manbhum was 1301364. 

Thich n number of Kurmis was 241,006 of 
pcha 9,932 were in northern Thanas—Lundi, 
enel and Jharia, and in the western 

e l, Chas, Jualda, Baghmundi and Chandil. 
the ap tistico position in Manbhum based ‘on 
Coup] ove census figures was thus stated by Mr. 
d in the ‘District Gazetteer: ~~ 


« 
dte he prevailing yernacular of the district 1s the 


CTI 
reed fialect of Bengali, known as Rarhi-Boli, which 


Y y 

Nu bordes 

| Otta, tants 

WS inlegt tabi, or eyen Khotta Bie eat 

“lly oti» Which are spoken by over 40,000 people, 
jt e istis 
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this merges into the Magahi form of 
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- were by one-stroke of the pen transferred : 


72 per cent of the inhabitants. Along the 


of which are locally known as Kurmali, 


^ 


^ 


Tus 


Hindi is the language used by nearly 163,000 or 121 per 
cent of the population" (page 72). z 


It is clear that Mr. Coupland recognized 
that even in the western and northern Thanas 
only 40 per cent (40,000 out.of 99,932) of the 
Kurmis spoke Hindi. 

The Census Report of 1911 says: 


E Kurmali is a corrupt form of Magahi, which, as 
the name implies, is the tongue of the aboriginal Kurmis 
of Chota Nagpur (not the Bihari cultivating caste of the 
sume name)... This patois is also known as Khotta 
or Khotta Bengali and is written m the Bengali charac- 
ter. Locally, it is regarded as a corrupt form of Bengali " 
(para 730). à 


The Report quotes the opinion of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ranchi, Mr. Thomson, which 
is as follows : : pr. 

* Panch Pargania or Tamaria is really a composite 
language formed of Bengali, Oriya and Bihari words and 
terminations. ... There is no valid reason why it 
should be claimed as a dialect of Bihari rather than of 
Bengali or Oriya” (para 732). ^ ^ - 


When we come from the body of the Report 
to the Tables, we find curiously enough a state- - 
ment quite contrary to the Report itself, that 

“The following dialects have been included in Hindi : 
Kurmali, Khotta or Khotta Bengali; Manbhum 211,411, 
Ranchi 20,875, Singhbhum: 7;106, Panch Pargania or 
Tamaria 38,715” (page 65). = ayira - 


The amazing effect of the above unwarranted 
inclusion will appear on even à cursory analysis 
of the data furnished. by the above Census . - 


lation speaking dialects of Hindi -other than — 

Kurmali did not show any increase at all in | 
1911, but-those speaking Kurmali swelled from 
40,000 in 1901 to: 211,411 in 1911. On ihe  — 
natural increase, the 40,000 of 1901 could not - 
have gone beyond 48,400 in 1911. The remain- —— 
ing 163,011 constituting 11 per "cent «f the — 
population, whom. Mr. ‘Coupland and others 
men on-the spot, knew to be Bengali speakin 


the Bengali speaking to the H spearsir 


group, increasing the percentage of. 
from lE to 22. |.€ 15 nec 

^ At the 1921 census, the er 
rightly directed to “enter the language 
each person ordinarily speaks in his own h 
cuwithkdhei cesubtnthabwa, large number of p 
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speaking the local Khotta dialect ‘was entered 
as Bengali speaking. But in view of the redis- 
tribution to come and the desire to claim those 
tracts as Hindi speaking, those Khotta speaking 
people were subsequently transferred to the 
Hindi speaking group. As a justification of this 

extraordinary procedure, the Report said : 

“Tt is impossible to say that Khotta is either Hindi 
or Bengali, but as it was treated as Hindi in 1911, it was 
thought better on thé whole to treat it as such on the 
present occasion” (page 209). 


This anxiety to adhere to the previous record 
is in sharp contrast with the attitude displayed 
in the treatment of a dialect of Bengali known as 
Kishangunjia, which will be discussed presently. 
Mr. Lacey, Superintendent of Census, Bihar, in 
his report has remarked : 

“Tn Manbhum, Bengali has no serious rival as a 
subsidiary language.... Other races (especially the 
Santhals) when compelled to adopt a foreign tongue, 


turn with one accord to. Bengali. (Census Report, 
1981, page 240). 


In spite of all these facts, the record of 
rights were prepared forcibly in Hindi when the 
survey came. The difficulties ereaved thereby 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction. What 
followed 3$ best given in Mr. Gokhale’s report 
on the Survey and Settlement of Manbhum : 


; “Four memorials were then submitted protesting 

d- against this decision, These were supported by the then 

- Additional Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Hoernle and the 
Board, but the Government adhered to their original 
decision which they declined to reconsider. In 1921, 
the question was again re-examined by the Governor-in- 
Council and it was then decided that the record of rights 
should be prepared in Bengali for Revenue Thanas 
Nirsa and Tundi and in Hindi for the rest of the sub- 
division. . . . Almost all the documents and papers pro- 
duced by the landlords and ralyats in block E were, 
however, found lo be written in Bengali, and there was 
much difficulty in getting the landlords and raiyats to 

- understand the Hindi record. Rather than write appli- 
cations and petitions in Hindi, several landlords pre- 
ferred to do so in English when they were told that they 
should write their applications either in Hindi or in 
English, but not in Bengali... . Now that the record 
of rights has been Prepared in Hindi, it is desirable that 
every effort should be made ... - so that in a short 
time, there will be at least one man in each village who 
can read the record and thus enable the villagers to take 
füll-advantage of it” (page 44), 


After the above, can there be a vesti 
doubt that there was : ERE 
villages who knew Hind] A ee 

*Kven a cursory glance at th 
Survey of India by Dr. Grierson 
no equal in the domain of linguisti 
far, will reyeal that the entire dis 

hum, the whole of Dhalbhum su 
tate of Saraikella, the Thanas—Silli 


e Linguistic: 
who has had 
€ research so 
trict of Man- 


, Bundu, 
CC-0. In Pu 
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.to be Hinduized aboriginals governed by the | 


b-division, the . 


ar and Sonahatu in Ranchi district, the, Hinduised branch of the 
fic airt Guru 


Thanas—Kasmar, Gola and porti 
in Hazaribagh district and the district amem 
Parganas except Godda and portion of D 
sub-divisions is in the gpell of um e 
language (Vide the map facing page 1 
Vol. V). The Hindi speaking area is ‘lie Y 
by another map which faces page 1, part pet 
V. Bengali is the language, says Dr Gui oL 
of the whole district of Manbhum: 0h 
"Manbhum is a Bengali speaking district 
same language is spoken in that 


known as Dhalbhum." (Linguist 
Vol. V, page 139). 2 


The Kurmi Mahatos of Manbhum are a pri- 
mitive race residing in the disuict for centuries. 
They are quite distinct from Kurmis of Bihar 
with whom they have no affinity whatsoever 
except some similarity in name. Their language 
is Bengali and in Krittibas Mahaton v. Budhan 


Mahatani (6 P.L.T. p. 604) they have been held b 


and t 
part of Singibius 


c Survey oj Indis, 


Dayabhag School of Hindu Law, the law appli- 4. 
cable to Bengalis. The case was decided by the fa- 
Patna High Court in 1925, by the ihen Chief 
Justice Sir Dawson Miller and Mr. Justice 
MacPherson, who was regarded as an authority 
on matters of Chota Nagpur. ‘The relevant i 
passage is to be found in the judgment of _ 
MacPherson J, at page 607, which runs as 
follows : e 


“Now it does not admit of the faintest doubt a 
the Kurmi Mahatos of Manbhum District are Nit 
an aboriginal tribe. .. . They have no cone Ae ae 
ever except in the accident of name with the Dr roper. | 
Aryan agricultural and menial caste of D p agi- | 
This important and numerous aboriginal t il ; towards 
culturists has, however, moved. substantia Jat tribes sd 
Hinduism and rather faster than the other grea 1 
of the district such as Santhals and Bhumijs: hest - 

_ This judicial pronouncement by oe 
tribunal of the province will set at uen “reference qu 
But if any further authority is nee r which 
may be made to the Manbhum Gaze 3 


says : ; etween 
" The distinction first drawn by Dr. Grierson betg 
the Bihar and Chota Nagpur Kurmis, district by e 
generally accepted, is exemplified in this 4 tic Kolar 
fact that marked traces of the characters ze ead 
Village system remain, the Mahato or Tr Te 
of the Kurmis corresponding exactly WI nd the 
of the Santhal, the Sardar of the Bhumij, a 
of the Ho races. The Hinduisation O 


In t 


much more complete than that of eit "Page 
or the Santhal; they abstain from bo - Mar 
though they still eat fowls, and in oor TS als 
reckoned among the caste from whose 2 eo 


: : istic 
may take water. Their charactenBsUs, 
Karam described in an earlier paragra, 
essentially animistic, and typical ot & ji 
Sir H. H., Risley considers t ey 


imiitemof wbllectiog, adswap: 


dn 
doy SuPPO 


ther about whom they will eat with than is com- 

a sed, will eat cooked rice with the Kurmis, 

| according to the tradition regard them as elder 
^ of their own." (Page 76). 
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gir H. H. Risley, Director of Ethnography 
India, has further said that 


| «The totemism of the Kurmis of western Bengal 
ns them as of Dravidian descent and clearly dis- 
gushes them from the Kurmis of Bihar and the 
Late (People of India, page 96). 

The Kurmis of Manbhum, says Dr. Grierson, “are 
boriginal tribe of Dravidian stock and shou'd be 
guished from the Kurmis of Bihar who spell their 
!ame differently with a smooth instead of hard r. . .. 
‘their habitats are also distinct .. . the two quite dis- 
inet tribes have been mixed up in the census.”  (Linguis- 
Ji Survey of India, Vol. V, Part II, page 146). 


Dr. Grierson, it may be noted, always indi- 
aed the hard r by a dot under it. Sir William 
funter also did-the same. But this was not 
‘loved by other writers, presumably because 
leritieal types are rarely stocked by a Press. 

For ages the Kurmis have regarded Bengali 
s their mother-tongue and have used it in all 
fairs. In rural areas they are quite ignorant 
{Hindi and do not understand a syllable of it. 
jigeat number of them have migrated to the 


Heudatory States of Orissa. Even they have not 


ien up the Bengali language. 

“In the Orissa Tributory States, the Kurmis all 

Bengali although living in a Oriya speaking coun- 
(Linguistic Survey oj India, Vol. V, Part II, 

‘Pe 139; vide also page 146). 


tik 


a 


4. In the face of all these it is impossible te 

nerstand on what principle the Kurmis could 
à considered to be Hindi speaking, and trans- 
fred from the latter to the former group. 


SINGHBHUM 
The Bhumijs in Sighbhum and Manbhum 
ethnologically the same as those in Bankura 
lidnapur. No doubt they are of aboriginal 
but they have now become Hinduised and 
mother-tongue is Bengali. 
Bhumijs of Western Bengal speak only 
" (People of India, by Risley, page 73). 
lran T be remembered that the districts of 
ghi? Bankura, Midnapur, Manbhum and 
v7 UM were known as western Bengal. 


I i 
tin d Bhumij Kols, the characteristic race of Man- 
E Bengali? (Chota Nagpur by Bradley- 


1 Hook. 
heir 
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and transfornred into a full-blown caste without aban- iy 
doning their tribal designation. ‘Heré,’ he remarks, ‘a 3} 
pure Dravidian race have lost their original language 
and speak only Bengali.” (Manbhum District Gazet- 
teer, page 79). ° 

_ “Tn Manbhum, they have become Hinduized, speak- 
ing the Bengali language and eschewing cow’s flesh, 
but the unreformed Bhumij of Singhbhum still indulge 
in this meat and speak the Bhumij dialect of Mundari." 
(Singhbhum District Gazetteer, page 60). 

Hence, the Bhumijs, except those who speak 
their tribal dialect, should be recorded in the 
Bengali speaking group, and none should be ri 
recorded in the Hindi or Oriya speaking group. 1 

The Kurmis of Singhbhum are of the same 
type, and are in the same position as those in 
Manbhum (Vide Singhbhum District Gazetteer, 
p. 65). Regarding the other castes and tribes, 
such as Tantis, Bhuias, Saraks, Kumhars etc., 
the same District Gazetteer says that 
“Singhbhum is largely peopled by the same castes as 
are found in the neighbouring districts of Midnapur, 
Bankura and Manbhum; and by Hindu immigrants from 
these districts" (page 53). 

And yet we find that though some of the 
people of one or other of these castes including 
Kurmis were recorded.as Bengalis, others were 
entered in the Oriya or doubtful groups. E 

Dhalbhum sub-division is a Bengali speak- 
ing area. The court language is Bengali and 
the lists of voters for the Legislative Assembly 
and for the District Board are maintained in 
Bengali. Dr. Grierson’s opinion that Bengali 
í iş spoken in that part of Singhbhum known as 
Dhalbhum” has already been quoted above. 
The Census Report of 1931 says : 

“Tp Dhalbhum Sub-division. (where the number of 
Biharis outside Jamshedpur is very small), the Bengalis 
are in a large majority over the Oriyas. Here again the 
preponderence is to be found in each local unit except 
in No. 18. 141,000 persons or 36 per cent of the popu- 
lation speak Bengali as their mother-tongue. 64,000° or- 
46 per cent of the "population speaking tribal languages 
as their mother-tongue use Bengali as a subsidiary lan- 
guage.” a í * EG s 


i RANCHI ee m 
According to Dr. Grierson, as has been 
mentioned above, the area under Thanas—Silli, 
Bundu, Tamar and Sonahatu is Bengali speake- ` 
ing. This area is contiguous to Manbhum. On 
a reference to the Ranchi Gazeetteer by Mr. . 
Hallett. (now His Excellency Sir MMaurieee 
Garnier Hallet) it will be found that the Bengali — 


speaking area in these Thanas covers abou’ 350 
square miles with a population of about X lacs. 


Dr. Grierson alsossays: cst danda ut 

* Across. the south-east corner of Ranchi, colo 

of Jains speak the variety of western Bengali om 
Saraki, while the other inhabitants the same 

eak ‘either. Nagpuria ot Punch- lay ate 


a 
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He further. holds that Bengali is spoken in 
the whole of Khunti Sub-division of the district 
which comprises an area of 1545 square miles 
with a population of 373.800. (Vide map facing 
page 140, part II, Vol. V). : 


HAZARIBAGH 


Tn the district of Hazaribagh, as has already 
been noticed. ihe Bengali speaking tract covers 
the entire Kasmar (now Petarber) and Gola 
Thanas and ‘a greater portion of Ramgarh 
Thana. The authorities are unanimous on the 
point. The Census Report of 1911 says : 

“ A corrupt form of Magahi is also spoken in Thanas 

Gola and Kasmar, and in part of Thana Ramgarh in 
the south-east of Hazaribagh. This patois, which is 
called Het-gola. contains Bengali words and phrases and 
locally is considered to be Bengali" (para 730). 
Dr. Grierson's opinion to the same effect is 
illustrated by the man facing page 1, part I and 
page 140, part II of Vol. V. The population in 
Kasmar (Petarber), Gola and Ramgarh are 
83,643 and 40 014 and 70.427 respectively., Leav- 
ing aside half the population of Ramgarh, there 
will at least be about 14 lacs Bengali speaking 
Bele in an area covering about 600 square 
miles. , 


SANTHAL PARGANAS 


yc The position in Santhal Parganas is even 
«more curious. The very name of the tribe is 
derived from their place of origin Saont in 
Pargana Silda in the district of Midnapur. 
.  "Pargana Silda. in which the Santhal i 
Is properly called Samanta Bhumi.” Cae 
Nd gen by col. Dalton, page 211) 

: was irom our long sojourn in Saont 
tonk a e rab (Bagh Rai's cea his 
LPS page 211 of the Descriptive Ethnology 


.* According to Skrefsrud and oth ] 
‘Santal ? is a corruption of ka con 
gain 7 a onton of ‘Samanta? : 
. elore the formation of this district ; 

area formed part of Birbhum ANE 


ut of five suh-divis; 
V, Pakur, Jamtara and Bench eee 
mperial Gazetteer of 


“Until thi i 
Zouthem and weston on of the d 
er p*re 219). 
. "In 1765. the district (5; 
Ae its present size, as eos S m 
E SOR io the west Were cut. off and Res 
. Of the Santhal Parganas.” (Vol, je page 278) Rae 
| Rajmahal was the capital of B al fo; 
ede years preceding 1606 and it again Des m 
ihe capital of Bengal in 1637. It cannot for | m 


[ istrict in 185: 
portions belonged i» Bib n 
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moment be contended that the Capita] of 


was in an area which was not Bengali s Beng 


history can take us back. <A 
Dr. Grierson the whole district 

Parganas except Godda and portion 
sub-divisions, t.e., five-sixth of the 
within the spell of Bengali language 
facing pages 69 and 95, part I and IT 
ly of Vol. V). 

“Western Bengali,” says Dr. Grierso 
sub-dialect called the Mal Paharia spoken 
of Santhal Parganas.” à 

In some portion of the Deoghar sub-division of trial 
also Mal Paharia is spoken, and the language in duced à 
Godda sub-division is akin to Bengali, Says Jof the e 
Dr. Grierson : ; * — Jalready 

“Maithili is spoken in the north-west of the San. lat page 


(Vide map 
respective- 


D, “has one 
in the centre 


thal Parganas. South of the Ganges, the Maithili lan- | «Ot 

guage is influenced by Bengali. The result is a well f pelled tc 

known language known as Chhika-Chhiki Boli.” io Beng: 
_ Upto the year 1915, primary education in. 

this district used to be conducted through the 

medium of Bengali, when by reason of a vigorous . i Th 

campaign against Bengali by Mr. Luby, the then TA 


Sub-divisional Officer of Dhanbad, a reactionary «bus 
movement spread to the Santhal Parganas, m; M zi 
consequence of which Bengali was substituted | B 
by Hindi in the field of primary education: In res p 
1930, Mr. Fawcus, the then Director of uu TE 
Instruction, found that forcible adoption of E 
Hindi has led to serious deterioration 1m pd liar io 
education in these areas. The whole Pn P Bus 
was then reviewed by Mr. Fawcus in colla E j 
tion with Mr. Hoernle, Deputy Comm 
the district, the Inspector of Schools p T ^s | Fo 
gentleman), the Special Inspector of Se eee Re 
Santhal Education (another Santhal gen e (a 
the Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur AE alpur. 
Bihari), Mr. Dain, Commissioner of Phe 
division and Mr. Sangram Hembrom, © ive 
M.L.C. for the district. The findings 
at cannot better be described than m 1 
of Mr. Hoernle : tes se 
“The policy adopted in Jamtara and ets 
to have been based on Dhanbad. where tituted 
was the Sub-divisional Officer in 1914. institut, 
ous campaign against Bengali. In Dhan>’- 
patois is Khotta, a sort of mixture of Ba : 
tending more to Hindi in the west d out 
to Bengali in the east, north-east: amg jd i 
centre of the sub-division being coal-fie en! 
The prepondering tendency is towards 0° 
the 1921 Census, I could find hardly eo 
who knew any language other than 2° 
my opinion, the policy in Dhanbad W 
lows that a policy based on that port 


mm and similar documents. . 


d as TA to adopt Hindi in 1914 was based partly on census 


gtati 
jatte 
34 Mr. 
t, jg ] mem 
pas ÍT 
À com 


=| f trial of Hindi, Bengali had to be re-intro- 
duced as à medium of instruction, in the interests 
of the educational needs of the country. I have 
‘already quoted the Census Report of 1931, which 
dat page 240 says : 

r “Other races (especially the Santhals) when com- 
E pled to adopt a foreign tongue, turn with one accord 

io Bengali. 


PURNEA 


| The Thanas of east Purnea, the district of 
| J Rungpur, two-thirds of the district of Dinajpur, 
‘the Thanas of Jalpaiguri west of Tista and the 
Native State of Cooch Behar form northern 
Bengal in its real sense (Vide Census of India, 
4180], page 38). In other words the portion of 
Purnea to the east of the old bed of Kosi river 
f j¥as all along a part ‘of Bengal. Patni Taluks, 
peed by the Patni Regulation of 1819, pecu- 
jar tenures of Bengal, are only to be found in 
"neg and in nowhere else in Bihar. 
As the Purnea District. Gazetteer says : 
Dr uon recta pirmose the district mey be divided 
lotth-west to the Saiti ent nee a s. 
dy Lao population in the district may also be 
ME into two distinct groups—those in the 
id jare Biharis in their social relations, customs 
gin Tes while those in the east are Bengalis 
line ae manners, customs and language. The 
bed of demarcation. between the two is the old 
m e Kosi river (Vide Hunter’s Statistical 
iver of Bengal, p. 249). The old bed of Kosi 
| dij, Ctording to Hunter, cut the Purnea 
to the (ouod daro from the north-west 
"s -east corner. : 
T cne of the river passed east of the town 
e it e through the police division. of Manihari 
ters grin; into the Ganges.” (Vide, Sir William 
Be 20). Pinion quoted in Purnea. District Gazetteer, 


Perea ds - 
"5d inthis connection (paragraphs 10 to 14). 
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“Tt is well-known that Kosi formed the eastern 
and not, as now, the western boundary of the Bihar 
portion of Purnea.” (Quoted from Census Report of 
1891 in Purnea District Gazetteer, page 20). 


. _ The majority of the people in the eastérm 
division are Muhammadans who roughly re- 
present 62 per cent. 

“The most numerous Shaiks are those who belong 
to the Bengali sub-caste and they chiefly inhabit the 
whole of Kishangunj Sub-division, and Thanas Balaram- 
pur, the eastern parts of Araria, Kasba, Amour and 
Kadwa.” (Census Report, para 117). 


The Hindu population representing about 
38 per cent is comprised mainly of the following 
castes and tribes: Sadgope, Kaivarta or 
Mahisya, Koch, Polia, Rajbansi, Desi, Gangai, 
Barhi, Bouri, Hari, Chandal and Kurairia. 
These castes and tribes are of Bengal origin and 
can only be found in Bengal and in this division 
of Purnea but nowhere else in Bihar proper. A 
reference to the note regarding these castes and 
tribes in Census Report of 1891 and to Bucha- 
nan’s Report will make it perfectly clear- that 
they are Bengalis. 

Sapcore : “Chiefly reside in Kishangunj.....- 
Their ancestors, before the Muhammadan conquest, 
owned the sovereignty of some principality known as 
Gopbhum, comprised particularly within, the present 
Burdwan district.” , (Census Report. para 30). 

- Kamamra or Manisya: “Inhabit chiefly the 
southern portion ... from their very mame seem to | 
be people of Bengal origin.... They, also resemble `. 
much in their habits their fellow castes of the neigb- 
bouring district of Béngal" (Census Report, para 39). 

Koc, Pour, Raspanst, Dest: “All belong to the 
Koch tribe.... They all use Bengali language.” 
(Gensus Report, para 93). a ; 

Gawaar: “They all speak the same dialect— 
Kishangunjia^ (Census Report, para 19). 2 

Bagmr: “These inhabit generally the part of the 
country lying east of Mahananda river.” (Census Re- 
port, para 100). : t 

Boun: “Found in the east and northern parts of 
the district. They are very numerous in Dinajpur.” . 
(Buchanan’s Report) . t F eae ee 

Harr: “The Haris are of Bengal origin and as - 
such speak a Bengali dialect.” (Census Report, para - 
114). i 

CHANDAL : 
chiefly in the eastern part between Mahananda 
Nagar rivers.” (Buchanan’s Report), =- ey 

Kurama: “They. all speak the same sub-dialect 
of Sripuria or Kishangunjia." (Census Report, 1 
11D. ANE fee ORERE 


“A tribe of Bengali fishermen found 


E 


“castes ac 
of Bengal, such as Rarhi Brahman ani 
Gandha Banik, Kumahar, Kama 
Goyla, Patani and Barui. T 
is inhabited by, the Hind 


There are also people 


Lohar 
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Musahar, Dhangar and Doshad. The language 
spoken in the eastern division is Sripuria or 
Kishangunjia, which is “in the main a Bengali 
dialect” as Dr. Grierson has it. Says Dr. 
Grierson : 

“The western limit of northern Bengali extends 
into Purnea district; that language may be taken as 
occupying the eastern third of the district, that is to 
say the whole of Kishangunj and the eastern half of the 
Sadar Sub-division.” (Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
V, Part I, page 139). 


The following are the samples furnished by 
Dr. Grierson of the dialects as spoken in the 
eastern and western divisions of Purnea and in 
the neighbouring Bengal and other districts : 

East Purnea: Ek jhanar dui chhua chil. Uha 
se chototi apna bapak kahale ke ‘bap, tor dhaner hissa 

' je mok mile de’. , 

Dinaspur: Ek jan manusher dui chawa chila. 
Tayder madhye chota chawa apan bapke kahil ‘bap 
sampater je bhag hami yam ta hamak den. 

JALPAIGURI : Ek jhankar duiphan beta achil. Amhar 
madhyat chhota beta ar bapak kahil ki bele ‘ba hammar 
sampattir mui je bhag pam ta tui mok de. 

Marpa : Yak jhona manuser duta byata achhile. 
Ar madhye chhoto byata ar baba ke kahil ‘baba mal 
jalar je hisa mui pao se mok de. - 

West PunNEA : Ek gota ke dui beta rahin, Okara 
me se chotka bap se kahhlak ke ‘ho bap hamar bakhara 
je sampat ho&tah hamara de da. 

Braar Proper: Ek admika du beta rahi. Chhotka 
apna bap se kahalas ki ‘e babuji dhan me je hamar 

à, “hissa se bat di. 


* These samples leave not a shadow of doubt 
even to one with a superficial knowledge of 
Bengali and Hindi, that the dialect spoken in 
east Purnea has no affinity with Hindi. 

“The Sripuria dialect is a bor r 
Bengali in the main, but cem di Led 
a from Maithili.” (Purnea District Gazetteer, page 


_ Let us now see how at the 1921 Censu 
Hindi speaking population was inflated ae Hs 
cost of Bengalis. In the Census of 1911 over 
600,000 ‘of people Speaking Kishangunjia were 
entered as Bengali speaking. At the 1921 Census 
they were all transferred to the Hindi speaking 
group, because the Sub-divisional Officer thought 
that a Speaker of pure Hindi would be more at 
hore in the area than one of pure Bengali. The 
standard was shifted from the language spokeni 
by the people in their own home to the capacity 
of a stranger to understand it, and a language 
definitely declared by Dr. Grierson and other 
authorities. to be a dialect of Bengali and shown 
. as such in the Census of 1911 was pronounced 
_ to be Hindi by a Sub-divisiont] Officer whose 
 philological attainment is yet unknown, The 
texation was not interfered with for the illumi- 
ting reason: “The entry was ‘Hindi’ and 
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at rest. 
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could not simply be changed tg 
212). Says Mr. Tallents : 

“The proportion of Hindi or Urdu 
population is much what it was ten years a 
of the districts of Bihar. In Putnea, it h 
creased at the expense of Bengali." 
1921, page 212). 

Conditions vary considerably between the | 
east and west Purnea. Says gir Will g 
Hunter : i m 

“The bed of the river (Kosi) al ; 200 
ago seems to be marked by the ie whe dits 
parganas, which down to the present day preserve their. 
agricultural records under the Bengali and the fasli 3 
Bihari eras." (Quoted in the Purnea District Gazetteer 
at page 20). 

The religious festivals observed by the 
Hindus in east Purnea are those observed in 
Bengal, such as Durga, Kali, Saraswati Pujas 
etc. Whereas ihe festivals of west Purnea pre 
Chat, Dowat Puja, Holi etc., which are observed - 
in other parts of Bihar proper k 

Persons speaking Surajpuria or Kishan- 


Bengali » i. 


Speaker 


DE 


gunjia have, by reason of natural increase, P 
swelled and are as follows: ; appli 

Hindu Muhammadan Wrestli 
Kishangunj 174,928 382.536 1 ls 
Amour and Baisi .. 44,114 93,104 JL uso 
Gopalpur (Karandighi) 47.159 25.323 Iris th 
Manihari about 2,000 1.000 - We are 
Palasi (Araria) about 5,000 10,000 


357.800 + 588,743 = 


Thus there are about 94 lacs of Bengal | 
speaking people in an area covering about 2,400 a 
square miles in the district of Purnea 


BHAGALPUR i 


; à Al 

That the Rarhis of Bhagalpur are Bia: 
and culturally Bengalis can admit of s 
opinion. Their original seat was 1D = bad c 
country lying in the districts of Murshidaba og 
and Birbhum. 

“The river Bhagirathi, flowing 
through the district, divided it into t ^ 
portions... The tract to the west of th b. 
as Rarh, and the tract to the east as Boar King B 
recall the traditional division of Bengal by outho! 
Sen into four tracts, viz.. Rarh, to the,s (Mu 
Ganges and west of the Bhagirathi..-- 3 
bad District Gazetteer, page 1).  - í 

The Rarhis are Bengalis in theni dre 
and customs, and they marry their Cog itr 
Bengal. Their surnames, Pons all 
Mukherji, Ghosh, Bose, Mitra, Se ) 

i Though for appointmen s. all 
services and for admission to educati®, © 
tutions certificates of domic 


3 „tempt is being made to get them recorded as 


piharis. 

i 1 CONCLUSION 

rin. ‘Statistics of different racial and linguistic 
Port, oups no doubt offer many problems. But 
th inguistic Survey of India and other scientific 
UE teatise mentioned above are there. The autho- 
am ‘tative character of the scientific research 
* \ontained in the monumental work of Sir George 
leg 


"THE GARDEN IN 


] sitting here on this bench in this garden, 
$eing, hearing, thinking, feeling, 
‘Grappling this world problem, 
{Wrestling with it alone, 
{lalo have something to say on this- matter. 
Alvis this :— 
- We are all in the same box. 
We are all here on this green earth, 
[Coming in at the portal-of birth, 
[Going out at the gate of death, 
Living only so long as the Good God 


ali jAllows us breath, 
00 |The longest, still short—our ’ Lars? 
And Penate’s stead us but a little while, 
‘Jour earth but a ball, 
ea nfinitesimally small, 
lly ‘Pinning round the sun, 
P ‘| intricate maze-work of stars. 


* are not so many Christians, Buddhists, 
i, Indus, 
we Nae sttians, Confucianists, and Taoists, 
| | 780 many Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, and 
X mericans, 
Jon 9o many Whites, Blacks, Yellows, and Reds, 
| eee sO many souls, 
thee? Casteless, sectless, raceless, 
esless, hatless, bootless, fashionless, 
Out to colonize this colonial ‘earth : 
ace do not care 
Oho You eat, and how 
Ke W you dregs. 


e 


E 


, or what you wear, . 


* * * * 


astally Written. *Lares"—but both mean the - 


o RE E, GARDEN, dN QOLACAMENR,, 


By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFE 
II - 


. In this colonial earth, and an over-plus. 


On the whole of our planet 
i In good peace; a : 


Cc. In Public Domain. curt Anis Ba ens var 


. 683. 
Grierson has been recognized. in India and 
abroad, and recently has been emphasized by 
Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member of 
the Government of India. In preparing’ a 
scientific and historical publication as a Census 
Report the Linguistic Survey of India and 
other authoritative works should be adhered to 
until and unless their findings could be revised on 
sound philological, ethnological or other scienti- 
fie grounds. 


OOTACAMUND 


Why should we, colonists, compete with each - 
other ? 

Why shove, elbow, oust, scramble, and press ? 

Even bad colonists do not do such things, 

But help each other, lift up those who fall. 

* * * 


* * 


Pull down every divid'ng wall, 

So that no child shall be beaten, and starved, 
In the farthest island of the Pacific Ocean, 
But the great ones of the earth: ; 
Shall feel the smart, and take steps to stop it. 


* * 


* _* se 
Brazil and Ohio, can feed the whole world of us, ' 
(India, and Egypt, the whole world can clothe. : 


There is enough to eat, 


Why elbow, scramble, shove, and compete? | SS 
Why hurt another colonist of earth? — 
Let him take the cake, and the sandwich, 
Poor devil !—there is enough for us all. 

* * * DT. * Beas 


| cannot live, cannot breathe: a 

In the air of a nation, == 4 
But only side by side, should z 
colon: 


But we 


So that every war shall be a 
‘By inevitable negation, 
Shall utterly ceas 
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But the powers-of darkness, sin, and disease : 
These are our sleepless foes. 

Why make more enemies ? 

A% our hands not already full? 


¥ * 3t * x* 


Let us band together, like sensible colonists, 

On every square mile of the world map, 

Wiping out all lives isothermal, and ethnical, 

Lati-and-longitudinal, 

From pole to pole : 

One army of earth's colonial whole, 

‘Waging deathless war on our real enemies, 

And not against this, or that, poor batch of our 
fellowmen, 

Mere colonists like ourselves. 


* * * * * 


We have gone to and fro, 

And knowledge has been increased. 

I can see, and hear, what is going on 

At the antipodes, 

They can see, and hear, what is going on here 
. There are now no boundaries 

Of lands, ånd seas, 


J 


o* * * * * 


- “There is no excuse now left us. 

v. men's eyes are now opened. 

.We cannot say to another— You ar 
brother "— A 

And deal with him as stranger, and outcast. 

Thé lie is given us direct : 


e 
LJ 
* 
c 
. g Gy , 3 
1 | = 7 
SSS) 
mS AS tu 
Qm Arms k i a Es 
. CEMA Tee Aeman cocks umm aurem S 
D PEN «tee alee op oe Nis 
Ke EER ET TIER 
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Tt sticks in our throat. 

At once we are stultified; 

The flattering unction is taken away 
souls; ce 

There are no secret places there now to hi : 

The white lie, the pious fraud, ide 

That makes the worse appear the better _ 
reason; : 

The dice are unloaded, unbiassed the bowls: 

At once we are convicted of treason ` 

Against Truth; 

The accusing finger is lifted upon us; 

Creed-pride, and race-pride cannot stead us 
now : 

They are seen through and through; 

They cower threadbare, and stupid. 


€ 


from dm 


* * * * * 


There is no excuse now, no way out, 

But, with one bold swift step, ‘ uno ictu,’ 
To make the whole world one great colony, 
Spinning round the sun, 

In intricate maze-work of stars; 

That are also suns. - 


* * »* 


This is a little frequented, neglected corner 
Of the garden, where I-am sitting: 

Wild flowers are growing here; 

Few look at them. Re cic 
I too am now here in Ooty only for a short stay: | 
Little flowers, 3 
I wonder if any will come to look at you, 
When I go away. & 


(C oncluded) 
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THEISM AND COSMOLOGY: Being the first 
wies of a course of Gifford Lectures on the General 
nbject of Metaphysics and Theism. Given in the 
Umversity of Glasgow in 1989 by John Laird, LL.D., 
FBA., Regius Professor of the University of Aberdeen. 
Published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
london. Pp. 325. Price 10s. 6d. met. 


The problem of Theism is one of perennial value 
‘Jind interest. On our table, we have three new works 
1 dealing with the subject, a proof, if proof be needed, 
d its never failing importance. Discussions on Theism 
von lead us to metaphysical assumptions. Both stand 
or fall together. 

A book by Professor Laird is an event in the world 
of thought and his Gifford lectures presenting to us the 
mature speculation of one cf Britain’s eminent thinkers 
would be expected to rank high in philosophical inquiry. 
Th God exists : this is a most widely accepted belief. 
du atever connotatism may difficient people attach to 

eir idea of God, the fact is universally recognised. 
d can God's existence be proved ? What.kind of 
fot is available to convince the unbeliever that there 
inh rea ? Can the sceptic be persuaded to give up his 
; utter, lef ? The first difficulty that presents itself in any 

a to prove the,existence of God arises from the 
WS and practical implications of the belief. Plato 
Teta out to the source of unbelief in the Laws. The 
Jtt n pre the view that all doubt of God is due 
d ack jo: “self-control in the matter of pleasures 

Tio CAE Plato would rather point to ignorance, 
E certain grievous kind of ignorance." Pascal, in 
gists E times and anticipating ultra-modern psycho- 
TW the my iscovers in the heart reasons that escape even 
which oe alert mind. Any belief, as a matter of fact, 
only , translates itself into action must convince mot 
tions of Pace but the heart, the will and the affec- 

of human personaly. ^ 0 

emed wi rofessor Laird’s argument is not directly con- 
| Proving h the general problem of the possibility of 
ficte us existence of God. His scope is more res- 
| ive c the cosmological argument logically conclu- 
Briss * proof. The conclusion arrived at in the 
Tent is © to the effect that first, the cosmological argu- 
"en. jf i logically conclusive and secondly, that 
omolo „the double-barelled existential premiss of the 
that HESA argument could be established, namely, 
Would be 3Sa world and that it is self-insufficient, there 
A CAS difficulty in further establishing that 
:* Of self-insufficiency that the world showed en- 


E 
[-j 
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Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
_Re But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, ete., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews 
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and notices is published —Editor, 


was big enough and was fine enough to be God" 
(page 318). F 

'The arugment from the motion, change and contin- 
gency of the world may lead to establish the existence 
of a * Movens Immobile" of Aristotle. But, as it has 
often been pointed out, such being, ^Movens Immo- 
bile," would not and cannot elicit responses of love and 
admiration. Who would pray to it? Who would wor- 
ship it? The cosmological argument would have there- 
fore no value for religion if it cannot lead the mind to 
the demonstration of the existence of a Being endowed 
with attributes which would elicit such responses. 

The cosmological argument is, however, not to be 
appraised by its value for Theology. It has $o be judged 
in its own merits, and by its logical consistency. We 
have not been convinced by Dr. Laird's contention. 
Dr. Laird argues that from the mere premiss “x exists . 
but might not have existed, it cannot be inferred by any .' 
known logical principle, that anything other than X. 
exists." 

To us it seems more impressive that if x has not 
the raison d'etre written in its individual nature and 
constitution, if x is a compound of essence and existence, 
as medieval philosophers put it, there must be some 
other “x” which bring into conjunction the essence 
and existence. Simplicity and ultimacy go together. 
The ultimate Real cannot be a plurality. It must be an 
absolute unity, an unmixed simplicity. If x exists but 
it might not have existed, does it not follow that there 
js an element of potentiality in its nature, an indifference . 
or neutrality in regard to existence ? Then why does 
x exist? Why does it not continue in the limbo of 
potentiality ? $ ne 

It may reasonably be argued that in all this argu- 
mentation we are constantly restricted to concepts and- 


impasse to whichsa con 
lead i assures x of 
way, the way of love. 
dE by: the ase of love and of suff 
the living God. . . Rhe knowledge of 
the love of God and thig knowledge 
of the rational in it... . We must begin 
for Him, loving Him, hungering after Him. . 


`a 
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ATOMS IN ACTION—THE WORLD OF CREA- 
TIVE PHYSICS: By G. R. Harrison. Published by 
George Allen and Unwin, Lid., London. Price 12s. 6d. 


A few years ago a great deal of interest was aroused 
afnongst the section of the public who are interested in 
reading about the achievements of science by the appear- 
ance of a book entitled Creative Chemistry by E. E. 
Slosson, in which a very fascinating account was given 
of the contribution of chemistry to problems of every 
day living. Thd book under review aims to perform a 
similar service with respect to physics. Its author is 
Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and he has recently compiled a very com-^ 
prehensive and up-to-date table of spectroscopic wave- 
lengths. His recreation appears to be to deliver popular 
lectures and write articles on the contribution of physics 
to human welfare. He was commissioned to write the 
present book by the American Institute of Physics, the 
central organisation of the various societies of American 
, physicists. He had also the aid and co-operation of the 
principal industrial organisations in the U. S. A., which 
aim to utilise the results of discoveries and inventions 
in physics like the G. E. C., the R. C. A—Victor organi- 
sation, the Bell Telephone Co., the Eastmann Kodak 
Co., the Corning Glass Works and others too many to 
mention. As a result, the contribution of Americans 
to the development of applied physics is given a great 
deal of prominence. A subsidiary object in writing the 
ook appears to be to support the-view that dis- 
coveries and inventions do not produce technological 
unemployment, but rather a far larger number of people 
find employment in the new industries created than the 
workers whe have been displaced. 
. The thesis of the book is very ably expressed in the 
introductory chapter entitled The Taming of Lnergy. 
Almost every material problem of living turns out in 
the last analysis to be a problem of control of energy. 
«The wheels of civilization are kept turning by energy; 
all the energy whether we draw it from a gallon of 
gasoline, a ton of coal, or a pound of butter has come 
from the sun. Energy is wealth and in the case of 
apprenticed sunlight, wealth of a particularly desirable 
kind, freshly created and free to him who can capture 
and: control it.” An account js given of. how energy is 
poe from natural sources, transformed and trans- 
„m various f d to human needs and 
ing chapters written with 
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Novum Organum on the unity df t 

science. “The roads to nua theory and prar 
knowledge lie close together and are n to hy 
nevertheless on account of the pernicious vy the Same 
habit of dwelling on abstractions, it ig E Inveterate 
and raise the sciences from those fo ge gir 


r 1 Se foundati +) DERN i. 
relation to practice and let the active ER hich have ire 
which prints and determines the contem lats, the 
This dictum will be welcomed by the E Ive 


who have been overwhelmed by the flog 
discussions which have arisen out of the 
in theoretical physics like Ein 
tivity and Heisenberg's Principle of Indetermi 
will find the present volume with i 
technical presentation of the 
very engrossing and entertaining r 
criticism which can be directed agains 
the impression in the mind of th 
application of science to human soci 
ed in the promotion of its health 


d of 


: newe 
stein’s Princip] 


ant nat P 
ó : 
eading. The Eo Deng 
t it is that it leayes 
e readers that the 
ety has only resul 
and happiness, 


D. M. Bose 


C. C. Walker | 


JENGHIZ KHAN: By Mr. b 
Force. Published. 


Squadron-Leader, Royal Canadian Air 
by Luzac & Co. 1989. Pp. 216. 


Goality ji 
fof an - 


active soldier in a half-conquered element; ph ings : 
theless, it is an extremely valu&ble study of «7m. 


re à 
telligen 


Idier w1U 
ty an | kn 
t soldier, 
the 


Presses us with the fact that none but a ST 
soldier's erect stature, hard realistic menta 
ledge of his trade—can do justice to & Pd 
apportion fairly the praise and blame petwe 
and the vanquished. The writer in his ; 
subject has manfully freed himself fro 
of the white and his prejudice for eve 
other side of the Bosphorus. We have n 
a fairer estimate of Jenghiz Khan as à 80 
pen of any writer, European or. Asiatic. 
says : “Tn vision also, Jenghiz Khan 1s E 
figures of history. Alexander and his P 
compare with this nomad chieftain. ite 
of brilliant commanders who served marsh 
can only be compared to Napoleons E 
174). As regards the Supeo ET j 
PF dengbiugugn, hag of his subordin 


Jdier £ 


ig the error of the incautious historian, Gaubil, 
he remark. “Their strokes would end a battle, 


js mind URS whole armies manceuvring in an em- 
wall age 1 . 

i? political philosophy of the soldier-author is 
JJ yerbially that of great soldiers and world-conquerors 
/ i the past and present age. He does not conceal his 
? t for the academic notions of “liberty, national 
ence, political self-determination and all other 


Reli hs we know so well today” (page 178). He 
They ver in the ultimate good of “ political unity ” 
Don- an be brought into existence only by the sharp 
hysies f a great soldier, and not by “ moralising vision- 


“Civilization will be 


* If so," the writer says : 
.rather than a 


ns he is a Cyrus. 
result 


SE 
'alker 
lished 


-chair 
en by 

too, 
| and 


ùtics, the surprisingly mobile offensive that proves its 


ia uperiority over most formidable plans of * positional 
two- "Ware," even the employment of a "Fifth Column,” 
‘that jd all been anticipated seven hundred years before by 
‘who the tutored genius of the shepherd soldier of Central 
never | s 


Mr. Walker's book deserves close study by every 


who uS of medieval history. We wish our Indian mili- 
from - ary officers might also divert their leisure and interest 
well 10a scientific study of battles and wars of India’s past 


‘nd correct many errors which closet historians are 
ely to commit. 


ey aa x K. R. QANUNGO 
> FOREIGN NOTICES OF SOUTH INDIA: ` By 


the - rh K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. Published by the 
r de- versity of Madras. Pp. siv+841: $ 

y ate this handy volume, the author has brought to- 
Ame South ? in English translation, the numerous notices of 
im | Ro ndia and Ceylon by foreign writers;—Greek. 


5 Hrsg ; Arabic, Chinese, Persian and Europeans of 
the vid The author does not claim to have studie 


| Jinty el books, but has relied upon their translations 


t odern European languages. 
in Well-known that foreign notices constitute an 
* Source of Indian history. Unfortunately, 
rer lished in numerous books and journals in 
Indis. oreign languages, these are not easily accessible 
Of the a Students. It was therefore a very happy idea 
58 an uon to publish what may justly be regarded 
Hit, Portant souree-book of Early South Indiam. 
UD tre 


ef 


inport 


ein 
di E 


alise coyers a wide range from Megasthenes 
Ourth century B.C; to Ma Hs in the Afteenth 
relatio In a learned introduction he has reviewed 

me of South India with the outside world, and 
Se beak account of the various foreign writers from 
he has quoted extracts. Short footnotes 


Li 
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.iraversd such a wide field of study. 


eb e ha 
.. 7. added for the elucidatiotiCel theuttxtooriBhessuruiestengi 
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- a 
are by no meàns adequate or comprehensive but this 
could hardly be expected from an author who had to 


We congratulate the author on his pioneer work and 
fervently hope that either he or some other scholar 
should make a similar collection of foreign notices of 
Northern India. 


INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY EARLY GREEK 
WRITERS: By Baijnath Puri. Published by the 
Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. 1989. Pp. vv155. 


In this small handy volume, the author has collected 
the information supplied by various Greek writers on 
India. He has classified the information under the 1 
following heads to each of which a separate chapter has hi 
been devoted : Geography, political history and system : 
of administration, society, economic condition, religion, 
philosophy and education, and art and architecture. The 
book would be of great help to students of Indian 
history who would get all the important historical data 
in classical literature in one place. 

The author has occasionally made brief comments 
on the observations of the Greek writers. Although not 
characterised by any striking originality, they would be 
of use to the beginners in the study of Indology. 

The book is disfigured by many misprints, and 
Bimbisara. for Bindusara on page 11 is a serious error. 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY: By Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, MA., PhD., Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Calcutta University and Dr. D. M. 
Dutta, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Patna. College. Published by the University of Cal- 
cutta, Pp. 464-+cviii. Price not mentioned. 


'The distinguished authors are well-known not only 
as eminent professors of Philosophy but also as reputed , 
authors of important philosophical works, which have 
been recognised as distinctive contributions to modern 
studies of Indian Philcsophy. ; : à 

‘The present work, edited by Sir Radhakrishnan, is 
primarily written to serve the needs of. University —, 
students, as well as, of general readers interested in the 
subject. Of the ten chapters of the book, the first 
one is devoted to general introduction that outlines in 
the first half the basie features of Indian DRIO ORE 
and gives us in the last half a brief sketch of nine Indian 
Charvak, Jain, Bauddha, Nyaya, . 

d Vedant which 
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D D 
for this reason, reiterate the learned authors, that the 
indigenous scholats with a thorough training exclusively 
in Indian philosophy are able to deal even with the 
abstruse problems of western philosophy with surpris- 
ing skill. : s 

As regards the future of Indian philosophy the 
erudite authors tender some wise advice. They are 
rightly of opinion that the open-mindedness and willing- 
ness of Indian philosophy, that was one of the main 
causes of its past greatness, has a definite moral for the 
future and they rightly predict that if Indian philosophy 
is once more to revive and continue its great career, 
it can do so only by taking into consideration new ideas 
of life and reality which have been flowing into India 
from the Hast and the West, the Aryan, the Semitic 
and the Mongolian sources. 

While marking out some common characteristics of 
Indian systems, the esteemed writers refute with autho- 
rity some of the charges that are ignorantly levelled 
against them. They authoritatively assert that different 
schools of Indian philosophy are one in their moral and 
spiritual outlook and the most striking point of agree- 
ment among all the systems is that they regard philoso- 
phy as a practical necessity and cultivate it in order to 
understand how life can be best led. The presence of a 
practical motive did not however narrow the scope of 
Indian philosophy to ethics and theology alone as Thilly, 
Stace and other western critics wrongly think. The 
authors make bold to contend that the scope of Indian 
philosophy is as wide as any philosophy and some of its 
branches like logic, metaphysics aid epistemology can 
cam hold their own against any philosophy of the 


SS 


€ possibility of liberation re ard j 
highest good, is common to all Systems. ENOM, Agathe 


With a view to contradict, the wrong notion that 
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undation Chennai and eGangotri 


profane thinking in philosoph t T a 
tance with western philosopie’ pe deep acqua 
tion into Indian systems have immens 
authors to make this book so well 
written and so up to the mark that i 
to be desired. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS Í 
GRIHYA-SUTRAS: By V. M. Agee IN Tay) 
Ahmedabad. 1989. Pp. zxaiz +339, 2 Cry PhD, 


As its sub-title indicates, the work pur ; 
clude in its comprehensive scope “ bret ae m m- 
Conditions in Vedic Literature (from the ier 
the Srauta-sutras) and in early Avestan Literatu i 
One would think that the plan is too ambitious andi 
cursory survey too general; perhaps it would have Es 
better if the author had more compactly confined hj oe 
self to the Grihya-sutras alone, especially in view of the 
fact ‘that the various aspects of life in the Vedic age 
have been already treated more fully by very able 
Vedic scholars. The work, however, is useful as a popu- — 
lar exposition of a highly interesting subject. But it is 
more or less descriptive, and does not enter into the. 


various problems connected with the Grihya-sutras. It promotie 
does not, for instance, concern itself with the question 4 Norther? 
of the relative chronology or mutual relation of the In 1 
different texts or their individual units, a fact which, ments) o 
to some extent, renders uncertain the conclusions derived Denan 
from their content in regard to the stages of develop- 


ment of social or sociological ideas. The treatment is 
broad and desultory; but the work is based upon a com- | 
petent knowledge of the texts, and will certainly appeal 
to the general reader who wants to have a working idea ; 
of the social conditions of the Vedic times. : 


S. K. Ds 


BRAHMACHARI KULADANANDA, Vou L f 
Harty Lire AND TRAINING UNDER Bio KRISENA: DU - 


Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), Professor o Perhaps 
Head of the Department of Pali, Lecturer in Sans of Vile to 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture, Universit Navy, — 
Calcutta. Published by the Thakurbari Commis ito Pres 
Puri. Calcutta. 1988. Pp. 1-309. Price Rs. b.. c Mon w 

esentati Derity f 


India, described by so many of our repr 
thinkers as the land R of religious d 
has been known through the ages as à coun ona js the 
and wise men. In a sense, the history of In i. t io 
biography. of her saints. Professor Barua has this life 
his own line of studies and research in pennis 
of Brahmachari Kuladananda, the disciple . rojec 
Krishna Goswami. The first yolume of. the ite 
Work, the completion of which will be ave the b 
Interest, is full of the Master: in this TEDER capti ( 
ls true to the original plan indicated by the o 
the volume. The disciple’s life and trainin 
So much shaped by the master’s guidance, e ; 
been in the fitness of things that the volum oswaml = sos Me lite 
Practically the biography of Bijoy Krishna ne angle ^, ^) p Tope 
remarkable personality, seen partly from Ov". the eas! these g 
vision. Professor Barua deserves full credit. thy fo 
Style of the narative and his evident SymP C 
object of his study, an essential quality p 
"Two. suggestions may, howeve 
numerous sub-headings are a disadvan 
ment might have been easily dispensed 


CC-0. In Pub ic Behin curse caofriheleitiofd at e very 


3 ppetition might have been spared. The list of errata 


wi ot full. 
‘ophy js pom i Brahmo opposition to Bijoy Krishna Goswami 
" and e 79) has not been sufficiently explained. The pre- 
y tection in favour of: image worship is quite under- 
1 i is ndable, but what else was there which made him 
F noxious ? It is difficult to see how Kunjalal Nag’s 
devotional songs resulting in the ecstacy of the guests 
lina private feast could be construed as à charge against 


Gossain-ji, Or, for that matter, his declaration of his 
own incompetency to explain the nature of Brahman 
except bY repeating T'vamhi, Tvamhi. i 
On page 231, we find, with regard to the relations 
| between Keshavchandra and Ramkrishna, certain obser- 
| vations. These have been the subject of much criticism. 
o in- | 4+ any rate, the topic is not relevant to the subject- 
p pe of the book. 


à to In perusing the book we remember again and again 
ure," Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan's assertion made in the 
lithe jToreword : *.... Spiritual life .... demands as its 
been frst condition intellectual integrity and ethical sincerity,” 
him- md his equally valuable warning against the pseudo- 
ie teachers of, religion. 
ale P. R. SEN 
opu- 
it is THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN WORLD 
the }ECONOMY : Published by the Delegations for the 
It promotion of Economic Co-operation between the Five 
tion | Northern Countries of Europe. 1987. Pp. 240. 
E In 1934, delegations were established by the govern- 
ved {ments of the five Northern Countries of Europe; viz., 
jo Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, for the 
x  ptomotion of economic co-operation between these coun- 


ines, These delegations used to meet at regular inter- 
| vals at the Capital towns of the five countries and the 
j volume, under review is the work of these delegations 
frst printed in 1937. It has at present a melancholy 
interest because two of these five countries—Denmark 
ind Norway—have today ceased to be independent; 


L ie Finland—has lost an important portion of its 
By en The „policy of another—Sweden—is largely 
and uenced by Hitler. Iceland has so far been left alone— 
krit Hrhaps because Hitler has not considered it worth his 
1 of ile to risk for its sake an open battle with the British 
bee) | E Economic co-operation has not proved adequate 

n Pieserve their independence. Perhaps a political 
ve a would have served to secure freedom and pros- 
ure, (NM for the peoples of these Northern Countries who 
ges mee cultural affinity, geographical proximity and com- . 
the | hay economie outlook and interests. Some of them 
to em the past; lived for some time in political union. 


imd m when they all become free once again they 

SS €vise some form of politica] union among them- 
n. otherwise their existence may again be in jeopar- 
tough 45 there is an international government strong 

LO O keep the most powerful of the great Powers; 
Small w likely combination among them, under control, 
o ge vations cannot singly maintain their independence 


r 
Separate existence. 


‘Publication giving facts and fi of-the econo- 
c giving facts and figures T 
lie EAS people in the five Northern Countries of 
te fy, rom the standpoint of international trade 
Ve countries 

|, "qe Population would indicate. 
oes V^ total population of the Northern 
ti Populatic exceed 16-5 millions, or 0:8 per cent of 


| Yon 1936 


accounted for no less than 5 per cent of 
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M Northern Countries in World Economy is a 


were of much greater importance. 
Countries 
n of the world. Nevertheless, those coun- ' 


» and consequently th@e-Oceupabic bheaii tburuRa 
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place among the trading couniries of the world. An 
excellent indication of the importance of a country from 
the point of view of foreign trade is its per capita turn- 
over, and in this respect the Northern Countries occupy 
a foremost position among the leading commercial 
nations. The world record in this respect is held. by 
Iceland; then comes Denmark, followed by Belgium, 
and with Norway in the fourth place. Great Britain is 
fifth, and Sweden is not far behind... ." 

The national income of these countries also com- 
pares favourably with other countries. The figures for 
1929 of income per head of the population in the vari- 
ous countries of Europe was as follows : 

Great Britain £87, Netherlands £61, France £48, ri 
Denmark £58, Finland £25, Norway £51 and Sweden £70. i 

The standard of living and the general economic J 
condition of the people was good : 

“On the whole the standard of living of the broad 
strata must be said to be rather good. people being 
generally well nourished and well clad. And if the 
standard of housing, in some parts, has so far left a 
good deal to be desired, both in urban and in rural dis- 
tricts, energetic efforts are now-a-days being made to 
improve conditions.” z 

But this was written in 1937. In 1940, conditions 
have changed greatly and who can tell as to what the 
position will be after the present war in Europe comes 
to an end. 


GURMUKH N. SINGH 


THE TRAVANCORE TRIBES AND CASTES, 
Vou. IL: By L. A. Krishna Iyer, M.A. Published by 
Government Press, Trivandrum. Pp. liv-+-344, 105 Plates 
and 3 Charts. 


In this volume, the author has carried the descrip- . 
tion of Travancore tribes from Muthuvan to Vishavan. 
The work has been done with the same’ thoroughness, 
as the previous volume. He has added a chapter on the 
Physical Anthropology of the primitive tribes. The 
value of the book is further enhanced by the addition 
of an essay by Baron von Eickstedt on the Racial Types 
of India as well as a brief review of previous work on 
the same subject. FER 

We are sure the book will be welcomed by all 
students of Indian Anthropology. : 


- THE ART OF THE ANAGARIKA GOVINDA: 
By R. C. Tandan. Published by Kitabistam, Allahabad . 
and London. Pp. 109, including. 24 plates. Price 
Re. 1-12. l 

There is a clear indication in the West that people 
have grown dissatisfied with perfection in execution - 
Art, and are seeking to emphasize the essential at the 
expense of the non-essential. The art of Angarike 

Govinda shows the same character, but it shows some- — 
thing more than what we find among the absolute or 
abstract artists of Western countries. The latter, -vi 
often, display in their picture a degree of meñ 
flict which shows how keen their dissatisfaction. i 
existing art-values and how they are yet struggling i 
find something which will satisfy the demy 
soul. But the paintings of Govinda seem to. 
that he has ‘attained this equipose, and ig re 
deliver his message of peace and love to a « 
world. He draws much of his inspirati 
and from mountains ingparticular. - 
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The book under review presents a number of his 
picture, one of which is in colours, with a brief account 
of his life and thoughts suitable for the general reader. 


Q NmMan Kumar Bose 


FROM SAVAGERY TO CIVILISATION: By 
M. N. Roy. Published by Digest Book House, 
9, Shama Charan De Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 


This is a collection of essays dealing with the stages 
of the progress of mankind through feudal serfdom, 


the goal of a civilised world order which, as is to be 
expected from the author, is to come about as a con- 
sequence of the realisation of Marxian socialism, The 
most remarkable feature of the book is to be found in 
the pithy paragraphs giving an insight into the lives 
and teachings of almost all the leading scientists and 
philosophers of the West. The story thus unfolded is 
interesting and instructive, particularly to students and 
those who have no time to go to more elaborate treatises. 
All this apart, the suggestion of the author that in spite 
of the prophets, and the martyrs to the cause, of civili- 
sation, “the traditions of savagery and barbarism still 
dominate human spirit,” will at the present moment 
only appear to be too true. This is ably developed. 
We warmly commend Roy’s book to libraries, the 
University authorities and all progressive-minded 
students. 
BENOYENDRANATH BANERJBA 


THE INNER REALITY: By Paul Brunton. 
Published by.Rider & Co., Paternoster House, London, 
E.C. Pp. 287. 


There is a tendency in modem times to collect 

« ‘Whatever is good anywhere in the world of thought and 

` make it into a system. In Theosophy this tendency is 

definitely emphatic. Theosophy gathers together all the 

wisdom of the ancients and weaves it into a system with 

truths recently discovered and prescribes a mode of life 

and EN uh is REM to be universal aad is 
considered good for all. Outsid 

this tendency is not unknown. i xi QE 

Tn the book before 


— the inner, that is to say, the divine reali 
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wage-slavery, capitalism in the machine age, etc., towards: 


- India before the invention of the art 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurkhan &llegtiggr 6 tariear Tan kc E 


The world is in such à temper n 
books must be at a discount. Otherwise the a 
us should attract the notice of the reading PUE 
have liked the book. publi 


SANDHYA MEDITATIONS (Ar mg; 
Kura Asuram): By C. F. Andrews. Pupo ERSty 
G. A. Natesan & Co. Esplanade, Madras thed by 
Price Re. 1 only. - Pp. 160. 

This is a beautiful collection of þri 
discourses that Rev. Andrews gave to thee 
Christian asrama in Southern India, The 
breathe a lofty spirit of love and humanity an 
of spiritual fervour and sincerity. They ¢ 
mouth of one who had himself attained spiri 
realisation. i5 etat car 

A melancholy interest attaches to this 
it was evidently the last work of the great p 
publishers are to be congratulated on the excellent 
edition they have brought out. 1 

- U. C. BHATTACHARJER 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF LORD OVER- 
STONE TO THE THEORY OF CURRENCY AND 
BANKING: By Lloyd Alvin Helms. . Published by 
the University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 1939, 
Pp. 142. Price 1:60 dollars. 

Lord Overstone's name has never been à well-known 
one among students of Economics. Those who have 


ut telling 
mates of a 


d are full 


been engaged in a detailed study of the development — 


of Banking in England have been only faintly familiar 
with the association of his name with Peel's Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. Dr. Helms has collected a large volume of 
evidence to show that Overstone was regarded by many 
of his contemporaries as the leader of the then famous 
Currency School, and that the peculiar compromise 
between the Banking and* the Currency Principles: 


embodied in the Act of 1844 was to a large extent the 4. 
result of the insistent pressure of Overstone and his. 


followers upon Peel. 

Later years have disproved almost every 
leading principles of the Currency School, 
very few would give serious consideration to 
“contributions” in spite of Irving 


and today 


way detract from the value'of Dr. Helms's work. 
has brought together a large mass of material 
student of banking history who will get an A 
picture of the period when the Bank Charter to be 
in the process of being made. The book deserves ca 
carefully read, not so much for the limelight, d ana- 
on Overstone's contributions," as for the dela m i 

lysis of a very important stage in the develop P oy 
ideas on the sound principles, of banking 80€ "^ 
management. 
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BHABATOSH Dart 
KOVALAN AND KANNAKI (Ims 907 
SuarPADHIKARAM) : By A. S. Panchopa vs 
MA, LCS, Bar-at-Law, FRLS. DU 
C. Coomarswamy Naidu & Sons, Ma A 2 


Price Re. 1. ; hee 
Of the five ancient classical epics, WP io 
composition was Manzmekhalai, though the 8 


the ae M 
sequel to that of Silappadhikaram. Aiter WH itel 
mekhalai, its author Chittalai Chittanat V 
Court of the Keral King Chenk& Khudd 
recited the poem before the King BDC 
This was the usual- method of pub 


Y 


e We - 


discourses E 


ame from the: - 


one of the. . 


OverstoneS 
Fisher's pleading for. i 
a hundred per cent money. But this does not m any 1 

for the - 


wm STORY OU 


Jj Bengali 
novel ir 
tions ar 
Mr, 
about + 
J Christia 


ced the world and become an ascetic of the Nigran- 


d sour : i 

tual T order of Jains, was one of the audience, and was 
tud E taken up with the excellence of the work, that he at 
We - Mie conceived the idea of composing a poem with a 


view to supplying an Account of the parentage of the 
heroine Manimekhalai, described as the ofispring of a 
dancing girl, to fit in with her beauty, charming per- 
y sonality, strength of character and self abnegation. This 
* je royal ascetic succeeded in accomplishing in the 
course of a few years, and the result of his labours was 


ling | he beautiful epic Selappadhikaram, in which Mani- 
of a mekhalai has been described as the daughter of Kovilan, 
an "la high-souled youngman, and Madhavi, a dancing girl. 
ng Kovilan had fallen a prey to the wiles of Madhavi, 
sell ‘hut succeeded after a number of years in releasing 


| himself from the clutches of the Witch and being re- 
Í united with his loving and virtuous.wife Kannaki. They 
both departed from Pugar and took shelter at Madura, 
where Kovilan was decapitated on. a false charge of 
theft. 

The book under review is not a literal transla- 
tion of the great epic Stlappadhikaram, though the 
story is mainly based on it. The author has by his 
down admission deviated from the original and has filled 
in certain details about which the epic is silent. But 
by doing so has in a manner enhanced the worth of 
his book, inasmuch as he has drawn upon the Kural, 
which was, and is still now, regarded as an authority on 
morality and right thinking. 

1 The story of Silappadhikaram is so attractive that, 
like Mr. Ayyar, I was, after the publication of my 
Bengali translation of the Kural, tempted to base a 
fovel in Bengali (still in the MS.) on it. My devia- 
‘lions are however, far wider than those of Mr. Ayyar. 

Mr. Ayyar’s book is a treasure-house of information 
thout the Tamil country in the early “years of the 
Christian era. His language is simple and chaste. 

: But I cannot admire the good taste of Mr. Ayyar 
m referring to what he calls an antagonism between the 
Aryans of the North and the Dravidians of the South. 

€ cannot deny tnat the Dravidians of the past owed 
à great deal to the Brahmins. The Tamil conquests 


neB — Y Northern India in ancient times mentioned by him 
for jem to be fictions of the brain, and I doubt if Mr. 
any ANGE will be able to produce one dependable historical 
He Slence of his assertions. I suppose he has been 
the — evoked to this outburst of his feeling by the unreason- 
D. cons attempt on the part of the Madras Ministry to 
wasi | mpel the Madrasis to swallow the bitter pill of Hindi. 
be 4 Sun: Ayyar informs us that an excellent translation 
wi St "lappadhikaram. has -been lately brought out. by 
P. j mchandra. Dikshitar. : 
ney Natint Moman SANYAL 

; Gener TRUISM—HIGH ROAD TO HIGHER LIFE : 

Whine: Editor Dr. H. V. Sonpar. Published by 
E n Prine 9.7 Amar Singh, Dev Samaj, Lahore. Pp. 91. 
is : not mentioned. 


for ae 1S a series of ten lessons in question-and-answer 
Conseion, Some of the virtues which constitute the moral 


flet. 
P 
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way in the eyes of Indians generally. 


- with a short but scholarly introducti 
ain. Guru fi [UNI Um war 
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Altruism should be on the shelf of every collegian; it 
will help him in building up his character, thus making 
of him a true gentleman. 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE: By A. Christina ;| 
Albers. Published by Maha Bodhi Society, 4A, College d 
Square, Calcutta. Pp. 88. Price six annas only. * 


'This is & simple account of the life and teachings m. 
of the Buddha intended for children. And this objective | 
has béen achieved successfully by the writer. A study i 
of the Gospel of Love will be a suitable introduction "n 
to the detailed study, later on, of that excellent work 4 
on the subject,—Paul Carus’ Gospel of Buddha. The 
young readers would have appreciated the inclusion of 
a picture of the enlightened one as frontispiece. May 
it be hoped that in the subsequent editions of the book, 
this omission will be made good ?' - 

G. M. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FOREIGN “ 
TRADE OF INDIA: By N. B. Kaitha. Pp. 80. Hl 
Price Re. 1. H 

ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE: By 
N. B. Kaitha. Both published by The Bangalore Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., Ltd., Bangalore Cy. Pp. 48. 
Price As. 10. : 


These are two handy booklets for the help of 
students and beginners. Elucidation of theory is en- 
livened by Indian examples and discussion of recent 
developments in the spheres of foreign exchange and 
international trade is a special feature. 


FINANCING OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES DUR- 
ING WAR-TIME :. By M. A. Mulky. New Book Co., 
Bombay. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 


This brochure seeks to outline the existing methods . 
of industrial finance and offers suggestions for raising 
initial fixed capital, finaneing working capital and exten-- 
sions and makes a plea for State-aid to industries. There 
is little that is striking and new, the price for this essay 
is exorbitant. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ACTION IN INDIA: By P. Ooman 
Philip. Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. Pp. 46. ` 

This is a note prepared by the Secretary of the -. 
National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon . 
for the Tambaram meeting by the International Mis- 
sionary Council. It is a very balanced bird's eye-view . 
of recent socio-economic and also political developments 
in India. The suggestions made to the Church and 
the Christian community, if acted upon, would certainly 
go a long way in rehabilitating Christ and the Christian 


_  BENOYENDRANNATH BaNERSEA 
SANSKRIT = 7. 
BHRNGADUTAM : Edited by Prof. S: P «Chatur- 
vedi, M.A. Vyakaranacharya, Kavyatirtha. Nagpur - 
University Journal, No. 3, December, 1987... 
` We have here a critical edition of a little known 
poem of 126 verses written in imitation of tue immo 
Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Of about eighty Wie 
tions of this famous lyric, produced. from ; 
by various poets in, different parts of India, 
tively a few have so far appeared 
been dealt with critically. W > 
to Prof. Chaturvedi -for -brin 


a 


hitherto unkno 


62. 


of scholars. It is, however, a pity that no definite in- 
formation is available about the author, his date and 
place. We hope Prof. Chaturvedi will try to collect 
materials for throwing light on these points. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 


KAVIRAHASYA OF HALAYUDHA : Edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary and Bengali translation by 
Kalipada Siddhantashastri Kavyavyakaranatirtha. Pub- 
lished by Janakinath Kavyatirtha and Brothers, Chhatra 
Pustakalaya, Nivedita Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

This is a useful popular edition of a well-known 
and interesting work in Sanskrit which, in the form of 
a panegyric of Krishna Raya of the Deccan, the royal 
patron of the author, Halayudha, aims at illustrating 
the uses of Sanskrit roots. The work seems to have 
appeared in print as early as the year 1830 when an 
edition in the Bengali script was brought out by Pandit 
Lakshminarayan Nyayalankar. A number of other edi- 
tions were also subsequently issued by different scholars 
in India and abroad. The present edition, which is also 
in the Bengali script, is based on four of these later 
editions variants from which are noted here. The Sans- 
krit commentary besides giving the meanings of the 
verses, occasionally explains the conjugational forms of 
the roots with the help of the rules of Panini. The 
translation as well as the index of roots will be of much 
help im using the book. s 


i CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


MEKIAVELIR RAJ-NITI (Macuiavetu’s Poum- 
cau THoucuT) : By Monoranjam Gupta. Published by 
*Saraswat? Library, Calcutta. Pp. 180--xv. Price Re. 1. 


_ This book is a translation of Machiavelli’s The 
Prince from an English rendering of the original Italian. 
The title is thus 2 misnomer, since the monograph does 
not contain any critical estimate of Machiavelli's politi- 
cal thought. The author has, however, rendered a great 
Rervice to the Bengali-reading publie and has contri- 
buted to the enrichment of Bengali literature by trans- 
lating such a world-classic as The Prince. The author's 
reference, in his Preface, to the inspiration he received 

: iom the late Aswini Kumar Dutta for the translation 
of foreign treatises into"the mother-tongue, to the zeal 
and patience with which he made the translation for the 
second time, the manuscript of the first attempt having 

olice, weaves a charming per- 

i commendable work. 

e this publication for it will acquaint 

he political ideas of Nicolo 


Machiavelli’s political philosoph mncipal ideas of 
book would certainly have Beer sae if a brief 


2 times and iti 

estimate of the acceptable and the unacce: REM 

* ing fe modern pannus a Machiavelli's ee Sa 
, Bi ortco : 

able considering that the book gas, perhaps unavoid- 
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tirely during the authors detention aS E 
prisoner. a politica] 
We should like to point out that jj ; E 
advisable not to take too much liberty Su perhaps 
nunciation of foreign names. Some of the S the pro- 
been rendered into Bengali according to th ames haye Y 
pronunciation, some according to Italian zi English 
none of them. , A definite criterion should b Some to 4” 
Particularly thé name of Machiavelli should hao et dus 
spelt as “ Makiavelli” and not “ Mekiavelj” ayer been T 
neither English nor Italian. Which is 3^ 


MonINDRAMOHAN Movrix 


PERSIAN 


TARIKH-I-SIND : By Sayyid M. Ma’ an 
Edited by Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A, PhD. (muy 
Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Ing. | 
tute, Poona. 1938. Pp. xxxvi+302. ue 


Though archeological research in modern ti 
established Sind to be one of the oldest seats of TAN 
tion, its history during the pre-Muslim period is shroud- : 
ed in utter darkness. After the Muslim conquest of — 
this country, a few chronicles were, no doubt, composed 
but they are mostly preserved in archives, beyond the $^ 
reach of scholars. The B. O. R. Institute of Poona has | 
therefore done a great service to the history of Sind Ma 
by publishing Mir Masum's Tarikh-i-Sind which traces i 
the history of the country from the Arab conquest till 4 
its annexation by Akbar. The volume is divided into - 
four parts (7) Sind and the Arabs, (i) Sind under the 4: 
Sultans of Delhi, (zi) Under the Rule of the Arghuns, ~ 
and (iv) Its Conquest by Akbar. The bulk of the 
narative is, however, devoted to an account of Mirza ! 
Shah Beg and Shah Hussain. 44 

'Une work is written in a comparatively simple and - 
elegant Persian style and is void of grandiloquent phrases - 
and expressions. The historical value of this work lies dE 
in its colourless narration. The author has neither flown qum He 
into high invectives nor into servile adulation, which are | 
the common failings of medieval chroniclers. ae | 
Masum has been very free and candid in his Danae 3 
and has also avoided digression into the history, of o 2 
Tt is in the presentation Qm | 
or bias that E 
tely to a moden i i 


se by € 


introduction in charming Persian, 1n ac 
ing a short account of Mir Masum’s 
gifts and accomplishments, pieced together 
ent Persian texts. The annotations Birs 
end of the volume will be found to be ext" M 
able, e.g., the identification of Daibul (DP p. 286- 
origin and advent of the Sumras to powe! 
Canabanah (p. 293). i 
It is however, difficult to agree WIN" Wa 
of the editor on the defects o count 9 
Dr. Dandpota’s statement that the PIE 
Masum does not make any additio the 
Tabagati Akbari, to our knowledge 9. ew 
Sind, is contradicted by the plenty 9. m 
yielded by this work as regards the. 
under the Delhi Sultans, e.g, Arkall - 
to Sind, the attack by Jam and Taghi 
wat arrangement 


and Bakkar ate not unfolded by any other 
nor can the editor’s remark that the account 
: d from the end of the Arab conquest to the rise 
[Sin Arghuns has no relation to the history of Sind, 


glis 5 for hashahart 
a omahahart 169) is doubtful, it is probably Awja’ In 
we record again our high sense of apprecia- 
inn of the editor’s work and hope that Dr. Daudpota 
2 uülize his deep knowledge of Persian and critical 
nse DY editing other Persian MSS relating to the his- 
Nmap BHusaAN Ray 


C ory of Sind. 

| MARATHI 

SHRI GAURANGA PRABHU YANCHE CHA- 
, Vous. 1 AND 2: Translator and Publisher 
, Brahmapuri, Baroda. 
Pp. 647 and 460, respectively. 


s hias trices Rs. 3 and Rs. 2-8. 

iliza- | ‘This is a Marathi translation of the Hindi biography 
oud; {ihe famous Bengali saint, by Prabhu Datta Brahma- 
of wri, Mr. Thombare undertook this work out of sheer 


kyotion for the saintly subject of this biography, though 
Va was not much used to any literary effort till now. 


ae the Hindi work deals extensively with the life of the 
md fy man who influenced a very large section of 
til kngal and the Marathi rendering of it, though in 
Hii hes appearing somewhat awkward on account of a 
-the 1% literal insistence on the idiom in the original, is 
N lily well done and provide the. Marathi readers with 
the Wiueful biography of Lord Gauranga about whom un- 


Mrtunately not much is known in Maharashtra except 
clit he was the pioneer in Bengal of the Bhakti School 
ad effected a great transformation in the Tantric ideas 
// he religiously minded people of that province. 


BHAT PARAMANAND—A BriocmapHy : By Bala- 
instr: Hardas. Published in the Rashtra-Dharma Pra- 


h are ac Grantha-mala at the Dakshinamurti Devasthan, 
Me "Upur. Pp. 286. Crown size. Price Rs. 2-8. 
her 4, This is the first volume in a new series inaugurated 


i the purpose of publishing the biographies of inspir- 
b personalities who have devoted their lives to the 
ze of their motherland. Bhai Parmanand’s life is a 
Bn of the adage that fact is sometimes stranger 
Thich uon the vicissitudes of circumstances through 
ste T has passed during his life can be equalled 
athe i; at all. From being an educationist, he turned 
Rio th ife of a religious preacher. He was then forced 
es Political field, was arrested during the Gadan 
Non, tried and sentenced to be hanged. His sen- 
ln SEE then commuted to transportation to the 
E Indi where he served his time along with hundreds 
; ought 1. patriots. He was then after some years 
ten he age to India and subsequently released. Since 
Mahasabt as devoted himself to the work of the Hindu 
i S and is now also a member of the Imperial 

Sit has 4 Assembly. Thus his career is as romantic 
ba wit een eventful and affords great opportunities 
2 Hardy to evolve of it a very interesting biography. 
d " em has made full use of these opportunities 
Ye wields Ought out a very readable and inspiring work. 
of de chant ror facile pen and his astute and sometimes 
: ilctiy; remarks on some aspects of the current politi- , 
An ssi in Indian politics are deserving of more 

by a t notice, the book is introduced to the pub- 

pion x sword from Dr. Munje, the redoubtable 
|. of the Hindu Mahasabha: es E 
é | - .. D. N. Apres 


e 
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THIMMARUSU: By Mr. G. Satyanarayana, M.A., 
WA Dist. Vizagapatam. Pp. 74. Price annas 
eight. 


A good historical play links the present with tlie 
past. Despite her infinite historical background, there 
is a dearth of such plays in -Andhra Desa. The book 
under review breaks fresh ground; and we are deeply 
indebted to the author for having served us with a piece 
of our own pie, as it were. 


It is a finely wrought “tragedy.” The theme cen- ` 


tres round the great Andhra King, Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya, and his inimitable guardian-counsellor Thimma- 
rusu. The artful fusion of fact and fiction lends an 
excellent atmosphere to the drama. With its wealth of 
historical detail the story unfolds itself in a vivid and 
absorbing manner. The author displays a remarkable 
gift for dramatizing subtle emotions and sentiments. 
And yet— s 

(1) The high-brow style mars the spirit of thé 
dialogue to some extent. ig 

(2) The play lacks in dramatie tempo. 

(3) L miss in it that quality of intellectual detach- 
ment which goes along with impartial perspective. ' The 
dramatist seems to be too obsessed with the over- 
whelming personality of Thimmarusu to do justice to 
the villain of tne piece—Gajapathi. The portrayal of 
Annapurna is almost feeble and naive. 

(4) The introduction of the ghost of Thimmarusu 
as a sort of supernatural element fails to produce the 
expected Shakespearian effect. The denouement is care- 
lessly handled. The audience cannot take it in one gulp. 
My hat! The ghost turns poetic in metrical precision 
and begins to recite verse in an effort to make the 
errant King swallow a spoonful of morbid ethics. This 
scene can safely be dropped; the message of the play 
will be delivered better that way. 

Barring these minor drawbacks, the play is a praise- 
worthy achievement, and the pioneer-author is sure to 
gate-crash to fame in the near future. 

A. K. Row 


GUJARATI 


KORAN-E-MAJID : Published by the Trustees 
of the late Sheth Haji Ismail Haji Harom Nakhoda 
Dini Talimi Fund, Bombay. Printed at the Ajmal Press, 
Bombay. Cloth bound. Pp. 804. 1989. 
= This is a wakf (charitable) production. The late 
Prof. Shaikh Mahomed Ispahani had translated the 
Koran-e-Shareef into very simple Gujarati about forty 
years ago. It was in great demand. Tt was reprinted. 
by a rich Khoja gentleman of Bombay for free distri- 
bution. Even that edition is out of print. The trustees 


of the Nakhoda Trust have therefore done very well . 
in having the Holy Book translated afresh. The trans- — 
lation is made by.& gentleman whose mother-tongue i ~ 


Arabic and who has picked up Gujarati and thus quali- 
fied himself for the task. T : 
simple and easy and the work should prove popular. 

BHARATMAN ANGREJI RAJYA, Vors. I an 
Il: By Bhaskar Rao Vidwans. Printed at the Saras: 
wati Printing Press, Bhavnagar. 1939. Clath bow 
Pp. 1230. Price Rs. 10. ¢ 

Pandit Sundarlal's 


the shield. 
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WHAT NEXT ? 
By ELA SEN 


Four years .... An eternity when one is on 
* the other side of .the prison wall. Four years 
. in which to lose oneself in inactivity; four years 

of a precious life decreed to spill its golden sands 

into a barren waste. Each day a tear, each tear 

a pearl, and thus must we wait counting each 

bead of this rosary strung bravely together with 

the silver links of ‘his achievements. : 

Jawaharlal has gone to prison with the sam 
superb courage that has always charaeterised 
him. It is the approach of an intellectual to 
the inevitable. Not long ago, he himself wrote 
that the homecoming of all true Indians today 
was by way of the prison gates. He has fulfilied 
that yet once more. 

Gorakhpore, not a few days ago, was but a 
small mofussil station, and its magistrate was 
but one of the many members of the I. C. S. But 
in a night they have sprung into fame—because 
of Jawaharlal. That Gorakhpore is also Mr. 
Amery’s birthplace is something of an anticlimax. 
Yet todayit becomes of world importance not 
because vhe Secretary of State for India was 

* born there, or that the inhabitants have through 
the magistrate contributed towards a fighter 

‘plane, but simply because one man was 

Sentenced under British law to four years’ 

Tigorous imprisonment. His crime according 

to the Government established by law in 
India” is that of explaining to his people the 
tuh about India’s participation in. this war 

So today Jawaharlal Nehru, who has spent the’ 

best years of his life in continuous service to his 

counuy, is convicted under Acts which are said 

Eee for their sole purpose the “Defence of 
= ! he a mis i Poy lot Mu ie minds 
nave to face yet another mea Gace 

a i Wed opinion? Te wil m 

adno EUN the "champions of world 

e l eomposi- 

; E SUC has debet 

jon. we shall find ‘a sensitive intelle. E 
) responsive and reeepir 

TOS ze E. e i man whose 

s of a high integral valfie, Nehru = i 
respect and love of'his countrymen thr 


no adverse circumstances. His path through 
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typed and conservative way 
the diplomat, it has been a mental devel 
His character has developed in line with 
principles of action laid down b 
code. I do not use “ moral ” 
that it is used today, but in 
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whieh is not in itself an ultimate virtue. Yat Buddha 


Jawaharlal can only be classed as a 
never has been and never will be a politician, 
His vision is not restricted enough for the 
for not only does he clearly visualize his op 
nent's point of view, but this proves. mos 
disturbing to him. It flays him mentally, to t 
extent of causing confusing reactions. A poli 
cian has one set purpose in which personalit 
play & great part, and self in particular 


important. He must be brilliant, shrewd, tactful : 


purpose with rapierlike keenness. 
and thoughts make complicated evolutions rou 


himself, and if others “benefit, it is out of the 
sparks that fly apart in this process. A “good” 


politician keeps his objective in the forefront 

nevertheless his ego lingers very persistently 

the background, a “bad” politician has 

tactfully camouflaged but very much the ma 

consideration, and the objective varies accordi 

to opportunity. Nevertheless all politicia 

a touch of adventurism—it is a questi”, i 

degrees; or they degenerate into academic 

when there are theoretical ramblings with 

practical conversion. ; 
Therefore Jawaharlal can never | 

cian, Perhaps it is too melodramatic t oe 

him as being “of the stuff that ma 

made," nevertheless le is certa 

(when the word is used withou 

lining). To define a “ patriot ” one 

true him as a visionary perhaps; bu 

lofty intellect and. ideals, who m 


pol 


DM 


patriot, he guarded 
"doufferin 


less he 
to find 
humani 
our day 
Buddha 


vantages, making it coincide with theirs. 
— Tre is actuated by no rigid principles. 

So it is that Jawaharlal, will never be a 
diplomat, he can never descend to that from the 
jane which he inhabits today. It is an orbit 
- huilt out of ‘his integral honesty, adherence to 

diuth at all costs, and above all an inordinate 
e for such people as have been repressed 
an op and depressed. He feels it perhaps more acutely, 
x for he has never wanted in his life, yet he has 
“Teen his countrymen in want. Instead of growing 
mug and self-satisfied in the luxurious atmos- 
‘phere of his youth, he began to think and wonder 
* Jat this inequality. Perhaps people will think it 
Ji sacrilege to compare him with Gautama 
Yet Buddha, the son of a king who was tenderly 
Jmarded from the ugly sights of life—such as 
‘jsuffering and disease, lest it hurt him. . Neverthe- 
‘bss he saw, he felt and then renounced his all 
o find some means of alleviating suffering 
Jiumanity. In Jawaharlal I find a parallel in 
jor day, and it is no disrespect to the great 
{Buddha but rather devotion to his principles, 
that I am audacious enough to make this 
r is {emparison. 
etful Comments have poured in from the world 
own #ptess on the question of his arrest. Sympathetic 
ideas Papers in Great Britain have done some wishful 
ound jllinking concerning his speedy release.. But the 
"tbe {European press in India ‘thas found nothing more 
ood” fatuous than to ask the public to judge who are 
;but ithe greater benefactors to humanity : this man 
J'avaharlal Nehru, in whose speeches there has 
j'en utmost sympathy for the suffering people 


ereo. [10 


lities 


Putain; who, even while the Chamberlain 
É “vernment was wooing the Nazis and was 
ne supported throughout the same press in 
4, had time and again called attention to the 
1 and Fascist menace; whose sympathy for 


ae slovakia is known throughout the world; 
e tind” ‘owever, will not tolerate the oppression 
eaten of his own people and will not 
Those ane powers of resistance undermined; or, 
t ! hom e-seekers who have contributed towards 
ol eive a to repay violence with violence, and 
iN no cep nine from Lord Beaverbrook. 
Mess in D d efore the patronisers of the European 
is man's dissatisfaction that only twenty 
Toy 9 rupees were being daily spent on war 
Atx 2 a country where the majority cannot 
fsk e siene meals a day ! Truly Jawaharlal’s 
à been heinous | For he has sought to 
a po Interests ‘of those poor poeple, and 
elp them to 
Tefused to sacri 


fice 
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the world from which he has not excluded 


‘the balance sheet is not of today QE 


‘account. He has always maintained that Inc 
indeed grave. Especially in view of Sir 


conserve "their little all; 
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altar of imperialism. That indeed is worthy of 
the punishment he has received, in the world we 
inhabit today. Why speak of Nazism, Fascism, 
of concentration camps, of race privileges, we 
see it in the every day occurrences of our lives. 
People have disclaimed that Jawaharlal is 
fitted to be a leader of men. “ His mind is in 
eternal confusion. He is incapable of clarity of 
thought and action. His intellect is not of the 
first order, therefore he is unfit to be z leader." 
This remark is amongst very recent happenings. i 
Whether he is fit or not to be a.“ leader ” revol- f 
ves mainly round by what one construes as the 
real meaning of “leader.” If it means a Hitler 
or a Mussolini or even a Stalin, I grant that 
Nehru. is totally unfit to be a “leader,” for he 
lacks the ruthlessness and the almost mechanical 
inhumanity that has characterised such men. 
But if it means to give a lead, to guide the trend ` 
of thought down certain channels, to help to -~ 
mould national character on certain principles, 
then I fail to see where Nehru's right to leader- 
ship falls short. It is ridiculous to deny that 
during the last two decades Nehru has been 
the inspiration of young India. He has injected 
vitality and life-blood into the nation. Revolu- 


Ld taney 


been in India, as is inevitable under foreign rule, - 
but Nehru's personality has brought vitality to 
the movement. And it also cannot be disputed 
that it is he who has injected conscious socialist ^ 
ideas into the people. 'The Left Wing may to- 
day deny ‘his leadership, and say that Nehru is 
not extreme enough, but it would be futile to 
deny that it is born of him and because of 
him. : alor 

It is stupidity to say that Nehru is incapa- 
ble of a clarity of vision, indeed it is an ultra- . 
sensitiveness in this respect that people mistake ' 
as confusion. He looks too far ahead, for him 
but & long line drawn from yesterday into the 
future. It must make a complete pattern. 
these ideas he seeks to adjust the require 
of today in anticipation of tomorrow. . 
life and his work i$ modelled on such line 
therefore his reactions seem confused: tq 


people as do not take this important factor in 


is a mighty power, not will be; and all our act 


must co-ordinate with this main prem: 


world citizenship have 
for their angle o 


676 * 
basking in the’ limelight of patriotism. It seeks 
to put yet one more piece into position in this 
jig-saw puzzle that is our world. . j 

Of Nehru can be said, what is true of all 
patriots, that “many are called but few are 
chosen,” because the path of the “ chosen " is 
invariably tedious and disillusioning. He is of 
the elect, but I foresee the day when adventurism 
will seek to drown, nay extinguish, him. That is 
the sad lot of any man who will not sacrifice his 
-prineiplés and his convictions when favourable 


[The population problems are engaging the atten- 
tion of the scholars in India. The writer has forgotten 
his mathematics; and although he has some doubts about 
his conclusions, he presents the same in the hope that 
jt will receive proper attention and adequate treatment 
| at the hands of statisticians—J. M. Darra.] 

Tus rate of growth of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion of Bengal, during the last fifty years 
1881-1931, as observed at each successive census; 
has been as follows :— 


Variation 
Decade Per Cent 
1881-1891 + 9-7 
1891-1901 + 8:8 
1901-1911 .. +10-4 
1911-1921 P» 
1921-1931 + 9:1 


an alternating 


per s ` ; ; 
=> df we draw a straight line thr 
: raw a str ough the fi 
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` WILL THE HINDUS REGAIN THEIR MAJORITY IN BENGAL? YES 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA l 
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opportunity presents “itself, Thus 
extinguished under the weight of hj 


his light | 
He works, he labours, then he is pushed a ied Th 
es 


ihat others may reap what he has sow 

satisfaction lies not in personal glory fe 
moment of triumph eager hands will ; 
laurels from him, but in the reg] 
achievement. He has struggled to sa 
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of a nation, and if he succeeds, even at the pric Po 
of his ultimate annihilation, he seeks no pr 

reward. Breaten - 

Rate of Increase per mille 
Year Hindu Muhammadan A 

1933 6-6 4-2 
1934 5:5 5:7 
1935 9-1 10:6 
1936 9-1 8:7 

d is He increa 

lis fa 

Average 7:8 7:1 later, 

for the 

Thus the average rate of increase for the) growt 
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the Muhammadans. It seems; ge t 
hazardous to prophecy with definitene 
Hindu growth is on the up curve. _ n 
growth of the Hindus over the M 
merely accidental, or real; oni 0 
it persist over a long series Of ye 
Hitherto the Muhammadan 
growing faster than the Hinaus, 
position seems to be ch 
ioo we must addre| 


«J, seems to be at the first sight. We shall now 
i to give our reasons for thinking thus. 

qu The study of population growth has interest- 

ed thinkers from tke dawn of civilisation. As 

arly as the 17th century an Italian writer named 

Giovani Botera called attention to the fact that 

population cannot maintain the same rate of 


PopuL ATION 


] increase for all time. In 1798 Malthus wrote 
4 his famous Essay on Population. Forty years 
later, a Belgian mathematician named Vehrülst, 
~ for the first time put forward a law of population 


r the growth in an exact form which he called the 
at of | “Logistic curve of growth. This law was inde- 


pendently rediscovered by Raymond Pearl and 
Reed. They claim that it represents the law of 
| gtowth of populations of most diverse kinds, 
ranging from bacteria and yeast to Man. They 
have presented a large amount of data collected 
{rom experimental and statistical studies to 
Support this law. Raymond Pearl in his book 
The Biology of Population Growth demons- 
trated that even human populations grow 
according to the same law which has been shown 


" be true for the growth of experimental popula- 
Pu of lower animals, and even for the growth 
Um may size in individual plants, and animals. 
> us he has shown that the law holds good 


k ie applied to the census history of the 
\tollowing countries and places, viz. Sweden, 
england and Wales, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
cotland, Serbia, Japan, the United States of 
Hee France, Belgium, Denmark, Java, the 
it ippine Islands, Baltimore City, Rew York 
Aty; and the World as a whole. The interesting 


sah gas practically covered the whole range 
a TE, Logistic curve in course of seventy-five 

ae has also been cited in support of this law. 
the closely the Logistic curve calculated from 


i RU observed population of a given region 
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the fact that the curve worked out even before 

the census of 1920 suggested a population for the. 
United States of America in 1930 within 5 per 

1,000 of that actually enumerated. s 

That the Logistic curve, or S—curve as it is 
sometimes called from the shape of the curve 
applies to India as a whole has been shown by 
Messrs. Satya Swaroop and R. B. Lall of the 
All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta. ; . 

According to this law the population at first 
grows slowly as along AB in Fig. 2; then very 
rapidly as along the portion BC, and then again 
slowly along CD, and’seems to approach a 
certain maximum (shown by dotted horizontal 
line in Fig. 2) provided that the environmental 
factors, economic or social, remain the same. 
Raymond Pearl states :— 

“ Predictions of future growth may at any time be 
altered by the entrance into the situation of new econo- 
mic or social factors of a different sort to those which 
have operated during the past period which the equa- 
tion covers. The population may be stimulated to start 
upon a new cycle of growth or slighter but still in kind 
new factors may alter somewhat the upper limiting 
value of the present cycle.” 

Griffiths has fitted three curves of Logistic 
type to the census population of Bengal. The 
one in which he has adjusted the census popula- 
tion for the alteration in the area of the Province — 
and for the varying and different dates of census- , 
(from Dec. 1871—to Jany. 1872, to 18th © 
March 1921), the calculated figures come within 
16 per 1,000 of that actually enumerated. He 
has also fitted Logistic or S—curves for the 
growth of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
The fit in the case of the Muhammadans comes 
within 36 per 1,000; and is more exact than in 
the case of the Hindus, where it comes within 
55 per 1,000. The lesser fit in the case of the 
Hindus is partly due to the inclusion and exclu- 
sion of certain animists and followers of tribal 
religions as Hindus at successive censuses, and 
partly also due to conversions from Hinduism to 
other faiths. The growth of the two commu 
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- of. the CD' branch of the curve towards the 
* maximum (the dotted line of fig. 2). 
~ It may be urged against us that as even 
. According to our own admission ihe Hindus are 
.furthér up along the CD portion, the rate of 
- Browth of the Hindus will always be less than 
that.of the Muhammadans—whether the Muham- 
n Yate itself gets slower than what it was 
tly or not. How then can we say that the 
growth of the Hindus will increase, and 
than that of the Muhammadans ? 
r answer is twofold: (1) progress 
the CD portion of the S—curve 
y imply that the inclination 
4 e CD- e: a - 
 X-8xi 
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exact) than ihe Hindu- rate. | 
growth of population curve backwards, ac 
ing to Griffiths, equations, we find the esti 
total population, and that of the Hindus d 
Muhammadans in the several years note 


1769 pep 
All Religions +. 18:0.— 19: 
Hindus .. 11-0 12-0 
Muhammadans Soci) 7:5 


March 1934, page 337 et seq.] 
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;) years; 1881-1931, ie Muhammadan rate of Diogen in- Fig. 4]. Neglecting the figure for 
‘crease has slowed down from five times to 1921, when there was an abnormal de-growth . 
i: i wice the Hindu rate. It is to be expected that of the Hindus, the average of the differences 
T. the next fifty years, 1931-1981 the Muham- observed by Griffiths is—2-9 per cent.* To reduce 
madan rate will futther come down, and will this to zero, the x-axis is tilted through the angle 
y be equal to the pody rate, but is even XOX’, where 
4 ie be less than that. The position will 9. —0-099— 0497 
IE that in the CD Se ODE LEES tan XOX’=2-9/100=0 MEME 1°42’, 
That the upper arms of the two S—curves 
Fare not parallel, but inclined to each other wil) 


x4xXxX Observed Nea Conv 


Population 


OLA Cunve : 


-jappear from the following considerations. y! Y 
-"larfüths two equation for the Hindus and the Bprarion 
_|Muhammadans are :— 


853-4 
Population — y — (Hindus) 
K «~ — -0226 x 
3-744 + e Z 
a 426-2 
Band, y = (Muhammadans) 
: — :0279 x 
1:842 + e 


: Working out the above two equations, he 
Jeleulates what the respective populations at 


A each census year ought to be, and compares the 9 : TE ^X 
same with that actually enumerated. EL Fig. 4 
Hinpus : In 1931, the Muhammadans were 278 lakhs 
Pépiletion in EE ems sue as against 221 lakh Hindus; t.e., To ee 
Year Observed (P -Galeulated ;p Hindu there were 125-2 Muhammadans. Or 
1881 "180-7 Su 179-9 5 gor p in other words, there was an excess pf Muham- _ 
the d s 189-8 . 187-9 — 1-0 madans to the extent of 25:2 per cent. As:a ^. 
nde ae ane s = a rough approximation we may say the Hindus. 
ded]! 208-1 905-7 NS will overtake the Muhammadans in 25-2/2-9 X10 - 
the 4 831 222-1 209-8 — 5.5 | years=87 years; or in 2018 A.D. they will again z 


; i be a majority. of the population. E 
MUHAMMADANS ; The above can be true only on the assump- 


Ji Xo 1520 — 19 tion that the Muhammadans have pope ihe ^. 

ri xm CER +07 upper flat portion of the S—curve, which is very - 
E Be P ag ee .nearly parallel to the x-axis, OX. That the 
254-9 255:3 + 0:2 Muhammadans have either. ‘reached the flat 
278-1 268-1 — 3:6 portion or are fast approaching ib w be 


evident. from the following table of their - 


à Tt, oul be noticed that the difference between - vam 
i d duced. from G 
Me observed population and that calculated e M a ths’ 


*Breater and in th directi the ca 
"i e same direction in the case s s. ud 
m the Hindus. The average of their algebraic’ agren ; RE 


; w —2-6; while that in the case of the 19011911 
a ammadans is—0:5. Part of this is due to. ... 3011-1921 
| any pelusion and the exclusion of the Animists — - 1921-1981. 


tena Owers. of tribal religions at successive. - 
n Ses. But part of it is also due to thei incli- 

1 of the respective bases i.e., x-axis for the oi 
tele Populations, For example, if the axes of 2: 

ence are OX and OY, the di 1 
ing cen the observed population 
tor the the H urve is greater, than if the ; 
| Hindu eurve alone. through a sm 
le When the difference between the observed 
tion and the curve f 
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LJ 
we must add angle XOX’=1°42’s — Thus at 
present (c. 1935 A.D.) as the respective angles 
of inclination to the x-axis are 3^, and 1°18’-++ 
1942/—3?; the Hindus and the Muhammadans 

- are growing at the same rate; which is a fact. 
For during the period 1933-1938, the Hindus are 
growing at the rate of 7:4 per mille; while the 
Muhammadans are growing at the rate of 7-1 per 
mille. But the Muhammadan rate of increase Is 
fast coming down, i.e. the curve of growth is 
rapidly becoming horizontal; in the decade 1931- 
A1, it is expected that 


tan xox/—3-7/100 i.e. angle xox’=2°/6’ 


d 


Allowing for some time-lag we may predict that 
in another 150 years the Hindu S—curve will 
cut the Muhammadan S—curve, and thus the 
Hindus will again be in absolute majority. 
The non-Muhammadan population of Bengal 
. im 1931 was 232-8 lakhs; for every 100 non- 
Muhammadans, there were 119 Muhammadans. 
Assuming that the growth of the non-Muham- 
madans is the same as that of the Hindus; the 
non-Muhammadans will overtake the Muham- 
madans in another 19/2-9»(10 years or in 66 
years. That is, by 1997 the Muhammadans will 
cease to be the majority of the population in 
Bengal. , 
We shadl now try to enumerate some of the 
radical social. changes that are taking place 
among the Hindus; and which are very likely 
to start them on a new cycle of growth. It has 
been shown elsewhere by the present writer [see. 
Population: Journal of the. International 
Union for the Scientific Investigations of Popula- 
tion Problems, London, Vol. TI p. 149 et seq. 
(1935) .| that the enforced widowhood among the 


lage re- 
e But in 
r , we find widow-remarriage 
i day. How far it has affected our 
ructure will be evident from the fact 
he proportion of widows among the Hindus 
ecreased from 257 per 1,000 females of all 


and to 226 in 1931. 


century. 


1911 to 254 in 1921; 


gal Census Report. 
48 follows :— eport, 1931 observes at 
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was married to a Bangaja Kayastha;- 


numerous instances of widow remarria es 
they were viewed with displeasure by sor 
the caste, though in many the parties ane porti 
able to overcome opposition or at least se oncerned Te 
able body of partisans in their support E a consider. 
finite organisations for the encotiragement Um are d 
marriage, and since 1927 instances have Be Widow te- 
in Pabna, Mymensingh, Tipperah, Dacca Jas i 
Chittagong, Malda, Bakarganj, Jalpaiguri Ssore, Nadia 
and the figures discussed in Chapter 
it has become more prevalent during the l 
(italics ours). 


In Chapter VI of the Report 
Superintendent writes thus under 
“ Increase of Widow Remarriage in 


, the Census 
the heading 
Cities” .— 

An increasing prevalence of widow remarriaca ma 
cated by a decrease in the proportion of widen pos . 
dently shown in each of the three cities Calcutta, 
Howrah and Dacca. 5 * * In [Calcutta with 
Suburbs] there has been a decrease im actual numbers 
(italics ours) both of males and females returned ag 
widows amounting in the case of males to 3,760 and in 
the ease of females to 8,439. Howrah, which has also- 
increased considerably during the decade has returned 
1,203 males and 1,296 females less as widowed in 1931 
than in 1921. Similarly Dacca also in spite of a con: 
siderable increase has 260 males and 445 females les - 
in this marital condition than there were in 1921. : 
[See page 209.] 


The tide in favour of widow remarriage is 
swelling; and soon it will be a flood. ' ci 
Purdah among ladies has become extinct in | 
cities; and is fast disappearing in the mofussil — 
Increase in the age of marriage for girls Was | 
going on. But the Sarda Act of 1929, which 
came into force on the 18th of. April 1930, has 
not only raised the age of marriage, but indirect- 
ly prevented girl-widowhood. The full benefic 
effect of this Act will be seen when the prese 
census of 1941 is completed. 2 e 
Food taboos are becoming obsolete 
fish and flesh are being taken; garlic, 
tomatoes, radishes form articles of food 
orthodox families. af 
Caste-restrictions on social interco 
marriage have either disappeared or ar fi 


appearing. . Thirty-five years ago when 


father prohibited my mother from bev 
at the marriage; to-day he would 8 
my- sister to a Bangaja. . - ^... 4 
A new biological outlook on life à 
upon the Hindus. Their social lif 
with a new energy. We are not. H 
the social evils present among tbe. 
of the several anti-social be 


that are spreading among t 
these we have reasons to think tha’ 
Hindus are probably starting on & 


^ 
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Breeding ground. for young “Ayu” 
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The return of the chaser boat with the catch tied to her side 


Commer 
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T For small river fish the dipping-net js handy 
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By A. K. M. 


Ex-Mayor of Calcutta 


ffigTORICAL records show that fishing is an old 
dustry in Japan and fish was served as a deli- 
«cy on the table even in very early times. The 
‘hermen of the western provinces in olden days 
‘ere so bold as to sail not only to the Chinese 
‘past but even as far as Annam and Siam. In 
„ehe middle ages also fishermen were actively 
‘agaged in fishing in the seas around Korea. 
‘When, however, the Tokugawa Shogunate came 
jo govern the country, it adopted the policy of 
clusion which dealt a severe blow to this 
‘urishing industry. Fishermen were prohibi- 
wd from sailing to distant seas, and pelagic 
ishery, which would otherwise have developed, 
mdually declined. But towards the end of the 
Jh century the International exhibitions in! 
‘ienna, Philadelphia, Berlin and London, had. a 
[mat deal to do with the revival of Japan's fish- 
ng industry. In the year 1885 the Bureau of 
Aquatic Products was established under the 
harge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce; at the same time regulations for 
liskermen’s Associations were issued; investiga- 
ins regarding aquatic products were started; 


. Cutting off Salmon fins in Hokkaido 


erin: ; e 

: UE fishing and acquiring of sea-weed 
io ibited; various other measures for the 
Ustry n, cultivation and improvement of the 


"--l3 


" em 
23 
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Were adopted. In the FES d Bonne Guruku 
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ZAKARIAH, 


for the encouragement of Pelagic Fishery was 
passed, and in 1902 the Fishery Act (which was 
later revised in 1910) was enforced. 

On account of her unique position as a 
maritime country, Japan’s fishing industry had 
a natural development. It has been remarked 
that the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Japan are 


Forced spawning in a fish hatchery in Japan - 


their “ pastoral grounds.” . This remark is true 
in so far.as what the land area of Japan fails 
to offer in the. way of meat is compensated by. 
what the seas on the east and the west offer in 
the way of maritime products. As a consumer: - 
of fish Japan is without parallel. She occupies . 
the first position in the world in the output of 
Aquatic Products, which amounted to Yen* 
628,858,000 in 1936. These products. ‘consist 
mainly of fish, shell-fish, sea-weed which are 
used as’ food, fish oils and. animal fertilisers. — — 
2 The conservation and cultivation of aquatia 
resources is very important to Japan inasmuch 
as fish and other maritime products constitute 
an important part of the staple food.of her people 
Great care is being taken and study nfade á 
regard to acqui-culture in . the count 
incubation and letting loose of:Salmon an 
and: the cultivatich of fish in sha 
being still looked after by the Govern: 


* The exchange rate is Rs 814 = Yen 
| Kangri Collection, Haridwar —  — 
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1926 onwards not only the incubation of Salmon 
-and Trout but also the transfer of Craw-fish, 
Shad, ewe., was tried several times with the help 
obtained from the U. S. A. The aqui-culvural- 
production of 1936 amounted to Yen 25,552,596. 
In addition, aequi-culture of both fresh and sea 
water fishes is carried out on a business scale 
by private interests in various ways. Business 
of this type is increasing but there js still room 
for greater development. Shell-fish, sea-weed 
- and the principal fishes are now being cultivated 
in the rice fields, breeding ponds, reservoirs, 


marshes, etc., as well as in the sea waters off the 
coast. 


it en world. E e catches by fisheries of 
apan*proper and the colonies combi 
‘about 5,200,000 tons a ee 


The operations of th 
Japanese fishermen Cover one-third of the Dm 


of the world, e numb 
men engaged in this industry is ab 500,000 
or over 50% fi 


the world. Japanese fishermen hold thei 


y extend 
Instance com. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gur 
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The “Ayu” is the most delicious of all fishes in Japan 


—3 


3 PLA d 
parable to such fishing operations is to be found | 
in any other part of the world. FE o 
may claim any possible approximation P s 
are those of Norway and Britain whose RES. 4 
fishing is confined only to whaling in ine SD 
tic Seas. = However, the Japani n 1935 
neglected even these fishing grounds. Be c 
the first Japanese whalers were seen 
waters. 

With regard to OE 
numbers of people operate in in-la owth has 
with the result that even young PM worth. 
to be reckoned with for what they 8! omething 
The Government is considering to de mecessible | 
with such fishing, so that these easi dd is wel 
resources are not exhausted. This considera- 
recognise in official quarters, but " fishermen 
tion of their economic condition ; 
have been dealt with leniently. cm 

According to the Japanese TA m 
fication, fishing boats under abo 
classified as in-shore and wore ny 
tonnage as over-sea fishery poe e 
feature of the business is that UU 
classified as of the in-shore BE 4 f 
as often in far-off seas as in Hs jn-shore | M, Dre 
In point of catches, though ws E 


SOAs ad TALETS, azeapieher, only a! 


ing, large 
in-shore AENDE ea 


of quali } 
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Cormorant fishing in the River Nagata „` 


he past 25 Year For the increas- 
i ty of what is regarded from the Japanese? 
uet ality, the country has 


ki 
nd Of fish, such as Herring and Sardine, are catches for t 


i, P Ponderance. The varieties other than ing : n oot 
ave remained: stationary in point of point of view as sn ot q 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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e 


always depended on the overseas fisheries. In 


speaking of overseas fisheries one visualises i 
0 ing st rs sailing away in a 

, of ocean-going steamers sailing 7 1 

oe 0) fi The overseas 


their majesty to far-off waters. 


ae 


Mother fish being released in bowl 


fishing as practised by the brown-skinned men 
of Japan is quite a different affair. Excepting 
the floating canning establishments designed for 
packing crabs in the northern seas and the whal- 
ers, there ig not a single steam-propelled vessel 
*,' im the whole fishing beet of Japan. The boats 
going out thousands of miles away in the ocean 
for fishing are ordinary motor-driven native 


= 


A pond in a fish hatche: 
Wooden crafts of not mo 


these pigmy Vessels they 
Waters for more th 


ty in Spring 
ré than 200 tons. In 


Sail away to distant 
an a month? Thus they 
known to have always braved all Du the 


sea, with daring and courage seldom 
Je Sarpassed, 
^i Formerly fishermen used to.draw their boats 


3 isated. In Me 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Sur rE SERI Lace full, anvestiga > a E. 


up to the beach where their homes TA 
since deep-sea fishing with: large vessels p U 
creased it is no longer possible to q Jas j 
ing, for taking refuge, for djschare; 
loading fish requisites, ete., it eoa 

necessary to carry out harbour construction 

at fish ports in the different parts of the Tli 


time, 
of re 

Miss : variou 
A basketful of delicious Ayu towns 
Empire. In 1908, the Government revised apa Later 
of the Act for the encouragement of pelagi | oe 
Gover 
| harbo 
| by th 
' grante 
of pox 
Ports 


supplies o 
The abundant yield of the seas not ony serves © 
Japan with one of her staple foo t f 
a commodity of expor M 
made for m 


fishery and provisions were According. AV. 


investigations on harbours. 


The South Polar Sea, cold and terrifying for the icebergs is also frequented by the Whale fishers 


time, the construction of fishing ports and ports 
of refuge was undertaken independently by 
various local bodies and prefectural governments, 
towns, villages, and ‘by fishery associations. 
Later on it was found that harbour construction 
Was necessary for other reasons, such as, hygienic 
Process in the supply of food, etc., and the 
Government decided to proceed with the work of 
arbour construction. Ports were constructed 
‘by the Government and large subsidies were’ 
stanted. On the 1st of April, 1934, the number 
of ports in Japan was 1,463 of which the fishing 
Ports numbered 536. 


The aquatic products constitute in the field 
of export trade an individual group second in 
ruportance only to the textile fabrics. In 1935 

ese exports reached the value of Yen 79,000,000. 
a ese commodities are classified into two groups: 
iP consisting of several varieties of dried shell- 
3 and tangle, is for the Chinese market; and 
fish other, consisting of canned crab and Salmon, 
oil and fish meal, is exported to Europe and 
erica. The export to China of the first group 
ine products has been carried on since 
eter times. The trade is so deep-rooted and 
RENE that it suffered practically no depres- 
Rust e time of the war with China or with 
| times. Nor was it any the worse in recent 
iting th Chinese boycotts: It was, however, 
| Ure. 


th ; ii 3 
akin M boycott following the military out 


visibly affected for the first time, although it has 
recovered its former position already. With 
regard to the trade in canned goods, it must be. 
noted that the crab and Salmon, which constitute 


men 


Bonitos hauled back by oversea fishery 
to Yaizu, near Shizuoka : m 


exports of considerable importance, are packed 
in the territorial waters of Soviet a-board 
floating canning, éstablishments. ‘These canned- 
goods are then shipped out straight to foreign: 
markets. Under these cixcumstances the 
ceeds ‘of these exported canned goods go ui 


an E - « DU reyes Hence rst Va array E 
anchuria in 1931, drat te iAAeai es uda eed se ven ge, gp imus accounts an 


aL a eco 000005 o pese 
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The writer (extreme left) with friends watching Cormorant fishing on a boat in the river Nagara 


not under that of the ordinary "trade." The 
value of these exports for 1933 was approximate- 


ly Yen 24,000,000. pem 

. Fish meal made of dried and powdered fish dd 

' js in considerable demand as an auxilliary food. Í peo l 

Tis first experimental shipments were made iri TUM 
1930 and the attempt met with immediate success. | que 
The exports steadily increased until they reached W 
in 1934 the value of Yen 12,000.000. Fish meal intere: 
is manufactured by powdering fish from which oil J Jar " 
has already been extracted by machinery. An- 4 int a 
other variety of fish meal is also used as fertiliser. qe 


bi "mes 
j Ugh 
4 cp 

| Healt 
cold « 


The world's output of whale oil by the 
Antarctic Whaling industry in 1938-39 season 
was 4,40,000 tons. Of the total, Japan’s produc- 
tion was about 80.000 tons, or 20% of the entire 
yield. - Within the brief period of ten years 
Japan has reached the international level; parti- 
cular advance has been made during the last five 
fishing seasons. This marvellous rise of the 
Japanese whaling sindustry was the subiect of 
discussign at the International Whaling Confer- 


* 
ence, resulting in Japan's formal participation te 
in.the International agreement, Japan’s position brighi 
was fourth, Tt is worthy of special notice SEIEN LU 
that-+he posts of gunners and other officers on ee a the 
the Nippon Whalers which were formerly occu- Clo -- » i RR oe sm: 
pied bv Norwegians due to techpical reasons arc "A fisher-woman with her prize 3 ng. 
now filled by the Japanese. .Janan’s position in ts indus! Và gi 
the International Whaling industry bas rapidly by her in the field of maritime produc -operation Of the 
sef high as regards both the technical and is due to the Japanese Government's C has bee? 4i but 


commercial fields. The important, ROR eaBeldursad«enecaragemeniwarThe Government 


FISHERIES 


igitize: 


4 making every possible effort for the maintenance 


industry, the stabilisation of the living of the 
People in the fishing villages, the stimulation of 
| the export trade in foreign products, and the suffi- 
| Gent supply of materials. 1 
. | When I was in Japan last year I took special 
interest in the fisheries and the fishing trade of 
1 Japan, I had been to the fish market of the 
mperial City of Tokyo which is claimed as the 
'ggest in the world. I have seen how fishes are 
taught, what sanitary measures are taken to 
ep them clean and wholesome by the city 
ane Department, how fishes are stored in 
q storage, dressed and canned and sent to 
export. In India, particularly in 
; We have got an extensive sea coast, 
le ow marshy lands, Beels, rivers and innumer- 
A lug Saton ponds. If the Government takes 
a e interest for breeding. fish as well as for 
ee facilities to the fishermen of our country, 
bright spect of this particular industry is very 


th Fish constitutes one of the principal part of 
READS of the Bengalees and there is mo 
Bengal nal" distinction in this: everybody in 
“fea ang e fish. All kinds of Bengal fish, both 
| of the Inland, are brought from different parts 
but xa Dod and sold in the Calcutta markets 


y ake SHING IND j STRI SOF JAPAN 


Whales being drawn to a whaler 


and increase of the productive capacity of the - 


Te is no scientific orcup-toodat sangha un diaria Ale 


- * 


of developing the industry and trade. The same 
old way continues from time immemorial. There - 
is no facility of good and quick transport, no ` 
law to prevent the indiscriminate massacre of 
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; vholes from 
i ity markets clean and wholesome | 
Pasay ubt of view, and also no control 


over the price. If the Government so ee it 
can, raise a considerable amount of productive 


* The author shaking hand with 


host, 
Pearls, 


his 
Mr. K. Miki-moto, inventor of Cultured 
at his Pearl Fishery in the Island of Toba 


loan and start a particular department of fish- 
ery in the line of Japan and can do a lot more. 
But the Ministers are rather busy to tackle their 
domestic and: household problems,—to cripple a 
national University, to officialise the largest 
self-governing institution in the country — 
instead of bothering their heads about the deve- 
lopment: of an important industry like fishery. 
Would. it not be better for the Government to 
send experts to Japan to get up-to-date ideas 
about the industry and tackle the problem in a 
practical way, so that a large section of the 
public are provided and the problem of un- 
. employment is solved to 2 great extent. I con- 
clude this article by narrating an old and 
interesting way of fishing which stil] prevails in 

|. Japan—the ‚Cormorant Fishing. 
Lr 4 


Tun Cormorant FISHING 

Gifu, a prefectural town with 90,000 popula- 

tion, is noted for its Cormoxant Fishing on the 
iver Nagara, during he season from May 11 

* October 15. The fishing boats are manned 
four men: one steers the boat, the master 
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at the bow) looks after.12 birds tie aca 
RD 4 birds, and the fourth ma assis 
the decoying fire which is kept burni 
grate at the bow. Skill is necessary in tying u 
the bird's neck with cord, which is so adjusted 
that while it allows the birds to Swallow small 
fish it prevents them from swallowing the large 
ones. The boats usually go out in:g flotilla of 


tant 
n attends i 
ng man iron 


5 or 7 either before the moon rises or after gj ]]y UM 
sets, as on moonlit nights fishes are not attracted 115 pon 
by the light in the boats. When. the fishing. ERR 
ground is reached the master lowers ‘his 12 Cormo, | every | 
rants one by one into the stream by means of thin one 
reins 12 feet long by which the birds are kep | 19" ih 
under control; number two does the same with {tie at 
his 4 birds; the Kako starts in with volleys of oy m 
noise, and forthwith the Cormorants set to do n 
their work in the heartiest and jolliest way ju or 
diving and ducking with such wonderful swiftness à E 
as to astonish the fishes that come attracted to. |! 


wards the spot of light. The master is now the 
busiest of men. He handles his 12 strings so 


View of a pearl cultivating farm 


deftly that the birds move hither 2m). 
without any impediment. Hea 
everywhere and he follows TI 

Specially must he Deer p gene 
of his fish is gorged—a which th 
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hbout with its head and swollen neck erect. 


which still holds the rest of the reins, squeezes 
fout the fish with hif right ‘hand, and starts the 
‘creature off for fresh foray—all these are done 
such admirable dexterity and quickness 
11 birds still bustling about have scarce- 
y time to get into a tangle and the whole team 
controlled perfectly by hand. One bird 
ally captures from 4 to 8 good sized ‘ayu ` 


į with 
that the 


gener 


lng : : B " 
mo. (very time he is put into the water. This cor- 
thin sponds to an average of 150 per hour, or 450 


or the three hours that it takes to drift down 
ilie whole course. The cornering of the fish by 
TO combined movement of the boats makes a 
lively scene, the fish thus hard pressed often 
jumping ashore. 
« The Cormorants are caught in winter, and 


ittakes about two weeks to train them after 


Young shells being plaeed in the waler and 
taken into wire nets 


dich they are allowed to swim in company of 
4, trained Cormorants to accustom them to 

ane This kind of fishing is a very ancient 

> tt of Japan, its first mention is found in the 
cient history compiled in 712 A. D. 


C THE INDUSTRY oF THE CULTURED PEARL 


Yee had the honour of meeting the inventor 
- Miki-moto i. his Pearl Fishery ‘at Toba 
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| uu .Swo x and lunched, with him and he very kindl ^ gave 
thereupon the master drawing in that bird lifts me certain presents of his good pearls. e 
4 a-board, forces its bill open with his left hand from Mr. Miki-moto that about 40 years ago 


^ 


Taking matured pearls out of shells 


he started experiments in pearl culture on the ` 
basie principle underlying the growth, of natural 
pearls in oysters which arise from the introduc- 
uon of an irritant into the shell. ‘This is the 
method employed in ~producmg cultured - 
pearls, the irritant being placed there by 
artificial means. It takes at least seven years 
to produce a pearl of any value by this method. 
'The oyster-beds for the production of cultured 
pearls are situated in the waters of the inland 
The annual pearl output is valued ta be 


sea. 
about Yen 3,900,000, the larger part of the crop 
being sent to France, England, and the 


U.S. A. The inventor Mr. Miki-moto last year 
sent out a challenge that anyone who could prove. 
physically or chemically any difference between 
the Cultured Pearl and the so-called Natural. 
Pearl, he would pay him Yen 200,000, but no 
one came forward from any part of the world to 
accept the challenge. The old illiterate vegetable 
seller of 48 years ago is now a multi-million- 
naire through this industry &lone. M 
“Another allied’ industry to the fisheriés is 
Coral—pink, red and white, which is gathered 
every year in the sea round Bonin Islands gud . 
Formosa, to. the value of about Yer 1,000,000. . 
Italy and China take most of the eoral exported. [o 
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WOMEN IN PLANNED INDIA 
E By Srimat1 KRISHNA HUTHEESING ^ 


In 1939 the National Planning Committee 
e appointed a Sub-Committee on Women's Role 
in Planned Economy. The basis on which this 
Committee was to work was the Fundamental 
Rights of Citizenship as laid down by the 
Karachi Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, that all citizens are equal before the law 
regardless of religion, creed or sex, and that no 
disability shouid be attached to any citizen by 
reason of sex in regard to employment. 
The appointed Sub-Committee dealt with 
the women’s question, taking into due considera- 
tion her social, legal and economic status. It 
was necessary to go into every aspect of a 
* woman's life and her work to be able to get at 
the root of things and to enable the Committee 
to suggest how some of the major problems that 
face women today should be solved. 

A nation is not composed of men alone. 
-Women are a part of it and both should work 
together if we are to reconstruct a new and 
happier sotiety. For centuries women ‘have 
suifered terrible disabilities and even now they 
- are not entifely free from them. If a nation is 

` to be developed on the right lines to enable it to 
fichieve something, its women must work side 
by side with ther men, sharing the rough side 
of life as well as the smooth. Again, if we wish 
to achieve rapid and effective progress we can- 
not leave the women as they are today. They 
wall only hamper and retard all development; 
therefore it is essential that women’s disabilities 
should be removed and they should be made 
effective and efficient partners in the work of 
reconstruction that lies ahead. With this end 
in view the Women’s Sub-Committee has been 


working, 

Til recently even in Western countries a 
Homan was not considered an indivi- 
ual. 


She was merely an a penda P 
father, brother orshusband A AD he hie a 
guided by one or the other. No individuality 
Was permited—no fundamental rights were 
RE For centuries women were told that their 
frst and „only duty was how to be good 
= . daughters, sisters, wives and mothers! Tt was 
— difficult therefore to break away from all tradi- 
tion and counteract all inhibitions suddenly in a 
— generation or two. Med 
- .. In Europe there was a suffragette ; 
hat brought women to the jode Her 
tremendous opposition by the men and many a 


. 
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forms 

battl ] 4 i 7 

hard battle was fought before w 4 hor v 
right to vote. In India this has DN the 3 4 
by the national movement. The participation ^. same 
women in their hundreds and thousands n v m n 
national struggle helped to a very great me she € 
to do away with many a tradition and an E 
belief—but it does not follow that women pee oe ; 
achieved their freedom. Far from it. Society ps | 
still imposes many a restraint on her liberty ad S 
not until a woman has the right to mould her’? f j 
xe life economically and socially, will she be E 
ree. ay: 
In a state of Planned Economy a wo nea 

à ^ Y man | must 

should have equal rights with man, for if effective that 
planning is to be done it needs must have the Me 
co-operation of both men and women to build up 4 show 
a nation which is strong, and also to bring into | child 
existence a more perfect state than has existed | tolo 
so far. We fight for national freedom but how 1 hoir 
can it be attained unless and until women have : 
their rightful share in life. No social or political 1 Mor 
reform can be effective unless and until woman f This 
is economically independent. It is her” wi 
economic dependence that has led to s0 poss: 
many evils in the present day society. Politi | Mor: 
cal or social rights are of no value if she is not laps 
economically in a position to exercise them. cm 
Liberty in the modern world is not merely a zm | bera 
to exercise certain fundamental rights but 850 | Mors 
the economie ability to be able to do so. Hoe mild 
recommendations have been made on the mg ostre 
to a woman’s income. ; ily not | àm 
À woman's work in her home 1s ae y to | Us 
considered as any work at all, but 2 i mor 
recommendations have been made vid be | den 
Women’s Committee that this work EET or  Plet 


recognised, as a woman is not merely 
a drudge to carry on day after day 8 e 
hold work without any recognition 07 77 


does. Household work like any fits part 
should entitle a woman to all. the d zm n 
state can give. ; a aa 
So far sex has been a great handi f ni 
women--many an occupation 1S Ci Society 3 ah 
because of their sex. In a Planos lave ae 
should not exist and women MUS ozono : 
fe i 1 rights civic, eco. a 
opportunities and equal rights, ; 


and political. Sans 

Among the poorer classes ps j 
usefulness has been accepted: , 
along with the men in order ud de 


| whatever she earns belongs to her husband and 

che has no right over it, as her labour is not 

; recognised „as a separate unit of production but 

forms a part of the family work. This should 

not be So. Whatever a woman earns should be 
4 her very own, to do with it what she will. 


thems A woman does not merely want to do the 
eved | same work as a man, nor does she look forward 
n of | io vying with him in every sphere of life. What 
| the | she does want is equality and every opportunity 
xtent | to work as a responsible citizen. At present the 
cient | existing laws do not give her much scope for this, 
have | and unless they are changed not much can be 
ciety | done. 
and Merely getting equal rights and equal 
| her’ f opportunities will not be sufficient either. A 
e be | woman will have to reconcile her work outside 
her home with the work within it—fer that too 
man | must be seen to. Women should not imagine 
clive 3 that if they take up any work outside, their 
> the | homes will run themselves. They cannot. Nor 
dup Y should any woman neglect her home and 
into children for other interests. On the other hand 
isted | to look after one’s home and children should by 
de o means be the only aim in a woman's life. 
el Under the present social order there is one 
et noral code for women and. another for men. 
her | bis is not only most unfair but a great dis- 
v ability and should be got rid of as soon as 
oliti- possible. The difference in the standards of 
ical morality are stupendous. If there is a slight 
hem, | &bse on the part of a woman, she is immediately 
viel condemned. On the other hand, if a man deli- 
also erately goes against all codes of decency and 
rence | Morality people will try to ignore it, or perhaps 
right mildly rebuke him ! Where a woman would be 
ostracized, condemned and, thrown out of society, 
snot | èman will go unscathed! This state of things 
too | Must be done away with and the standard of 
the | Morality for men as well as for" women should be 
d be | Centical if they are to exist on a basis of com- 
ve or | Plete equality. 
oust: i In India today there are many different 
t she orms of marriage but whatever the form may 
work * lb is the parents who arrange it and the 


Parties concerned have either no say at all in the 


àtter or very little. It is an imposition of the 


p t0 eee will on the woman’s and she has no choice 
pr he x Submit. In a new society as visualised by 
pen ' pla lanning Committee, marriage should take 
eon f n by common consent of the parties con- 
a: = and should not be foreed: It should be 

E the ntract entered into by mutual consent and 


€ under certain conditions at the will of 
Party. Religious ceremonies should’ be 
med if desired by either arty, and the 


ther 
Derfor 


pig COMB SIN PANN BD ENR Langotr 


CHR dio Should recognise it as a civil contract - 
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^ 


age of marriage should be raised also if it is to 
be a contract. 

Regarding divorce there is still a great deal 
of eontroversy—though among many of the lower 
classes it has always been recognised. People 
imagine that those who advocate divorce wish 
to break up homes, but that is far from correct. e 
If a marriage is unhappy, be it for reasons of 
health, ineompatability of temparament or any 
other reason, it would undoubtedly be better 
that the parties divoreed rather than remained 
tied to each other breeding hatred and discon- 
tent around them and perhaps bringing up their 
children in an atmosphere of bitterness and 
disillusionment. But if divorce is possible either 
at the desire of either party or on certain 
specified conditions, it should provide for the 
economic needs of the woman and safeguard the 
interests of the children by law. 

There are many legal disabilities from which 
women suffer today. They have not the same 
rights as men to hold, acquire or inherit property. 
The Women’s Sub-Committee suggests that these 
legal disabilities should be removed and women 
should algo be given the same rights to property 
as men so long as ownership of property is 
recognised. Politically too women should have 
the same rights and responsibilities as men. 

In the past the politieal struggle has pushed 
forward many of these demands without "the . 
necessity of any women’s movement similar 40 
that of the Suffragette movement in England. 
But in the future some such movement might be 
necessary if women do not get their rightful 
demand:. Equality of status, like freedom, is not 
given by others, but must he fought for: and 
achieved by. women themselves. 

Perhaps the recommendations of „the 
Women’s Sub-Committee may sound idealistic 
and. revolutionary—or may be considered the 
demands of a few “feminists,” but if we were 
to see the large number of opinions gathered 
bv the Women’s Sub-Committee from all parts 
of the country as well as facts and figures, this 
prejudice may be overcome, and the-knowledge 
of how eager the women of India are -to play 
their part in the buildipg up of our country weuld 
become widespread. ‘Their enthusiasm and zeal, 
their immense capacity to help in the achieve- | 
ment of the goal we all look forward to, can — 
only be forthcoming if age-old shackles that —— 
bind and burden womenkind are rempved. The. 
recommendations of the Sub-Committee 
fact the united*demands of the women of In 
—a demand not, botn out of modernism or exa 
gerated feminism, but a rightful and just de 
to play their role in the building of a N 
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THE GIDDY HEIGHTS OF SIMLA ! 


By DHARAM YASH DEV 
Secretary of Department of Indians Overseas, A. I. C. C. 


From the real lead.us unto the unreal. 

It was a long and tiring journey, almost 
thirty hours of it, from Allahabad to Kalka and 
from Kalka to Simla. At Allahabad it was hot, 
very hot. The train to Kalka was crowded and 
stuffy. The luxury of travelling 2nd is no longer 
mine. In the Inter and 3rd people were packed, 
packed like sardines, as they say. But even 
sardines in a tin don’t have to sit up. We sat 
up, all day and all night, eleven of us, in a com- 
partment marked for twelve. At times it was 
unbearably uncomfortable—the blazing sun from 
above the metal roof made the place feel hot like 
an.oven. Our thighs and shoulders, wet with 
perspiration rubbed against each other. The 
stink and the smell of the human bodies mixed 
with cigarette smoke was nauseating and sicken- 
ing. It was no better in any other Inter or 3rd 
class compartment. Complaints about “ over- 
crowding” were uscless and fell on deaf ears. 
. The compartment had been marked for 12 and 

: we were only 11. According to one railway offi- 
cer, there was room for one more. 

The Pukka Sahabs and the Burra Sahabs 
and the Native Sahabs all travelled ist or 2nd, 
one or two or three in each compartment. Less 
than one-tenth of the total number of passengers 
occupied more than one-half of the train. They 
had the fans and the ice-containers and windows 
with blinds and wire-gauze to keep cool, to kee 
out the sun, the heat and the dust. They had 
money to pay for all these facilities—and man 
.even did not have to pay for these faciliti z 
They were “officials” and “ administrators ” 
ae had free passes. And those who could Sen 
afford to pay Ist or 2nd had to travel ‘huddled 


like sheep and cattle, d 
VOCE e, enied ‘even the barest 


* Kalka. It was another world. s]; hi 
Dou Moray ; Slightly chilly 
ee „From, the train alighted all the 


with their tweeds and ¢ i 
Mem-Sahabs and their Baba heben wire 
Ayala, ort Nannies. And s 
vants * alighted a crowd of i i i 

red-clad chaprasies, feeling redii eo 


eR ery in-th 
and damp air. They rushed “here inim 


Carrying bags and attache-cases, sticks 
drellas, scolding and bullying the portem Ty 
the waiters. The Mem-Sahabs gave instructions 


S NS puffs 
coils and curves and crawls. It huffs ana DU. 


from the “ ser- 
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in their ungrammatical Hindustani ang the A 

and the Nannies fussed round the Babs 1 
Soon the platform was littered with Born oks. tions ¢ 
cabin trunks and wardrobe trunks mal e a 1 dspi 
containing fruits and vegetables. There E vl 


tables and type-writers, radio'sets, op us Ms 
pieces of furniture and mackie a bic an seasor 
small. There were ‘ official-looking ‘bags? B E. 
cases and parcels, all locked and sealed with hj 0 
red seals, full of files and books and doctiments band 
from Delhi all waiting to be transported uphill — | passe2 
to- Simla, the summer capital of the White eveni 
Moghuls. 1300 body 

Beyond the barrier, there stood the toy-like the R 
train, the narrow-gauge railway with its quaint | ud s 
looking engine and beyond the train and beyond | their 
the tin-shed of the junction station stood the 4/6" d 
mighty mountains, upright, in their regal splen- j*pen 
dour, with their arms stretched, welcoming the a 


weary traveller. But it was-a long wait before 4° 
our train started. All the Burra Sahabs had | e A 
to go ahead of other mortal. beings. They got. 15 
into the ambulance like rail motor, all beautifully. t 
white, polished and washed and it rushed of 
while we waited and fidgeted in the: chicken- 
coupe-like compartments of the smelly tram ga 
And we waited and another rail-motor mr frak 
off with another half a dozen passenge!®. mi i 
last our turn came and the toy-like-train B Ji 
It is a funny experience. The train- limbs: 
and twists and turns and winds its weary Tr ] 
through one-hundred and onextunnels to Gale 
Olympian heights where the Mighty: Onos. "n 
and rule. Tt takes six hours and it 1s exhaus 
The city of the Truly Great is reached ; 
and before the feet touch the sacred m 
are “ pins and needles,” the flesh or 
the eyes are sore with smoke and 8007 
Simla. Tt. is strangely remove 
thousand feet above sea level; nearly. 


Members and Ministers'an 


trators, big and small T m 
them, to.salaam. then and t ; 


n6 


Vy] the hangers-on, find those who seek fortunes 
nd favours. The telite of the country must 
follow and so does thé aristocracy and the 
Iiourgeoisie—one and all. It is their Mecca, it 
i; their Rome. The Rajas and Maharajas and 

dle landless Nababs and bankrupt Sardars, they 

Ñ ome too and sign their names in the visitors’ 

fook at the Viceregal lodge. They aspire for 

{precious invitation eards to lunch or dinner with 


iyalis ihe Viceroy, they aspire for new titles, recogni- 
Loks, dons of their loyalty and services rendered, they 
> and | jspire for increments and jobs either for them- 
iskets delves or for their good-for-nothing England- 
were | turned sons and nephews.. And throughout the 
moes, jason, as some one said, Simla abounds in 
ande “princes and princelings. 

h ie On, certain afternoons and evenings the 
nenis nd plays in the band-stand on the Ridge and 
hil. passers-by stand and gossip. Almost every 
Vhite evening all the Brown-Sahabs and almost every 
+ [body else, who is anybody, comes to the Mall, 
-like |the Ridge, to intrigue, to flatter, to talk shop 
uaint {ad scandal and to show off. Now and again 
yond | their women-folk too come out to display their 
| the {new dresses and gay and bright sarees which. are 


plen- | ‘Xpensive and gaudy. The White Sahabs do not 
y the stand and gossip on the Ridge or the Mall. They 
efore , 0 so over their chotta-pegs, in their clubs and 
had {the A.D.C. When crossing the upper Bazar, you 
„got je them walking and siding with their digni- 
fully fed helmets and topees on their heads and 


l oñ | "pressive canes in their hands ' grave, upright, 
ken- j3permanly in aspect and demeanour’ for the 


raim ‘tke of their prestige. The Knights and the 
ished ladies too come to the Ridge. They seldom 
At |Walk. They ride in their rickshaws and the 


ited. | "iformed coolies have to carry, in the most 


ond literal sense, the heaviest of the burdens of the 
puffs |*dministration. 
i Vn And these rickshaw coolies, they too, like 
swell in Simla Sahabs are part of it. Their exploita- 
ud 5 has few parallels anywhere in the world. 
oon int are simple honest folks, who come to 
they [S from villages far and near and many 
gd. d hey el hundreds of miles, mostly on foot, to get 
A their to earn. a few honest pennies and to fill 
ove d sy bellies. Most of them sleep like tinned 
A aos in miserable tin-sheds which never have 
‘apd Min. than three sides and which cannot resist 
now} blank ost of them possess no more than a 
ruled af by SER Which keeps them dry by day and warm 
; the ang s t. Outside the theatres and the cinemas 
né d shea x dance halls they have no shelters or 
in Masters protect.them from rains and when their 
ge of burd are enjoying themselves, these beasts 
00 tot all en are soaked and shiver. But this is 


Ge DD SHE FETS OF SEES on 
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Simla is unique among towns. In Simla 
there is nothing except the Government. In its 


hotels sleep the Goverment servants and its cooks 
feed them and its coolies transport them. The 
Liliputian Capital, as it has been called, is com- 
plete in itself, unlike any other town in the world, 
“a town of pure Government, like pure Mathe- 
matics, an abstraction.” : 

I stayed in Simla for two days. I tramped 
up and down its narrow steép lanes that take 
you to various castles and cottages. Walking 
down the Mall (or was it up the Mall ?) towards 
the Viceroy’s house, I passed the many Govern- 
ment offices—the Army Headquarters, the 
Railway Board, the Foreign, the Political, the 
Labour, the Industries and the Commerce, all 
these departments and many more, dotted here 
and there, up hill and down dale. Red-clad 
chaprasies hundreds of them, walked every- 
where with files under their arms, going from 
this castle to that cottage. I saw professional 
politicians and Ministers, rushing in and out of 
their rickshaws, being bowed to respectfully and 
always looking much too conscious of their own 
importance. 


On the second day of my stay there, I, a 
mere stranger, an outsider stood neat the post 
office, stood there for a long time, watching this 
strange bewildering panorama, this experiment 
in abstraction. Chaprasies and clerks were 
hurrying back from their offices. They looked 
cold, tired, and underfed. I had seen some of 
these faces, earlier in the morning, dragging 
themselves to their work. They did not some- 
how seem to like the life they were leading. 
Those to whom I spoke complained of the 
weather and the expenses and the bother. of 
keeping. two establishments—six months in 
Delhi and six months in Simla. = ^ ^: 
_..- Not -very far the hand in. the band-stanc~ 
was playing some strange tunes. It was getting 
late. Slowly darkness was obliterating the 
mountains all round and little lights came out 
one by one. . Far-off houses and huts looked hike 
little fairy cottages in the picture book. And 
on this cold and chilly evening, the dusty-roads 
of Allahabad seemed so remote, so far away, 


- things of a different world. And far far away from 


Simla hundreds of miles away and thousands of © 
feet below Simla, my thought went back to the - 
750,000 villages and towns of Hindustan. Siula 
is remote, but how remote India seems in Simla ? 


Every Sprint the Capital of the “country 
shifts from Delhi to Simla, Twice every y: 
the Government transfers itself, bag and baggage, 


—documents, tons of files, peons, clerks, Heads — 
ye eee a 


TR a 
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c 
of departments, Hon'ble Members--all move to 
Simla. Thousands of subordinates work at 
Delhi and Lahore and Bombay and Caleutta 
apd Madras and elsewhere. From them files and 
papers come for instructions and advice and 
signatures and scrutiny. And to them the files 
return. Every season weeks are spent in pack- 
ing and unpacking these files. Every day, every 
week, throughout the season (the Simla Season) 
slow moving trains slowly carry towards the 
snowy peaks, their loads of files and papers and 
questions and commands and answers and eva- 
sions and anticipations. 

T stood near the band-stand. The bandmen 
had played the last tune and had gone. Mist 
was rolling up the mountain tops. Fog was 
enveloping the Simla slopes. Government ‘up 
the Hill’ was going to sleep enveloped in that 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD : 


Mrs. KUSUMBAI SHAHANE, B.A., B.T., T.D., is 
the eldest daughter of R. B. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
*M.A., Ph.D., and is the wife of the late Capt. 
N. R. Shahane, M.B., B.S., LM.S., of Amraoti. 
Undaunted by the sudden death of her husband 
in-1930, and in spite of various other handicaps, 
especially her anxiety for her three children, 
Ae passed the B.A. examination in 1937, and 
took her Diploma in P.T. in 1938. "Throughout 
these years Mrs. Shahane maintained herself and 
her three children on her Spend and service 
monies, not wishing to avail herself of the support 
proffered by her father., 
On 28rd August 1939, despite dissuasions 
Mrs. Shahane sailed for London consigning her 
thie children to the care of her parents. She 
returned on 22nd August, 1940 


after obtaining 
the T.D. from the University of London, 
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fog. Walking down the dark a: 
towards my lodging I thous of Ppery Toa 
earth, the teeming millions, peara Parched 4 
mers working and struggling, fron and fay |) 
night producing a few baskets or 4 iow M ; 
of grain every year, sorrowing, singing ushe 
rejoicing, living and dying, all so far cU 
Simla. And it seemed so remote, so me from} 
the Viceroy, did the Hon’ble Members dod 
Ministers, did anybody living in Simla, at ud 
snow clad giddy peaks of Himalaya know M 
thing of the problems of these 400 million a fei. 
of India—did they know of the grinding pov | 
of the sufferings, and the sorrows that E. 
India's? T wondered. I have come back b 
Allahabad. The question haunts me. I am.stift 
wondering. Do they know the real India—they jin t 
that live in remote Simla. I doubt it! ; 


Mrs. Kusumbai Shahane — 


W any- 
n souls 
overty, 
at are 
ack to 
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Note on Certain Modern Political Theories 


In the course of an article in the form of an 
Jimroductory note on certain modern political 
theories in The Indian Journal of Political 
Science Prof. Christopher Ackroyd makes the 
following observations : 


` ne of the greatest difficulties that must be faced 
in trying to estimate the truth and falsehood of a parti- 
ular political theory is the popular conception, or rather 
jihe popular perversion of the ideal. People are govern- 
ed by words and phrases, the meaning of which is only 
partially understood. As a result they advocate policies 
jwhich are contradictory. An obvious example of this 
b the way in which the “democratic nations" have 
teen supporters of the League of Nations. The natural 
jlendency of European democracy has been to encourage 
the individual, and the individual is generally more 
interested in his own little garden, than in what goes 
ain the street outside his house. The whole idea of 
the League of Nations is that there should be a con- 
Xiousness of. general responsibility; a consciousness that 
vhat concerns .one, concerns all. British diplomacy 
thich tried to combine popular democracy and the Lea- 
gue of Nations, failed to safeguard either of the two, 
‘ince democracy would not face the cost of the League 
of Nations idea, and the League of Nations idea was 
(by itself unable to defend Democracy. 


. Usually people are not capable of sustained 
mtical thought, with the result that they have 
"idea about a subject until it is made a news- 
Mper sensation. 


Then, when the interest of the public - has 
ù aroused, the public is never well enough informed 
à ave the right to an opinion. The nineteenth cen- 
p saw Individualism run riot; today the tendency is 
ice everything to the Group. Now, the Indivi- 
4,5. and the Group are mutually necessary to one 

k er. Just as one cannot have Rights apart from 


he @2 S0 One cannot have the Individual apart from 
€ Group, 3 


hee 


Gro The antithesis of the Individual and the 


these is the starting point of politics; the syn- 


f hibo the two is the aim of every political 


phy. 


rat Particular formulation of an idea expressive of the 


7 Smeg May be true so far as the Group itself is con- 
Clean 2 


but unless the" motive behind the Group idea is 


4 d "m idea itself.can only be partially correct. “The 


"eas of Liberal Democracy are dead—so far as 


Prats ee 

bina Politics are concerned—and should be decently 
tidy after which they might, be included with the 
[lo 
4 


A the Greek City State as showing the pitfalls 
Re a m the future. The need at the present time 
Mm Udy different Group ideas such as Federal Union, 

unism, or Fascism, to discoyer if possible their 
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respective aims, motives and essences, and then if possi- 
ble to try to assess their value. 


. “Man is a political animal " is a frequently 
misunderstood saying, and in some ways it is to- 


day one of the most dangerous of the popular 
ideas. 


From the dawn of history men have been cons 
cerned with the problem of learning how to live 
together. Politics is really concerned with the accu- 
mulated ideas, and histories of the attempts which 
have been, which are being made, and which are 
thought of for the future. Man is a political animal 
only if one takes politics in this sense; the phrase would 
be more correctly understood if one said that “ Man 
is a social animal”; “politics” in its limited sense is 
only one aspect of the problem. Certain writers, such 
for example as Burke, felt that it was impossible to 
discover any real reason for the way in which things 
happen. Such people naturally tend to have a great 
respect for what they conceive to have been the ideals 
of the past. They are of value since tMey remind 
people of the merits of the past, but they are essentially 
pessimistic in their influence, as hope for a better future 
is virtually ruled out of the picture. There are other 
people such as Mill, who believe that it is possible to 
discover the reason for things happening. Those believe? 
that if one thinks, and studies sufficiently, it will be 
possible to see what is to be desired, and how it may be 
achieved. For such people the problem of Government 
becomes really the problem of discovering, and deciding 
on the best means for achieving a desired end. This 
does not mean that Government is simply a matter of 
choice. Government is something which has grown and 
developed, and the past is inextricably interwoven with 
the present. 


Man may aim at one thing, but the 
machinery by which he seeks to achieve it 
may produce something different. 


The machinery and the desires are not the same 
thing, any more than the end and the means are the 
same thing, though the two are interconnected. Further, 
in considering either the desires of men, or the machinery 
man creates, one must also consider the general circum- 
stances of the period. During the last two thousard 
years there has been much scientific progress sed dis- 
covery, and as a result man has been able to under- . 
stand and control more fully the forces of Nature, 
This has automatically resulted in the increased inter- 
connection, and interdependence of the haman race, 
and a consequent alteration both of aims and means. 
Thus the idea of the Greek City State, the “medixval 
visions of world-wide unity, or the Renaissance concep- 
tions of national states, cannot be literally applied to 
modern conditions. It is true that the idea of the good 
life which they seek to express*may be the same, hut 
now-a-days it must be expressed in a manner which is * 
true to modern conditions, ~~ 


a 
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| ° 
| The problem is still the same 2e it was two 
| thousand years ago, in the sense that man desires 
| ihat man should control the social destiny of 


| nan. 
The problem may be resolved into the following 
| form; man is a human animal with needs which must 
bo satisfied; naturally gregarious by instinct, he lives on 
| a planet which he cannot control; he is dependent for 
his life on forees generated within the planet, which he 
is now able to control to a limited extent. Since men 
live together, and since all are faced with the common 
problem ‘of snatching a living from the forces of Nature, 
therefore, rules ant regulations governing the conduct 
of men towards one another, are necessary. These rules 
will also regulate the atiitude of men towards Nature, 
and the manner in which Nature is harnessed to the 
service of mankind. The problem then becomes à 
double one, on the one hand ‘there is the problem of 
the conquest of Nature ilself, and on the other hand 
there is the problem of organising mankind for the 
conquest and control of Nature. If and when this has 
been done, the problem of man conirolling his social 
destiny will be one step nearer solution. At the present 
time, mankind has managed to get increased control 
over Nature, but the problém of the organisation of 
mankind is really no more advanced than it was in the 
days of Aristotle. Government today may be more ela- 
borate, but so too are the problems which every Govern- 
ment has to face. 
Fascism is opposed both to Liberal Demo- 
cracy, and also to Marxian Socialism. The net 
* . Dn . 
result of the irrationalist school of thought has 
been the creation of the idea of the “ myth,” 
the menas for securing the allegiance of the 
«masses; secondly, there is the idea of the rhythm 
of history by which power is seized by a young 
and vigorous class from the old effete governing 
classes; and above all, there is the idea that it 
is the right of the few to govern. As regards 
Italian Fascism the writer observes : 


— In the case of Italian Fascism the “myth” which 
lay ready to hand was the Roman Empire. The Eao 
writers can therefore appeal to revolution and conservat- 

. ism, the past and the future at one and the same time 

~The old days when Rome was the centre of the world 
m be restored, so runs the argument, and therefore 
whatever hinders must be destroyed. It is an appeal to 
people to be conscious of themselves as a part of the con- 
o m x uM gag peice something which 

ji : understood only in ras it i 
felt.: Tt is not based on reason, since it is ni 
than a plan, and is based on the “ will to power.” “ We 
kave created our*myth. The myth is a faith it is 


passiop. It is not necessary that it sh i 
It is a reality by the fact that it is 3 a y DE 


faith, that it is courage. Our myth i 
i ne E th i 
myth is the greatness of the ir aad Gee = 


.. One Sees therefore th 
H at there mus 
centre a» group of conscious fanatics We : = 
Indis in a revolutionary direction. Ets 
Hitler in Mein Kempf e ues Bd 
lulionary impetus cones eae C aie 
ledge guilding the masses, than in the drive PL 
e jüspiring fanaticism, sometimes an actual ee n 
What the Leader demands then from his followers is 


. 
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obedience, since “the thinking 
enemy of his superior" (Hitler). 


cal belief in the * myth" and Ihe 


removes a gangrene of this sort (referri tore violen 
Qul ] T H 5 3 zT TY CAS 
Strike in North Italy in 1921) it is EE to the G i 


necessary " (Mussolini). “As J 


The “myth” of the Roman Empire 
ceal ihe essential narrowness of the “myth.” 


On. 
At first | 
to the | 


j W hilst Ttalian fascism had unconsciously 
within it the idea of race, the German Nai- 
fascism made this clear from the beginning 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler develops at length the ide 
that-man is not guided by interests, or to speak gymboli- | 
cally, by gold, and that man’s fundamental aspiration is 1 
not to live in comfort with riches, happiness, or even | 
power. Man is great only when he is ready. to sacrifice 
everything for a great idea. Any movement whioh docs 
not rest on an iden will fail because it will lack the | 
necessary militancy to reach its goal. “The conviction 
that one has the right to make use of éven the most 
brutal force is always bound up with a fanatical faith 
in the necessary triumph of a new order on this earth. | 
A movement which does not fight for its highest ideals 
will never resort to the final test of arms” (Bitler). 
This may be compared with Mussolini’s dictum that | 
“War is to man what maternity is to a woman. ie 
supreme idea for Nazi Fascism is the “Race Myth. 


Distribution of Provinces on a 
Linguistic Basis 

Language is a great force for 
probably the greatest that exists. 


socialisation, | 
The nearest 


approach to national sentiment springs. "iy 
from language. The question of lene ction OF 


important with regard to the dins Any 


provinces. A. S. Menon contributes a terest +- 
Path an article on a topic of current mte an 


ara, 
The seeds of freedom, independence and Br 
of all other such matters as relate to X sown in 


introduced as the first step in the 
dence have any characteristic featt 


ire, 1b 
“grow 


The I 
cognition of this princi 
spheres for its: wor 


haud 


eiously | 
1 Nazi 
10. E 


the idea 

symboli. 
ration is 
or Oven 
sacrifice 
ioh does 
ack -the 
nvietion 
he most 
al faith ' 
js earth. 
st ideals 
(Hitler). 
1m_ that 
[2 The 

yth” | 


sation; 

nearest 

s only 

1S all 

jon of : 1 S SRM ; 
“Anya Nowhere else can you find an — 
at HA ideal vacation-land such as Japan, 

ze dd .where West and East blend in 

C ment perfect harmony; where the old 

ip com is preserved intact by every- 
cant thing New. in civilization, and - 
na | unrivalled land—and | sea-scapes.., = 
pas b! à : - 
inder - EN ; 
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A INDUSTRY, JAPANESE 
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Me : GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS . 
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Public expectation that the Congress Ministries 
would sharply take up this question when they came 
into power was, however, defeated, because as soon as 
they came in they became seriously engaged in various 
major issues such as prohibition and temple entry which 
wtre two great hindrances to the advent of Swaraj ! 
In the midst of the great war of Swaraj which 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, then Premier of Madras, fought 
against a iew drunkards in Salem and against some 

© temple trustees in Madras Presidency, he one day advis- 
ed ihe legislature not to press the minor issue of a 
redistribution of the,provinces on a linguistic basis as 
he thought such a redistribution would automatically 
come on the advent of independence. 

The agitation Zgains& the partition of Bengal had 
its root in the language question; Bihar was separated 
from Bengal on the same issue; and quite recently the 
constitution of Orissa into a separate province was for 
the same reason. 


* Throughout the whole of India, the 
boundaries of the provinces must undergo a 
thorough revision on a language basis, and this 
must take place as the first condition precedent 
to the re-introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
afver the war. 


.It was John Bright who first foreshadowed the 
political destiny of India in which the different provinces 
would ultimately form local.y autonomous states with 
separate government, separate armies, etc. Later on 
Sir Bompfylde Fuuer, who was for some time Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, observed : 

__, it would nave been well for the country had its 
divisions into provinces for purposes of Government 
fqllowed the lines marked by race and language so as 
to reinforce the sympathy which arises from similarity, 
eby feelings of pride in the Local Governments. The 
existing administrative divisions are so heterogeneous 
as to have a direct.y contrary effect.” 

. In 1902, Lord Curzon recognised the same principle; 
in 1911, Lord Hardinge favourably commented upon it 
in his famous despaich relating to the separation of 
Bihar from Bengal. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
and later the Simon Commission and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee admitted the validity of the claim 
and the principle took Shape both in the Montford 


Reforms of 1919 and in the G [ i 
over: 
-Of 1935. The present time is INN MEUS 


. 


soon ag) 


me working, be 
+40 Gemocratio constitution i 

the existing type of provincia] SE AGE vhi ch 
18 one of the most u: legacies Wu ia 
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Autocracy in India, a life] 
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life. The term ^ province » har 
idea contained in the term [^ EET 


In the future federal India, by wh 
divisions may be called, they need not be n Tame the 
name of provinces. We may{for that mar by th 
follow the policy adopted in other federa] Sa: 
and call each of the federating units a « tonstituü 
political purposes. State” for 


conveys th 


atey r 


We have heard of the movement wh; 
to the partition of Bengal. 


b 
It began in the most artless p : ] 
February, 1901, Sir Andrew Fraser HORA Nos m hu 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces wrot en Chief thorol 
about the substitution of Hindi for Oriya as tie menta 
age of the law courts of the District of Sambal SEN Jatter’ 
under his control. In the course of his observatio oa his in 
appears to have casually suggested that if Oriya S he ed th 
be the court language of Sambalpur, that dierent T —T 
better be joined to Orissa, and that this might be dis | itic 
either by placing Sambalpur under the control of the 4 the B 
Bengal Government or by transferring the whole of A 
Orissa from Bengal to the Central Provinces. Out of | the te 
that casual suggestion the whole great conrtoversy aro, the B 
For fourteen months the secretariats wrote about the | ppc 
proposal, built upon it and gradually evolved fresh | refere 
schemes for the rearrangement of half the provinces of | 22, 
India. The map of Hindustan was drawn afresh by | Karas 
placid Members of Council, blissfully unconscious of F 
the cyclone of popular wrath that was eventually to | Brah? 
burst over their devoted heads, and one day the impos- 1 
ing file of papers came for the first time before the | ‘ul 
astonished vision of the Viceroy. 3 not 1 
What Lord Curzon thought of these ingenuous de- pleas 
liberations was recorded in May, 1902, in a half-humor- i body 
ous, half-angry note, which, after his departure obtained | cn y 
in Caleutta a publicity for which it was never intended. ] own; 
Every word of that note is an emphasis on the depart- id 
mentalism which characterised Indian administration ™ pu 
the first quarter of the century. 
The formation not only of the DITE | the 
but also of the lesser subdivisions down to gr | {tac 
smallest revenue units, the villages, was D6V 4 y». 


inspired by any political imagination OT states- 
manship. E. 


It is also not possible to explain in any other pu 
why there was so much indecent haste to i sm 


wayo 


been insistent demand at the. Round 
What, after all, is the logic which foun 
the immediate separation of Orissa 8 
equal and simultaneous necessity fo 
of the Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala an 
Provinees ? " smi : 
esmai 

. Tt would have been a matter Oe sion 
ship to have appointed a Boundaries a 
soon after the Round Table Coit 
purpose of defining the potential 1¢ m 

Self-determination must come from comia 

provinces based on language, anG (77 siali 
must be a federal union of these prov th 
so much of nationalism as is containe woe, 
sentiment which, according to Lord ems 


j the inclusion of the vdd “nation " in the liturgy of the . 
FV church. 3 


Ian independent commentary on the Brahmasu- 
N pas in a modern language, 1e. in Bengali. 


| number of The Indian Messenger : 


E | thorough-going Samkarite. Although on many funda- 
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Rammohun’s Attitude to Ramanuja 
Rammohun was the first in India to write 


CALCHEMICO’S 


VIVINA - 


THE HEALTH RESTORER 


ljsanchandra Ray observes in the anniversary 


| Owing to Rammohun’s general agreement with 
Acharya Samkara, he is always looked upon as â 


| mental issues, he differed greatly from the Acharya, the 


ae Í jatter’s influence upon him was really great; in fact, in Best in convales- 

s he | his interpretation of the Srutis and the Sutras he follow- : $ | 
was to +) cd the Acharya wherever he possibly could. cent stage and ideal | 
icm - «Those who have read Rammohun's Vedantagranth Picleme-ü en | 
je done critically, know that he was thoroughly acquaintéd with ; i p 

of the I the Bhashya of Acharya Madhva. childbirth. 


hole of | And there is at least one sutra in the Vedantagranth, 


Out of 
y arose, 


Gives new vigour 
and energy. Tones 


* the text of which indicates that Rammohun came across 
! ihe Bhashya of Bhashkara also. After all these, it may 
appear very strange that there should be no direct 


ut th z F 
A fresh reference in Rammohun’s writings to Acharya Rama- up the tired nerves. 
nees of | nuja, who is undoubtedly the greatest of the Bhashya- : 
n by "A Nem ME E e TM Antaryami Fits you for heavy 
ous o a 8 A 5 
ally to | Brahmana of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. _ mental strain, 
impos- | The Acharya deduced that both matter (Achit) and 4 
xe the | soul (Chit) form the body of pupa a body is Stimulates the 
7 not merely the seat of effort, the senses as well as ai 
jus de- 4 Pleasure and pain as the Naiyayikas declare it to be; brain E and helps 
humor | body. says Ramanuja, is that which a conscious soul digestion. 
stained | can wholly and completely control and support for its 
tended. | own purpose and which is also entirely subordinate to it. 
depart- . There is another topic to which attention must be 
tion m pig here Ramanuja supported the combination of 
nana and Karma. 
inces, It will be interesting here to compare with Vs 
io the the abovementioned passages the following ex- NES m 
never tracts from Rammohun’s pamphlet on Divine PESCE Serra ne | 
tates- orship by means of the Gayutree. 
SL. “Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe 
. | being the body of the Supreme spirit, found their opinion ; 
er Wi) | Upon the following considerations : 
4 a | b Firstly—That there are innumerable millions of Er 
h M odies, properly speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. : : 
RN th , Secondly —That they move, mutually preserving An ideal health tonic 
rene: aa intervals between each other, and that they ; D: ike 
qu M in each other by producing effects primary or prepared from Dasamula 
gd others as the members of the body support each Er MIR iude und 
MEA bie à 5 
Ed ly Thirdly —That these bodies, when viewed collective- 8 Aj 
z 1 RE ione E m the game Ty Ed noes Glycerop hosphates. s a 
1 animal body or of a machine, taken together, E 
mah- Mustitute one whole. j In 8 3hiials 
jssi + nete thly—Any material body whose members move noz. p . á 
tient | ically and support each other in a manner suffi- 
Poa a no their preservation, must be actuated either by : VERRE 
pits: ter äl guiding power named the soul or by an : z E T 
og ad Ss | pu, One as impulse. i XS UR : CRICA 
a ag A ifthly—It is maintained that body is as infinite C LCUTT A CH EMICAL 
ES ACD because body is found to exist in space as far E : 
instr perceptions, with the naked eye or by the aid of = 4 : rm 
Jj , Sui enable us to penetrate. |. . i, | mam NNNM QE 
E NS ast body be infinite as space, the power Le Gaia 
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styled the soul, and not external, since there can be no 
existence even in*thought without the idea of location. 

Hence this sect supposes that the Supreme AL- 
pervading power is the soul of the universe, both exist- 
ing from eternity fo eternity; and that the former has 
somewhat the same influence over the universe as the 
individual soul has over the individual body. 


It is worth noticing that Rammohun was 
presenting here, in his own language in.English 
the main thesis of Ramanuja. ° 


This proves conclusively that Rammohun was ac- 
quaint€d with the Acharya's system 'of philosophy ; the 
second point to be noted is that the pamphlet referred 
io above was written in 1827, that is at a time. long 
before there was any attempt at translating the Bhash- 
yas of Samkara or Ramanuja. 

It may be objected here that if Rammohun knew 
about the philosophy of Ramanuja, what was his atti- 
tude towards it? To this it must be pointed out that 
Rammohun actually refuted the main arguments of 
Ramanuja, though without refering to him directly. 
-Himself an interpreter of the ancient wisdom of the 
land, Rammohun was always respectful to other great 
interpreters; and hence, when criticising or refuting the 
views of any one of them, out of his innate courteous- 
ness he always refrained from referring to them by, 
name, 


_ Rammohun, then, refuted Ramanuja and 
this he did when answering to the attacks of 
Mrituyunjaya Vidyalankar. i - 

Vidyalankara was undoubtedly one of the grentest 
Pandits of his times and a worthy rival of Rammohun. 
The publication of his Vedanta-chandrika, has afforded 
the readers ah opportunity to study the works of both 
and to estimate the strength of their respective position. 
Ẹ is certainly wrong to try to pit one-of them against 
the other, as if they belonged to enemy camps; because 
both of them were trying to interpret the same Sastras 
In accordance with their own outlook; the rivalry 
etween the two was therefore not personal but tradi- 
quad because, while by many of us Rammohun is 
ps yd to have been a Samkarite; few people know 

at the Vidyalankara was a Ramanujist; if Rammohun 


aligned hi 7 : . 3 
None xS Samkara, Mrityunjaya relied on 


? , Secondly, when Mrityun 
ISpensability of the oh 
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"achieved by a paper, the paper is there: 


Ideologies, expanded ; even ec 


Nazis have wielded long before mflitay 

: 12 itary dio 

they handled them a little clumsity ; jS, HOBtilities be 

is more difficult with economie we thew’ Correct! 

and bombs, man with shel 
The U. S. A. have fo 

suffered from Nazi economi 


eapons 


Some time À 
alread, 
€ assaults ^ ady 1 


ist Inani 
rchic ] 
: pe would Spell 
gre: ss, banking and industry 
away with the banking commission on pr 
buyers and on advances to Sellers; Conseri 

allows strenuous competition on a hone nd labo 
with high wages and it even permits rank Ne 
Schachtism in finance unsettles traditions and mo 2 
suit business wizards, whilst the prospects of ri qu 1 
victory disheartens ihe holders of gold. Un ‘ 

With such forecasts, the first impulse of Ameri 

business is to consider and seek self-sufficiency inthe 
American continent. The ticklish point is South 
America. [ 


Barter, conscript labour, Schacht- 
the high 


ice have hw. 
iberalism E 3 
disaster fop 
. Barter does 
Private loans to _ 


TUTTLE TUTTO ULL Ta 
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Matters stand roughly as follows: South — 
America is not an economic complement of Nort 
America but rather some sort of a duplicate in 
course of evolution. : fe 

Under normal conditions of liberalism, the South ~ 
would soon be a rival of the North. The U. S. A. need | 
none of the major exports of South America, witlt the — 
exception of coffee and of coffee she does not take more 
than 57 per cent. i : 

North America which boasts of an agricultural sur- 
plus does not buy a single bushel of Argentinian wheat 


TELLE SIE ITTY 


and no*cattle from Argentina, Bolivia or Brazil. How- 4 tions. 
ever, tin, manganese, bauxite, platinum and vandanium to gé 
could be bought with advantage; rubber would be wel 4 Getul 
come but Brazilian rubber is not yet available. On the 4 politi 
other hand, Chile's copper competes with U. $. A: pop | thath 
on world-markets; South American oil and wheat, with c G 
North American oi] and -wheat. Pep m ^ be 

Under peace-conditions, the economie current Wouy Or au 


naturally flow from South America to Italy and Ge | b 


many, but as “international finance cannot contro ee 3 A 
source and estuary of the economic stream, the atte N n 
cannot be even or smooth, and the. current is boun aud. 
get turbid and to threaten neighbouring regions qo vaDd. ae 
hese problems were duly examined at hi h arise ih 
` Conference along with the political problems whic of the. d gone 
from geographical conditions and which the tum s 


European war has made more acute. 


z © d 
The Havana Conference proclaimed tr 
sealed American solidarity; if solidarity CP 


5 r Decl 
The Conference passed one Convention, four D n 


fions, twenty-one Resolutions and one Reco ae M 
e Recommendation, Resolutions 8n! im Val 
became effective on signing; the Conven ae Ree 
the ratification by the Parliament of fourteen © “Slat 
before being validi — - 5-1 hanged ay 
At the Conference courtesies were exci m ? Bang 

onomics na 3 


of attention. But economic calculations Tedi 
climate. So after the Conference, th B 
gate, Dr. L. Melo, went over to ` 
the :U. S. to take off some of the whe 

formerly went to Europe; but even. 
beef will not hurry “Argentina to. 


until the turd of the European 
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How- tions. Brazil’s delegate was also found in Washington 
nium | to gét a few more favourg on behalf of his master, 
 wel- Getulio Vargas, Getulio is as shrewd in business as in 
n the Politics and his enemies whisper that he is so clever 
opper that he can take off his socks without removing his boots. 
wit Getulio knows he can secure credits for the favour 


id q being protected by the big Sister Republic. He is 
you or autarky, not for the sake of external aggrandisement 
Ger- | but from "internal necessity. 2 

As to Uruguay, Nazi propaganda had wormed its 


m < Way into many administrative organisms, but the present 
à Government has stopped the rot and has taken a bold 
2 | sind for American solidarity ; Argentina is really the 
"d uly country to feel suspicious and lukewarm about the 
and ton American Union. The British Trade Mission has 

ee out with the approval of the U. S. A.; it may 
: dus the U. S. A. in diverting to England the trade 
and ED which would flow to Germany and to Italy in 
; be Tmal circumstances. ; 


Jara- 
m n The Poetry of Valmiki 
uires Val In the course of ‘this lecture on the poetry of 


* Jain, delivered at the hall of the Royal 
d nT Society, Bombay Branch and published 
; > Reet Indian P. E. N., Venkatesa Iyengar of 
d 44 “Salore observes : 
What has Valmiki to teach the world? Two les- 
’ Primarily : First, do not strive for property with 
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your brother and, secondly, every man is.your brother. 
Another lesson from the Ramayana is not to thinkeof 
woman as an object of pleasure, something to be posses- 
sed. She has a life as great and independent as mars 
and man will only succeed in fulfilling himself when he 
leaves her free to fulfil her own destiny. Elementary 
lessons, these, but the world has not learned them yet. 


India's position is like that of Yudhisthira in the 
story of the Yaksha and the well. He answered' the 
Yaksha’s questions and so was able to save himself and 
all his brothers. The countries which do not consider 
India worthy of independence are yet looking to her 
for a doctrine which can come only from this country 
with its great inheritance. India can teach the world- - 
lessons in patience, in seeing another's point of view, in. 
preferring to suffer rather than to cause suffering. in . 
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Arts of Primitive Peoples 

Leonard Adam discusses, in a paper read 
beforesthe Royal Society of Arts and published 
in the Journal of-the society, the aesthetics of 
primitive art. 

Enthusiasm for African wood sculpture has brought 
about a certain one-sidedness in the appreciation of 
primitive art as a whole and I would, therefore, point 
out that, on the one hand, precisely the same standard 
of plastic quality has been attained by other primitive 
peoples and, on. the other hand, primitive arts are not 
always naive and simple, but often to a high degree 
sophisticated. Within the various primitive art pro- 
vinces, archaic works are always simple and naturalistic, 
while grotesque forms indicate later stages of develop- 
ment. But we have to realise that a design, or a formal 
arrangement, which appears to the European eye as 
complicated or even grotesque, might have been created 
quite spontaneously by an artist of a different cultural 
standard and mental outlook. 

This Jeads us to an issue of great importance for 
the understanding of.primitive arts, namely. realism in 
a wider sensa than is usually attributed to it in European 
arf. It is the representation of a model, not as it 
appears to the viewer at a given moment and from one 
- * payticular angle, but with its essential characteristics, 

even though ihese may not now be visible. It is a 

ud of vision and an artistic method with which we 

are familiar in Bgyptian and Assyrian arts and is usually 
misinterpreted as a lack of perspective, when one part 

of a human figure is shown in front view and, at the 
same time, another part in profile or when limbs are 
represented which cannot actually be seen at the same 
time because they overlap each other. But in fact, when 

am artists approach to its model is not merely optical 
. but realistic in that wider sense. it follows that it is 
impossible here to discuss a work of art in terms of 
perspective and proportions. Two objectives are, alter 
natively or simultaneously, underlying aman we HUI 
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> gsthetic attraction, owing to the rigid style, the bold 

jines and symmetricay arrangement typical of North- 

f vest American art. Iu this region, symbolism is linked 

up with a marked esthetic feeling for decorative effects. 

I The typical north-west goast style of modern times seems 

y to be of comparatively” recent origin, though it must be 

„the result of a long development. The ancestors of the 

y resent Indians must have been masters of naturalistic 

Y. sculpture of a quality which not even in West Africa 
has its equal. 1 

Again, extreme symbolism leads to the devolopment 

lance, | of representative designs reduced to the utmost mini- 

atta, |j mum of details. So gambling sticks of bone are deco- 

| mted with engravings showing, for example, a raven 

| represented only by one wing and one claw, or a whale 

| simply characterised by a dorsal fin and one or another 

] | detail. All these principles are applied, e.g., on beauti- 
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fully carved wooden boxes decorated with totemistic 
00 | animal reliefs, and first of all, on the polychrome Chilkat 
a“ Nueukets of Southern Alaska, woven of mountain goat 

! wool and cedar bark. Here, the designs are often so 
complicated that even natives are sometimes doubtful 


10 4 ] about their significance, the reason being that there the 
E decórative purpose | prevails over the representative 
Road, | | aspects, so that detai's are sometimes added to fill the 
Street’ 1. gaps between the various parts of the original design. 
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i The following sketch of the career of General 
i. |f de Gaulle, now well known as “leader of the 
ave | | French outside France," is reproduced from The 


with- RG 

ar n Living Age : 

aut / .Like Churchill, de Gaulle has had the melancholy 

; aro | q Satisfaction of having been proven right after his advice 

issued. | | Was disregarded. In his book, Vers l'armee de metier, 

nager. | | Which created something sof a sensation in military 

ita. | | circles when published in 1934, he wrote : 

— V Tomorrow the professional army will roll entirely 
on caterpillars. Every army division and every reserve 


j ‘mation will be taken over mountains and passes m 
| appropriate motorized vehicles. There will be no men, 
į 20 cannon, no rifles, not a piece of bread which will not 
€ transported this way. A large unit which leaves its 
Position in the morning will be fifty miles from its start- 
mg point in the evening. It will need at the most an 


NDI | pur to advance over any kind of ground, no matter 
J à ped, to take s position facing the enemy. It will 
| uh le to break the contact and move out of shooting 
| “ge of the enemy just as fast. 
ane fo Armies such as those of 1914 which are slow in their 
u | e emenfs and strategic undertakings, have inadequate 
most j E Of reconnoitering and are dependent on fixed 
nee | F op ae communication, can never expose their flanks 
oplê be f er rear. The mobile divisions of the future will 
2 i tee of these cumbersome considerations." 
me hates writings brought de Gaulle a reputation as a 
rime ES young officer among military experts in both 
hile uy p and the Army, and caught the attention of 
IE è prove aul Reynaud who demanded, as early as 1931, 
i 4 moder €ssional army of shock troops equipped with 
nied A ts 2 mored cars, troops which would be able to 


anes (BIS unexpectedly and make it possible for 
With Sees quickly to the assistance of other states 
a Ho ch it made mutual-defence treaties. : 
th Wever, the supporters of a professional army were 


to hotmority. The politicians in power did not want 


à French D it, seeing in it a step toward dictatorship. The 
bol its epublic had long prided itself on the democracy 
army, the absence of a; military caste, Every 
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Charles de Gaulle 


Frenchman, wealthy young men and scions of great 
families as well as peasant boys, had to serve. his term 
in the army. Every Frenchman had some military train- 
ing but comparatively few made it a lifetime career. 
A mechanized army would require a large and permanent 
technical force. The idea was distasteful to the ordinary 
Frenchman. .. . ae 
The answer to the Reynaud-de Gaulle argument, 
from the army commission of the Chamber of Deputies, ED 
delivered by M. Senac, was that the creation of.such a 
special corps “might contribute an undeniable element. - 
of power to the French Army,” but that it was neither 
desirable nor possible because it was against “logie and- 
history.” pe : r RD 
In January 1940, in the course of the “dull war? 27 
de Gaulle tried again. Me sent General Gamelin 35 gm 
memorandum analyzing the new type of warffte which 
Germany. was waging and deprecating the policy “ot 
passive resistance which France was pursuing. "Dhmeast 
World War, he said, had demonstrated the impotenci 
of the system of massed armies, clashing in aridus 
battles for four year without either side gaining appre- 
ciable ground. “But the power which massed: troops 
are now finally loging is becoming the function of 
new system. ‘The fighting motor restores and mul 
plies the qualities that have glways been the basis" 
the offensive. Acting in three dimensions, moving ^ 


of arms or_armor, it now ogeupies -a pre- 
lace im the scale of war values and is yeady 


t crushed France in Sept 
en still Jacked sufficient mechan 
fter the success of the Polish 


K. our defence lines, everything 


Gaulle was graduated from the French military 
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He felt that the only reason distribution is bemg undertaken b 
ptember was because to smooth out the difficulties - 


of St, Cyr in 1911 at the age of twenty-one. Jessened those of free China. 
World War as s Lieutenant. (His Japan is therefore today in a 


{ ` After being wounded on August 
14, he was a few months later placed at the head 
‘Company. He was wounded again twice and. re- 
he Croix de Guerre for bravery in action before 
ied by the Germans in the’ Battle of Ver- 
1016. - 


the war, he spent a year and a half in Poland 
@came n teacher at Saint Gyr. Later, he was 
ost in the War Ministry and then commissioned sation in Japan itself 
Onel in command of an armored tank car divi- ^ The process on 
e distinguished himself in his command in the : 

d'was promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
in June, only a couple’ of weeks before 
; tie was’ appointed Under-Secretary 
et of his old Ally, Reynaud. - . 
nud was forced to resign; de Gaulle 
where he had been sent on a mission. 
"uews was received of the signing of 
iompiegne; he appointed himself leader 


's.Eco omic Position 
d--Cripps- who. visited. Japan, 
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ly this year, reports food 
these areas, but distrusts 


China, but I could see no evidetiges o 
- sudden collapse. A reorganizatiin of 


ical equipment, shortages. but this cannot deal;with- the red 


dress rehearsal, which arises out of the attempt to bauan 
has not already formed a mechanical payments at a time when an enorm 


material is being imported, principal 
that he is working at this task. ... . Technique States of America and the British ‘Empire, 
industry are able to build tanks which, if used in Those who look for divine interferen 
asses as they should be, could surmount both our 
adve and our passive defences.” $ 
T Gomalin threw this memorandum in the waste- 


of men may draw comfort from the fa 
in western China the two most recen 
been good, in Japan and the northern o 
China both harvests have been: bal.’ 
course increased the difficulties of the Japanese and 
eeuli 1 
and difficult economic situation. She EC ou i 
a number of years, or it may be some external asi 
will bring about a rapid collapse of her economy. Pee 
however fortunate she may be, using this or that device ! 
to prolong her economie resistance, she cannot indefinite. © 
ly maintain a huge army. in China and also keep hen 
own people sufficiently fed -and cared for tp preveni 
the. growth of discontent and eventually revolutionary 


disintegration will be slow 
but it will be none the less ‘certain, if the military si 
ation remains much as it is in China today. Those y 
are anxious to sce a just. and permanent settlement 
"the Far- East can only hope that the Japanese people in 
will-realize their dilemma before it is too Jate for them 
to make the choice, and that they will. fore th 
army and navy to abandon’ the adventure of congu 


China’ before it bas culminated in their own 
destruction, ^: ; ae TEE 
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